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[Conducted b;f 


. jiiitd looks with family intuition, and could easily ing rapidly awayS but, before he retdhied to his 
certain thus far. Buf not even his mother’s chambess and his hard work, he had promised to> 
Ciskilfal^t wiles, nor his f^^ spend a few irore days 'with Ellinor; and it 

could obtain *a word or a hiirt; and when his suited him to ^ straight from the di]ke*s to 
father, the squire, who had heard the opinions of ford Bank. ]EK 1^ castle soon after break • 
the female part of the family on this head, began, fast— t^ luxurious, elegant breakfast, served b^ 
in his honest blustering way, in their t^te-a-tfites domestics who performed their work with the 
after dinner, to hope that Ralph was thinking accuracy and perfection of machines. He ar- 
better than to run his head into that confounded rived at ford Borik before the man-servant had 
Hamley attorney’s noose, R^ph gravely required quite done the dirtier part of his morning’s 
Mr. Corbet to explain his meaning, which^e work, apd he came to the glass-door in his 
professed not to understand so ivorded. And striped cotton jacket, a little soiled, and rpUiug 
when the squire had, with much perplexity, put up .his working apron. Ellinor was noi yet 
it into the plain terms of hoping that his soi| quite Strong enough to get up and go out anfl 
was thinking of breaking off his engagement.to gather flowers for the rooms, so thoao left from . 
Miss Wilkins, Ralph coolly asked him if he was yesterday were rather^faded ; in short, tiie con- 
aware that, in that case, he should lose all^title to trast from entire completeness gnd exquisite 
being a man of honoiir, and might haijb alof freshness Of arrangement struck forcibly upon 
actionbrought against him for breach of promis^l Ralph’s perceptions, whiche^were critical j^ther^ 
Yet not the less for all this was the^ideain '*han appi^iative; and, os h^i affections were 
his mind as a future possibility. J ^'^dued'to bis intellect, Ellinor’s lovely 

Before very long the Corbet family moved, en^ face anti gr^fol figure fiyi^ to meet him did 
masse, to Stokcly Castle for the wedding. Of not a gain his full approval, because her hair 
couijje, RaJ^ associated on equal terms with the ^ dressed in an old-fashioned way, her waist 
magnates of the county, who were the employers was eithar too long or too short, her sleeves too 
of Ellinor’s father, and spoke of him always ^as full or too tight for the standard of fashion to 
“AVilkins,” just as'they spoke of the butler as whiOh his eye had been accustomed while scanning 
''Simmons.” Here, too, among a class of men the bridesmaids and various high-born ladies at 
high above local gossip, and thus unaware of Stokely Castle. 

his engagement, he learnt the popular opinion But, as he had always' piqued himself upon 
respecting his future father-in-law ; an opinion being able to put on one side all superficial 
not entirely respectful, though intermingled with woridhness in his chase after power, it di{l not 
a good deal o£ personal liking. ‘‘Poor Wilkins,” do for him to shrink from facing and peeing the 
as they called him, “ was sadly extravagant for a incompleteness of Moderate means. Only mar- 
man in his position ; had no right to spetW page upon moderate gradually be- 

money, and act as if he were a man of indepen- coming more dista%teful to him. 
dent fortune.” His habits of life were criticisetl ; Nor did his intercourse with Lord Bolton, the ' 
and pity, not free freftn jblame, was bestowed cabinet minister before mentioned, tend to’ rc- 

upon him for the losses fie'*had sustained from concile him to early matrimony, Lord 

his late clerk’s disappearance and defalcation. Bolton’s house he met polished and intellectual 
But wliat oould be expected, if a^Wu did not society, an^’itill that smoothness in ministering to 
choose to attend to his own business ? the lowerj wants in eating and drinking which 

The wedding went by, as grand weddings do, ^eems tol. provide that the right thing sliall 
without let or hindrance, according to the ap- always be at the right j[)laR(i at the right time, 
proved pattern. A cabinet minister honoured so that tluk want of it shall never impede for 

it"with his presence, and, being a distant relation an ^tant t^ feast of wi^or reason ; while, if he 

. of the Morauts, remaineff for ft few^ dm^ter went to the liouses of his friends, men of the . 
the grand occasion- During this time ImWame same college and standing as himself, who . 
rather intimate with Ralph Corbet; many beenstduced into eawly marriages, he wasc* 
their tastes were in common. Ralph took a comfortably aware of numerous inconsistcno 
great interest in thes manner ( of working out and hitches in their manages. Besides, tlm id 
political questions; in the bahmee o^d state of the possible disgrace that might befm tl 
of parties ; and had the right appreciation fiunily with whom he thought of afiyihg himse. . 
of e3^t qualities on wl^h the minister haunted him with the tenacity and qlso i^th the 4 
piqued himself. In return, the latt^,r was exaggeration of a nightmare .wheneyeib he had 
always on the look-out f^^r promising yoimg overworked himsUf in his search after available 
men, who, either by the& capability of speech- and pro^mle knowledge^ or ^'ad a fit of indi- 
uia^ing, or articl&wHting, might advance gestion uter the exquisit^diuners he was learn*; 

' ’'is party, Becognising the powers he ing so well to appreciate, 

mo^ vqiucrd in' Ralph, he spared no pjdns to attach Christmas was, L jcourse, to be devoted to his 
him to hm own pdl^cal set. When they sepa- own family : it was an unavmdable necessity, as 
It c.*as with the fuU understanding that' he told Ellim)r, while, inreauty, he was learning 
Wih^ewere to see a gofld deal^of each other in to mid absence from his befirothed ^meihing 
Bondon. / ' \ relief. Yet Ae«rrangj[ii4^Seand folly Ids 

c The hUidavS.valph allowed himself was pass- home, even biased by the ptesenee of^a^Lady. 


A BAKE mmm Vf OBK. 
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Marif^ mafle him look forwarcfto Easter at Eord 
•Baak with somethin# of the old pleasure. 

EUiaor, wiiii the iihe tact which lore #m 8 » 
had discovea^id his aimoyaiiee w vaitious Httle 
mcongruities ia the hous^old at the time of hk 
second visit in the previous autunm ; and had la- 
boured to make all as perfect as she could before 
hk return. But she had much to struggle against. 
For the first time in hmr life Aere was a great 
want of ready money; she could scarcely obtain 
the servants’ wages ; and the bill for ihe spring 
seed^ was a heavy weight on her conseienQe. For 
MissShfonro’s methodical habits had taught her 
3|Lpilgr^exactitude as to all money miRtera. 

•Then,!^ fother’s temper had b^me rery^ 
uncertlin. He avoided %eing alone udth; her 
whcsiever heg)06sibly could; and the conscious- 
ness of tjjiis, and of the terrible mtftual secret 
-whic]) was the causes of this estrangement^ were 
the rea<|pns •why EUinor never r^vmid hom 
pretty youthful bloom after her ilAess. iQf course 
it was to it that the outside world attrilAted her 
changed appearance. They would shake their 
heads and say, “Ah, poor Miss Wilkins ! Whdf 
a lovely creature she was More that fever !“ 

But youth iif youth, and^will assert itself in a 
certain elasticity of body and spirits; and at 
times Ellinor forgot that fearful night for se- 
veral hours together. Even when her father’s 
averted eye brought it all once more before hm:, 
she had icamt to form excuses, and palliations, 
and to regard Mr. Dunster’s death as only the 
consequence of an unfortunate apccident. But 
she tried to put the miserable remembrance en- 
tirely out of herg?9ind-) tOigo isi from day .to diyf 
thinking only of the day; and how to arrange it 
>90 as to cause the least irritation to her father. 
She would so gladly have spoken to liim on the 
one subject which overshadowed all their* inter- 
course ; she fancied that by speaking she might 
have ^en able to banish the phantdl^or reduce 
its terror to what she believed to Iw the due 
proportion. But her father was evidently deter^ 
mined to show tha^ I13 was never more to be 
spoken to on that subject ; and all jbe could do 
was to follow his lead gn the rare qldasicms that 
they fell into something like the oS Confidential 
intercotirse. As yet, to her, he had never given 
way anger ; but b^ore h^r he had often %pokcn 
in a manner which both pained and terrified her. 
Sometimes his eye in the midst of his passion 
caught on her face of affright and dismay, and 
tW he would stop, and make such an effort to 
controf himgelf as sometimes ended in tears. 
Ellinor dli^ not understand both thelb phases 
were owing to his increasing^abit ^ drkking 
more.thanwas goodJm? him. She set ^m down 
ns the direct ^ects^f a sorely burdebed con- 
science ; and strove more and more to plan for. 
his daily life at home, how il^should go on with 
oiled wheels, neithy a jerk nor a jar. It was no 
wonder she looked wistful, and oaftwofh, and 
old. Mis% Monro was her great comfort ; the 
total imooirsoioiisless on tipatlady’s port of any- 
.thum^helow *tke surface : and vet her full and 


ddicatevecogtiition of all the litUe da^ iq!|i^ 
and tiiaK m*de her a;^pathy most 
EUim»,,vhile there need tofo^ttll^r 
would^ever even give Miss Sbmolhat poweir^ 
ae^igvSajfo .t^^ heart of thingsi which it 
qneiifih^ confors npem imagiaai^ pec^le, who 
are cheiply attached to some one in smow. 

Tbi^ was a strong bond between Eilhior and 

P ixeh, . olihough they scarcely ever exeheiiged 
WQid on the most common-place subjects ; 
bd!t their silence was based on different feelii^ 
from that which separated EUinor fiom her 
father. Ellinor and Dixon could not speak freely, 
because their hearts were full of pity for the 
faqlty man whom they both loved so weU, and 
tiiM so hard to rcfipect. 

This^as the state of the household to which 
^ItaljA Uorbet came down at Easter. He might 
|inve*been known in Loudon as a briUiant diner- 
out by this time ; but he couldnot afford to throw 
his.lifd away in fireworks; hg calculated his 
(forces, and condes^d their power as much as 
might b^e, only visitiu^where he was likely to 
meet men who could help him in his future 
career. He had been invited to spends the 
Easter vacation at a certain coqntry-house, which 
would be full of such haunui stepping-stones; 
and he declined it to keep his word to EUinor, 
andgo toFofdBanL But he couldnot help look- 
ing upon himself a little in the light of a martyr to 
duty; andperhaps this view of his own merits made 
him chafe under bis future father-in-law’s irrita- 
bility of nuuaner, whi^ now showed itself even to 
diun. He found himself distinctly regretting 
that he had auffTered hims^fif to be engs^ed so 
early in life; and having become conscious of 
the temptation and not having repelled it at 
once, of course it returned and returned, and 
gradually obtained tflff ^astery over him. What 
was to be gained by keeping tp his engagement 
to EUinor ? He should have a d^cate wife to look 
after, and even more thw the common additional 
expenses of married life. He should have a 
fother-in-law whose character at best Imd had 
only a local and proviaGial respectability ; which 
it was now doily losing by habits which weve 
botl^jgasiial and vulgarising ; a man, too, who 
wasutnE^]^ changing fixun jgjrous geni^ty into 


%oody slrlinesa. Besides, he doubted if, in the 
evident change in the prosperity of the family, 
the fortime to be paid down on the occasion of 
hie marriage i 9 EUinor could be forthcoming. 
And above aU, and around aU, there hovered tlm 
shadow of some unrevealed disgrace, which 
might pome to light at any tune, and involve 
him in it. He thought he hhd pretty M^giyisccr- 
tained the nature of tlis possible sbameTSd had 
Uttle doubt butthat itwodd turn out to be that 
Donster’s disappearanoe to Ameticsi^ ^ i ^tf 
wh^ had beeuaan an^ed plaii«irUh Mx. 
Wilkins. /AUhoug^ Mr. BUffi4^bet was ca- 
pafaie of Husqiiectiag^ this meal^criuii^^^k%w 
remove^fi^ ^ imp||rive coiamission^nybiv 
past sin, Mr. WUkirfh. 

dailv lower and douw down), hinds 





ALL tHB YBAS ROUND. 


CCondnetedby 


' pecdliatly distasteful to the acute 

such base oonduet 
l^^fmd^taint all urhose IlAae8^were eyer men- 
K^ne4 even 'by chance, iii connexion with it 
He used to lie miseiably tos^li^ on his sleep- 
less bed, turning oyeraUuiese^hmgsl^ nigH 

season. He was tormented by all i^ese thoughts i 
he would bitterly regret the past eyents that 
connected him with EUinor, from the day whe^ 
he first ^me to read with Mr. Ness, up to the 
presimttime. But when he came down in (he 
mormi^, and saw the faded EUinor fiash into 
momentary beauty at his entrance into the 
dining-room, and when she blushingly drew nean 
with the one single flower^ freshly gathered/ 
which it had been her custom to place in his 
button-hole w'hen he came down to breakfast, he 
felt as if bis better scdl^was stronger than 
tation, and as if he must be an honest man 
honourable loyer, even against his wish. 

As the day wore on the temptation gfithared 
strength. Mr. Wilkins cadla^ down, (gid whUe^ 
he was on. the < scene^liillmor seemed always 
engrossed Jyr her father, who apparently CUr^ 
littll enougn for aU her attentions. Then there 
was a complaining of the food, which did imt 
suit the sickly palate of a man who had drunk 
hard the night before ; and possibly these com- 
plaints were extended to the seryants, and their 
incompleteness or incapacity was brought thus 
prominently before the eyes of Balph, who 
would have preferred to eat a dry crust in 
silence, or to haye gone without brewfast alto- 
gether, if he could haye had intelleotual conver-^ 
sation of some high order, to haying the great^t 
dainties with the knowledge of the care required 
in their preparation thus coarsely discussed be- 
fore him. By the time such breakfasts were 
finished, EUinor looked^Bilty, and’ her spirits 
were gone for the^day. it had become difficrdt 
for him to contract his mind to Mr smaU do- 
mestic interests, and she had Uttle else to talk 
to him about, now that he responded but curtly 
to all her questions about himself, and was weary 
of professing a loye which he was ceasing to feeh 
hr aU the passionate nothings which usually 
make up so much of loafers’ talk. Th eJ moks 
she had been reining were old clai&i^f^ose 
place in literature ho longer admitted of keel 
discussion; the poor whom she cared for were 
aU yery wcU in theiisway ; ami if they could 
haye been brought in to iUuArate theory, 
hearing about them might haye been of some 
use ; but, as it was, simply tiresome to hear day 
after day of Betty Palmer’s rheumat^m and 
Mrs.JDax’s baby’s fits. There was no talking 
poUtics with her, becauffc she was so ignorant 
th^ she alwa:^s agreed with what he said. 

^w to find luncheon and Miss 
' MonrO|.net unpleasi^ yarielies to his mono- 
l^ous tdte-h-teta#. ^^en came the walk, gene- 
to^ to fetch^r. Wilkins from his 
and once or t^e it w;s^-prett{(eyident 
he had been/ru^j^'w Jfo&rs. One day 
€ in par^lar IhS walk w& so imsteady^d his 


speech so thick, ftlat Balph could only wonder 
how ^t was that Ellinor did not perceiye the* 
cause ; but she vaatoo opdnly anxious about the 
headache of wbiJa her father complaiued to hayo 
beem at all aware of the preyious self-indulgencc 
which must haye brought it on. This yery 
aften^oon, as iU-luok would haye it, tiie Duke of 
Hinton aaod a gentleman whom Ralph had met in 
town at Lord Bolibn’s, rode by, and recognised 
him; saw Balph supporting a tipsy man with 
such quj^st fnendly interest as must show all 
passers-by that tliey were preyious friends. Mr. 
Corbet chafed audited inwardly all thdiway 
home ifter this unfortunate ocouxren^ he w^ 
a thoroughly evil temper before tlUfy reach^ 




to let this be very appaj^nt. H| turned ^nto 
the shrubbery-paths, leaving EUinor to take her 
fathei into the quietness of Jiiis own roSm, thero^ 
^aUedownfmdshakeoffhishaadaghe.^ * 
Balf^iiyalkeil along, ruimnating in gloomy 
mood a&to what was to be (rone ; how he could 
best» extricate himself from the miserable rela- 
%on in which he had placed himself by ‘giving 
way to impulse. Almost before he was aware, a 
little hand stole within his folded arms, and 
Ellifior’s sweet sad eyes looked into his. 

'*1 have put papa down for an hour’s rest 
before dinner,” said she. ” His head seems to 
ache terribly.” 

. Balph was silent and unsympathising, trying to 
nerve himself up to be disagreeable, but iiiuliug 
it difficult in face of such sweet trust. ^ 

"Bo you remember our conversation last 
^utumn, Ellinor P’^ecbegaiu at jength. 

Her head sunk, ^hey were near a garden-seat, 
and she quietly sat down, without speaking. ✓ 

" About some disgrace which you then fancied 
hung Jver you?”- No answer. "Bo^ it still 
hang over you?” 

" Yes l”i®5 whispered, with a heavy sigh. 

"And wr father knows of this, of course ?” 

^ " Yes II again, in the same tone ; and then 
silence. * .* # * • 

"I think it is doing *him harm,” at length 
RalDh went |n, decidedl 3 ^, j 

am afraid it is,” she said, in a low tone. 

" I wish you would teU me what it is,” said, 
a little*impatiently. I might be able to kelp 
you about it.” * 

"No! you could not,” replied Ellino;*. "I 
was sorry to my very heart to tell you ^niat I x - 
^d; 1 did not want help ; all that is i&st. But 
I wanted to know if you thought tj^at a^erson 
situated %8 1 was, was justifiecl in marrj^g any 
one ignorrat of ^at might Imppen;* what 1 do 
hope and^rust jiever wilk” ^ » 

” Butkf 1 don’t know What you arc alluding 
to in this mysterious way you must see-:don’t 
you see, love, I am^ the position of the ignorant 
man, whom I think you said you could not feel 
it righ^torfimry. Why don’t you tell me straight 
ou( what it is P” He could not hefp^his irrita- 
tion betraying itsllf his and manner of ’ 
speaking. She bent a little forward, and ffiokad , 


Arles Dlofcens.] 


A DjyBac 
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fall into b& fcuM, as tboagh to^i^ to the mey all tlongs anmged tot my maxnBge.m 

* heat’s tfath of biin: Then she ^aid; as qtuietly Aog^rlSlmbt issomtoh inf^^ so 

asshebverhadspok^inlMr.iie; ' strong^^mlthinka^ayzedkonuponh^ 

“You to bre^ off oar st^OineBt P * i ing .t^^isinge tdf a Xicmdoii Hfc^ jffhtiy well!’' 

Bei^ddti^ed audgrewhidigzilatw ^l!l^kuis stared at him mthe^ blankly ; 

‘‘What nonsexise! Just becahse task a.a boj^di^iMf immediately speaks 
tion and make a remark ! I think yoiir ilhiess oouise I may have the deeds drawn up in 

must have made you fancifol^ 131ii£Dr. Barely which» as by previoos arrangement, you advancB 
nothing I said deserves sdc^an interpretation, f certain portion of EUinor’s fortune for the pia- 
On the contraiy, have X not ahswn the akicerity poses therein to be assigned ; as we settled hist 
and depth of my affection to you by clingy ydr when lahoped to have been married in 


you thrdhgb-^throogh ev^bingP'V August?’* 

Hf was going^ to. say ‘fttnough the wearying A thought flitted throngh Mr: Wilkins’s con- 

S positi^of any family/’ buirhe stoppeS short, iosed brain that he should it impossible to 
he knhir that the vmir fact of his mother*^ ’psodace the thous|ttds required* without having 
opposition had only: madb him the more deter- recourse to the money-lenders, who were m^dy 
ininpd to ha^ip his own way in the first instance ; jpiAing diffioolties, aaditeharging him uswous 
and even^now he did not intend to let out what litelbst; for the advanoeffthey had lately i^e ; 
,he had concealed upato this time, that his fiiends dtid he unwisely tried to obtain a diminution in 
all r(%rqtied Jus imprudent engageni^. « ^ the sum he had originally proposed to give El- 
Ellinor sat silently gating ouirnpoif Ae men- liner. Unwisely,” because ha might Imve read 
dows, hut seeing imthing. Then sheiput her '^Ealph’s «charactear%etter than to suppose he 
hand into bis. “ 1 quite[.^ trust you, Ealpb. 1 woidd ^ily consent to any diminution without 
was wrong to doubt. I am afraid I have grow€ good and sufficient reason being given; or with- 


fanciful and silly.” 


I out some promise of compensating i 


and reassured her with fond words, as incohe- 
rent as lovers’ words generally are. 


said 1^ one of the gentlemen which would be 
distasteful to the other. • ; ^ t 


Jtle^ 

Imontrol 


au^au, ^that’s wh^you mean?” 

T wtL-nfafl a<M^wa« ^lia^ T am 


“ Ibqg.your jMd 
short-lived synSp^ 


He was rather put to it for the right words, the future for the present sqprifice asked from 
for she had precisely divined the dim thdhght him. But, perhaps, Mf. Wilkins, dulled as he 
that had overshadowed liis mind when she had was by wine, thought he could allege a good and 
looked so intently at him. But he caressed her, sufficient reason^ for he said : 


“Yon must not be hard upon me, Balph. 
That promise was made before— before I exactly 


By-and-by they sauntered homewards. When knew the state of my affairs !” 
they reaqhed the house, Ellinor left him, and flew “Before Bunsteris disappearance, in fact,” 

up to see how her father was. When Ralph went ^ ‘ said Mr. Corbet, fixii^ liis steady penetrating 
into his own roomjiie was with himself, bo^ eyes on Mr. Wilkins’s countenance, 

for what he had smd and wpat he had not said. “ Yes— exactly— before Dunster’s— ” mum- 

•His mental look-out was not satisfactory. bfed out Mr. Wilkins, red and confused, and not 


Neither he nor Mr. Wilkins were in good liu- finishing his sentence. * • 
mour with the world in general at dinnftr-iime, “ By the way,” Iffii^ Ralph (for with careful 
and it needs little in such cases to condense and carelessness of manner he thought he could ex* 
turn the lowering tempers into dli^particular tract sometMug of the real nature of the impend- 
dircction. As long as Elliuor and Mss Monro ing disgrace from his companion in the state in 
sf ayed in the dining-room, a sort of miody peacg which he then was ; and if he only knew more 
had been kept up^ the ladfes talking incessant^ about this danger he could ^ard against it; 
to each other about the trivial not&gs of their guard others; perhaps himself), “By the way, 
daily life, with an insljpctive con^usness that have you ever heard anything of Dunster since 
if they did not chatter on, sometfing woiffd be he wgnt off to— America, isn’t it thought P” 


i startled beyond ]fis power of self- 
ly the instantaneous change, iu. Mr. 


As* soon as Rnlph shut the door behind Wilkins which his question produced^. Both 
them, Wilkins went to the sideboard, and started .^ip ; Mf. Wilkins white, shaking, and 
took out a bottle which had not previously made tiying ^ say Something, but unable to form a 
its appeatance. * sensible sentence. 

“ Hkve 2 ^ little cognac ?” he ^ked, with an “ (^od God ! sir, what js the matter ?” said 
assum;]^on of carelessness, as he pouted out a Balph^ alarmed at these signs of phj^ical suf- 
wine-glMsful. “ It’s a capitalething^or tliq head- fering. . ^ ^ 

ache ; and this nasityj|pwering weathAhas given Mr. Wilkins sat dow^u &zid repelledhij nearer 
me a racking iieadackc all day.” ^ approach without spbakii^. ^ 

“ 1 am sorry for it,” said Ralph, “ for 1 had “ It is nothing, only this head^q^Mnik* 


What 1 wanted to say iras, that 1 am anxious i to his curiosity.^ 


j^aid Ralph, coldlsii Jiia 
luki^Mpalsed, giving waifm 
e waitdd!iiiua«iiuute 





ALL THE 


tCdadnete^b^ 


dttiiig MDev 0^^ 

: pdlni ’irhere liey HaH^toUped : whetber iff- 

J Isif bodibir or dbcomfott on iiHe 

Ipt^ bis. Gompaiiion l^:vr& qiute surs; ; 
/Vniile he belted bm 9gain the 

subject, IVb’. Wilfcms i^d lie bottle of brandy 
to himself and ffiled Sis g^tass agais, tossing off 
the spirit as if it bad bi^ii water. Iben be ti^d 
to look Mr. Goibet fidl m the face, with a^stare 
as pertSs^ous as he could m^eit^ but yery jjif-, 
lei^ from the keen observant Wbicb was. 
tricing to read bim through. 

** What were we talking about ?” said Balpb, 
at length, with the most natural air in the worldil 
just as if he had really beei%forgetfal of some 
haJfid^cassed subjec ^ ol 

toi^e aboiit,*^ growlftl out Mr. Wilkins^K* 
surly thick voice. % 

"Sir!” said Balph, starting to his feet with 
real passion at being so adc^sed by " WiDdns 
the attorney.” ^ • . * 

"Yes,” continued the htter, "HI manage my 
own,affair%»and allow of no meddling and no 
questioning. 1 said so once before, and 1 was not 
minded, and bad «came of it ; and now I sayfit 
again. And if you’re to come here and put im- 
pertinent questions, and stare at me as you’ve 
been doing this half-hour past, why, the sooner 
you leave this house the better I’^ 

Ealph half turned to take him at bis word, Snd 
go at once;, but then be "gave .Ellinor another 
chance,” as be worded it in bis thoughts; but it 
was in no spirit of conciliation that be said : ^ 

" You’ve taken too much of that stufl^ sir. Y(m 
don’t know what you’re saying. If you did, 1 
should leave your bouse at once, never to returu?” 

"You think so, do fbuSiJ said Mr. Wilkins, 
trying to stand up, and look dignided and sober. 
" 1 say, sir, that if you ever venture cuam to talk 
and look as you have done to-nigh^wby, sir, I 
will ring the bell and have you shown the dc^ 
by my servants. So now you’re warned, my fine | 
Mow !” He sat down, laughing a foobsh tipsy 
laugh of tAimph. in another minute his arm 
was held firmly but gently by Ralph. 

• "Liste^ ^.Wilkins!” he 8aid,G low 
hoarse voice. " Yiu shall never have|Co say to 
me twice what you have said to-night. Henc^ 
forward we are as strangers to each other. As 
to ElHnor”— his tones softened^^a littld^ and he 
sighed in spite of himseff— "1 do not think we 
should have been bappy. 1 believe our engage- 
ment was formed when we were too young to 
know our own mipds,hut 1 would have done my 
duty az^ kept to my word; but you, sir, have 
yourself sev^ed the ^CQESiexion between us by 
^yottr insolent to-night. X to be turned out 
^ by your servants I— I, a Corbet of 

^ Westley, ^ho Jfot subiSit to such threats 
tarn aj^ c|-^C^Eilm, let him be ever so’ 
t Qe was outof the room, almost out of 

t ^ hdAs^ before last^ Words. 

fi|.ic^]:cdy angry, then 
' lastly dismay^ into ^ibiiety. 


Crabet! Balph!" ie called 
then he got up and went to the door, opened it, 
looked into thej fully-lig^d haR ; jjBjfl wyui so 
I quiet there thatme. C(^d hear the quiet voices of 
I the women in drewmg-roomtalldng tege^er. 
Be tiioughf for a moment, went to the hat*stand, 
an^missed Ralph’s low-crowned strsfw hat. # 
Ihen he sat down once more in the dinings 
room, and endeavShrfsd to make out ex^tly what 
had passed ; but he could not believe that Mr. 
Corfaik bad come jfo any enduring or fimd resolu- 
tion to break bff^ his engagement, and he had 
almo^feasoned Mmself bc^k into; Ms fotmerstate 
of mdigfiation at impertinenoe add whdff' 
^Uinor came in, pale, J^urried, and amuoijif . • 
“Papa! what does tbia meanP’ said she, 
putting an open note into his hand# He took up 
his glasses? but Ms hand shook so that he could 
hardly rea^ The note was^froM the pars(^age^ 
% Ellinor ; onk three lines sdht by Sfc. Ness’s 
servan^\Who Ead come to ^tch Mr. Corbet’s 
tilings. •He had written three lines with some 
^nAderation for Hlinor, even' when he was in 
ms first flush of anger against her father, and it 
must be Confessed of reUef at his own freedom, 
thus brought about by the act of another, and not 
of lus own working out, which partly saved Ms 
conscience. The note ran thus : 

" Beab Ellinob,— Words have passed be- 
tween your father and me which have obliged 
me to leave his house, 1 fear, never to return to 
it. I will write more fully to-morrow.v But do 
not grieve too much, for I am not, and never 
have been, good eifough fo^ yw ar God bless you, 
my dearest Nelly, though I call you so for the 
last time.—R. C.” , * 

"P^pa, what is it?” Ellinor cried,'* clasping 
her hands toj^ther, as her father sat silent, va- 
i cantly gazb^intathe fire, after finisMng the note. 

" 1 donft know 1” Said he, looking up at her 
piteously f| " it’s the vQ:)rld, 1 think. EverytMng 
goes wroni^ with me and uSine : it went wrong 
before tha^^ night— so it can’t be that, can it, 
EUigorP’ t t' 

" Oh, papaY’ said she, kneeling down b^him, 
her face Mdden on his breast. 

He }ut one arm Ikuguidly round her.^ I 
used to read of Orestes and the Purics at Eton 
when 1 was a boy, and I thought it wassail a 
heathen fiction. Poor little motherless girl!” 
said he, laying his other hand on her het^, with 
the caressing gesture he had been accustomed to 
use when she had been a little child, o *^id you 
love him ^very Nearly; Nelly P” he whispered, 
his cheel^ hers ; sopiehow of late 
he has not seemed to me to be good enough for 
thee. He has got w inkling that soniething has 
gone wrong ; and P^^was very inquisitive— I may 
say, hej^uestioned me in arelssitiess kind of way.’^ 
“ Oh, pai^ it WM uy doing, 1 api afraid. I 
said something long ago about ^ssibl^iisgrace.” 

He pushed heir awaP; heustood u^, and Igoked 
at her with eyes dilated, half in fear,^half 



fiewseaessf^tif an an^il U 


prostinfec»iLti6,gww"S. . I / 

^(A, dii^^ mtenl * %idd 

ing' to Ilia kiiie^^ clinapicigJtli^ /Wi^ 

hi^s. ^Ipnditasif it wereapoanblecaseof 
some one ebe-'last AxQ:ust-<4)^ lie immediately 
applied it, and admd ine if itmb over me the 
disgrace, onahaaier:! 

—hung; and what opotii I aay?’* ^ 

Anythmg^a^ti^^ pnt him off the 
scent# God K^jne^ 1 am a lost tc^ betrayed 
fclffmy d^f • 

^Ifinorllt go of his knees, and coyered her 
face. £yery one^tabbed at that poor heart. In^ 
a znmnte or ^-her father spoke again. 

“I don’t mean what 1 say. 1 often don’t 
mean it nbw. EUingr, you must foigiye mg, my 
child f’ HeJtoc^d, and lifted hei^p, and sat, 
down, taling ner on Us knee, an#5mo<uing her 
hair off her hot fd^ehead • ‘ Remembda child, 
how very miserable 1 am, and haye forgiyege^i 
for me. He had none, and yet he must ha 
seen I had been drinking.” « j 

** Drinking, papal” said Ellinor, raising her; 
head, and looking at him with sorrowM surprise. 

“ Yes. I drink now to try and forget,” i^d 
he, blushing and confused. 

Oh, how misetablo we are !” cried Ellinor, 
bursting into tears—" how very imserable ! It 
seems almost as if G6d bad forgotten to com- 
fort us !’’ • 

" HttSii ! hush !” said he. " Your mother said 
once she did ;so^ pray th(|t might' grow un 
religious ; you niiist be reiigms, child, becauro 
she prayed for it SO often. Toor Lettice, how 
glad J. am that you are dead !” Here he began 
to ery like a child. Ellinor comforted him mth 
kisses ra^er than words. He pushed her away, 
after a while, and said, sharply : %]^ow mui^. 
does he know P 1 must moke sure of (bat. Bow 
much did you tell him, Ellihor ?” J 

" Nothing— nothing^ indbed, papa, mt What T 
told you just now P* ® . J 

" Tell it me again— ^e exact wor£ !” 

"1 will, as well as 1 can; bs it Was%st 
Augusj^ 1 only said, * Was it right foig«i woman 
to marry, knowing that (hsgrace hung ow her, 
and kfieping her loyer ^ ignorance of it ?” 

" That was all, ^u are sure ?” 

, "YCs. He immediately , applied the case to 
me— to oijrsclyes,” 

" And he i|ever wanted! to know what was the 
nature of the threatened disgrace r* • 
"YesTh^did.” * ^ , 

"And you told him^” * 

"No, not a wordmore. He refentd to the 
subje<^ a^n to-day, in the shrubby ; but 1 told 
him nothing more. Youqr^ bdieye me, don’t 
you, papa P” 

He pressed her^ him, bat did*no^spe^. 
Then he tcjpk the note up again, and read it with 
as much care aigybttentm&aedie could collect in 
Jbjg agitated state of bind. 




k. enough I He shrinks from 

the ^|^^( of the diegritce. Thou must stand 
al6ne,-]pdr jbear the sins of tl^ father.” 

Hriwopk 30 much as he said this, that Ellinor: 
had any suffering of her own on one side, 
and t^ib oo^e her thoughts to the necci^'ty 
of get&ig her father immediately up to bed. I^e 
sat "by bun till he went to sleep and she codU . 
leaye lum, and go to her own room, to forg^/ 
fulness and rest, if she could iind those priceless 
blessings. 


j DRE»8 IN PARIS. 

f • • 

Theue is a recent pubiicatioii, entitled La 
Noayj^ Baby lone, Litres d-on Froyindal en 
; %urp^h Paris. The nlw Babylon, of course, 

[ if^aris ; the Provincial who has been taldog a 
ndm t^i^ is M. Eugene. PeHetan, formerly a 
notary, but latterly a newspaper writer, to 
%hom all4he newsfmp^ are closed, by autho- 
ri^. Wp cannot conceive our own Home Secre- 
ta^^timating to the Times, toth^eral^ to 
the Daily or Illustrated News, tbaT^it wds as 
mnch ^ I'heir place was wcjrth to allowaMr. 
Reddyriter or Mr. Hitemhnra to remain “on 
them” a week longer ; but so it is elsewhere. 

To take his jaunt to Paris our acute Provin- 
cial started by railw^ from Bordeaux, which 
suggested to him the allowing teflection : Why 
do we pay fox our place rat proportion to the 
distance to be hnveUed P This mode of tariffing 
team-looc»notion places the extremities of 
Piance (or of any other country where the 
nulw^ system prevails) in a condition of infe- 
rigrity. It recompenses Orleans for being situ- 
ated’ on the Loire, while^it punishes Bordeaux 
for having pitched hnr tent beside the Garonne. 
The same of York compared with Edinburgh. 

The inyariable answer is, that the traveller 
who goes tw farthest ought to pay the most 
money ; for the reason that the railway from 
Paris to Bordeaux cost more than that from 
Paris to Orleans, and that the company bums 
more coal in making the total jounomy than in 
treyersing only the ^fbh portion of it. The 
aigiuaeqt viears a logical semblance which serves 
omy tol^lead. It was in yirtue of this arga* 
that the postage of letters used to be in 
proportion to the distance. It honestly took 
for granted tl^ a sealed envelope caosed a 
greater expense to the Postroffice % pushingon 
to MaiseiUes than by stoppure half vmy. 

, Brit one day,, a cleVer feupw mounted the 
tribune^ and reasonedthris pSadit not ffirst been 
so reasoned in a place rifiere ..riiere is no tri- 
bune?]: Sinrethe^aditeteistretioa liases 
a mail servm ovi^ the wlfble extent of its tjjfri- 
tonr — since' this service acts legularlji yina^n.^ 
sally, and punotuiilly every: day, whatevef be 
the number of letters se^.t<r^atdoes if mat^r 
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to the administration than the diminution of ike 
distance causes any eoonomy.: The argunmt 
made its fortune. Coul^ it not be applied to 
rail^*ay travelling P ^ , 

Granted that a traveller is a more oumVer- 
some article than a sheet of paper folded Snd 
stuck into an envelope. Granted that the lower- 
ing*of the prices would double the number of 
travellers, mid, consequently, the expenses, for 
accommodation and locomotion. On that point, 
there ^dold a rule of proportion to settle. 
Therefore, mtliout requiring an uniform rate, as 
for the post, we might certainly demand a reduc- 
tion of the tariff in proportion to the distance. 

What is here suggested is not an imaginary 
scheme, but an experiment already tried; ? 
reality in execution. There are several com- 
panies who at this moment apply the^systen^ 
of diminished charts ih proportion to the Ipngju 
of the journey ; but the favour is solely giantf& 
to packages in goods trains. Bat why should^ 
men be treated differently ? Why should living 
pareds cost the comply \iore than parcelsf^ 
done np in packing-clolh P Is it because the 
one get mto the carriages of th^sClves, 
whi&t the others have to be hauled into their 
places by the aid dP trucks and pulleys P-r-because 


the former weighfromone to two hundred pounds, 
and the latter from one to two thousand P 


Before approaching the decorations of the 
ladies, let us cast a glance at the decorations of 
Paris. Why has half Paris been demolished, to 
be built up new again, fresh and fineP M. 
Pelletan is not a blind admirer of the change. 
Ground is of sucli enormous value, that room k 
ferociously economised. The new houses (k*s- 
play their coquetry to the street ; their fa 9 ade 
IS adorned with sculptured embroidery; bit 
enter them. They nothing but cellolar 
prisons ; there are no ck.mbers, nothing but 
closets; not even cloSrets, only ships^ cabins. 
Ton can’t breathe in them, you are stilled ; there 
is hardly room to stretch your legs before the 
fireplace* The architect thinks he has done 
too much for the kitchen, if the cook can stand 
upright in it. 

They believed that they would ventilate Paris 
by opening a multitude o{ Boulevards right and 
• left. They have, in fact, ventilatedot^ iuanses 
which look out onrthe newthoroughfar^. But if 
the houses of the old time, fronted narrow streett^, 
they had, at least, behind them, vast courts, 
and often even respecibable gardi^s. Tlie demo- 
lition of Paris has put in front what uoed to be 
behind, and has, moreover, dimiiiished the column 
of respirable air. The new houses enjoy abun- 
dant daylight on the side next the Boulevards ; 
but, £Dy,the other aide, they look into narrow 
courts/or rather cellars, ^/here at no time of the 
yesjg&gtn the sun shiife. As the private apart- 
auM^kqi^the most part enter into this sort of 
pemMoolar weU-drain, public salubrity has 
^t iuher thaq^gyued by the revolution of 


8 ^ ’ 


in^venience. The 
buna houses 
Sipf only,, more or 


less. They knoor by expmdence tfaftt from one 
century tp another^ not to say friki die |^iieni« 
tbn to another,lj Prdgressa, changes ell the con- 
.ditiens of humsm existence. Ifow, ifi the pece 
at wkich Progress u stalking along, k oenmty, 
now-o’-days, is katdly more than fifty years. 
Is it prudent, then, to reconstruct Paris with 
hewn stone, and iron, when to-mbrrow, per- 
haps, some uul^own bhemist, now stooping 
over, his work in a laboratory will discover 
some new system of heating or nghting by elec- 
tricity Either more nor mss marvd&ns than 
the tele^aph), and already destined to up^t the 
inten^l economy of every household t 
Pans, it appears, has been reVui|^^ thrtifi 
ipriuciptd reasons. Fjrst; as a mean^ pf stra- 
tegy. • Paris is now an entrenched camp, with 
the Louvre fpr its quadrilateralrj The posi- 
tion is oiSyto be stormed by canncui — a tool 
which rictus do not find at every gunsiuith’s. 
Nt. second reason ^has been,* tosfuraish em- 
'ploym^ to; workpeople. ^ third, to dress 
Paris itV Sunday clothes, for the reception of 
all 4he travellers of the universe. The^inven- 
^on of steam-travelling has converted it into 
the inn for Europe :• vmich brings us back to 
the question of luxurious ornament, setting 
other considerations aside. A sovereign people 
ought to have a capital as elegant as a palace ; 
an, artistical people, a capital as splendid as a 
museum. The luxury of outward show is the 
sign of the superiority which one race has over 
another. Some one has defined it to be, the 
Beautiful addgd to the Useful. . But, if, possible, 
it should be restrained to the classes who are 
rich enough to indulge in it with jmpunity. In 
fhat case, luxury is a. publiC’ltervice— a means 
by which the we&lthy restore to society thp 
overplus of their revenue. But when it- in- 
vades call classes without distinction, it hinders 
them all from saving anything : that is,^prevents 
the reprodu^ion of wemih. 

Assure^, during the period when Louis 
Philippe feigned withqut much ceremony, with 
^ umbrmla under his arm. the capital of the 
civilised ^rld could-sh^w, luf at present, hand- 
some mansions, equipages, and liveries, and 
handsome mmen disphyed in ranks in the 
balcon of thftOpera. But if luxury then kept 
its place*'in France, it took no more ftan its 
place ;®now, we see it? everywhere, and nqtlsing 
else. It reigns like the<» first personage of the 
State, like the hero of pubuo convention. 
Wherever you go, you hear talk of. nothing but 
trimmings and furbelows, millions of frax|p8, and 
correctional police. , o 

Beholh that lovely youx^ woman^ siyated or 
rather su^-^in hfr arm-ohaur, her head leaning 
on her b/Sid, like the pqMfied statue of griet. 


convulsive heaving of her bosom sends fiashes 
from the diamonds^bat adorn it. Why is she 
weeping tbusi in the pallw and affliction of 
Hecahe«,f , <Ha8 death robbed her of her child, 
or an earthquake at the .Bourse d^ouredher 
fortune F Not abalb. her hiSil^and nas just re- 
fused her a set df'xfiaifients from 
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mms m vasoa. 
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• Mturioe’« establislmian^; and, lA ^ moment it aecording^to his beapi ideai> he goes 

of shfr imaeitt!iBtS|y of heracr imd mpps his pkoe» his bm thrown bsok^ 

quaintanj^^unat^^ W flihjg lo^ him* on a "smst the farther en4 of theproom« whence 
md pouadwii^ her hsaafdl(Mfi oho suffers ho^Oomiim^ the mancsnvre with a wand of 
mote cjniiefly^ ia dvsry fibre of her bod|, thilri offlOe* ; , 

the wretched creatures who bedeck thenr < per« the right, madame !’* The dient phonos 
sons with the finery of oast*off clothes. She will a qi^er of a revolution, 
have that set of omaments^^evertheless ; she ** To the left !’* The patient tutus in ihe'^* 
hassaidit, sh^hssswomit; 8hehasit,infact. posite direction. f ; V 

Only— who paid for it? - d'Infront!” Madame fiu^s the artist 

.lue eonseqnenoe of converting wdlseh into -* Behind !’* She turns her back, 

patt^-cards of the fashions is, that luxniy and When all is over, he^dismisses her with a I 

finery, in the ponrse of time, deprive of lordly gesture: ‘'That will do, madame.** 

161 sentiiii^tVf modesty. The easy duchesses f The Paris d^gantes, marvdlipg at the de- 
Cl# th^E^ency at last selected their waiting^ lightful ways ofwtheir milliiier in pantaloons, 
maids from amoifgst their lacqueys. Their foot- came to the conclusion that a man mo made a 
men laced tlmir bodices, or fastened the bows of »|ob^sc well, ought fina^ to put it in place him- 
their crawats. But would you beliffve that, in leIf<r-ought to stamp if with the mark of his 
the Igtter half of tils nineteenth e^taiy,*thei:e dmn’s claw. Ck>nsequently, whenever there is a 
axe beaidedmiUlhers— man^iilmers, cuthent^ ball a^^ court, or at the jS6tel de Ville, or au 
men, men like Zcgiaves— who, mh iMr solid evening party of ^emony at the Palais Royal 
fingers, take the exact dimensions of toe highest 'or die Luxembodfg, about ten o’clock at 
titled women in Paris— robe them, uinrobe night you will see a long file of carriages drawn 
and make them turn backward and forwara up ^ore the house of the foi;mgn l^ies’- 
befoie them, like the waxen figures in hair- tailor, with their melancholy coachmen buned in 
dressers’ shops. * tkeir wraps. Their mistresses mount the stair- 

You surely know the Rue de la Paix-^the case of the Temple dels Toilette. As they enter, 
Street of Peace— so called because it coibme- they each receive a ticket in the order of 
morates War under the form of a column, their arrival, and are shown into a waiting-room. 
There resides somewlere in it an Englishman As they can only appear one by one m the 
who enjoys a considerably greater popularity presence of the Pontiff of the Skirt, the last 
in the world of furbelows than any Lenten comers have sometimes to wait a long while, 
preachei^whidsoever. It must be avowed that By a delicate attention, the master of tlic man- 
thisT Au^is has created a novel art— the art of^ sion does his best to solace as far as possible the 
squeezing in a woman a^thc waist, with a pre- fatigues of the ante-chamber. A buffet, liberally 
cision hitherto "unknown. He possesses tffe supplied, offers the consolation of meats anU 
jnspiraiion of handling the* scissors, and the ^stry. The ethe^ petites maitresses of the 
genius of sloping out. He knows to a thmd raris saloons lay in a stpek of strength for the 
the exact pomt where the stuff oughbto fit polka, by eating pM de foie gras at' discretion, 
tight, and where it ought to float loosely. At and washing it down ^ith Malmsey Madeira, 
first sight he distinguishes, in tl^ contexture Thus refreshed at the expense of the establish- 
of a lady, what ought to be displayed and meat, they intrepidly confront the operations of 
what concealed. Destiny sets hin^ from all the toilette. He looks, he inspects, gives a 
eternity to disoovey the •law of criioline and finishing touch, sticks in a pin, arranges a 
the curve of the ^ettikoat. In otw respects flower, and madame has realised the prototype 
a perfect gentleman, always fresh^haved, al- of elegance. The master gets rid of them one 
ways frizzled: black^odat, whittf cravat, •and after Uie other, tumiqg them off hand rapidly, 
batiste^ shirt-cuffs fastened at tie. wrist with Neve^heless, like m great artists, this son of 
goldexF buttons; he officiates with all the myity ^bion lias his caprices, Ife will clothe and 
of fi diplomatist who hold)!, the fate of the worla cidticise, doubtless, any woman ; but he prefers 
locked up in a drawetrof his brain;. . ample women. He believes that these do most 

When he tries' a dress on one of the living' honour fb his tpent, putting it more plainly in 
dolls of t^e Chaussde d’Antin, it is with profound endencm For them he reserves ^ the attmi- 
attentipn*thathetouohes, pricks, and sounds it, tions and all the ingenious flatteries his 
marking with chalk the aefective fold. From profession. As to beauties who are redact 
time tostime he draws back, in. order ^o judge V the meagre volume which is rigorously indis- 
betterof nis work from a dtstaffil^ he^looxs pensabletp escape being a ghost, heNConsents 
through his hand, okaed into She snapo of an to dress them, ^oerteftly— but without mithu- 
eye-glass, and resutndl with inspired finger the siasm, solely as a duty of insolence. • 
modelling of the drapery pu ttie person of the There % itet: the slightest intenticis 
patient. Sometimes be plaiiis a flower here, and cast disfavour ofi the tal^t of the ^n^ish * 
tries a bow of riU^n ai its mde, to test the artkt, and still less on charactv ; . 

r iral harmony of the toilette ;*‘meftowhile, he has a profession which he Sehiisis.'^ife Is 
modeg^*£ve, in process of formation, re- epjmgedijpva emnmerdhl tttctertaking. ipa ha 
signed and ]a(iionlete.jsikntly allows her enaeavours to W«apfitFw^!mers^ there 
— -ncomplfth Km efeation. At last, Imnniirthat, fonit Swes all theadKimhtef^ 
bandied the taffety^like clay, and him bemreen prosperiiv and min. Bftwhil" 
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1 ^ we to titink of his eumia.^; ^ 
of the Exchsi^, viftiioiisf jjiit 8«Smitl;f 1^: 
fetfui of then&elves and tiieir hiishaiids |o dfor; 
Ottss with a maB-milliiieF» at^ the petiid|i 
problem of the height of a dress ? . 

And nu^k the oontrast : m the eamo^siFeet; 
a coarse of. literature^ poetry, history, 
phj, ftc*, ti^ open etery eveniBg, am e^- 
auctf^4)yjp^e^om celebrity. Not one of 
tho80^:Spmd>ohildmL of fortune who motmted 
to iifst door to try on a dress, erer had the 
cui^Mi^ iio step in at the ground floor, to live 
for a few minutes a hfe of intelligence. And 
jet, the v&j same time, the working di»ss-i 
makc^ of that establii^ment M by a trifle obt 
of their modest wages, to obtain admission to 
those literary confereiteesL Confined tfl-^heiA 
own thoughts during their^ loos employmei|j| 
with the needfle, they thirsted alter knowledg# 
as flowers thirst after dew. It is the worich^ 
class, now, who*read or lia^n; the olassOFat 
ease, dine and dance. lAeanMiile, the hfyEuiis 
movii^ along the dial-plate, and a.new<geMra« 
tion Hs con^ig, with a mystery marked upon 
its forehead. 

Would youlike^ know how much a fashic&- 
ablc wife costs her husband P You shall be 
favoured with a slight glimpse of the mten(»r 
of a Parisian household. 

A man of good family lately married a youi^ 
lady, also oi good family, in the eyes of the city. 
The match £)ubtless was the consequence of 
the acknowledged affinities wMeh exist betw^n 
birth and fortune. The husband bore the title 
of marquis, to which it appears he had really^ 
right. He owned a heavur mortgaged estate 
in La Chalosse, and a dilapiaated coateau wh<»e 
roof he got kept in repdr ^ the year. He had 
served in the Second Ij^usSh-s he reached 
the rank of aceountfmt-csmtain ; bat when his 
fortieth birthday arrived, he resigned his com- 
mission, in order to turn his territorial marqui- 
sate to the beat account. He was an intrepid 
sportsman, an excellent shot, a still better 
aumer (Dompanion, and had hitherto kept dear 
of the matiunonial yoke. 

Hie young lady was descended from a Seine- 
‘et-Mame nmler, who had an inatiziCtm know- 
ledge of the scie^e of flour, and when had gc^ 
logdher,, some saj three,' othen four, sdliions 
,ef francs^ skilftuly handlingjbhe bimhel mea- 
sure. She had been educated atfthe c&ivent of 
Saor^-CcBur, in company with tfeto titled 
bSspdhg of Ae Faubourg Saant Cermain, 
Whmime learned to dance, to play the piano, to 




btimn marvelling at hu^ughter’s perfeetions, 
l^ere her a dowry in ^eordance wiUi' his en<b.u 
siate. He rigged her out, on the wedding 
itlr a couple iqI thousand pounds a year 
shares,. i^A: half Ih the ommbus dc 
rtsare of his daughter’s 
that th^ bride riiould 
'^-^isigbiidiundsed 
t^ expenses 



mdd;. the first day lef the second three < 
mofitH he serunUi^s^ gave her tim mrler’s 
pttMneiiyi: Tbewuu^giijie 

w^ msa 4d%ht .affiMauripated^^s^^ 

S^hshgeViidbfitinw In 

the ^morning, at tlm kealriasb heui^ she made 
h«r first appearaDapm a cashmere 

dress, embroidered with Uus 4mers, lined wi& 
satin, ^shtly open in fcomt 'to anow n glimpse 
of a Viumnsniice petticoat tchamed w^ 
trifle of some ei^ty TO^^ • 

Hair do you like th» rsflie chambre f” 
she wonld saqr to her husband. ^ 

^ The marquis W(mid/m8t a ridelong glapoe 9t 
mndame, and blunuy anaweri "Perfect.” And, 
as he was^ always hui^rv in the uaenmin^ he 
wouM yaliftntly attack a slice of pie^crust. 
'VPput on, 0 ^ dbeount,” the young 
con^aed^acctepaBying ^he yooraidth one 
of thos^&mnng looiu whio^ seem to promise 
etemity^ happiness. 

wife is dsmdedlj fond of me,” thought 
tliebusbaiid. 

At one^o’clock in tbe afternoon the marquise 
reafmeared on the horizoif with a change of de- 
CprSion. This time, she wore a toueite dc 
Hois, that is, a dress in which to appear at the 
Bois de Boulogne : a grey velvet dress, with 
manteau of the same, botft trimmed with sable 
fur--^the whole estimated at one hundred and 
sixty pounds, at the lowest faiihing. She first 
offered her husband her forehead to Iqpys ; then, 
resting^her two arms on his chest, and Ibokmg 
fA him from head to fgot, in assort of ecstasy : 
^You have again forgotten to compliment me,” 
said she, in a eaiessmg tone of reproach. 

** About what, madame P” 

She%hniptly stepped a yard or two back* and 
takii^ her dress in both hands, as if she were 
dancing, ^^pdmut this,” she replied. lugrate 
that are, it is again for your sake I” 

Helicipus !” the husband answered. And 
thenhe aflded, mentally, might safely state 
that my grows moifl and more affectionate 
every minufe.*’ 

like dinnfr hour aariflid; but madame first 
underwent hell' third moult, and put on.a dress 
embro^ered, in colours, at tbe bottoiC, with 
bouquets of corn-flowers and poppies, «iifter- 
spersed with, ears of cem, fastened by azure 
nbbon, so abundant and rustlmg that iWmuld 
be heard, behind the scenes, appnuK^ing from 
the next room. Hiis kst howevpr, had 


he would kayo b.is revenge, and withqpi 
any fresh p/JvocaiioB to compliment, Biviiie I 
ho coLchumed, at he behtU» his wife enter the 
^iii^TOom in hpr third ttansformatiou. 

What nohaeuse mb you talking, my dear P” 
ohe sulkily anaweiflA ^ The dress is a complete 
foiliire, a fri^^tftil dress; frightful in cut, and 
Irigtitfld in^mlour. The blue and tiie red give 
you the idea of fireworks. In the 6k>p-wmdow 
ri had a tolert^leftffacL bw ob gie, it makes me 


ri had a toleiibleftffiqgt, bw ob gie, it makes me 
locA: 8 year older. ^ am reidly/ ashadhd 
annear in it ttfforo vou.” 





to 
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Sho ate hiuaom^* 

thedeMn wi# am^ die leCt tki tem iQ!i>u<; 

an a bi^-diieaelo gd te atOOipite the 

Mmiater of 8hh^:of #h|te tulle eoyere^ 

with « A jalden; ne^f^k,; from whose 

meshes Mtrudoclaj^df blonde, witlitgold^n 
sts&at tliie i»p ot eaeh puff^ fairy robe, with 
qiiiIluigs.of iteija of one hundjiM aind | 

"^ixty pegpds added to the xpiUbieJ^elbiU;;^ . 

• then^ thai I am manidd to fo 

different womeif/* teo^ht the hneba^ sorrow- 1 
ful&y, as he^aocompaow his trife tg the squares 
of tne Qarrouael ' 

lie regolariy: paid the s^eond, tbird^ :a^ last^ 
instalnient wf nAdame'a privatOipspeB^ ; bu? I 
lo, at the end of 4 he year, tlie millineUiesentec^ 
to the marquis a supplementary bin of two 
thousand and eighty pounds for unforeseeh out- 
lay on dress ! The marquis began by turprag 
the milliner out of tlie bouse ; but, dpon reflec- 
tion, he called her back, and obediently paid the 
bill. He added, however, a marginal no&, to 
the effect that it was the last-bill of the kind he 
would pay. One item, especially, made him | 
shudder ; a parasol was set down at twelve 
pounds. As if a parasol of that price had ever 
existed under the sun ! : , I 

The ipcrifice once consuinmated. the marquis 
without giving any cause for scandal, Without 
scolding, but, on the cqptrary, kindly altho 
flrmly, entreated his wife^to have the goo 
, ness to coniine her ele^ces within the bounds 
of her credits. She nsteiied to him quietly; 
8he*reg^rded liim with an air of astonilument : 
then, as if yielding to an internal impulse, she 
threw her arms round her husbanlHs neck, and, 
cnvelopii^ him with the totality of her affection, 
stifling him in the embrace of her passion, she 
sobbeo, she wept, gnd bogged his paJIdoB. "It 
was all done to ftleaAyon,*’ she Md, "This 


.kixbi&^-'or 

th#;iPdStebtbry huaband befiro 

Ibe jiidto 


bis 

la 

Siatebteiiot 


domestic coup la 

^ ber Haabaad. She clOte not 
weep : ai^ never breaks out Sftie only maiiljU^a 
Shebaaeeweredher counteoiiiade 
with a marble mask. When her husband spedKib 
she appears not to hear him. When jie aaks a 


altar,* she added, laying her hand on hu heart. 

IWingering ray of the honeymoon sml shone 
on the tcarfm countenance of this Magdalen of 
•dressw All was pardoned, all was forgotten, imd 
the trea^ of peace was s^ded by an exchange of 
signat^ires on the chedc of the wife and the 
cheek of the husband- • • ^ 

. Andp ngverthdesB, MadamoJu^arqnisc be- 
came more and more splendm, mmunderwent 
continual transflgteations from oiie nouc of the 
day to another. Bnf at the end of thb year, the 
milliner, implacable as Destiny, returned to put 
in the husband’s handsaa fflBsh account of four 
thousand pounds ^which included several sums 
advanced for the purchase of a sci 
trimming;^ df some drawing-room furniture. 

The last quvftr tbuoA^moou had disap- 
•iiearfllcb from\the opi^ugarfirmaiiient; The mar- 
quis ^flatly reteed to aidmowledle ibie under- 


question, she answers Tes or No indifferently ; 
ime uses and abuses the terrible eloquence of 
the monosyllalde. When he wishes to take her 
out for a walk Oi^ a drive, she has a headache ; 
when he wants to go inte the oountzy, she is 
uffcztng from gastralgy--«-8he is dying, she 
emands to die m peace. ffiiiidly, if her hus- 
oand enjoys any dish at dinner, she affects never 
to pastflke of it. / ^ •• 

^l^meiimes, wh^ sitting opposite to this 
dornb woman, or rattier this white insensible 
sh^w of a woman-— tliis statue petrified with 
vexation — ^the husband, boiling ovw? witbimpa- 
tienoe, strikes the table with his fist, and shouts, 

81 a fit of ddirinm, "But speak, madame; rail 
at me, me a monster, nre a pistol at me, do 
anything — ^make a gesture, a movement, to prove 
that I nave' a living woman before me, and not 
apl^tom!" 

The wile languishingly raises her head, and 
smiles bitterly at ttis address. She is too well 
aware of the power of passive resistance to have 
any intention of changing her tactics. 

* She continues to die ; she keeps her bed for 
half the week, and receives visits there, with 
tte bed^slothes turned back very far, in order to 
display to her intimate enemies (called acquaint- 
ances), an embroidffec^chemise, an embroidered 
under-waistcoat, an embroidered pillow-case, an 
embroidered counterpane, and finsmy an embren- 
dered sheet, with, a marquise’s coronet in the 
comer. 

Then, all at once, under the protenee that the 
doctor bad advised her to take exercise, she 
would keep out of doors and away from home 
for half the day. • 

.. One evening, when, with pushed cheeks, she 
^wtumel to her own room, she cast a look' of 
! triumph in the glass, and hastily threw batt: 
bmr’bufnous, adii to ^ve more air to her (fliest. 
"At last, 1 am avenged,” she said. What did . 
she medh by that P Nobody ever knew exactly. 
There was some talk at the j^e about a amaur 
swotd wound which her hps)^ received in the 
Bois de Meudon. Star smee that day; he has 
resumed his agriimlttq^ nuTsmte onhis Uhalosse 
estate. ' ^ iMt «e^ o^him, was, that he had 
gained the prise fdiPDattam oxen. 

Who would b^eve that m Paris, In , 
where poiitkiai earthquake see boltimirily 
eaimiiig fortune to tottm^WrlkG^ 
sion of proper^ soQp mdvemslainfSW m- 
huritmaeMMlttcnd^^ 
deirovi ox prudenebasm e&y ttoutluti on tbf 
persona somethin like a oeopIMF^ 
pfi^d^ worth finely, ^sw up 


[Febr^ at, 


AtL 


.v* dmhy, and per^^ (!T<s-.iheir chiU 

:;mn;bnadP .lt(»uae»ftwui^^to^ as 

a^ ibunoaityi, costiiig $ach an ilii&jt^ priM| 

tt'at ft reasonable man mui (ktetriVft to do 
dat it. And what do do at the end of a 
month with all {iheae tlll: 6 e^^fbti^^ollSand•fraIic 
dresses^ wb^ thtiy wear 'three or four times f 
They sell tK^jto’di^rs in second-hand elotheh 
for fifty or ^ty francs apiece, and the oast^bff 
fintp inalces descent to embelUsh, perhadb 
to oiiajQrsIise,^^ members of the social Scales 

■ ■ : — 7 ^ 

A PaOVINCIAL POSTrOFUCB. 

Thebe is this difference between receiving an 
official installation into tny situation, ^dH)fing 
]^m to it, that while the former is merely «th 
work-apd^ service of life, the latter is so lit tip 
with all the associations of childhood and youth, 
that the most matter-bf-fac^busineas becomhs 
invested with somethings of the inferest Sind 
prestige of a birthright. Thus postal seiwicg is 
almost an Meritance to uS ; fOr my eiurHest re- 
collections are connected with the daily routine 
of office-work, carrmii on in the room which wal 
partly devoted to nursery employments and 
amusements. Postal arrangements in the coun- 
try^ so long since as 1827, were df the most 
primitive order; and it was considered suffi- 
ciently official, and convenient enough for the 
public, if the postmaster provided iji any ordi- 
nary sitting-room a counter on which to sort 
and stamp the letters ; a letter-box, with a slide 
opening into the street ; and a wooden pane iff 
his window, with a door in it throudi which in- 
quiries could be ma^. Gasing through thin 
little door, with childi^l^ wondering eyes, upon 
the marvellous panoranu> and procession of the 
outside world; sitting half-frigntened upon the 
counter, while my nurse stamped 7 ^ arms and 
forehead with talismamo impressions of the 
name of my native town, to secure me from 
gipsies and other baby-stealers, who' were the 
terror of our infmicy ; threats, when 1 was trou- 
blesome, of being tied and sealed up in the 
large London bag, and delivered over to the 
mercy of the clerks there, whoffi/I con- 
founded with the cannibals 1 heard my ddei 
brothers talking about ; these are the . most 
vivid recollections of my first years. ^Visions 
there are, too, faint but stirring, Of a daily levee 
at noon upon the ariival of the Londoif mail of 
the day before, when the privileged squire of 
tbo^ times, a grand old colonel of dragoons, 
whose, costume was a bright green qo^ with 
brass buttons, and huge ^^hite-topped boots, in- 
vaded the forbidden precincts of the office itself, 
in the rocking-chair, read 
fiS^raiSlfjflKisure; while the letters were 
sorted b^M^pcln^^ hadds, amid laughter, 
through the window. 


|i|iiimelf in the rocking-chair, read 
Hteisure; while the letters were 
Wclnljijyjpn's hadds, amid laughter, 
^^Irjes^hro^h^the window, 

l^^drad forty 
Dond^, in a mid^d coMty, of 
am was the (Stseom for sixe^d im- 


^ was the ^bentre of a postal dil- * 
triet b(: ftbout forll{y s^ea iff circuit, ccmtaining 
oilO'^b^dted and seveniy^tWo viUageb ibid ham- 
lets^ a cbnsifferftbls mtion of a coal and 
iron; country thickly populated ; yet the average 
number of lettera ■ xeeehred and cbspatched 
weekly, before the esfoMiaihioent df the penny 
j^t, was only five taedtbd.' The postage upon 
these varied aoodrdis^ to distanea, from four- 
pepec td ^ujf connty-town, w^^ was eleven 
miles off (a ipod^te widk), to one shifiing and 
fourpencc-halfpenny t 6 the extreme norths of 
Scotlancb; the odd hidfpendy befog 
Wety Scotch letter^ aa a t# for pasaiig across^ 
^bridm^ over the Tweed. Throi:«hout all oaf 
wide &tifot there were no snb-bmees, and the 
'distribntidnoOf rural letters was a j^vate pffii- 
.cern^.Jetter^carriera.not then being servants of 
crdvfoi;' pne villtoous oldietter-carrierwhom 
rremeiqhgr/waa.a drunken, Rirly? dishonest 
<tCOundr%;,and who used to Garry the letters 
away^from the office to a wretched den of his 
own, where we sometimes saw him sorting them 
on^tlie floor, while he growled and snarled over 
them, like b dog over a heap of unsatisfactory 
boneg. Lettra destined for any distance from 
the town were always laid aside till a sufficient 
number for the same locality were accumulated 
to make it worth while to convey Ihem^ at the 
charge pf a penny a mile each letter. In those 
times a postman^s place was a lucrative and 
leisurely one; and 1 dimly recollect a very fat 
JjCtter-carrier, who was quite portly and/siajestic 
m his demeanour. And I can recal cases of 
algiost tragic interest^when letters written in 
great trouble and apguisb — ^perhaps a summons 
to a death-bed, or ft circumstance that demanded 
immediate attention-^did not reach the persons 
addres^d until days after the crisis must be 
over ; or even lay at the post-office for weeks, 
unknown of, tfod nnguessed at, until some chance 
messenger happened to call and inquire for 
t]^em. Gentry agents, and gentlemen who did 
not have Mvate bags? wercfecompelled to make 
it part of regtdar budmess^of the day to ride 
into the to^, though at a distance of six or 
eighl^miles, ascertain ff any correspondence 
aiTivcd for them. 

It Wfts the time of “expresses” in my ’child- 
hopd-— that clumsy arrangement for the «wift 
transmission of intelligeffce— clumsy, I mean, 
in comparison with the playful flash of electric 
wires. A special messenger, termed an ex- 
press, could be procured at a post-offiqep, aud 
despatched officially with a single fotter, and a 
way-bill to the time at the ehaifge oi[a 
shilling, anfFbt th 8 speed pf ten miles an hour. 
By some fortuifous cireRAstaiioe, these ex- 
presses always seemed to arrive in the dead of 
the night, when the quietn^s of thp quiet 'town 
was deepened inteff^ Srtemn stillness. There 
would be the sudden tramp^g and ringing of 
hopf-bebts bhrough the narrow streets; the 
thundering of a voU^ of immed pb>ws upon 
our fastened dpeff ; aery under the 

window of “ Haste, jpost haste 1” the sotffid . 
the sashes tmown Ujg, and dCtsements JSiung 





o^n oft^very wde t-w 
and agitatioa w affclwpfcl ipfise. 0^ the 
dread ablSlm lettei; aj&ht,etprea8 frox&Svrej^ 
was for stuidehi d^fNili^ at the how 

opposite our owd,.!i?1io> was l^uspg ftwagh TO 
window, yhen he heaid lus oifii,saBie shouted 
by the messenger, and answered it by a*wiid 
and bitter my, which IpTOittiig m ovr ears^ishe 
was thus calM up from hiadeep sk^ to receiye 
the mesiwe of death ftoid home^: Qu another 
eccasimi^ the ei^ress ^came wit^.a lecter to be 
foiwarded at one o’clock 

untizndl^<wr..^e j^stiTOterwaa com{kOed, ‘ 


of ertakiil^hiin, and carrying £m 0 |l to the next 
post-office. For the puroose of ccHiyeyii® go-, 
vemment despatcites to Dublin, ^iegpiiesCba werel 
kept always iiiPreadiness for 
at all the posiiug-hoases.betweeu iMidon 
Holyhead. At this moment 1 Jatrf a Tml 
yision of that bit of the old.HoTybead rotf run- 
ning along the narrow strip of coast whieh4{es 


and the tides of the Irish sea. As I saw it last 
summer, when walking from Conway t<f Pen- 
maenmaur, it was romantic,, and beautiful, 
and exquisitely pleasurable;' a long, lone, de- 
serted high road, leading beside great moun- 
tains and under overhanging precipices, with sb 
narrow a compass from the sea, that while we 
trod ufpii the spur of the hills on our left hand, 
the waves boomed sullenly against the tuggdft 
foundations of the walL upon our right. Plea- 
sant enough for us in the summer sunshiufi to 
• lean idly over the wall, ana look down upon the 
pl|y of the foam upon the crags below, and 
listenf. spell-bound, to the liquid splashfbg of the 
water. But what of the dreadful darkness of 
an utteHy unlighted night ; of the furious raging 
of the invisible ocean — ^invisible, or seen only by 
the gleam of its storm-tossed sur^; of tlm 
gbosUy ' roar of ^le wind tearing through the 
black ravines oT thg hills, , and i/shiDg down 
them with the fierce strength of C wrestler; of 
the biting rain and fleet, pelting piteou^ upon 
the klinoed eyes, and uiicoveif d fiu», and l)e- 
uunibed limbs, which could not be; sheltered 
dtiHng the furious xldibg ? Fancy Hi, these f 
and the express brasring and daring them all, as 
he 4He8 through the storm and the darkUjTO i 
A fuw iwe^s since 1 had to describe to a. 
’ circk o( wondering duldreu what a mail-coach 
was uke— 4hat gbry of my own (riuldhood. I see 
jagauwihp quiet drowsy strqg|^^ twenty years 
a^; the old-fitshioned siopT^be tinman’s 
cellar, echoing nsaiily with the jingling of the 
sonorous metal half-timbered um, with ita 
creaking sign, and Fickford’a cumbrous waggon 
standingut the dooi‘; ,aidthM rider whom 
we are watchii^, Sam the - post-boy, trottiw 
leisurely up the street oil his slbw ^ny, with 
OUT' let%r9^a, only four in number, wd very 
little one$i,.illffix^acro|gi saddle, like pan- 
wiuAs* Out tbwn.ima snoat a mile from the great 
artjenal Bontm road,, the WdRing-street ; ana 


! m their' 'SDSEttiit 


c6mbiQ.lw dur:.TOilm 

vtrhen a 

QliJ^;UhPTOant packet arrivebi(6ii:wV^ 
of Imys and girla-^d I have 
dcred sxiTO hpw much of this world’s WOtlL .ia 
dike; anil made play of, by children 
tdyes— r seam]^ joyously aibng the mOoi^ 
lanes, io meet the tiu o’clock mail to Londbti^ 
and mif there be stfil time to open the bag. 


and re<3eal it with the government seal, which 
we carry with us as the padge of our authority. 
How we pause together under the broad, TOootb, 
bare ahns of tbe bmhes, while Lancaster^ear, 
‘ ' Lahlsaster^whoje brain is filled with 
an. deuces, lays his ear to the iplound to 
sten. Beside us is 'the flashing of flitting 
l^ht) in the postinff-house ; the pawing of ex- 


near^a very iamt, ntml rolling souna— is the 
rattle of the wheels upon the irc^boan^ road 
three mfies away ; the mail is still a quarter of 
%n hour distant, and while qur authorised clerk 
executes her commissionf we children stand 
aside, hearkening breathlessly to this ever-grow- 
ing pace, which stirs our yotmg hearts uneasily, 
with a thrill as of some tenible and inevitable 
fate, sweepipg irresistibly towards us. A quarter 
of a mile away, and 'there are the sharp piercing 
notes of a bugle, " setting the wild echoes fly- 
ing and at fte signal the house starts into 
ui^er life. The pa\vmg horses are brought out, 
beautiful in their eagerness and impatience ; the 
4antems of the ostlers form a galaxy of flitting 
lights, and perhaps a ttpveiler, uncertain whether 
he can proceed oirtis Journey, fbr this is a road- 
side posting-house, watches anxiously for the 
red glare ^the. lamps under the arching boughs 
of the beP^es. The coachman condescends to 
take some little interest in the three passengers 
allowed to him; but the'guard looks down with 
I the composure of a felt superiority. Those great 
bags piled upon tlie roof, which have accumu- 
lated on the long •route frbm Holyhead; his 
i,o(^ed and solitary seat, into ilie recesses of 
whichTO carelessly drops ffiir little addition to 
the load; the shining holstef of the blunder- 
boss, ready to his hand, as if he nught v^lrit 
at'an^Tmom^ ; these are the cares andrespon- 
sibfiitms which give an extraqidin^ s^e of 
, dignity to his isolation from common duties. 
But when tbe mail dashes on furiously, as if 
frantic with the short ^troy of eighty seconds, 
and there is no s^kening of its hiBftdlqpg ^ace 
up the lull under the vicarage walls, we are 
amazed at the iningled^onohaianoe and»seu3i-d 
bility with which hc sends ringing ihiwl||^ tHI^ 
frosty air the flmlody of " The Sreeci HiHs of 


tunes for him : there is;m 
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jOI. mi lOUA Bdlfoilk 


■sAkih » sent eToy twik to I • 


teToUing pQ0t-«ffio^ with ^ staff <;tf ^ 

Baiitesemvhs^eoaah I ^ ^ 

jMk Jmiasts at any, laUway tmixm, who tfipapeaing mih letteia” W offemlw tt apost- 
IdQk teniai^^ WMrw a folate £y6i^o|lraelveB, 

as Bo'raaifffU^ Ite.Bto^inoxe.te ; whie^ a6w ofjipa maided at a &tBiioe, bogaat to 

1m e<^pMd ia|^^ ^ there wah tod Wrw.ao^h^^^ Pfsy pri- 

depbrtmeat ma ifo yaW affairs i&diiSlj^ at^lbe tillage ^sioffice ; 

shrill ao^eam eTi^ wldfltie 4d m aw seals jea- 

notes of.ifae Jmt4Mi^. . . ^ Ipnaly/ 1 

Bejbre . ijBMh - 4lwo ietter-eandm, the postma^, aaj to sboie ladieif expreasi]^ their 
sti^^. the^vfllaiouB cdd Perrj and his fat anxiety A see what Was ih a lattes to their 
eoMm distributed, the letters of our town, brotbeF,;^;*' (%j,‘li^ £mtoa! ydu just waiyi a 


aod w distoet of forty miles, veiy much at knife, a^t tbo hot, an^ seal, and 

their.owB disesetiou ; in 1862, Mtj-nme persons, ^*11 dpesi of itself*’’ .mugiviiig alto^ 


Wtolb^stmastoTS,raridiii^^ ^ 

earriers, were engaged upon nearly the ssme 
mund, in transmittioff imd delitaring l^toca|i 
uee through eyery tillaM and hamkt T|ei^Who yn 
in a room, half nursery^ the light work oceupieot ing alhi 
one person for about wo hours daily ; no^ three <fee ham 
clerks, no Idnger^hildren, are teqt&id to trans- Our teU( 
act the business of the samS^^.* Ike five trict, W( 

J J 1_1.4 J ‘.Jl • 


her without (oandi^iok ; A cafd 

known from dutinite df<*a letter, where 
^here ia no dii^ofution to piy into the enclosifee. 
Whsrw^^n^ ato^ totisfied^lth. know- 

^£e hands of his^estot l» Pr<^ 

our ten^atow among the letters of our dis- 
*trict, weP^w Ihe handwriting of most pemons 


hundred letters received and doBpatehedyreekly so bstimately, that no attempt at ms^ise, 
have multm]^ into fifteen thousand ; withkhe hfiWever cunn^ly executed, oould succeed with 
additibn ofiwo thousand five hundred news- us. We nolaeM the ominous lawyers* letters 
papers, and three , hundred and fifty book-pai$^ addressed to tradesmen whose circumstances 
cels ; while instead of five bags daily, thirty-four were^ growing embarrassed ; and we saw the 
are made up and despatched in a& direotions. carefully ill-written direction to the street in 
Now, almost the hour at which a letter is posted Liver^ol and London, where some poor fugi- 
is indicated by the date-stamp; but -Ihave be- tive debtor was in hiding. The evangelical 
fore me the cover of an cM letter, with the curate, .who wrote in a disguised hand and 
usual words Single, ^peedf* written upon it, under ani assumed name to the fascinating 
which bears no stamp whatever by which to public six^^ ^id. not 'deceive us ; tl^e^ young 
check the time of its d^very with the date of Qnaa^ who posM a circular love-letter to three 
its despatch. The official aurv^Uance has growv or four girls the same pight, never escaped our 
vigorous; fonnerly the surveyor sent courteous ndlice; the wary maidezi, prudently keeping 
intimation of his visits some days beforehand, two strings to her Ifew, unconsciously depended . 
that everytiung might bfi in order; but now, he, upon our good faith. The public never know 
or any one of ms numerous assistants, may enter how msieh they owe to official secrc^sy and 
the office at any memenf, and institute a rigid official honour, and how nurely this confidence 
examination all the details of its ^ork. Tms is betrayed. nPetty tricks and artifices, small 
old money^nrdeF desk, . too, ink-sMibed as a dishemesties, histones of tyranny and suffering, 
schoolboys hab done ks duty through all the exi^rations, and disappointments, were thrust 
changes of that branch of the service by which upon our notice. As if we were the official con- 
fifteen millions of money is now transmitted fidants of tfi^^ neighbourhood, w6 were acquainted 
annually through the United Kingdom. An old with the leaoihg events in the lives of most of 
. yeUow-feaved j^nny mem<vandum-book is the the tohabkants. ^ 

representative of the great ledgers ef to-day; Kor the pooD we were often persuadq^ both 
the entries in it< numbering ab^t fivet^kly, to read and write their letters; ^d the^lrish 
and the oommission chargeri being eightpei^ especial^, with whom penmanship was a or&e 
the pound,- with a stamp-duty of one shUling accomplishment, seldom failed to succeed in 
if tlm sum exceeded two pouniC|[ti. Ufifil^the their eloquent petitions; though no one»cau 
money-order business ceased to 1m a monopoly, realise the diffiemty of writing from aJPaddy*s 
and was incorporated with the JPost-offioe m dictation, where "thepratees, and thepig, 

1868, the whole cost of forwatdixm one pound the praistej God bless him!** become mydved 
by money-order from tois town to London, was in one loiig, perplexed sentence, without any 
uqjessthan two-imd-fourpemm; the enclosure period from to eid of the let^^ One 

of the order , in the letted involving a double such epistldi the vnain top^»of which was an 
chaige i^n the latter^ as only om sh^ could extravagant lamentation dVer the death of a 
sen^r^aaumle postage. wife, rose to the pathetfodiinax, '^andnow.Tm 

i I fens^oim t&t m all douniii^ ^aoes there is obie^d to wash g'leself, and bake meself !** 
antotinetive sosglaicm and doubt of the post- The letters of the Bn^h i|K>r, on the oen- 
bffine.,(^Kr^idter Scott’s type fcf an inquisi- traiy,' w^re emnposed of sborf, bald sentences ; 

two gjmM^hoiding exee^ in the oase bf the miners xieigli^ 
isg^ler upbefoiw w hl^ bcmriiood, who .ge^fefi^yliiii^^ 

mdL, % feet, wtole l<xA;- duet their correspondlnce^whh their 84?eet. 
6v|iP. a number of old fc^ Cirours, a hearU, dudagVbe yearly abseneet^ftlm 


j|0btf3a»Did|eiifc} 




woBld Mt jn o( POBter," wbUA fiMiea OBteqtiied to,j«uotaoi) Hum. Ateat 

them eq^ weu vlc^ ftjM ttOceii, «r 4 ^ 7 eus atp, vAea <ibe ahn edled 


, et(tiM»qraB.uti] 15 


adQii. It wat ebaaq^. aoBabtuteiladiaa who 

mmckonffiien 

a it wo $$ ^ ^ acemed to ngi^ it aa « BBtvnfl 
«Iu(& flaaaed itwMo wnqtued to,auoiaoi) ikm. Moat 


apj^SaatumsireroiaaaM Ine to tbe 
i,jiO iOM ^^oad abnod that Mto maej 


some sligUMiItmtiQKV mm Hymiier 

or l^ewone^s Fpenift. BotMiifrequBiitfytlie 
cases brought tp us irer^ SQixps([ip pnasp^m 
which Wc»uli i^nder;^ . ; ; ; * 

* Qne daj^a pooi: a 

qaarj^l)r, allowahoe throuirh our ofll^ fcooii the 
relkving<^cw ot)^ fm/^s narisVcweto 
uFhairQrdifep^heart!^ bebaiise W a 

weal^iani'jhtlea/i^ ht 

•sondx^ her father to ^ t^orkhoiiser-a UiA 
parO^tio, ax)Ld«chiI^Ush*old iiiapp, whpqLBhe had 
to teud %e aaii blautr^ hehad it a ru^^ 
upon 1)18 estate that iip.^'lw^gprs” should be kepj 
bj_any of his teBjaata the vott^ibii^as ^ 
otuei^eh^r ihrae*heai^ 

and. she had a va^e iiotioK a one | pesif (m suob eonsoaientioas 

among the poOT^ that if the Qae^aibuld ox% Nov and thSh came biirf snatches of ro- 
knov her wrongs, she wppld rmpTe« tli^. manoe,; romahces'^thai were never finished, 
pother time, a deaUtutei depremd lop)iiim Once* our interest was kPeily exm^ by a fair 
girl caiUe to ask how much it would cost to send jonng face presented dailr at theofike Window. 

_ 1 _■ xii i’_ -1 a 1 w xt •— A ‘ i» t- 1x1. - . 


a piece of her mother’s shroud to her brother ini 4 wuk face, with a chudiike, guileless smile 
Australia, as a sure token, she said, weeping, I in the dark, eyes and uptn* the rosy lips. We 

i-i J » 11 1 -wn r ■ ^i^rtA.l .x et % r n * ...i. xi j i 


that he would see her face ho more. Fancy the were skilful at " baok-speirix^” as the 
mail steamer freighted — ^foc to os and the orphan cidl it, and we adonasGertaineaTvithout 
it bore no other burden-^with a shred of a ing any suspicioi^ that Miss Cdumbell 
mother’s shroud, crossing those thousands of siding with a family in, the town, under 


,” 08 the Scotcli 
without awaken- 
ilumbell was te- 
L under another 


miles of ocean to bear testuno^ to a wider and name, and with a rather fabulous history.' Her 
more ^passable separation, more story of mother had been a laundress in a baronet’s 
the poor, with whom we were necessary brou^t honsehdd ; and this ^l« lovely enough to turn 
into contact, and whose gratitude for vmry hiviali »anj young man’s he^ had been married dan- 
kindnesses, as with Wdlrdsworth, has oitemleft destin^y to the second son ; the concealed mar- 
us mourning.” At the time^f the Crimean war, we [riage omy being - confess^ when the youi^ 
prere directed to fasten a small pamphlet, contain- ofilcer’s regiment was ordered to the West 
iitgajist of the killed and wounded, uppp the out- Indies. Hu paz»ats,*after some natural anger, 
side of our office window, where eyeiy one could determined to make^the i>e 8 t of the circum- 


round it from morning to night, and read aloud, goverUess, in order to receive an education in 
with slow and kboiwea effort, the Jiames of our some degree befitting her^new ppiitipn. So far 


with slow and feboivcd effort, the Jiames of our _ 

lost soldiers in the £ast, procl^ii^ them in our the story was true ; out the stranger oontinued 
ears with a mournfully monotonous tone, until her romance by narrating almost incredible 

1.1.^ r *1. : u:.. 


the list grew familiar to us as our own registered 

^ xi-_ p T»!U 1 ' :Kr7. a xi.^ xt 


[ties practised upon her after 


namR in the family BihLew Now and thien there her husband’s, departure, which had at last eom< 

ia i._ j.xi sii _ x_ n— J *1.-. 


wcjpld be a murmur andrthiill of recojj^iou aff p^ed her to fly in secrecy from the homewha^ 
the hesitating voice of the reader, pronounced ha had left her, and seek a refuge fi^mhet. peif- 
sog)e name in the Imt of privates; and once a. seeutars at ft safe distance. After this we 
poor washerwoman, who had set down her watchpd more keenly the onen, ingenuous fia^ 
baskef*.for a minute to hpar about the war, was which would have betrayeq anyj^yaiogimmist 
greeted w^th the name of her sqa as one among, into admiration, when, mie asked smilingly for 


the i^ad. She uttered one ^lar p and then her secret letters.!, her present corre- 

*kiio<^(f at tfe office windqfiriN^tQod face ip spoiSdent she deceived, foiv after she.ha dJjBft 
face with us, tl^tears aireamulr down hhr tim to\m, she fotwaeded letters from h&seil^ , 


face with us, tl^tears aireamSqf; down hhr 
wrinkled face.' * . 

” It’s my s(m!”, ike erieA 
Is he u the hat ?’’ yfg^ iiBiadia 
It’s my son, .my iq^ she. repeated. She 
could say no mfire ; an^l^r W ksi mimit^’ 


could say no , . . 

weepinj^sas if there webs i^o more time for We 
8 hrrow,^he|^m^^^^^ k/m Uwk, to the blessed 


down hhr the town, she fotwaeded letters from hmem^ , 
him, .to be poiited at ouin>ffi(m,7-'a practioe wh^^ 
has since been prehibited, as only eoij^Witioga 
to purposes of itoptum. Ode of ^ese 
ited. She sent to us CH^contaipfidj^overor iwo^^ 
imi^l^’ Aeg^had|TOengatherdi^i ^^ 

^prosecution of, a search agnr^e fu) 
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[Conducted bj(* 


il^fyriends she bad been 'visiting. One of the 
Ipentlemen, frantic with anxfbty, and apparently 

I nst recovered Hfrom a severe illness, was the 
insband, returned, after two jeaxa^ absence, to: 
find all clue to his young wife lost. Never shall 
we for^t the eagerness with which he received 
the address of the letters forwarded by us, 
though we had. ascertained that it was only to 
some offices in London, Whether he ever found 
her, we never knew. • 

Another crisis in a life’s history we saw 
finished. A tr^esman’s daughter, who had 
been for some time engaged to a prosperous 
young draper in a neighbouring town, heard 
from one whom she and her pwents considered 
credible authority, that lie was on the verge of 
bankruptcy. Not a day jvas to be lost in 
ing the bond, by which she and her small far-i 
tune were linked to poverty. A letter, stroi 
and conclusive in its language, was at<.on4 
written and safelj deposited m the post-office, 
when the same informant upon the young 
lady’s friends to contradict and explain his pre- 
vious ytaterw^nt, which had arisen out of soffie 
mbunderstanding. They rushed to us at once, 
and no words can describe the scene ; the reJ^ 
iterated appeals, the tbars, the wringing of hands, 
the uniteef entreaties of father, mother, and 
daughter, for us to restore their fatal letter. 
But the rule admitted of no exceptions— that a 
letter once posted could not be restored to 
applicant ; not even to the writer himself. It 
was but in the next room, this fatal epistle, and 
nothing but a formal but most essential rule 
stood between them and their rejected pro* 
spects. The circumstance was not of any lasting 
importance, however. Each lover married some-t 
boay else, and was, no doubt, quite as happy. 

Never, surely, has any onchi better chance of 
seeing himself as others see him than a country 
postmaster. Letters of complaint wy securely 
enveloped and sealed passed throngs our hands, 
addressed to the Postmaster-General, and then 
came back to us for our own perusal and explana- 
tion. One of our neighbours informed the Post- 
mpter-Generai, in confidence, that we were 
y ignorant and stupid.” A clergyman wrote a 
pathetic remonstrance, stating that he was so 
often disappointed^ of his ^miug Silnr and 
Dial, that he had come to the conclusion' 
that we disapproved of that paper for the 
clergy; and from scruples of (rmscieflee,. or 
politick motives, prevented it— one four 

hundred passing daily through our office— from 
reaching his hands whenever there was anything 
we considered objectionable in it. Twq> cha- 
jTpflt'^rktics marked every complaint; the ex- 
treme regret of the ^rilish public at being 
epmpeUed, after much long-su&ting, to find 
TauljC’^'d the serious importangft^every letter 
^osf^^or mis-Sent, among the hi^md thousands 
ciredating in all Ejections day. In our 
own , bag abouf ^elve a dav 


own bag abo^A ^relve a day 

wexe l^ndo^ frbiju to 

^ocover the persons to Vhbm^Wey had been i 
written. ^ilRrPi659, the ' nuudier of jetters 
c returne^ to the writers from^e. deatfletter * 


office was one million nine hundred tbon- ^ 
^d ; nearly half fif them being insufficiently or 
Incorirectly addressed; and more than eleven 
thousand posted ^fith no direction at all. Prom 
ihe same causes four hundred and seventy j 
thousand newspapers were uadeli^cre4« i 

It is as little understood with what zeal and 
jbonourable enthusiasm a great deal of the post- 
office service is performed, as it js considered 
how important and necessary it is that this 
public du^ should be transacted upon higher 
principles tlian those entering into ordii^iry 
business^ When the Violet majj-paoket be- 
^een Ostend and Dover was lost in 1866, the ^ 
Mcer in charge, seeing that the vessel ^uld 
not be saved, must have spent tte last minutes 
fof his life injremoving the cases which' contained 
[the mail-bags, and so placing them t^t they 
ffioatedf whemthe ship and it#crew went deyvn. 
Oh another occs^on, the mail-mllsteiaof mCaua- 
dian ste^i^r sacrificed his lifep when ho might 
lave escaped, by gping below to secure the mails 
entrusted to him. I know among our own 
lit^ staff of servants, hard-wprked and under- 
paid, there 4s no deficiency of a laudable desire 
to do their work with spirit and exactness. 
“Thdy shall press me into the earth,” said 
one of our rural messengers, referring to the un- 
reasonable demands of the public, “but I will 
do my duty I” On our own parts, how often 
have we done, what every official in the public 
service has to do, steadily turned aw ay from our 
domestic interosts, whether of joy or/orvow, 
dhd bent our minds from them into a diligent 
attendance upon the responsibilities devolving 
up8n us. 


iBOME CURIOUS LIGHTS. .. 

At the end nf the sixteenth century a certain 
old Vincenzo Cascariolo, of Bologna, cobbler by 
profession, alchemist by practice, went out one 
sdnmer Sunday evening to take a walk as far as 
the Monte Jjatemo. On kis way thither, Peor- 
ia about to sec if he could not find some sort 
01 kep, no matter what, tVhich sliould unlock 
the great gate Fpading into the illimitable^ gold- 
fields of Nature, he picked up a stone— a 'Stone 
like py 'other stone to look at, but somettihg 
heavier in the hanii to feeh A thought struck 
him. Always on the look-out for the uniw^rsal 
solvent, the alkahest, the meustroun^ which 
should turn his copper to gold, and rai^ his 
cobbler’s laps tone to a patrician’s «mblein, it 
suddenly occur/ed to liim that, as tbis*»stone 
bad on© of ^^proiperties of gold, namely, its 
weight, it might be found^nu investigation to 
contain the body of gold itifelf, and to he one of 
the links in the chain sought to be knit up. . He 
went back to his furnaces and his awls, put his# 
stone into a crucible, and oalciged it ; but he got 
no gold only a body ** which absorbs the rays 
of the sun by day to emit them by n'lj^t.” In 
other words, he iiad^m^c the fl^ous phospho- 
rescent Bolofpa atone, Hhe Lapis solaria orold.^ 
days, scientifiefifiy known in tfielsdays as the 
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so^om 18 , greenish when newlj cut, and at sixty 
or seventy degrees centigrade is just as intensely 
kiiainous as phosphorus. Each substance has 
its own light, thbugh the typical light of phos- 
phorescence is the greenish yeUow, of the glow- 
worm. S^e marbles and amber give a golden 
yellow shine; some specimens of fluor-spar 
arseniste of lime and. chloride of ^cium are 
greenish; other fluor-spars are Mue violet; 
chlorophane is ^en; the shine of the Oriental 
garnet is reddish; harmotome or crosstonei 
(zeolite) is green - yellow ; dolomite, a white 
marble or magnesi^ carbonate of lime, ara- 
gonite^ and some diamonds give a wliitc light ; 
oxide of zinc is blue, and copper a green-yellow, 
like a glow-worm. ^ ® 

Some of the gases are phosphorescent. If 
rarefied oxygen be put bito a chain of glass 
globes, and a stream of electricity passed 
through, all the globes become illuniinated a 
the stream is suddenly cut off. Sulphurousracia 
gas is also a light^earer; an^ mercury can bd 
played off with marvellous effect of fiery mimic 
rain and softly-falling glowing snow, when acted 
on by tji.c atmosphere in an exhausted receiver. 

There are many accounts of luminous rain and i 
‘ snow and fog. M..de Saussure, travelling on ^ 
the summit of the Breven in the midst of a storm, 
felt a strange creeping sensation iu his fingers 
when he raised his hand, and in a short time 
saw- that the rain was luminous, and that an 
electric spark was drawn from a gold button in 
his companion's hat. On the 35th of January,^ 
1833, M. de Thielaw, on his way to Ereyburg 
during a heavy fall of snow, saw that the 
branches of the trees glowed with a bluish liglit, ^ 
and on the same day the Ereyburg miners noticed 
that a shower of sleet which fell tliere was 
luminous when it struck^ the earth. On the 
3rd of June, 1731, one H^Uai^h priest near Con- 
stance, saw a rain which glowed like red-hot 
liquid metal. This was during a thunder-storm : 
and in 1761 Bergman wrote to the ll6yal Society 
of London, concerning a luminous rain which 
sparkled as it fell, and covered the earth with 
waves of fire. On the 3rd of May, 1768, M. 
Pasumbt was overtaken by a violent storm, when 
on an open plain near Arnay-le-Duc ; when he 
shook off the ram which had collected cm the 
brim of. his hat, it wks luminous and sparxled as 
it fell. There are many records of luminous 
mists. The luminous fog of 178fS, the year of 
the great Calabrian Earthquake, is a well-jbiown 
historical fact. It was a dry fog which <ispread 
from, the North of Africa up to Sweden, passing 
over North America too, which rose higher than 
the. highest mountains, and was dispersed by 
jjpj^rvwind nor rain. It was so luminous that 
tbiligs could be plainly seen at six hundred 
yards' distance at night, giving as much light as 
The moc^^hen behind a cloua; it had an evil 
l^mell ; axil ih the same year caihe the disastrous 
earthbuake of CplaMa, and many of the most 
of Mount msla. There 
jwaa aholAiarmmiiious 183]p«^. whole 

^hts we re so light, the tallest print 
ceuld be r^iwsiAnidni^t, in Italj^ and th^orth 


of Germany ; in 1859, reported to M. 

Blie de Beaumont by M. Wartmann of Gcnevi^ 
and wbiddi was so blight, he^id, that be could 
distinguish things .on his table. Again, one in 
1861, just before fthe great comet which came 
so unexpectedly: the fog was in the day and the 
comet appeared at night. Had we passed through 
its tail unawares? Luminous zones of cloud 
have been often notilied. Bcccaria reports one at 
Turin, which cast such a strong ^eddish glare 
that ordinajy print could be read by it; and 
General Samne saw a permanent luminous cloud 
— a cloud by day, but a pillar of fire by nigh 
restii^ oihtne top of one 6f the mountains round 
I^h Scavig in the Isle of Skye. It was uet only ^ 
s^-illuminatcd at nightjobut dso gave out pfre-' 
qiient jets of pbosplioric light, whlbn was not the 
ikurora Boreidis. In July, 1797, a shifling cloud 
^st red^and then blue, was observed during a 
storm; ^though these laminot& zones are mare 
^nerally o^rved in winter bet\J^en Successive 
falls of snftfi Of the same class <if phenomena is 
that faint mffused light which Arago notices as to 
be seeff in autumn and winter, even in cloudy, 
mo&iless, starless niglits, and with no snow on 
the ground.® There is always a little light in 
the atmosphere, a phosphorescence gathered 
from the sun during the day, which perhaps 
accounts for the saying, the darkest hour is 
the hour before dawn as that is the moment of 
longest exposure, and consequently of greatest 
weakness. This theory has lately received a 
strange confirmation in that curious experiment 
of ** bottling npt light.” Card-board gteeped 
iit a solution of tartaric acid or a salt of 
uranium, was rolled into p cylinder and put into 
a tih tube, opened at tlie end, so as to lino it. 
The mouth of the tube was then held up to 
receive the full rays of the sun : after a quarter 
of an hoi5r, it was hermetically closed, and hot 
opened until many weeks after. Some of the 
tubes experimented on were opened a week, 
some two, some a month, some several mouths 
after; but all, when placed mouth downward 
on* to prepared pbotographip paper, left a 
distinct imp^^ssion of the ’’Orifice : those which 
had been sealed up the longest gave the weakest ; 
those <vhich had been sealEd up the shortest 
time, the 8trong:est ; but all gave a cla^t and 
^omplete^ impression of the orifice, like any cAher 
photograph taken by the light. * 

Water-sponts arc luminous at night ; and a 
luminous meteoric dust is on record as huwug 
fallen during the great eruption of • Vesuvius 
in 1794!; when a shower of fine dust gave qut a 
pale phospl^rescent light, like tl||^t oi^ countless 
glow-worms air. Shooting-st^s «Dften 

leave streama^^St light behind them ; and Ad- 
miral Krusenstem saw an aoaslitc leave a phos- 
phoric band of light belunfi it, which lasted a 
whole hour. General Sabine and Captain Ross 
once sailed into an imnense belt of light on the 
Greenland seas, abqut four l^dred and fifty- 
yards br^ad,>*which lighted up the ship like 
noonday — a belt that, was sailed into sailed 
out of, and remain^ jfor longue an arc of : 
light between the sea ana sky*; sma Loch ScaVig> j 
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‘wjlich the luminohs clAid on its topmost 
mountain, has also clobular lightnings — round i 
^ balls of fire and lijjht— wanfcring swiftly over 
its waters, to the terror of us boatmen. The 
fire of Saint ^Blmo, which 'lioid Napier saw, 
and which is common in the Levant— that 
bright harmless flame whicly envelopes mast- 
head and rigging in a pale greenish light— is of 
the same phospliorio class ; flo are the zodiacal 
lights of the* tropics and the Aurora Borealis 
of the North Pole. Admiral Wrangel noticed 
tiiat, during an Aurora Borealis, certain portions 
of^ heavens, previously dark, were lighted 
^ up when a shooting-star passed, as if the whole 
atmosphere wanted but a match anywhere if 
set ih all aflame with hannless fire. The part of 
Y^nas not lighted by the sun, often shines with^ 
a phosphoftscent Jight of its own>so docs thi 
moon, ftilled by t^e French, lumi^re cmdr^c ;J 
and^yet it is wijjrthy of remark th A the Bologii| 

. stone, •whiJh gets phosphoric elight^ the 
sun and from lighted candles too,^gjpts non% 
from the moon. The elf-candles of Scq^land, 
and the corpse-candles of Wales, are known 
to be mere phosphoric lights flitting about Ihe 
earth; though indeed some willsV-the-wisp 
have been found to be nothing worse tl^^n lu- 
minous gnats and daddy-longlegs with more 
light than science ; like that ignis-fatuns of Dr. 
Derham’s in 1729, which he saw playing about 
a thistle, and which was only a luminous insect. 

Many flowers arc phosphoric. The young 
daughter of Linnseus was fond of setting fire to 
the infilmmable atmosphere roimd the essenti^ 
oil glands of certain fraxinellse, and making a 
fine blaze on dark, warm, sultry summer nig^s. i 
Pursuing her play she stumbled on a trntli, and 
% by some chance was led to observe the phos- ' 
phoqpscence of certain fiowers ; the great nastur - 1 
tium being her especial point of obs^ation. | 
Since lier time it has been found that most 
yellow or orange-coloured flov^rs are phos- 
phorescent, if watched in the twilight daring 
July and August when the atmosphere is highly 
electric, and not^upa^ide of moistcre is in the 
air. Among the most luminous rffe the sun- 
flower (helianthus) ^ garden marvgold (calen- 
dula); African marygold ftaffetes); the •tube- 
rose the orange lily (Lilium bulbiferuni) : 
thg brightest colours giving ihe highest i^diance. 
Tln#phosphorescence is not caused by luminous 
insects, as was prove'fl by M. Haggem’s micro- 
sco|flt examinations ; but at one time they were 
thought* icS be organic and not conditional. 
Other* flowers beside those enumerated, are 
found to b*e phosphorescent. Oh the ISth of 
J.une,fl8fi7, Pries, the SwcdadllQ^uralist, was 
,walking in the Botanical 6ard^ at^Upsal, 
when he saw a gttup of poppies (Papaver 
orientale)— two or three out of the group — emit 
flashes of light. Many others observed toe same 
thing, and the next day Ibore than a hundred 
persons assembleii there to watcl^ the flowers 
“give out jflames." So with the leaves of the 
Americam .^nothera macr^arpa, or evening 
priiyose; scSfeth^the^ilSv J«ioe of certain 
*^nts, espcci^yof the Euphoij^ia phosphorea, 


vddeb, if broken in thedfflrk and rubbedon paper, 
traoes characters qf lame of vast sigmAcance 
and miraculous import in the ages when the 
priests alone knew the secrets of naturd 8o^ 


one of the family of the pandamss or screw 
pine, the spathe of which enveloping the flowers^ 
Dtfrsts with a loud noise, and sen£ out. sparks 
as it bursts. The common potato^ when decom- 
posing, gives light enough to read by; a fight 
so vivid, that, once, a cellar at Strasburg was 
thought to be on &e when shining with 
phosphorescence of decomposing potatoes. 

A small moss, called the Schistostega osmun* 
dacear— like the royal fern, Osmunds regalis, in 
miniature — shin^ brilliantly in the dark ; and the 
Rhizbmorphse, humble little cryptogams which 


sprea^ their thin dark roots abroad in cellars 
and caves and mines and on dank walls, have 
trB^h a bright phosphoric light that they have 
l»en spoken of enthusicostically as the “.vege- 
tlble^low-worms.” In the ^ems and granitic 
uriderways of BoJ^emia, the luiizomorphaB often 
give light enough ifb read by ; so they are said 
to,4o •in the English coal mines ; but nowhere 
are they so brilliant or beautiful as fti tho* mines 
^f Hesse, in the north of Germany, where they 
shine like bright moonliglit^hrougu the galleries. 
A very beautiful fungus, the fire mus&oom, or 
Fungus igneus, glows with a steady liglit when 
decomposing. This phosphorescence of some of 
the agaric tribe was first seen at Amboiue, but 
afterwards in the Brazils, in an agaric which 
grows oh the dead leaves of the Pindoba palm— 
the Agaricus Gardneri, so named from its disco- 
verer. Also in a magnificent species to be found 
m the Swan Biver colony. Another mushroom, 
growing at the foot of the olive-tree in Italy, 
Agaricus olearius, gives a blue fight at night ; 
and the parasitic l^sSWd fungi, which penetrate 
the tissues of superior hingi aM of decayed wood, 
send their delicate filaments through and through 
the rotting^bres, especially of the willow, and 
make the wole mass alight with phosphoric 
glory. It is only the filaments of the myce- 
lium, though, which are phosphoric ; the perfect 
plant, of a fine blue colour, and known as the 
Thelephora ccemlea, is nothing more than blue 
and b^utiful : it is flot a light^arer. 

The fea, too, contributes j |0 the light-bearers 
ibcrally. Macartney^s Mrausa pellucens and 
M. lucida — ^umbrella-shaped long-haired things — 
are of t]^e class*; and the Cancer fulgens, a queer 
beast, like a sihrimp or big sea-flea, found by Sir 
Joseph Hanks, on the way from Madeira to Rio 
Janeiro, is another of the multitudinous phos- 
idioric personages of the deep; for, indeed, their 
name ^8 legion. Among the most curious is Mie 
IVrosoma At]antica,«like a little cyliiffl^^f^ 
phosphorus; a small beast, which, when magni- 
fied, IS seen to be tipped with spirals of j(iamc :id( 


lied, IS seen to be tipped with spirals o^amc-n/ 
mid the Noctiluc;^ miliaris, to wnose 
is due the phosphorescence of tue* English 
Channel, is^ another veiy j ^tr^ gelv-shaned 
animal. TJa«r a pocket »imd 

points to naked cy^kn iudisjj 

tinguishable effect ©flight — when h khly magni- 
fied 1j%y are foAnd to to leaf, or/pBniRps bott^ 


^y are fo|^d to be leaf, or, ] 



heaifi-sbaped beings, irith ^complex centre and a 
network of branwiing filaments — ^beings with a 
stdk, making them more than ever like heart- 
shaped' leaves, and each animal highly phospho- 
rescent. Then there are things like ornamented 
spindles, with the threads flying ; and things 
like transparent b^ns ; some like Florence 
flasks standing on two legs, belted round the 
middle, and flUed with plums ; some like a boy’s 
kite, with turnip-shaped excrescences; and 
others lik^ steel traps, with teeth set in a ro^ 
below; some like haiiy mushrooms, with roots 
and streamers ; some like fantastic cucumbers ; 
some plumy like rushes, and others feathery like" 
birds ; many, and of afl forms and classes^ so 
many, indeed, that, in 1854, thb phosphorescent 
marine animals then known, were upwards of a 
hundred distinct species*; and the number has 
increased since then. But, unlike the herriifg< 
and the mackerel, and other fislt, which becord? 
luminous only whpn dead and decaying, 4hesv5 
invertebrate light-bearers are li^ninous only when 
living; the phosphoric sufestance— which can 
be collected, accordi^ to the testimony by cx- 
perienco of** MM. Edoux and Soulezet, and 
which is yellowish, viscous, and soluble in water 
— losing its luminosity after it has been separated' 
for a few moments from the body of the animal. 

Common earthworms — the lumbrices accord- 
ing to science — ^are known now to be phospho- 
rescent, though a fierce dispute was once waged 
on that question; some naturalists declaring 
that the crawling things which left a trail of 
light behind them on the garden-path in warm, 
dry, summer evenings, were not earthworms, 
but centipedes, scolopendrcs ; but the fact is*' 
pretty firmly established now that earthworms 
as well as centipedes are luminous, and that 
centipedes are only lumiiisqg after exposure to 
the sun, though earthwoms are often turned up 
out of manure-heaps shining and phosphorescent. 
A most singular and important tact > if, indeed, 
it is an absolute fact, and not a nrere fancy of 
, the observation. Other insects, too, are phospho- 
■ rcscent. The glow-worm — ^lampyris ; the fire-fly 
— elater; the Chinese lantern-fly — fulgora; will 
ochi^/to the mind of everyone as the typical forms 
- of ih^ct luminousness ; but the cunous Passus 
sphoerocerus, which ^ears its two lantehis on its 
horns like gig-lamps, is less known ; and that thei 
eyes of tlie Noctua psi, a little grey night-moth, 
marked with the Greek character V/ on its wings ; 
the eyes of the silkwcH:m-moth, Bcbnbyx cossus ; 
some caterpillars; our old British friiMd the 
daddy-longlegs, under rare circumstances ; and 
some beetles of indigestible names and homy 
bodies— that all these are pliosnhoric ahddumi- 
a fact known only^to the more carefal 
I qraervers. The eyes of feasts have often strange 
'^lights mthin ana behind them. Some monkeys 
Jiave*^ phosphorescent eyes; and Dr. Phipson 
"speak's op ode man, only one, wfibsc eyes emitted 
a metallic pink li^t, something like the green 
shinq' dP*a^tpJ^*»yes ; bulj, the feme kind of 
^ing hdllkiSeen seen withVithers ppBftlL^nd re- 
^Itr^ble cqnsti tutions. I)r. Kdne mentions in 
his jourm(!*S*?&hrio^ cose of j^^osphor^enoe 


nr 

covering the metalRc parts of a pistol, as well 
as the hands of himselt and his friend Petersen, 
then holding it. $t was iittenscly cold at the 
time, and the atmosphere was highly electric ; 
and then came tbef^hoimhorescence of the metal 
and of their own livii^nesh, as bright and steady 
as a glow-worm’s light, showing every mark 
and crease of the skin, and' the whole length of 
the pistol; enabling them to see what they were 
about in that desolate but ; helping them to get 
a flame, uppn which their salvation depended. 

Strange phosphoric appearances have been 
seen in the dying and diseased. A pale moen- 
light-colcrarcd glimmer was seen playing round 
t(ie head of a dying girl about an hour and a ^ 
half before her last breath. The light •pro- 
ceeded from her head, and was fa\nt ana tremu- 
*R)us like the (eflexionof summer lightifing, which 
^ firsts those watching her, mistook it^^to be. 
yhe story is fold by Jifirsh in his Essay ou4he 
Evolutiop light from the tivii^ Subject. 
Another reported by a mefiical man in Ire- 
land, was that of a consumptive patient, in 


land, yvas that of a consumptive patient, in 
whose cabin strange lights had been seen, filling 
the'^neighbourhood with alarm. The medical 
man. Dr. Donovan, went to the cabin and 
watched, and out of fourteen nights succeeded 
in three ; once seeing a luminous fog like the 
Aurora Borealis round the man, and twice " sciii- 
tOlations, like the sparkling phosphorescence 
exhibited by sea infusoria.” He vouches f^or 
the truth of what he saw, and the absence of 
ail imposture. A third instance was that of an 

; Italian woman at Milan lying dangerously ilL 
she did not die, as it turned out), who gave off 
a phosphoric flame which avoided the hand when 
carried against it, a^jd was finally dispersed by 
a current of air. And have not phosphoric 
lights been seen in hospitals upon wounds, 
dead aifd decaying flesh in dissecting-iooms, 
and in butchers’ suopsP^^ Boyle’s famous neck 
of veal, which®had more than twenty phospho- 
rescent places in % is one of the most striking 
instances on record ; but Dr. Phipson gives 
others, which the'curiims mpy read for them- 
selves. At^U events, thb fact is proved that 
dead flesh before decaying may become phos- 
phorcecent, and tliat even rlie living flesh when 
diseased, or before death, or when liui4. as in 
wounds, ^can also be luminous. But the siibject 
is in its infancy yet, and even Dr. Phipson, '^/no 
knows more about it than Any other living man, 
does not always know where to draw the*4ine 
between electricity and phosphorescence, or to 
determine which is which, or what is eithw. 


V?Y-HOUSE IN PERSIA. 


I All living in a garden, ^y companions are 
birds, and trees, and fiowere. I know them all 
intimately, and they are all quick with the deli- 
cious airy life of fairyland. I know the talking- 
bird, who seems to discourscioto me of worlds 
invisibfe’^tellihg me to be content with the great 
joy of living. Perhaps he has broughtiliis sweet 

g rave talk from sdme, unseen dxtradise, which 
uman eyes are not yet blessedWough td^bc^,i 
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hold. 1* know iho breeze, fiat comes at noon- 
(fay, fresh from the moautains, like a wild romp, 
tossing about the ftaves, anA breaking the stiU 
sunshine of my garden. I know the gentle 
zephyrs, stealing along like loiters’ sighs, scarcely 
heard, but felt delightfully. I know the airs of 
early meaning, so fresh and friendly; and I 
know the sound of the trumpet, which Comes 
from tile king’s pftlace at diwn. It is a laugh- 
able trumpet though the trumpeter, a soleipn 
man, whom I know also, is very projd of it. I 
luiow the water, which comes rushing all oyer 
mmgarden like a prodigal prince with his train, 
who only ddgns to visit me twice a^nreek. 1 
^ know, also, tlie divine calm of the daybreak, aid 
^ould tran^te into earthly words the birds* hynm 
of thanksdvinA for the return of day. All nature 
]^ays at dawn of a siimmer da;|^ in the Eask* 
At ught the moon is my mistress. She is soj 
near, she seems qiftte at borne among my Qowers, 
as if «he AiveePwith them, or^ad a palace df 
gems in the snowy mountain ^ whdtf base my 
garden grows. ^ 

Around me tliere is a fresh and wodderful 
exuberance of life. The whole garden bloHms 
in the magnificent pomp of an Asiatic mid- 
summer, and looks like one gorgeous nosegay. 
Roses are tliere in such profusion thaf toey 
clamber up the stems of tall trees, and smother 
tlie very leaves of them with the multitude of 
their buds and blossoms. Tnink and branches 
seem all stifled and conquered in that soft em- 
brace. I lie down even upon roses-— such a 
swarming bevy of fragrant beiiuties as might 
have be*cn at the court of the Princess Badourfi. 
Nature showers her gjfts oyer the land with 
disorderly generosity, ^^othing can keep in*its 
place for some other thinjf that struggles with 
>4* The flowers go clambering and strolling 
walls and walks like beautifub unruly 
children, wild with delight, and liberty, and 
health. There is every day a sutcession of new 
flowers. Yesterday my garden was all white, 
to-day it seems blue ; to-morrow it may be rose- 
colour again, as it was* a week ago, but ev8ry 
day brings somdtffjLn^new and lovqlior than the 
day before, revealing wonders of nature and un- 
suspected changes. • *11 

Tljc^cry sky seems made up irf jewels heaped 
together in store from heaven’s own treasurv. 
Ifbfc, near the sun, are some small bri^it-tintedl 
clouds wliich look iike a cluster of priceless 
rub^s and opals tossed carelessly upon tuc skies, 
from the brow of some fair Spirit at repose. 
Neai^ mcm is a fine mosaic of turquoise and 
white cornelian intermingled, which might serve 
to pave qpe of the courts of hgg,jeii ; Und yonder, 
ra “ * ' ‘ 


of amethyst. Round the sun himself, cluster 
diamonds of iutolefhble brightness, and round 
the .moon, his bride, are pearls. Very beautiful 
is the milky way on moowss nights. My nozzir, 
or butler, too, fi^ peculiar opinions respecting 
the milky way. Ife informs me, tha#at the time of 
the hTood*the windows of heaven were opened. 


{ am Eving in two climates. Around me, in 
mr garden, is snnshiift, bright and warm. Roses 
of purple and ricB yellow hues, such as are 
never seen in our parterres, bow their •lovely 
heads ceremoniously to each other in demure 
merriment, and turn aside from the wooing airs 
to titter and whisper among themselves. Smsdl 
white leaves of unknown flowers, who are 
gathered together in a countle^ host, fall with 
eveiT light wind, making mimic snow, as if in 
moexery of the wintrv storm. ^But beyond, on 
the mountain close by, is real snow and ice ; I 
have the snow to cool my sherbet, and it is 
served to freshen my fruits. The ice is like 
cryst^, enchanted crystal, wliich dissolves in a 
thousand lustroift hues as 1 look at il. 

My nozzir, w'ho sees me sometimes looking 
musmgly upwards at yie snow on peak and in 
^r^ine, tells me that the sky is made of ice, and 
iiiat is why the summits of all mountains which 


iQiproach near to it are frozen. 

* If I go in-doors to seek tBe shade at noon, 
bright carpets ar 8 «uread beneath my feet, and 
the room in which I doze through the heat of 
tHh day, in company with pleasant yisitos from 
dreamland, is full of Eastern luxuries. Ine floor 
*18 strewn with embroidgred cushions, soft 
divans, and shawls, andT gUded wares ; and 
cambric pillows filled with rose-leaves to cool 
the heated temples and invite repose, that I 
may be fresh and wakeful in the glorious night- 
time. By-and-by the walls around are painted 
with flowers, and bright with gilding newly 
done. Looking-glasses are let into them and 


and these streaks in the sky come from 
^iigliiiAks that c^d ifbt UB properiy closed again. 


reflect a bearded personage whom I hardly re- 
cognise as the cropped and shaven Englishman 
who read the City article in the Times with such 
interest, and who wore sucli very tight clothes, 
and who was all bestgyiped and umbrellaed in a 
club-house, a fe\^months ago. My windows 
are of stained glass, very small, and diamond- 
shaped like those in English cottages; but when 
the sun s)knes through them they look like 
beautiful jewels. I cah fancy I am living in 
the palace of gems which the slave of the lamp 
built for Aladdin, and I must be careful not to 
ask for a roc’s egg, lest it should all tumble 
down and vanish. , It is neither of one story 
nor of Wo, but bothl part of it being of 
one story, and part of <t two. It might 
have been built by a child at play with cards. 
There is a ijinge of rooms, some high and 
some l6w, round a spacious court with a foun- 
tain ii^the centre, and a piece of ornamental 
water, round which strut birds of gorgeous 
feather; and a fawn gambols and plays with 
my i^ozzii’s daughter, a little maid scarce five 
years old. The tountain is blue and sily^tiil^ 
of living waters, talkfng always. Over the^l/cf^ti' 
rooms are other low roBms, the two toother ^ 
about the size and height of one high 
not quite, aud ^ quamt juts and co^rs and* ' 
holes make up the aifferened^ Wooden sluilters 
are in front flbf these rooni^^dvAnexkxid. like 
Frenclyiiatti^vs, !lln|)st fro3r^ih‘;5Miili% to 
the ground. Abo ve’Uhcse shutters are co’4,J 
struc^d queer jittle spaces lik?;i^^Aoneyccm|^ 
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they bring^ them Ifack again; sometimes they 
omit this ceremony. One of them walked ' 
about all day ye(>1;erday ^ith a little ^mtcnt 
match-box, and everybody to whom he exhibited 
it cried “ Wondefful V* My servants are eternal 
talkers, and always find such excellent reasons 
for all they do, that it is impossibla to catch 
thenf tripping, and it is far better to submit to 
their ways. It is^also, 1 find, far cheaper. If 
1 am so extravagant as to have a difference of 
opinion w|th any of them, he is sure to come to 
me the next day and say, Ah, Sahib ! because 
you broke my heart lost night you must givenne | 
a new caat.” I do not find by eiyperience that^-r^ 
a refusal to do so ever settles the question. 

^ 1 have Aladdin’s talismans, and the Slasre (ft 
the Lamp and the Slave of the ifting at my call. 
Gometiinos ^ genius with a fiowing' beard, and 
dresse^ in brignt-coloured s%s and satins, comes 
in to bring j6q a pretty turquoise, or a gcAden 
"^iridle-cham. ferliaps I shall *1iavdP to ^ay for 
that tur^jioise and gold chainfif 1 keop them. 
Perhaps they have been brought to me for sale 
by a‘ wandering trader, or some neighbour’s 
sei^vant. But 1 prefer to think that they are 
given to mil by a genius as enchanted gifts, or 
that they are sent to me as among the wonders 
of the world by some friendly magician. A 
bridle-chain which will give my horse the fleet- 
ness of the wind, a turquoise which will render 
me invisible to my enemies. 

When I smoke, I seem to have an enchanted 
pipe made of a living man, all blu^ and yellow 
^nd gold ; withoa face dark and handsome, and ; 
with humble eyes. The pipe walks away when | 
I have done with it, and talks if 1 speak. The 
bowl of my pipe isi of gold, enamelled round | 
with portraits copied from an English Book' of , i 
Beauty, which, somehow or other, found its^va.y 
to Tehrdn. I 

If I ask for food, it comes in such a tray as 
the Eairy PaSin-Banou might liave served to i 
Priuee Ahmed in her palace of rocks. Pragrant ! 
w^s, bright as amber, and smelling all of ! 
flowers, in bottles of unknov^n shape, arc upon ! 
the tray ; and large fruits, melons of great size, 
aiid grapes in gigantic bunebes freshly gathered, 
with Che vir^n bloom upofi them. Meats, too, 
are there, served in tempting monthfi4s.»upoii 
silver skewers of cunning device, and showy 
flaps of oread, thin as a handkerchief, to pr(rCect 
my fingers when 1 take tl2e dainty morsels still 
frothing from the fire. Iced sherbets and* milk 
curioumy prepared and whiter than*su^w, with 
rice like pearls, and pomegranate pipe like 
rubies, an^ pickles cut m quaint fibres, with 
wild truffles ajj4<^^eet honeycomb. Thia^is my 
meal. *It ii^all likVj enchantment. It comes in 
at a sign, and goes away a sim. It comes 
noiselessly on men’s heads, while 1 am listening 
to the cuckoo flitting from tree to tree, and to 
the nightingales whoring here in the daytime. 

It goes away while I am asking the leaves of the 
Mar^eftte f8r the secret of my lady’s heart. 

if I lose any of my treasures^, ?>y nozzir, 
a stately man— pium^colqure^wili propose 
to send for tije king’s astrologer. ’The ktngki., 


are covered sometimes with stained glass, 
ipd sometimes with ml-p^r painted of many 
oolow, and they serve for windows. 'When 
; ilmse ^'e&utters 'arc open, the room is shaded 
from the sun by a prettBy striped canvas awn- 
ing. Thmre are nests of little pigeon-holes and 
nooks, and shelves and comers, about the rooms, 
that there is a piaoe for everything. It is quite 
a doll’s house. 

My palace had nearly all fallen down when I 
took it; thoi^lPit belonged to a prince of the 
blood. But it was built up again as if by magic. 
A rush of workmen appeared. They fumed | 
about, and halloaed to each other, and fought and ' 
were beaten, and behold ! the house rose from 
its own ruins. To be sure the ^alls are only built 
of mud and water. When the winter rain comes 
they will be washed away again. Abodtvmy 
house are spiders, so big as to be quite bog£ji< 
spiders; and there are preposterous giants >)f 
beetles who patrol my floors at night, and Aldel.*.- 
men blue-bottles, and fleas like dwarf crabs. 

A man has been sent foiv;lix)m the city on the 
day of my arrival to make my bed, wnieh is a 
laughable m:.ss of wool in a silken sack of scarlet 
andyellow. He arrives on horseback and clatters 
into my room as if on mi errand of life and death! 
Then he sits down ib talk and smoke with my 
nozzir as if he had nothing to do at all. By- 
and-by he sits on liis knees beside an immense 
instrument like a harp with one string, and takes 
a large mallet of polished wpod in his right 
hand. Then comes my nozzir and rips open the 
bed with a carving-knife, and together they beat 
out the wool, lock by lock, to a pleasant kind 
of music, looking as serious as children at nlaj 
the while. A tomaun is given to the bed-maiker, 
and he gallops away agam as he came. 

The roof of my house, which overlooks a wide 
landscape, and is flat as^ a terrace, would be a 
pleasant walk when the sun has gone down, and 
it w^ould be nice to dine there on these dewless 
evenings, andlook down upon the gai^en,andcon- 
found the politics of the earwigs and spiders who 
seek one’s acquaintance in the gloaming. But 
there arc some peasants’ houses about, which my 
terrace commands, and I might witness a lady’s 
.toilet ; so that this would not do at all. 

I have a great many servants— Wonderful 
people — red and blife, and yellow, and black, and J 
white. Their names are all from the Arabian 1 
Nkhts — ^Hassan and Ahmed, ?nd Ali, Nou- 
. reddin, Mohammed, and Ibrahifiii, Sadik and 
Eerrin. My household, also, is quite patl*iarchal. 
I call my servants “Badcha,” my children; and 
wc are indeed of the same family. But they are 
seldom at home, and their friends, also of warie- 
/- :i[j®fe4'»Jolours, come to supply their places. It is 
atP the same ; half a scqre of rice-eaters are ready 
anjj^ime to do my bidding. I might have a 


for ] 2 ?e,'iin<WiRrj^mg theni hith ^> an d thither 
about thifi^azaars. They t^k'e littl^Qfflttig^- off my 
^desk or dressing-table, and shoW them to asto- 
sish theii^t!?^ds of ihhny h^s. Son{<^times 
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astrologer will come wiii Ills conjuratious 
and discover the thief by radical arts. Then 
every one will be In such \ fright that the 
lost article will be speedily found, or the thief 
will have taken sanctuary ^ the tomb of a 
saint, leaving his place vacaiit in the household. 
Then mymozzir will tell me how, once upon a 
time, wishing to dispose of an enemy, he ap- 
pealed formally to the saM astrologer, who 
caused his eaemy’s death by writing the name 
of that enemy upon a piece of paper* and bury- 
ing it in the earth. lie will assure me that no 
seciets are hidden from the astrologer; and that 
^ he is the mq^t potent of magicians. • 

' My cook wishes to go to the bath. If I 
^entijjr hint to him that* we have not dined, he 
admits this cbebrfully, but adds tliat his brother 
w*ll cook (b-day, for be has tried fall in th^' 
Koran, «nd finds ^lat it will be lucky ^r him 
to Wthe now. There is no residling such an 
argument fhis. So his d»rothe^ arrives* 
speedy to coo^ the dinner. He jl* a yellow^ 
man, and comes on horse^ck of course, J)ring- 
ing other brothers with him ; aud a lamb whicli 
is to be roasted wdiole in my garden. 11 is ^on 
skinned and spitted on the branch df a tree, a 
large fire is made upon the ground, and it masts 
merrily. Bearded figures, eager for the feast, 
gather busily round it, thwacking each other, 
and quarrelling loudly from time to time. 
Among them is a bottle of wine as big as a wa- 
tering-pot. It must hold at least two gallons. 
No such bottle aud no such cooks are to be 
seen elsewhere but in a pantomime. The lam|) 
roasted whole is brought iu at last with a mighty 
fuss and bustle, aud a from the shoult^r, 
which is supposed to be the daiutiest morsel, is 
^specially cut out for me. For a lamb is rather a 
aud is not al\yays to be had in Persia. A 
lambJSay the shrewd shepherds, grows fip to be 
a sheep, and a sheep is worth more than a lamb. 

Durmg the Moliarrcin, my gafdeuer asks for 
leave to go to a mosque and weep for the 
imaums. 1 inquire why lie wants to weep ! aqd 
he tells me that ^loollidis say tliat au|^els de- 
scend and catch the Icjfi's of all who weep for these 
saints ; and that their tears arc carefully pre- 
served and ke])t at tITe gates of paradise.* ^cars 
so slu^lfdie assures me, should put in a fiask, 
for tITey are sovereign charxiis against ^icknesa 
an?N,he evil eye. Then 1 remember how ancient 
is the custom, aud \;he words of the Psalmist, 
“ P»t thou my tears into thy bottle.” 

One ssjrvaut stops abruptly while eating fruit, 
of which the Persians devour an incredible quan- 
tity in summer, and coming softly 4 |ip to me, 
bpws tlim^elf sideways, after i;fi!!^vnauncr of bis 
people, and respectfully inquiis tli^^exadt tunc. 
1 tnswer him, and *he then asks to be excused 
from further attendance that day, in order that 
he may go immediately to a taUor and order the 
new coat which 1 have proftiised him. The stars, 
he declares, would^ot be propitious were the coat 
to be cut bqj; at any other time. nofeir begs 

that I wilL^er having a window mended till 
tlic or^er jjiat’he may; consult a 


Then I am of easy.faith, lor then k a mar- 
vellous childlike flavour about my servahte’talk 
and stories, very Eastern and very chamnog. I 
love to be borne along in the w away cfiinent 
of these strai^e things, and let my household 
do with me as they wiu, following their eustoms, 
leading the same life as they do, wluch is a 
pleasure ever carious and new to me. It is 
i said tliat the Persians are liars, and that the 
fine old tradition that they only know how to 
draw the bow and spe^ the truth is a kble. 1 
do not say so. I think that they love to let 
their imaginations banquet upon mysteries. 

My servants all have houses of their own, aud 
speak very grandly about them. One servant 
knows a little English, smd eveiy now and then 
he comes to me with a melanclioly face, and says, 
“I*v8nt too goo too ooee,” which means to say 
^imt he is wife-sick. 

f If I ride abroad, the deevs— genii— are with 
me imthe shape of five gorgqpusly-arrayed aud 
mounted servants. If any person gets in our 
w'ay, he is beate a »^s i t of it. My servants ride 
up^to •him at a hobbling canter, take his own 
stick from him, aud belsmour him stfundlf with 
it, one holding him by the coUar, while another 
whacks away at him with •both hands in the 
Punch and Judy style. The man who was iu 
the way receives his beating very humbly, 
noticing it little more than if he was a wooden 
man; but sits quietly on his horse till my 
servants are out of breath, and return him his 
stick. Then he seems quite refreshed, and 
prances away playfully, flourishing his hand in 
the air as if nothing had happened, and they all 
§0 wheeling and capering round and about toge- 
ther. It must be a pantomime, or enchantment. 

- When we ride abroad, it is quite a jubilee. 
My servants, those, wild horsemen, gallop round 
and round me, and nave mimic fights with each 
other, mid fire joy-voUeys with their guns in the 
air, failing ^er and over often, and getting up 
again like v^deu men who' cau do themselves 
no harm. 

My horse is a milk-white Arabian, llis 
housing are of ^Id and precious stones. Tiie , 
reins of his bridle are of light-blue silk, and ’ 
tassels of silver han^from his neck with a talis- 
man, upoti which is writteg a verse from the 
•Koran, to preserve us from the evil eye. Ou 
such a steed Pirouz-Sliah bore off the Princess 
of Ben^l, and* Codadad" appeared for the first 
time before fhc King of Dyarbekir. Some- 
times iit our ride \yc meet a great lord who 
lives on the other side of the valley. It is 
the Sadrazam, tlie mightiest of the servants 
of the king of kings. He is a handsome mm, 
of a noble and dign^ed presence. Tofl^H^:; 
thought, and public care j^ay be read upon eve^ 
line of a face such as men can hardly loc^ upon I 
without liking, (ff women without ^1 o|[r ••He, 
rides along, attended by a splendid *traiq of 
nobles, witli Uieir squires aim men-a t-arms, to- 
w’ards his coiUtry-liQU^ harcl»;bjiZ!^q£tis high- 
ness ioui^%StgardenJto0, in this wSnderfuI^j 
summer-time. 
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great crowd of carriages^ containing the ladies 
of the court, and horsemeji, and soldiers, and 
led horses. He is a gracious prince, courteous 
and handsome! He fixes his eyes full upon us 
as we pass by, which is the royal manner of re- 
turning a salute in Persia. The kmg*s dress is 
of that beautiful soft peach-colour which pre- 
dominates in the finest shawls; he wears the 
armlets of jewels which belong to royalty, and 
the regjd plume of diamonds in his hat.* With 
his majesty rides the heir-apparent. He ista, 
pretty boy, with fresh, fat, little cheeks, just 
big^enough to sit upon his horse. 

But it is not always that I can make certain 
of an afternoon’s ride. Just as we are about 
to start, a messenger may come in haste 
to ask mv servants to a marriage, and they all 


go away by magic. We must ride whefi SheyTbeen built ?ipon my neighbour’s Idhd, without 


come back.’ Our grand excursion is of CQursitj 
to Tehran, whither we are obliged to go on dws 
of public ceremopy. This is a very compMcati?d‘ 
affair indeed. W e must commence and complete 
our little journey within thc^r^cise time fixed by 
an asti:ologer, who frequently obliges us 
hb ermpafiyat dinner-time, and who has con- 
stituted himself a part of the establisliment on 
all occasions of unusual solemnity. If this 
sage, however, should not be doing us the 
honour of a visit on that day, we send to con- 
sult him before we start, and we halt at a little 
distance from the city and despatch a messenger 
to his private residence, to ascertain that the 
stars have not changed their minds, and to make 
quite sure of things. 

Then we go home by moonlight, with the 
nightingale band hymning loud anthems rouiM 
us, and ^ the fiowers and trees at prayer. 
There stands my house among the gardens, 
sleeping in the rays of tf^^,Tnoon. But 1 shall 
find eve^body up. No.one'ever seems to go to 
bed during the summer in Persia. And why 
should they? Even now I can see to read my 
brother’s letter, which the gholaurff has brought 
to-day from Tabreez, and sit down to dream of 
the homeland. 

But here is my neighbour’s daughter, a pretty 
littlq thing, wild as a gazelle, and as shy. She 
ba<a painted face, and fingers tipped with henna, 
and eyebrows dyed with reng. Hef feet and 
arins are bare, but there are jewels of great pricf^ 
upMthem. She is quite covered with gems, 
butfi^«yes are M^fter than the brightest of 
then^Hkd lier wondrous^ fair. On her 

little neck is a necklace of inestimab^ value. 
On one of her wee, wee fingers is a thimble of 
gold, prettily enamelled. 

^i^By-and-by comes my neighbour himself,«whose 
she is ; and he seems to love me because 
^ nis child has chosen xnfi for a playmate. So we 
1* by-and-by comes supper and 


V See page 403 of the Ikst volume. 


sherbets, and thefi day has dawned again, and 
the little child has Men fast asleep in my ams 
with a shawl caA loosel/'round her. I fancy 
that it was not to disturo her, that her father 
stayed so late; aifi that be quoted the long, long 
passage from Saadi twice over. But now she 
wakes up, all life and prattle, and ewe rise to 
saunter towards my neignbour’s house together, 
with a cloud of Servants hovering round us. 
My neighbour means to give me^ipes and tea ; 
and as are something more than mere ac- 
quaintances we shall take tea in the anderoon, 
and bis wife will join us with her face «ftco- 
vered. She is a buxom dame; and ^ill make the^r^! 
morning gay with laughter and wild jests. As 
we go sauntering along, 1 notice an old<eruiii- 
bling wall with a turret in the hentre which has 

kl 


any apparent reason. It is^so massivti, so old, 
and so time-^orn, that 1 ask him who buillPit. 

“ Hofllpokof^Khan, grandsdii ol^ Ghtenghis- 
Khan,”'^^^ys mynozzir, joiniffg respectfully in 
the ponvefsation, ’‘built it for one of his trea- 
sure castles.” 

my neighbour reproves him mildly, and, 
with the air of a sober reasoner settling a 
vexed question upon undoubted authority, turns 
to me kindly, and says, “All persons are of 
opinion that it was built by the deevs, or 
genii.” 

Wlien we have breakfasted we shall probably 
ride out together hawking, or slip a leash of 
Kurdish greyhounds after a hare, or ‘wander 
l^away amidst the sunshine, idly watching the 
pigeons who live in holcs among the rocks, and 
pf^s in clouds hither and thither, with swift and 
troubled flight. Perhaps, by-and-by, too, wc 
shall dine on fruits, and milk, and roasted, 
lambs, in another garden, a gallant trpopyof 
banqueters, with our horses picketed aniong 
the trees, and likely enough some merry laughter 
coming from lattice and balcony will show that 
my neighbour’s anderoon has followed us, and 
my little friend and 1 may have a romp among 
the roses. ’ 
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“ Mr. Corbet not down,.yet!” sbc exclaimed 
And Iben ElUnor bad to tejl her the outline of 
the facts so soqn likel>* to be made public j that 
Mr. Corbet and she had detennined to break off 
their engagement; and* tliat Mr. Corbet liad 
accordingly betaken lumsclf to the parsonage ; 
and tliat she did not expect him to return to 
Ford Eank. Miss Monro’s astonishment was 
unbounded. She kept going over and over all 
the little circumstances she had noticed dmrinff 
this last visit, only on yesterday, in fact whicn 
she could not reconcile with the notion that the 
two, apparently so much attached to each other 
but -a few hours before, were now to be for ever 
separated and estranged. Eilincr sickened under 
the torture • which yet seemed like torture in a 
dream, from which there must come an awaken- 
ing and a relief. She fdt' as if she could not 
beai- any more ; yet there was more to bear. H^r 
father, as it turned out, was very ill,. an4 hi 
been so all night ®lpng; ho had evidently hi „ 
some kind of attack on thusbrj^, ti hether apo- 
plectic or paralytic it was for the doctors to 
decide.^ In dhe huny and anxiety of this day^of 
misery succeeding; to misery she almost forgot to 
wonder whether llay^h were still at the par-*^| 
sonage— still in Hainiey ; it was not till the 
coming visit of the physician tliat she learnt that 
he had been seen by Dr. Moore as he was taking 
his place in the morning mail to London. Dr. 
iloore alluded to his name as to a thought that 
would cheer and comfort the fragile girl during 
Lor iiifedit-watch by her father’s bedside. But 
Miss Monro stole out after Dr. Moore to wan^] 
Idiu off the .subject for the future, crying bitterly 
over tiic forlorn position of her darling as she 
spoke— crying as ElUnor had never yet been able 
to cry ; though all the tinfe ip. the pride of her 
sex she was cndcavourAig to persuade the 
tloeiQi* it was all ElUnor’s doing, and the wisest 
and best thing she could have don|L;.as he was 
not good enough for her, only a poor bai-iistcr 
struggliug for a livelihood. Like manj-^ other 
kiiid-hcartcd people, she fell into tiie blunder of 
lawcring the moral character of those whom ii is 
their greatest wish to exalj:. But Dr. Moore 
knew Ellinor too well, to believe aU that Miss 
Moiiro said ; she wotGd never act from interested 
motives, and was all tlie more likely to cling to 
a man because he was down* andoUnsuccessful, 
ICo! there had been a lovers’ quarrel ;^aud it 
could not have happened at a sadder tinnik 
I Before the J due roses were in full bloom, Mr. 

I Wilkins was dead. He had left Jiis (kuglitcr to 
I the .juardiunship of Mr. Ne.ss by some will made 
I but Mi*. Kess jmd caught a rhcti- 

^ ‘■’masic fever with his JEJ^stcr’ fishings, and had 
I '^^ecniu^l^ble to be moved home from the little 
Wclsik fhsivvhere he had been staying when he 
was t.«iken'ilf Since this last attucK, Mr. Wil- 
j kins’s mind had beCn much affect j(l; he offon 
! talkc(\ stramr85i,£i«l wildfy » but Kjbad, rare 
intervals drquietnesis and lull- po^fSSTon of his 
j senses.. At ^pne- of these limes he must have i 
wtittcu a haIRSnished pencfi note, whiciL,.hisl 


nurse found under tis pillow after his death, ai^d 
brought to ElUnof; Throijgh her tear-blinded 
eyes she read the w.eak faltering wor^ : 

“ I am very ill. I somatiines think I shall 
never get- better, feo I wish to ask your pardon 
for what I said the night before.! was taken ill. 

I aim. afraid my anger made mischie? between 
you and Ellinor, bi\t I think you will forgive a 
dying man. If you will come back and let all 
ibe as it used, I will make any apdlogy you may 
require. If 1 go she will be so very friendless ; 
and 1 have looked to you to care for her ever ^ce 
you firstg — • There came some illegible and 
incoherent writing, ending with, “Fr8m my death- ' 
bed I adjure you tp sta^d her friend ; I wi^ beg, 
pardon on my knees for anything-<= — ” 

And there stren^h had failed; theq^aper auai 
pencil had been laid aside to be resumedtat some 
time ifhcn tJie brain was “clearer, flie Viaud 
l^tronger. Elli^gr kissed the litter/^revorcntly 
Joldedit ^j, and laid it among <!hcr sacred trea- 
sures, by hhr mother’s hall-finished sewing, and 
a little curl of her baby-sister’s golden hair. 

Mr. Johnson, who had been one of tlic trus- 
tees for Wilkins’s marriage-setilernent, a 
respectable solicitor in the county town, and Air. 
Ness, had been ai)pomted as executors of his 
will, and guardians to Ellinor. The will itself 
had been made several years before, when he 
had imagined himself the possessor of a hand- 
some fortune, the bulk of which he bequeat lied 
to his ouly«hild. By her mother’s marriage- 
settlement Forc?Bank was held in InisfeTor tlie 
children of tlie marriage ; the trustees being Sij* 
Friwk Holster and Mrp Johnson. Tlicre wort; 
le^cies to his executors; a small annuity io 
Miss Mom'o, with the expression of a hope IliaU* 
it mighV.be arranged for her to continue 
with Ellinor as long as the latter remained un- 
married; all his servants were rcnnenibered, 
Dixon csjiecially, and most liberally. 

What remained of the handsome fortune once 
possessed by the testator ? The exec u tors asked 
in vain; there was nothing. Vbey could hardly 
make out what had become of it, in such niter 
confiution were all the accounts, both personal 
and official. AV*. Johnson was hardly rc^raiiicd 
^by his compassion for the orphan from tiuTAvirig 
up the ef ccutorship in disgust. Mr. Ness r6v:.cd 
himself from his scholar-like«abstractiou to labour 
at the examination of books, pavchments, tund 
papers, for Ellinor’s sake. Sir Frank Holster 
professed hunself only a trustee for Ford Bai^. 

Meanwhile sfec went on living at Ford Bank, 
quite imconsci(pi«»iif the state of lier Irfdier’s 
aflaiw, Iffitsunk int(5?adeep plaintive mclunchply, 
which affected licr looks the tones of her 
voice in such a manner tis to distress Miss Monro 
exceedingly. It was not that the good lady 'did 
not quite acknowlctlge *1110 great cause her pupil 
had for meving— deserted by; Jier lover, her 
father dead— out that siie could not bear the 
outward signs of ho^ much these had 

told on Ellinor. Her lo’^p loj th^yfJoor girl 
infinitely distresioed by seeing thevdaily wasliui?**' 


! 
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away, the constant' heavy de^lession of spirits, 

• aiiJ^he grew impatient of thi continual pain of 
sympathy. If Miss* Monro *could have done 
something to relieve EUindr of her woe she 
would have been less inclmed|ko , scold her for 
giving way to it. . 

The time? came when Miss Monro could /ict; 
and, after that, there was no «ore irritation on 
lier part. When all hope or Ellinor’s having 
anytliiiig beyoifd the house and grounds of Ford 
Bank was gone; when it was proved Sliat of all 
the^acles bequeathed by Mr. Wilkins not one 
i fartlimg could ever be paid; when it caqje to be 
Sfo question li^ far the beautiful pictures and 
other objects of art in the house were not legally 
the property of unsatisfied creditors, the state of 
hef iathcr*s«affairs was Gommunicated to Ellinor. 
as dclicatply as Mr. Ness knew how,"* 

Sli§ was drooping over her work»-she jBways 
droopeik jioW— aifl she left off smsing to listen 
to liim, leaning 4er head on tiie af#A which 
rested on the tabic. She did not sJfeSc when- 
he had ended his statement. She w’as silent for 
wdiolc minutes afterwards; lie went on speakJhg 
out of very agitation and aw^kwardnesi?; 

‘‘It was all the rascal. Buu.stci-’s doing, r^cno 
doubt,” said he, trying to account for the entire, 
loss of Mr. Wnkiiis's fortune. 

To his surprise she lifted up her white stony 
face, and said slowly aild faintly, but with almost 
solcinu calmness : 

“ 31 r. Ness, you must never allow Mr. Dunster 
to bo blainod for this !” • i 

■ ‘31 y dear Ellinor, there can benodoubt about it. 
Your father himself always referred to thelossjjs 
! he lijid suslaiued by Dunsterfe disappearance.” 
••a^Eilinor covered her face with her hands. “ God 
us all,” she said, and relapsed i^to the 
• old unbearable silence. Mr. Ness had undertaken 
to discuss her future plans with hgr, and be was 
obliged to go on. 

“ No^v, my dear child— I have known you since 
yovL w ere quite a little girj, you know— we ipu^t 
try not to give wftj to€eeling” — he himself was 
choking; she was quite quiet — “but think wdiat 
is to he done. Youq^ill have the rento^this 
! house • jpd ^Ye have a very good 4)ffer for it —a 
i tenant* on lease of seven years at a hundred and 
I tw’cHky pounds a year—” • 

“ I w ill never let this house,” said she, staud- 
; iiig uf» suddenly, and as if defying him. , 

I ! “ Not ict Ford Bank ! AYliy ? I don’t under- ] 

i I stand can’t have been clear— Ellinor, the | 
j : rent of this house is all you will have tglivc on !” 

* .“ l.cfltn’Uliclp it, 1 can’t leave house. Oh 

■ Mr. Ness, I can’t leave this lifense.” • • 

I “.My dear child, ymi shall not be hunied— I 
j know liow hardly all these things are coming 
I upon you (and I wisli I had never seen Corbet, 

‘ wdtli all my lieart I do !)”— tllis vras almost to hhn- 
j self, but she must have heard it,' foi;^he miivcred 
j all over — “ hut leave this house you mu^. Yon 
I must cat; fftiUhe rent of house must pay 
j foyjur foo(ir}A must ^ess, and there is iio- 
I thing but the ijat to clothe you.# I will gladly 


liave you to stay at the parsonage as long as ever i 
you like ; but, in faot, the negotiations with Mr. | 
Osbaldistone, the gentleman who, offers to take j 
the house, are nearly completed— 7 -” 

“ It is my house !” said Ellinor, fiercely. “ I 1 
know, it is settled on me.** 

“'N(^ my d(5ar. It is held in trust for you by 
Sir Frank Holster and Mr. Johnson; you to re- 
ceive all mone/kand benefits accruing from it”— 
he spoke gently, for he almost thought her head 
. wSs tum^— “ but you remember you arc not of 
age, and Mr. Johnson and I have full power.*’ 
Ellinor sat down, helpless. 

“Leave me,” she said, at length. “You are 
very kind, but you. don’t know all. I cannot 
stand any more talking now,” she added, 
•faiatty^ 

^ Mr. Ness bent over her and kissed her fore- 
head, and withdrew without another word. He 
*wcnt tp Miss Monro. 

Well ! and how did you fiiil her ?” was her 
Yirsi inquiry, afterj^usual greetings had passed 
betyeeu them, is really quite sad to see 
liow’ she gives way; I speak to her,*aud ^^pcak 
to her, and tell her how she is neglecting all her 
cfutics, and it docs no good.”* . 

“ She has had. to bear a still further sorrow 
io-day,” said Mr. Ness. “On the part of 3Ir. 
Johnson and myself 1 have a very painful duty 
10 perform to you as well as to her. Mr. Wilkins 
.has died insolvent. 1 grieve to say there is no 
hope of your ever receiving any of your annuity !” 

Miss Monro looked vciy blank. 3Iany happy 
lUtle visions faded away in those few moments ; 
then she roused up and smd, “ I am but forty ; 

I have a go^^d fiftceu years of work in luc left 
yet, thank God. Insolvent ! Do you mean he 
has left no money 

“ Not a farthing. Tii6 creditors may be thank- 
ful if they arc fully paid.” 

“AndElli'iDr?” 

“Ellinor will have the rent of tins hous^ 
which is hers by right of her mother’s settle- 
ment, to live on.” 

“ How much will that be?” 

“ One hundred and Jiwenty pounds.” 

3Iiss Mdnro’s lips went into a form prepared 
jpr whistling. ,.Mr.Ncss confinued; 

“She is at present unwilling enough to leave 
this house, pooi^girl. It is but natural ; but she 
has no pow er M the matter, even \vcre there any 
other coiirse open’ to her. I can only say how 
glad, how' honoured, I shall feel by as long a visit 
as you and she can be prevailed upon to pay me 
at the parsonage ” . . ^ / 

“ W' here is Mr. Corbiet ?” said Miss Morntrl 
“I do not know. Aftes breaking off liis en- 
gagement he wrote me a long lettei*, expiatory,- 
as he called it; e^ipulpatory, as* I terpiic^tf*' I J 
w rote back, curtly enough, sajing that 1 rcgrctlfcd 
the breaking off of an mtcrcour$o which had 
always bcCT^\'5t*y plaasant to” thai^ lie 

must be aw'^ lhat, with my intimacy with the i 
family at Ford Bank, it would be boH'^aw kward^ 
and uu 4 ^easaut tc^nll parties if lie umTl remained 
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oa.!(rar pjevious footingr.e Who is that going papa has left hsxdfy any money— my poor degr 
^t the window p. Eilinor riding ?** Dixon, you won't kve youj legacy, «na I no»cr 

; Mis§ Monro vent to the window. " Yes ! I am thought of that before !” v . 

tlrnnkful to see her on horseback again. It was Never heed, never j l* 

only this morning I advised her to have a ride !” “ I couldn’t have |oucIied it if it had b^n tJicr^ 
"Poor Dixon ! he will suffer, too; his legaoy for the taking it would ha seem^ 
can no more be paid- than the others ; and it is Blood-money,., he was going to say, but ho 
not many young ladies who will bo as content to stopped in time. % She guessed the mcaning,^ 
have so old-fashioned tk grobm riefing after them though not the Vora ho would have used, 
as EUinor seems to be.” \ ^ "No, not that,” said she ; "his ^ill was dated 

As soon as Mr. Ness had left, Miss Monro years befo^ But oh, Dixon, what must 1 do ? 
went to her desk and wrote a long letter to some They will make me leave Eord Bank, I se^ 1 
friends she had at the cathr^ral town of East thiii th^ trustees have half let it already.” 
Chester, where she had spent some happy years " But you*ll have the rent on't? I reckon ?” ^ 
of her former life. Her thouglfts had gone back asked he, anxiously. "J’vc many a time heered: 
to this time even while Mr. Ness had been speak- ’em. say as it was settled on the missus first, and 
ing; for it was there he%father.had lived, find it 'then on you.” • • ' 

was after his death that her cares in search of " Oh yes,^t is not that ; but, you know, under 
subsistence had begun. But the recollections of the be&h-trej^— ” • ^ 

the peaceful years spent there were^tronges tlm ^ " Ay I” said Jjie, heavily. " ft’s Iteenaoftcii- 
the remembrance* of the weeks of sorrow aim times oiTfiy mm4 waking, and I think there’s 
care ; and, wliile EUinor’s iMuriage had seemed Wer a niglft as 1 don’t dream of it.” 
a piobable event, she had made many a little p|an "Bht how can I leave it?” Eilinor cried, 

of retimirig to her native place, and obtainmg " Tiiey may do .a hundred things— may dig up 
what daily teadiing she cordd there meet with^ the shrttbb£ry. Oh ! Dixon, I feel as if it was 
and the friends to whom she was now writing had sure ^to be found out! Oh! Dixon, I cannot 
promised her their aid. She thonght that as hear any more blame on papa— it- will kill mu— 
Eilinor had to leave Ford Bank, a home at a and such a dreadful thing, too !” 
distance might be more agreeable to her, dnd she Dixon’s face fell into the lines of habitual pain 
went on to plan that they should live together, if that it had always assumed of late years udien* 
possible, on her earnings and the small income ever he was thinking or remembering anything, 
that would be EUinor’s. Miss Monro loved her "They must ne’er lia* reason to speak ill of 
pupil so dearly, that, if her own pleasure only tlie dead, that’s for certain,” said he., "The 
were to be consulted, this projected life wOuld bp Wilkinses have been respected in Hamley all my 
more agreeable to her than if Mr. Wilkins’s lifetime, »d all my father’s before me, and— 
legacy had set her in independence, with, Eilinor surely, missy, thereJs ways and means of triiig 
away from her, married, and with interests in tenants up from alterations both in the }ious«^ 
which her former govem^had but little part, and out^f it, and I’d beg the trustees, 

A& soon as Mr. Ness^ had left her, Eilinor ever they is called, to be very particular, it 1 was 
rang, and startled the servant who answered the you, and not h^c a thing touched either in the 
bell by her sudden sharp desire ^-o have the house, or the gardens, or the meadows, or the 
horses at the door as soon as possible, and to tell stables. I th^, wi| a word from you, they’d 
Dixon to be ready to go out with her. muybe keep me on i’ Jhe stables, and I could 

She felt that she must speak to him, and in her look after things a bit ; ani tlib<Day o’ Judgment 
nervous state she wanted to be out on the free will come at last, when all our secrets will be 
broad commoil, where no oi?e could notice pr re- raad^nown wi’out our luwdng tJie trouble and 
mark their talk. It was long since she hsad ridden, the shame o’ tpUing ’em. I’m gettiug^rayther 
and much wonder Sras excited by the suddei^ tired o’ this world. Miss Eilinor.” * 
movement in kitchen and stable-yard. But Dixon "Doii’t talk so,” said EUinor, tenderly, 
went gravely about his work of preparation, say- know how sad it is,, but, <ob ! remember how I 
ing nothing. ^ shaU want a friend when you’re gone to advise 

. They rode pretty hard till they reached; Monk’s me as you haye done to-day. You’re nqf feeling 
Heath, six or seven miles away from Hamley. ill, Dixon, 01*0 you?” she continued, anxioysly. 
Minor had previously determine that here she " No 1 Iwarty enough, and likely for t* live. * 
wanld talk over the plan Mr. Ness had pre^posed Faytherwas eigbty-one, and mother (Aboi/e th.e 
to iM'Vith Dixon, and beseemed to understand seventies, w^ien they di^. It’s only my heart as 
hdr without any words passing between them, is got to feel so heavy ; as for that matter, 
ttr WheDF'she reined in he rode up to her, and met so is yours. I’ll be boimd. And it’s a comfort to 
.the*gakv^,har sad eyes with sympathetic, wist- ^ both if we can sei^e him as is dead by any 
fdlNTilc^Hll carei>f ours, for he wfire such a bright handsome 

"DtfR. ^id she, "they say I must leave lad^ with such a cheery ftiee, asmever should have 
' c ♦ . known shame!” . ; o 

afeared on it, from all I’^c Leered say They rode 011 udthout much ii>a>6J^speaking., , 
t master’s death.” Eilinor was silently jjilsjiuing Dixon, anijt he^ 

you’ve heard— then . jfOu knorij^-that not caring to^ook forward to future, wlCSr" 
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ie time, thirty years 
. , when he had entere(| the eldcar Mr. WiU 
kins's service as stamo-lad, and pretty Molly, the 
6culle]^'>xnaid, was his daily delight. Pretty Molly 
lay buried in Ilamley chni’chyilrd, and few living, 
except Dixon, could have goife straight to her 
grave. ^ 

CHAPTBB. 3|P. 

In a few days Miss Monro obtained a most 
satisfactory rfpiy to her letter of inquiries as to 
whether a daily governess could find dhipJoyment 
in^ast Chester. For once, the application 
se^ed to .have come just at the rig^t time. 
The canons* were most of them nutfned men, 
tvitl^ young families; t]iose at p^ent in resi- 
dence welcomed the idea of such instruction as 
Miss Moflro could offer for their ^dren, anil' 
could ahuost answer for their succesV)rs in office. 
TJiii was a great step gained. Mies Mofiro, the 
dauglAer Uf tlieVccentor to thjji very cathedral/ 
had a secret uii#illingness to being ci^hged as a 
teacher, by any wealthy tradesman tlfcre; but, to 
•bo received into the canons' families in almost 
any capacity, was like going home. Morc^er, 
besides the empty, honour of the thing, there 
were many small pieces of patronage in t^e gift 
of the cliaptcr^such as a small house opening 
on to the Close, whicli had formerly belonged 
to the verger, but which was now vacant, and 
was olicrcd to Miss Monro at a nominal rent. . 

Elliuor had once more sunk into her old 
depressed passive state; Mr. Ness and Miss 
Monro, modest and undccidetl as they both 
were ill general, had to fix and arrange every- 
thing for her. Her grett interest seemed t<> be 
in the old sciwant Dixoii^ awd her great plea- 
's lire to lie in seeing him, and talking over old 
tiilTt;£>; so her two friends talked about Jer, little 
knowing what a bitter stinging pain her “plea- 
sure” was. ill vain EUinor triid to plan how 
they could take Dixon with them to East Chester, 
if he had only been a woman it would have been 
a feasible step ; but they were only to keep dne 
servant, aud Di.tCn, Capable and versatile as he 
was, would not do for that servant. All this was | 
what passed througK EUinor's mind : it instill a 
question as to i^liether Dixon should have felt 
his rove to Ills native place, with all its a&so- 1 
ciSfcons and remembrances, or his love fdt Ellinor,^ 
the stronger. But Ijb was not put to tlic proof; 
iic Was only toM that lie must .leave, and, seeing 
EllinosiS^ extreme grief at the idea of their sepa- 
ration, he set himself to comfort her by every 
means in his power, reminding lmr, 4 yith tender 
choidB 0 ^ words, how necessary it was that lie 
should remain on the spet, i!i Mr. Oebaldistone’s 
service, in order to^mstmte, by any small influ- 
ence he. miglithave, every project of alteration in 
the' garden that contained the dreadful secret. 
He persisted in this vi^, thoi^h EUinor re- 
peated, with pertinacious anx^ty, the care 
which Mn Johnson had taken, m drawing up 
the leasdfWi^. pravide against any change or 
I jjtfration beinfmade in the present disposition 
^ of the house dF grounds. 


Feopi!c in general prere rather astenished at 
the engemess ]^Iis% WiHcins showed to seU all 
the Ford Bank fumiture'. Even Mi^$ Monro, was 
\ scncimcnt, 

although she said nothing about it ; indeed jus- 
tified the step, by telling every onehow wiselyEili- 
nor was acting, as the large liandsome tables and 
chairs would bo Very much out of place aud keep- 
ing with the small oddly-shaped rooifis of their 
future home in East Chester Close. None knew 
now etrong was the instinct of self-preservation, 
it may almost be called, which impelled ElUuor 
to shake off, at any cost of present pain, the in- 
cubus of a. terrible remembrance. She wanted 
to go into an unUhunted dwelling in a free un- 
known country-Hshe felt as if it was her only 
chanffe of sanity. Sogietimcs she thought her 
l^ensCs would not hold together till t)ie time 
when all these arrangements were ended. But 
did not speak to any one^about her feelings, 
poor child— to whom could she speak on the 
subject but to Dirsaw? Nor did she define them to 
hfgseff. All she knew was, that she was as nearly 
going mad as possible ; and if she effd sba feared 
[jLliat she might betray her father's guilt. All this 
time she never cried, or from her dull pas- 
sive Hemeanour. Aud they were blessed leai s of 
relief that she shed wlien Miss Monro, herself 
weeping bitterly, told her to put her head out of 
the post-chaise window, for at the next turning of 
the road they would catch the last glimpse of 
Hamley church-spire. 

' Late one October evening, EUinor had her first 
#ight of East Chester Close, where she was to 
pass the remainder of her life. Miss Monro had 
been backwards and forwards between Hamley 
and East Chester m^o than once, while Elliuor 
had remained at tlxd^arsonagc ; so she had not 
only the pride of proprietorship in the whole of the 
beautiful citv, but something of the desire of hospi- 
tably wclcolning EUinor to their joint future 
home. 

“Look! the fiy must take us a long round, 
because of our luggage ; but behind these high 
old waUs are the canons' gardens. That high- 
pitched roof, with ihe clumps of stonc-crop on 
the walld^ncar it, is Canon Gibson's, whose four 
little girls I am to teach? Hark! tho great 
cathedral clock. How proud I used to be of its 
great l^om when I w”as a child I I thought all 
the other cliftch clocks in the towh sounded so 
shrill . poor after that, which I considered 
mihe especially. There are rooks flying home to 
the elms in the Close. I wonder if they are tlic 
sam^ that used to bb there when I was a girl. 
They say the rook is«a very long-lived b!?Q/ and 
I feel as if I could swear to the way they arc 
cawing. Ay, you may smile, Elliiior, bq| 1 uu A 
derstand liow tk)se Imes ctf Gray'a y'^ u!8d to 
say so prettily— f 

1 feel the gales tliat fium yWowf 
A momentar^ySttth bestow, > * 

And breathe a second spring. 

No;||^' dear, ypu must get out. ^!riiis fiagsfid * 


t 
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. w^sSk I^s ' to our ; but our back 

i^wB, \rhidh are the pleasaj^test, look on to the 
..^Cio^e, and tbeeathedral, and the lime-tree walk, 
and tie dcaneiy, and the rookery.’* 

It was a mere slip of a house j the kitchen 
being wisely placed close to the front door, and 
so reserving the pretty view for the little dining- 
room, out of which a glass-door opened intoa small 
wailed-in garden, which had again an entrance 
into the, Close. Up-stairs, a bedr^oom to the 
front, which Miss Monro had taken for hersefi’, 
because, as slie said, she had old associations 
with the back of every house in the Higli-strcct, 
while Elliiior mounted to the pleasant chamber 
above the tiny drawing-rooift, both of which 
looked on to the vast and solemn cathedral, and 
the peaceful dignified ^.Close. East Oiiosterl' 
Cathedral is Norman, with a low massive towe^ 
a grand mnjestic nave, and a choir IhU of. stately 
historic tombs. The whole city is so quk^fc and' 
decorous a place, ^hat the perpetual daily chants 
and hymns of praise seemealiUD sound far and 
wide over the roofs of the houses. Elliner ^)oii 
became a iwg^ar attendant at all the morning 
and evening ‘seiwices. The sense of worsliip 
• calmed and soothed Jier aeliiug weary heart, and 
to be punctual to fhe cathedral hours she ifoused 
and exerted herself, when probably nothing else 
would have been sufficient to this end. 

By^and-by Miss Monro formed many ac- 
quaintances ; she picked up, or vvaa picked 
up by, old friends, and the descendants of old 
friends. The grave and kindly canons, whose 
children she taught, called upon her with thet 
wives, and talked over the former deans and 
chapters, of whom she had had both a personal* 
and traditional kuowled.^, and as they walked 
away they talked about he^ilent, delicate-look- 
ing friend Miss Wilkins*, and perhaps planned 
some little present out of their fruitful garden 
or bounteous stores which shoulJKmake Miss 
Monro's tabic a little more tempting to one ap- 
parently so frail as Ellinor, for the household 
was always spoken of as belonging to Hfiss 
Monro, the active and prominent iwrsou. By- 
and-by, she, herself, won her way to their hearts, 
not by words or deeds, but by her sutet looks, 
and meek demeanoift, as they marked her regula%| 
attendance at cathedral service ; and when they 
heard of her constant visits to a certain parochial 
school, and of her being sometimel seen carrying 
a little covered basin to the cottages of poor, 
they began to try, and tempt her with more 
urgent words, to accompany Miss Monro in 
her frequent tea-drinkings ut their houses." The 
oid«4SAn, that courteous cgentleman and good 
Christian, had early become great friends with 
[VEllinoife He would watch at the windows of his 
^greav^a^t^d library tin he sauther emerge from 
^ thevgarden into Ute Close, and then open the 
deanery she, softly adjusting 

the ».easujpS]^jjm^ to kis. ' The time of his 
i departure Chester became a great 

blank in h^|r»? although she would never 
or Miss Monro to acce]^ his 


repeated invitatioJB to gd and pay him a vis^at , 
his country-placc| Indec<J, having once tmed 
comparative peace again in East Chester Cathe- 
dral Close, it seemed as though she was afraid of 
ever venturing oik of those calm prccinci s. All 
Mr. Ness's invitations to visit him at his par- 
sonage at Hamicy were declined, although he 
was welcomed at^iss Moiiro's on the occasion 
of his anjiual visit, \vevery means in their power. 

He slept at one oHhe canon’s vaeSnt houses, and 
lived witlf his two friendsj .who made a yearly 
festivity to -t he best of their means to his hgj^ur, 1 1 
inviting^siich of the cathedral clergy as were 
residence ; or, if they failed, condcsJendiiig to the^' ' 
town clergy. Their f^jends knew well ifo 
presents were so acceptable as tlfose sent to them 
|whilc Mr. Ness was with them ; arid from fhe 
dean; who vvould send them a hamper ef choice 
fruit and flowers from Oxton Park, down 1m the 
curate, who ^rked in the ?ame*sclWiols as 
Ellinor, who was a great ffeher, and caught 
splendid tfbut— all did their best to help them | 
to give a welcome to the only visitor they ever I 
ha®. Thp^ only visitor they ever had, as far as ; 
the stately gentry knew. There was one visitor j 
who came as often as his master could give him ! 
a holiday long enough to undertake a journey to | 
so distant a place ; but few* knew cf bis being a j 
guest at Miss Monro’s, though his welcome there I 
w^ not less hearty than Mr. Ness’s—this uas 
Dixon. Ellinor had convinced him that he could ! 
give her no greater pleasure at any time \\\un by | 
allowing her tt> frank him to and frriui Eabt ' 
Chester. IVhenever he came they were loi^cilicr ! 
t}» greater part of eferyday: she taking Iiim j 
hither and thither to sec all the sights lliat slie ! 


thought would interest or please him ; hurthc^f 
spoke Ysry little to each other during 
companionship. Miss Monro had much more to 
say to him. She questioned him rigid loft 
whenever Ellinor was out of the room. 8Iie 
learat that the house at Eord Bank was splcu- 
dlQly furnished, and xo money spared on the 
garden; that the eldest Miss^flanbury was very 
well married; that Brown hiid succeeded to 
Jone% in the haberdashef's sliop. Tlien sbe 
hesitated a likle before making her iii- 
qufry, . ^ 

“I suppose Mr. Corbet never cemes td^thc 
parsonage now?” • 

“No, not he, I don’t think as how Mr.**Nes& 
would have him ; but they write lefleFs to each 
other by times.. Old Job—you’ll rccolAct old 
Job, ma’air, life that gardened for Mr. No^s, and 
waited in the parlour when there w^ company 
—did Say aS one dhy he hcered them speaking 
about Mr. Corbet ; and lit?s a grand counsellor 
now-ronc of them as gores about at assizc-timc, 
and speaks in a wig.” ^ 

“ A banister you mean,” said Miss Monro. 

" Ay an(J> he’s sometliinf more than that, 
though I can’t rightly remember what,” 

Ellinor could have told them bqiSfT^ They had 
the ^mes lent to theiii^n the ^cond day4%r 
publication by^ne of their frienSs in the Close, 
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and Elilnor, watcbitog: tiUi^s ’ Monro’s eyes one shoulder was higher tbah the other j t-hat she v i 
We otherwise ensued, Iways tuhaed with was dotingly fond ^dancing, and talked a great ** 
trembling han^ ihd a beating heart to the deal in a tSte;a-tete, hut not much if her mamma ; • 
reports of the yarious Courts of Law. In them was by, and never opened her lips at all if the ! : 
she found— at first. rwly—tl|B name she sought dean was in tlic room ; that the next sister was 
for, the name she dwelt upd|, asif every letter wonderfully clever, and was supposed to know ; 
were a study. Mr. Losbaiid Mr. Duncoinbe ap- all the governess could teach her, and to have 
peared for the plamtijf, IVk. Smythe and Mr. private lessons in Greek and mathematics from 
Corbet for the, defendant. Si a year or two that her father*; and so on down to the little boy at ■ 
name appeaffed inore frequently, and generally the preparatory school and the baby-girl in anas. :■ 
took precedence of the other, whatever it might •Moreover, Miss MoPro, at any rate, could have ■ 
Ijfl* then on especial occasions his speeches were stopd an examination as to the number of ser- .■ 
reS^ted at full length, aJs if his words were ac- vants at the deanefSr, tlmir division of work, and i! 

I counted >vc!ghty ; and by-and-by she s'hw that he the hours of their meals. Presently, a very Uau- 
^ad been appointed a Queen’s Counsel. And this tiful, haughty-lq^jking young lady made her : | 
was* all she ever heard or saw about bin his pearance in the Close, and in the dean’s pew. Siie 
«nce familiar name never passed her Ups except wj^^aid to be his niece, the orphan daughter of ' ! 
in hurried whispers to Dixon, whfti he came to Ins brother, General Beauchamp, come to East ,i 
stiur with them. •Ellinor had had no idta when' Chester to reside for the iieccssar}' time bcfojc ;; 
she had piiiHedifrom Mr. Corbet .how total tisv her marriage, which \\a.s to be performed in the ! 
separation bet\weii them was hScefewarard to be, lathedral by her uncle, the ifcw dignitary. But 
so much seemed left unfinished, uuotiJlained. It as callers at the^ncry did not see this beam ifd , 
was so difficult, at first, to break herself* of tl-e bridc;-elect, and as the Beauchamps had not as ;; 
habit of constant mental reference to him f and ySt fallen into habits of intimacy# with any of 
for many a long year she kept tltlhking that their new acqumntances, very little was known of . 
surely some kind fortnne would bring them to- "the circumstances of tlns^/jpprQachmg wedding , 
gether again, and all this heart4icknei?s and beyond the pariiculars given above. . 

melancholy estrangement from -ach other would Ellinor and Miss Mom-o sat at their drawing- : 
then seem to both only as an ugly dream that. had room window, a little shaded by the iiiubim : 
passed away in the morning light. curtains, watching the busy preparations for the • 

The dean was an old man, but there was a marriage, wliicli was to take place the next day.* 
canon who was older stiU, and whose death had All morning long hampers of fruit and llowers, | 
been expected by many, and siftculatcd upon by boxes from the railway— for by this time East ; i 
some, anytime this last ten years. Canon Holds- ^Chester had got a railway— shop-messengers, 
worth was too old to sl»w active kindness tc^aiiy hired assistants, kept passing backwards and 
one ; the good dean’s life was fuU of thoughtful forwards in the busy Close. Towards afternoon 
and benevolent deeds. But he was taiten, and the bustle subsided, the scaffolding was up, the ' 

the '-ther left. Ellinor looked out at ^le vacant imxterials for the vjm day’s feast carried out of 
dcaueiy with tearful eyes, the last thing at nighi, sight. It was to be •concluded that the bride- ; 
the first in the mommg. But it is pretty neaidy elect was seeing to the packing of her trousseav., 
tiie same with church dignitaries ns with kings ; helped by 1 Ije ificrry multitude of cousins, and t iiat ; ‘ 
the dean is dead, long live the dean ! A clevgy- the serrants were arranging the dinner for the 1 1 
man from a distant copnly was appointed, hnd day, or the brefikfasl for the morrow. So 3Ii?s ; 
all the Close wiff astk to learn and hear all par. Monrgh^ settled it, eliscussing every detail and , | 
ticulars connected with him. Luckily he came evcry^itirobability as though she were a qiiiei r 
inat the tag-end ofione . of the noble faublies in actot^ .. instead of ^only a distant, miearcd-for j 
the Peerage ; so, at any rate, aU Jus future asso- spectltor ot' the coming event, Ellinor was tired, | 
ciatfc could learn with tolerable certainty that he and no^R that there was no Aing int cresting going j 
forty- two years of age, married, ^nd Avitu pn, sbe^M fallen back to her sewing, when she j 
eight daughters andvmo son. . The deanery, for- was starQed by Miss 31onro’s exclamation *. 
meriy so quiet and sedate a dwelling of the one “ Lfiok, Id^ ! h(»-e Jirc two gentlemen coming 
old tYijpi, was now to be filled with noise and* along ^be lime-ti|ec walk ! it must be the bride- 
merriment. Iron railings were being placed groom and lusr&cnd.” Out of mfich sympathy, 
before three windows, evidently to bg the nursery, and some cuifcsity, Ellinor bent forward, and | 
Jn tlfb sttmmcr publicity of open windows and sawijust emerging from the shadow of the trees j 
doors, the sound o( the busy carpenter^ was per- on to the full i^mpon sunlit pavemw^. Mi. i 
petu ally heard all over the Close ; and by-and-by Corbet and ant|y^r j^ntloman; the fonnei' ^ 
waggon-loads of fumiturc and carriage -loads of changed, worn,ia^|i^tEough with still tjie i 

people began to arrive. Neither Miss Monro fine intellectnal^face; leaning on the the | 

nor ^inor felt themsel^s of sufficient import- younger taller man, and talkinig fiagerly.^Tffe j 
ance or station 4o call on the new comers, but otiicr gentleman was doubtless the bndegrooni, I 
they weresas well* acquainted wifli tlffi proceed- Ellinor said to and jrS^heif pr^hetic j 

in gfe of tkf^amily as i{ thny had been in daily , heart, did not • believe her words. Even befora « 

. iffijjiircoursp; jhey tMt the eldest !Miss the bright beauty at the deanery looked i 

' *TBeaachamp ws spvcnteen, and.fery pretty, only thereat oriel-window of the drawing-room, ma • 
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Invi kissed her hand; a «lio!rds of the “Hfcd^g ciaa^ out 

wpUed to by Mr; florbot trith tnuch ^rn tto orgai^ wf the. toi^belte pealed oofr. 
.mreij^ment, wW’e the ofhermaa only took off ^d, Efl^ M'her batfl m Mbs 


' {ix^, Elliiibr’s gr^y ey^s jralih^ hini till he MottW led her hoM& as. one l^s the blind. 

was' hidden from sight in the deanery, linheeding • . * ' ' -f . > V ■ " ' r ;’ " 

Miss Monro’s eager incohiw^teenten^ ^ ^ 

entreating, apolQgismjf,o6mforling,^nd upbraid^ ; ’ ^ 

ing. dowly tpn^d her p^pfnl ^ D^albks in atwacht d^tes brote^^ 


uponrMiss Monro’s face, ^d. mbved her hps ^ie G; p* liBWis has tlmist a relSntless broom 
without a sound, beuig heard, atld fainted de^ mto the oolbwebs of Uie Egyptcdc^at.. We are 
away. In all her life she^had nerer done it not so dego as we supposed: ourselves in^e 
beforel and when she came round showas n^t s^ciiets of Babylon. Ileyengei ' If the st^es 

• M \ 11. • 11 '1 i.Mfr At :xr7 ' n. ' ^ .i. iL. 


like herself; in dl probability the, persistence above the earth are misread, let us*^lobk at the 
and isrilfulness she, who was ustally so meek and sfOnes under the earth. ^What aro/thfese cbiptoei 
docile, showed during the next twenty-four hours^. flints? Leil ns seatch under the wat(W,aBo. What 


was the consequence of fever. She re^olvedato 
be present at the wedding :* numbers were 
going; she would be unseen, unnoticed in the 


She re^olvedato tee these curious remains of prijmcvaiwillages ki 
numbers were *he beds of jjireat lakes ? If we had but j trusty 
nnoticed in the' So miioh has been t^ked lately, a|jput ‘ 

ttlin TirAiiY/l^ aiif) 4m antuiuitv ^ aubestry o& indite that one 


crowd; but wbatoyer befd, go she would,aad % M^y ^ aPoostry o&m^ 
peither the tears nor the prayers of MUs Monro I’ko^ery^eU to B^e groimds of ^ 

could keep her back. She giceno re<Bon for «»« d^u&iop. Apd. happily forus. jiBtat t^ 

to , itorf, i. p„btoi.,- to isT":. to”s.S». 

dne)ii.d an; authori.. over ber except, iMihap 9 , 1 »^ aeeat epeonent of seeBatieia^ ffcoloax 
^stant Mr. Ness. Miss Monro had all sorts of of \he earth’s life i nfade^ hm- 

forebodmgs as to the possible scenes that might rowing with a, series of shocks, cataclysms, and 
come to pass. But all went on as quietly*, as ^ast peril by fire and flood — liere, the abrupt seii- 
though tlic fullest sympathy perva^d eve^mdl- sation header of a continent into the sea, there, 
vidual of the great numbers assembled. No one the uptossing of an Andes chain as if it were a 


guessed that the muffled veiled figure, sitting, in fritb*’* a. general explosion of vol- 

the slmdow behind one of the great pillars, was eflnoes ^d unlimited illumination with red fire, 
that of one who had once hoped to stand at thei Qreat comfort/ it is to us that this shrewd 
altar with the same bridegroom ; who now cast eneShiy to scientific fustiifu, has appeared as our 
tender looks at the beautiful bride; her yci) white guide to the lakes ^ and. caves lately become 
and fairy-like, Ellinoris bla^ and slirouding as f^hiondblp among men of science, in a book on 
that of any nun. ^ The Geological Evidences of the AntiquHy bf 


tender l^ks at the beautiful bride; her yci) white guide to the lakes ^ and. caves lately become 
and fairy-like, Ellinoris bla^ and slirouding as f^hiondblp among men of science, in a book on 
that of any nun. ^ The Qccdogical Evidences of the AntiquHy bf 

, Already Mr. Corbetts name was known through Man, which (published by Jolin Murray) ap- 
ihe country as .that of a . great la^vyer; people peored only a law days ago. 
dismissed his speeches and chaActer far and Tt is of no use to look very deep for evidences 
wide; and the well-informed in legal gossip of the age of man. Human remains are not to be 
spoke of bini. as sure to be offered a judgeship at fodhd'm the l/itest sene* of fossil-bearing strata, 
the next vacancy. So he, though grave, and tertia 7 ; neither mt ils-<^lder layers of 
middle-aged, and somewhat grey, divided attcu- eocene which show the dawn of an appearance 
tion and remark with his lovely bride, and her of ewtmg sorts of shells ; nior m the inioccnc, 
pretty train (rfoousinAridesmaids. Mi& Monro su£i shellBj nor m the 

Leednot JarefearedVor EHinor: she saw and pl'ocene.^bica cohtom more, 1 isbnly 
heard all tbin^ as in a mist— a dream ; as some- nf^nvin 

thingshe had to w throng^ bofere she ^uld Kkftt to 
waken up to a reality of bright^ss^n aotbing about coral rag and inuschel kalk. 

yonth. and' the hopes of her youth. sWuld be No matter, ,tSon^r ^e are nStgeologist^^w- 
restored, and jdl toese wewy years of dr^mmess tod; can sink a bog. and. at the beginning of 

fttin fthouid he reveaiefl an nntntn» hul; -IKa ’rL^ i * Jf* x!_- xt r.. • ir 


andyoe should be revved as nothing but the tffislf^e 

^ irtotiopless have to 40' JSwallqived alive in a Damsli peat- 

MonrC by her; watch- bog, wq tee te aoticeyas we sink, the different sorts 
■ w? mtotly as a^keeper watches a mad- of v^gteable matter we pass fbrough. The Danish . 


ffUwith .the pjirpo&c— to pyeveqt peat-^pg^ are from ten to thirty feet deep, and lie 

futotesk e»|||B^odily j^rcngth, if such in the,hollow8 of a boetlder formation. Tranks 
be ncqH^^y hen all was over, when of Beptch fir, some of them three feet thick, lie at 
Pflte cevembny had different in the borders 8f tbe bog, where 

Eo names ; when the they haye wllen as they grow about its%(%e. The 

fple We^e going Put. as swi&lj^ l^otoh fir has hot %rown m the DSrSsh islcmdis 
notions of the, rostriuqis of within historical times, dhd will irot tlirive vftan - 
permitted; when the Aceat ihtrbduced thdfer. Hut there were men in 




I notions of tho.restriuqis oft witbte historical times, dhd will 
^"permitted; when the Ate^t « ihtrbduced thdfer. Hut there 


verc men m 


dIuMjBiDtofceaB.) 


HOW OLO:>AiBlt^WE F 
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penj^^thQ Baltic was <»sriiai|Qly moic . o{mn tc 
the ocean than it odfr uj : " probably/* says Sir 
Cbi^les Lyell, “thAagli the peninsulaof Jutland ' 
bavibg been at no remote period an arcbipelago. 
Eyen -in the course of the present century, 
ilie salt waters have made one eruption into toe 
Baltic by the Lyrnfiord. althdu^' they have 
be^ how again excluded. It is also amnued 
that other dtannels were open in hi$t(^al 
times, trliicb we now silted up.” 

ortho temaihs of beasts in the old Danish hit- 
cken hjoaps, aA are of animals now existing on the 
}aiu( except the wild bull, which is anlustoric^d 
character/ for it was seen by Julius Caesar, and 
survived after bis time. There are frequmt re- 
mains of the b&ver, long* since destroyed in 
Denmark, and of tiie seal, now rare on the coast. 
AM toarrow-bones haup been' broken. Gristly 
^parts have been gnawed as if by dogs, and 
the Wes generally that a dog will break up and 
eat arc said to be just those that are missing 
from the skeletons of bird^. The remains of 
the dogs ihemi^kes show their race to have 
b^en smaller than it was in the bronze period; 
and, in this stone period, there arc itho regiams’oi 
the domc^ie ox, or iiorse, or sheep. Of the 
^people themselves of this |ge (who were no can- 
nibms) some skulls have been found which show 
that they, too, were of small stature, with round 
heads and overhanging eyebrows, idler the man- 
ner of the modern Laplanders. . When did 
these people cat their oysters by the Danish 
shore ? The very bronze period is pre-historic. 
In the time of tile Bomans, the Danish, isles 
were covered, as now, with magnificent beech 
forests. The beech has been luxuriant in Den- 
mark for eighteen centuries; yet, in the bronze 
period, there were few or no beeches, and the 
land was covered wjtk oak : while the pine forests 
by which these fol^ gf the stone period hunted 
the land and fished the sea existed even before 
the days of the oak. The peat covering some of 
their remafhs, is thd growth of at least four 
thousand years ; but there is nothing in the rate 
of the growth of peat, opposed to the imagination 
of a period four times older. 

Quitting the Danish bog and shore, we now 
follow our guide to* Switzerland. Here^ in the 
shallow ^arts of many lakes, where there is a 
depth of no more than from five to fifteen feet 
oIk water, ancient wooden piles are observed at 


fiipe of the Ibud, sometimes projeetiug. slightly 
above sk Theso have evidenUy once soppoirtea 
villages, nearly all of them of unknown date, * 
but Uic most ancient of ^irhicb certainly belonged 
to ibc age of atone; for, hTmdrpda of imp^ments 
resembling those the < Danish shell ^unds 
and peat mosses have dredged up froth the 
mud into which tlie were driven. > Hiero/^ 
dotus speaks’ of the .use pf such dweUi!!^ five 
hundred and twenty yeals befdre^he bir^ 8f 
Our Saviour, by a Tbraoian tribe; on ^ small 
mpfintaiii lake of Po|pnia, now^t o^pdem 
Bpamelia. The h^s where the Poeohiass liveo^ 
,ivith their families oind horses/ were built on 
platforms raised over the>iake by the piles, Vn < 
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they rested. A causeway of tbe same lamps of burat whe^, . and even flat round cakes ; 
formation, easily removed ia case of danger, of bread.- The stoB|| people here, also, ane fouttn 
joined the platform to the shore.* to have domesticated the ox, sheep, and goat, 

It was 111 the dry winter of nine years ago, as well as the dog. There have lain in the 
when the lakes and rivers sank lower than had mud on the site ofr their village cliarred apples 
ever before been known, that these foundations of and pears of smallliize,* such still gi ow in the 
Swiss lake-villages attracted notice. The people Swiss forests, stonhs of the wild plum, fhspberry 
of Meilen, on tueXtake of Zurich, resolved fco; and blackberry seed^ beech-nuts, and iiazel-nuts. 
raise the level of some of the exposed ground, Iitkplements of the later bronze period, found 
and turn it into land by throwing on it mud ob- under old lake settlements of the “ bronze 
tained by dredging in the adjacent ■ shallow^ people,*’^ closely resemble those of a correspond- 
: water. tIic dredgers found a number of wooden ing age in Deninai'k. But hitherto settlemerds' 
i piles deeply driven into the bed of the lake, and of the bronze period have only been founds 
among them a great many hammers, axes, and Western ifud Central Switzerland. In the more ^ 
other instruments— all of stone^^xcept a bronze Eastern' lakes, those of the stone period alone^ 
hatchet, and an armlet of brass wire. There have as yet been discovered. The refuse bones 
were found, also, fragments of nide Imnd- inalways with the marrow-bones Urok^p— show„ 
fashioned pottery, and masses of charred tiinbSr, tuat in the stone period the flesh ol liunted 
supposed to belong to tbe original platform, rbeasts was more eaten than th^t of the dcfinesiic 
The quantity of burnt timber here and in other jattie or slieep ; in the bronze pejiod ij^e reverse 
like situations, sec^cis to indicate that mai^^ oj is the case,,^nd fven the tame pig is foufld to 
! these settlements perished by fire. The rapid luive replaced the wild boar as an article of food. 

increase in the depth of thtf^'ater had com- In the JbegiuJiing of the age of stone, 1 hero were 
ji pelled the building of sucli island forts too^nevr more goats than sheep in Switzerland. At the 

i j the shove i&he safe from the attack of fiery end •of it,4|iere were more sheep than goats. 

ii projectiles. The Pceonians, who were in the The Swiss lake-dwellers of the stone period at o 

; i niiadle of their lake,’vavcd by its fish from fa- fox frqiply, and abstained fromr hare. A single 
\\ mine, defied Xerxes himself. fragment only of tlie bone of a hare has been 

i The qonstructiou of these ancient villages has found at Moosseedorf. The Laplanders avoid 
! been inferred from similar buildings now erected hai*e ftom a superstitious motive, ami Geesar 
i; by thePapoos of New Guinea, and from Swiss found also that the ancient Briton would not 
. ! fishing-huts constructed on the same plan, on eat hares, hens, nor geese. 

! the river Limmat, near Zurich, so late as the The only human skull that has been dredged 
last century : while the circular form of some of from among tlnP ruins of any of tiieb:o lake 
1 the huts is inferred from the shape of burnt] villages simply resembles that of a modern Swiss. 

^ ' fragments of the clay that seems to nave formed | Tiie^cw imperfect attempts that Inave been lurnle 
their lining. Kemaius of fishing gear, in cords, to estimate, from natural changes, the rcaiot c- 
I ' hooks, and stones used as weiglits— even a whole ness of the stone period in Switzerland, agree in 
■| sunken canoe, hollowed fronuta single tree-trunk dating it from five to seven thousand years ago. 

: : fifty feet long, that had apparently been over- In the Britisli islands, also, there arc nnex- 
1' laden with stones for foundation-making— have nloired remains of suqIi lake dwellings. In the 
: been found. It is believed that there were lakes of Ireland, forty-six of them, called cran- 
i-i sometimes as many as three hundred^huts and a noges, have been observed. They were not. built 
!i thousand people in one settlement. AtLangen, on ^ilat forms supported by piles deeply driven 
; it is 'calculated that no less than forty thousand into the mud, but were stoj*ka(feji avtiliciiil islets 
; piles were driven; probably not all by one of limber and stone. One of them in Arde- 
i generation. Sites of such villages liave been killin Lake, Itoscommon, i^ surrounded by a 
i I traced on theLakes of Constance, Zurich, Geneva, stone fJali raised on dak piles, 
j! and Ncufchatcl, and on most of tlie smaller Prom Ireland 'to Egypt. In the years ’^fiy- 
i lakes. Some are exclusively of the stone, but tme and ,’fifty-four, borings were made in Uio 
i others are of tlic bronze age. Of the bronze alluvial land of Egypt, partly at tbe expense of 
\ asre alone there arc more than t^A^entypn the IheRoyalSociety, to whom Sir. Leonard Horner 
liikc of Geneva, twelve on the Lake of Ncuf- had suggested certain experiments for tesftng 
chatel, ten on the small Lake of Bienne. the the age of a given thickness of Nile'scdimeiit. 

little Lake of Moosseedorf near Benie, the On ground distant from villages, seventy sliafts i 

! chippiugs of flint that must have been brought and Artesiau bOrings were sunk. Burnt brick 

I from, a distance, indicate that there may have was found covered with sixty feet of Nile mud,r 

1 beena ’fnanufactovy of stoibc implements upon EgyptiaS buri'it brick, more than three thousand 

il that spot. There, also, liftvc been found hatchets years old, much older than^he llomati domina- 

«4tud wedges of jade and articles in amber. At lion, is to be seen in the British Museum. But 

Ay anSen, Vjn , the Lake of Conslaiice, hatchets of if the pieces of bricky buried sixty feet .deep 

seyp^iltine and greenstone, and’ arrow-lieads of under deposit of the inundation, had really been 

qili^z, have teen met with ; also, remains of covered to that depth by slow course of nature, | 

i a^ickof plaited ‘doth, supQ95cd to be of flax, and if’ the calculation be true that tUe deposit j 

I ^ A Nile mud on Ih^ plain of EgyuSsSuises the 

I * Sec also Subterranean Switzerland, volume ii., ground but five inches i 

^ page 25. ^ brick must iia^^ been mude by ten wlio w^'« j»! 
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L alwre twelve tliottsand Teak ago. But the 
grinds of such a c^cubiioil are in more than 
one respect uncertain. 

Off now to America. There, in the basin of 
the Mississippi and especialjr in the valleys 
of the Ohio and its tributarik, lai^ mounds 
have beeff discovered w'hiM represent, the i 
temples, watch*towers, fortr^es, burial-places, ! 
of an ancient unknown race. Their skulls seem 
to be Mexicatfor Toltecan. The ruins of their 
dwellings and temples are so ancient that rivers 

S had time to encroach upon and undermine 
*^wer terraces, and again to recede for the 
distaneb of nearly half a mile. Whenithe first 
!^aropeau settlers cameintothis region they found 
vast forests, tenanted oifly by the ^d Indian 
hunter, wljp had preserved no tradition of th(^ 
preceding race, xet among those great mounds, 
that arc^he record of their past ^stenee, arc 
fouuD evid^ces gf their trafiic; copper fromLake 
SuperiSr, mica fr<^ the Alleghani;^, ob^dian from 
the Mexican mountains, and se^she^sd^rom the« 
Gulf of Mexico. There are articles of silver as 
well as of copper, pottery and ornamental sculp- 
ture, besides stone weapons, some of,]>upolimied 
hornstoue, resembling flint implements found 
near Amiens and elsewhere in Europe. • 
•Many uncertainties attach to the calculation 
of Dr. ih Dowlcr, that a skeleton, found sixteen 
feet deep under four buried forests, in digging 
for gasworks in the delta of the Mississippi, 
near New Orleans, has an antiquity of fifty 
thousand years. A loiv part of the peninsula of 
riorida is being formed by cofal reefs, Pros 
fessor Agassiz calculates from the natural site of 
the growth of coral, thatiit lias taken a hundred 
and thirty-five tliousaud years to form the 
southern half of this peninsula, all being of 
post-tertiary origin, lu a part of this jeries of 
reefs — estimated by the same calculation to be 
ten thousand years old — the jaws, teeth, and 
bones of the foot of a man were found. 

Within the lime of man, and partly within 
historical times, there have been great changes 
in the relative Weis, of land and water. In 
the central district of Scotland tliere has been 
so much npheaved, ihat five canoes have been 
found buried in silt under the streets of GlaSgow. 
Tiirr^i is a raised beach containing livi^' marine 
she|js, at Leith, and it is twenty-five i^t high 
above liigh-w^ater mark. At the same level, 
skeletons of wliales and instruments of deer’s- 
horiTliave been found in the Carse of Stirling. 
Iron ijffplcments have been found in the silt of 
the Carse of Gowrie, and dry hillocks rising 
from Die plain by the estuary of tlie 'lay, are still 
called oy fho Celtic name of Inches; a najne that 
must have been given tliem ^hen tfley rose out 
of water or marsh.# A great part of Scotland 
lias, in fact, beenlifted live-aijKl-twenty feet since I 
men . used implements o^inielal, probably even | 
since tlie Homan occupation. But that twenty- 
five feet rise is%)nly tJie last st^e gf a long 
course of upheaval. In parts or Norway aufl 
! Sweden, tm^ghout an aroR of about a thou- 
miles porui aiidsot>tli, and for an unknown. 

I ^(u^nce cast sbd west, the lifliiif of the land is 


! 




constant and is always increasing towards the 
North Cape, where it is s^ to be at the rate of 
five feet in a century. If we could assuipe an 
average rise of two and a half feet in a century, 
it womd follow that the shores and a consider- 
able area of the former bed of the North Sea 
iiad' been uplifted vertically a hundred^ and 
twenty-five feet, and,converted into land, during 
the five thousand years. But there. are on 
the coast of Norway, raised beaches of post- 
tdrtiary deposits, six hundred feet above the sea 
level. They could hardly attain so great a height 
in less than twenty-four tbousaud years. Sucli 
calculations sliow, in connexion with questions 
of the age of mt\p, that there is range over a 
great length of time within the limits of the 
pM^tertiary” period ; that is to say, the period j 
inwliich all animals aretif species still living ex- ! 
#ept only a few extinct mammals. ; 

^ M. Chbistol found in the cave of Bize, in the 
depar^nent of line Oise, human bones dnd teeth, 
with fragments of rude pottery, cemented in the 
same mud and pdbble which contained land- 
sluils of living species and the bones of mam- ! 
mals, like the aurochs and reindec^ ui&nown 
in historical times in Prance, and whose re- { 
mains are there found citiimonly associated 
w'ith those of the mammoth. Next year M. j. 
Christol found in tlie cavern of Poindres, um 
Nismes, human bones in the same mud with 
tlie bones of an extinct hysena and rhinoceros. 

The conclusion to which these discoveries i 
pointed was not accepted. Sir Charles Lycll j 
liimself argued that the concurrence of bones in \ 
tjic caves did not prove them to be coeval, i: 
“But,” says Sir Charles, "of late years we j 
have obtained convincing proofs, as we shall see } < 
in the sequel, that the mammoth, and many 1, 
other extinct mamir.«fii&n species very common j 
in caves, occur also in undisturbed alluvium, j 
embedded in such a manner wdth works of art as i 
to leave no, room for doubt that man and the ;; 
mammoth co-existed. •Such discoveries have ! 
led me and other geologists to reconsider the ! ; 
evidence previously derived from caves brought 
forward in proof of the high antiquity of man. 
With a view of re-examining the evidence, I have 
lately explored several caverns in Belgium and 
other countries, and re-read llie principal me- 
%ioirs and treatises treating of the fossil remains j 
preserved in them.” j 

Among thc^fJaverns visited, were some of the • 
forty-two bordering the valleys of the Meuse - 
and its tributaries, which were explored by the 
late Dr. Schmerling of Libge. Into these lime- i 1 
stone caverns the streams had enter^ through j 
cliinkl, and left, in past ^es, deposits of bones, i 
and, in the oldest oats, mnt knives, witfi mud, j j 
sand, and pebbles, all oftwhich, by the dripping ! i 
from the cavern roof of water charged with if, 
lime, have beei* preserved and c4)nJ>ilia8le(U i 
Portions of human bone were found, with flint 
knives, amon^ the remains of extinct .animals : 
the characteristics oL tge in all the bones being 
equal. In the Eugis cavern, eight miles from • j 
Liege, the remains of at least three hum^ ! 
beings w'ere found ,• tlie skull of one being em- “ 


beddjed side by side witb^a mainniLOth’s tooth. 
Oil the opposite side of the Meusc^ in the cavern 
of ^ngiboui, remains of extinct animals abound^ 
in connexion vrith flint implements, cut bones, 

; and the bones of man. Sit Charles Lyell, who 
bad visited Schmerling and beard his statements, 
in an earlier book recorded his opinions without 
adding Jiis own assent. That he now gives after 
reinvestigating the evidence, and after having 
visited some of the yet remaining caves. With 
philosophical candour he retracts liis formci* 
error, but reminds ns that “ a discovery which 
seems to contradict the gencnal tenor of previous 
investigations is naturally received wiui much 
hesitation. To have undertal< 4 »n in 1832, with 
a view of testing its trutli, to follow the Belgian 
philosopher through every stage of his observa- 
tions and proofs, would nave been no easy task 
even for one well skilled in geology and osteology. ' 
To be let down, as Schmerling was, day alter 
day, by a' rope tied to a tree, so as to %Hd<l 
to the" foot of the firet opening of the Engis 
cave, where the best preserved human skulls 
were found ; and after thus gaining access 
to the flfst subterranean gallery, to creep on all 
fours through a contracted passage leading tO( 
larger chambers, tlielte to superintend, by torch 
light, week after week and year after year, the 
workmen who were breaking through the sialag- 
mitic crust, as hard as marble, in order to re- 
move, piece by piece, the underlying bone-breccia, 
nearly as hard ; to stand for hours with one's 
feet in the mud, and with water dripping from 
the roof on one’s liead, in order to mark the 
position and guard againsl Uic loss of each single, 
bone of a skeleton; and at length, after tiiidiiig 
leisure, strength, and courage for all these ope- 
rations, to look forward, as the fruits of one’s 
labour, to the publication oVuuwclcoinc intelli- 
gence, opposed to the |)rcpossession of the 
scientific as well as of the unscientific public — 
when these circumstances are taken into ac- 
count, \vc need scarcely wonder, not only that a 
passing traveller failed to stop and scrutinise 
the evidence, but tliat a quarter of a century 
should have elapsed before even the neighbour- 
ing professors of the University of Liege came 
forth to vindicate the truthfulness of their inde- 
fatigable and clear-sighted countrjrman.” 

^ Besides the caverns of Liege, Sir Charles has 
visited the cave of the Neanderthal, near Diissei- 
dorf. This cave is a hundred feet be^w the top of 
a limestone cliff, that ovcrjmngs the Dajgcl,.and 
a rent in the limcsione has connected it witii' ihc 
uppersurface of the country. lierc, l)ii. Y uUl- 
KOTT of Elbcvfeldt found the ancient skeleton of 
a man,*vvko, by the form of his bones, had 'been 
very muscular ; but whose^kull, with a promi- 
nent ridge over the eye^and little forehead, was 
•'deeWe^ by Professor Huxley to be the most 
ape;|^e fte |iad ever seen. ^ 

]Mit, it rn^ be asked, if remains of man are to 
be. looked foriamong those of creatures wliose 
boiie#'arc common in anciiiwtf river gravel, why 
'nre^ we to find traces of human life only in caves 't 
Ik is a fact that the existence of such relics lias 
at lengt^ been proved, and^sucli assurancoYhas 


at last obtained n^re favourable reception for 
the conclusions of) MM. ^Tournal, ChiisKn, 
Schmerling, and others. In the first place, 
thirteen years after the publication of Schmor- 
ling’s “ liesearch^” M. Bouchek de Peuthes 
found somevflint implements in the alluvium at 
Abbcvlle in Pic»dy, their antiquity being 
demonstrated by t\^ir position. Since 3811, 
such instruments Jiave been dug out of gravel 
and Sand in repairing the fortiticJtions at Ab- 
beville. Bones pf ^ the elephant, rhinoceros, 
bear, hyoBJia, &c., were found in the sajp#? 
l>ed, but the scientific wrld gcnerallv^c- 
count^d for the wrought flints Jbj natural 
agency or fraud. Da. Rigollot or 
was one of the most sdbptical, i;ntil he viifltcd 
^beville and saw the collection of M* Boucheir 
de Perthes. •He went home, resolved to look 
'for himself fy flint tools m the gravel-pits 
iiear Amiens, forty miles away, ynd fijpHd llTcnv 


precisely smiiiaff and in the saipe beds— not in 
tile ve^etaok soil, nor in the brick earth with 
land anS fresh- water shells next below, but in the 
iow^ beds of coarse flint gravel, usually twelve, 
twenty, or^wenty-five feet below tlie surface. 
He published the results of his investigation, 
with cyireful plates of the implements foninb and 
four years after that,- in ’fifty-eight, the tide of 
opinion was turned in England by the rcsnlls 
obtained by Mil. Pengklly from careful explo- 
ration of a new and mitouclicd suite of bone 
caverns, near the sea, at Brixbain, in Devon- 
shire. The Royal Society made two grants to- 
wtivds the expense of a skilled examination of 
this cave, lierc, flint knives were found in 
positions that proved tlrtim to have been manu- | 
factured when or berfore the cave bear lived in 
Britain. 

The g^iplogy of the valley of the Sommo was 
llicn explained by Mji. PiiESXwicir, in cojiqjany 
with Mb. JonH' Evans, of tlie Society of Anti- 
quaries; and all doubt of the geologists was set 
at rest when Mr. Prestwich extracted with liis 
owh hands from a bed of undisturbed gravel at 
St. Acheul, a well-shapea fluit li4ctcliet, seventeen 
feet below the surface, and found lying on its ! 
flat si^e. There were no rants in the overlying 
beds, which conjpined many land and fresh-water ! 
shells. The hatchet, therefore, could notipos- i 
^ibly have worked its way down through | 
soil, by accident, into that earlier formation. In i 
the year following, Mii. JPloweu, digging^ for j 
himself at St. Acheul, disinterred, at a depUi of ! 
twenty-two feet from the surface, a fiift^sym- I 
metrically shapjed weapon, of an oval form, lying I 
in and beneath strata which were to be peijjectly ! 
undistutbed.^ , ** ’ 

But, auiong all the flint implements in the 
alluvial sand and gravel of t^ie Somme there ]\a& 
not been found a single human bone ; nor Jiave 
human bones been io^ind anywhere in Europe 
among the flint tools of valley deposits. Yet we ! 
do find tlie bc^es of other m^malia in living i 
or extinct species, and Cuvier pointed out long I 
ago that the bone4 of man, buriia!H>.i battle- | 
fields, are not found tcv decay fester thaniii;^^ | 
bones of horses^. In the Liege^caverns, also/'i 
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lUjiiwan bones were found iA exactly the same lias b^n drawn to. tfio points ncLniing minute 1 
cefndition of decay js thosefof the cave bear, observkion, is thafrecently opened near Wells, • 
tiger, and mammotb.. Sir Cliarles, while ex- in Somersetshire. It is near the cave of Wokey I 
pecting that some Imman remains will be dc- Hole, from which ♦the rnouth of the river Axe '! 
tected ill the old^r alluvium of jEuropean valleyS;^ issues on the southern flanks of the Mend ips. i 
now that, curiosity is stimulfted fiMi research Here are found fossil bones of many extinct 
rightly difeoted, tells us wdr must not forget animals, intermixed with some arrowJieuds ! 
tlmt J.)r. Schmerling, after f^iug extinct mam- made of bone, and many chipped flints uud 
malia and flint tools in fortv-two Belgian ca- chipped pieces of chert. A flint spear-head was 
VC171S, found human bones, only in three or four, found, embedded side by side with a hyaiia's 
It was not till the year ^fifty-five Ihrffc the first fboth. 'Among tlie bone caves cf the peninsula 
skull of the nittsk buffalo was found iu the of Gower, in Glainorgansliire, is a uewly-dis- 
IbssiHferoiis gravel of theTffames; and not till covered cave. Colonel Wood found, in ’sixty- );• 

^ eighth ’sixiy that the same animal was proved one, the remains of two species of rhinoceros m 
to have co-existed in France with the mammoth, an undisturbed pSrt of the deposit, lying above I 
Not fuaiiy year^ ago, tlfe government of Hoi- some well-shaped flint knives, evidently of ; 
Ijyid draiimd and converted into dry land th^ ‘humall workmanship. • 

forty-five thousand square acres of ^iie Lake of ^ The issue of all these researches is, in the 1 1 
Ilaarlcnf. There 4 iad been nianj^a sbijJwreck opinion now held by geologists. Unit although ' 
on ilftit w'ajpr, n^any a naval fight, hundreds of «nan, ybose traces are found only in the post- ! 
Dutch *and Spaijjsh soldiers had* bec% drowned tdktiary deposits, is geologically a Jicw comer ! 
there, and thirty or forty thousand sfeuls had > upon earth, his antiquity is, nev'ertlieless, much j 
lived on its borders. Yet the tnousarftls of greater than chrqnologists have iiitlierto sup- : 
miles of trenches cut on the farms spread qycr po^d. ^ ' 

its bed, disclosed no evidence that ma'i^had ever ^ 

lived on or about that soil, except the evidence • ^ 

of a few works of art. Ope or two wracked FLOWERS OP THE WITNESS-BOX. 

Spanish ships and Spanish* arms were found. 

But there was never found a human bone. “The evidence you shall give, shall be the 

hi eighteen ’sixty, flint implements of the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, 

Amiens 'ty])e were found in the lowest gravel at so help you ” and with the customary adjma- | ■ 

La iMotte riquet, in the suburbs of Paris, on the tion, which, on my ears, ahvays grates vviili dis- 
leffc bank of the Seine. A flint Ij^ulchet has been agreeable harshness from the Ihorouglilymcthodi- 
ibuiiil, also ill gravel, at Prccy, 111 the valley of cal and indifferent sing-song in which the words ! 
the Oise. A lew flint implements have been ate pronounced, A. B. is sworn and proceeds to 
found, also, in the gravcl*bcd on which a partt)f give evidence. I dare say that he often deposes to ' 
London is built, lu the British Museum is a more than the truth, and I am afraid as often I 
flint spear-head found, with an elepliaiit’s tooth, to less than the truth • but I doubt the frequency ! . 
at Jilack Mary’s, near Gray’s Inn-lane, iondon. of liis coming up to tin; exact exigent standard 
At Pease Marsh, ill the idluviuni of the YVey, demanded by his oath. Granting him honest, he ! 
near Gnildlord, a wedge-shaped flint instrumeut may be nervous and irritable, with a confused 1 ; 
lias been found ; another iu the valley of the memory for dates, and an inconvenient knack for | 
Daseut; others among waste at the foot of the remembering only those events or portions of |! 
cliir between llcriic Bay and the ReculvcrV couversatiou which the gentleman in the wig I- 
In' the days whcii^uclitinstrumcnts were made who is leasing him with questions most devoutly ■ 
here, ivliat is now German Ocean was land; wishes were dismissed from his mind. But, j 
England was conneettid with the mainland ;0and consider the witness #worn. YVliy, if he be a | 
the Thames, running further east, tjp wed probably man, docsn fatuous greasy smile generally play \ 
into tl|^ ilhinc. In the ancient river gravel of about liis lips as he mumllcs at the ragged j 
the valley of the Ouse, Mil. YVy\tt, after fisitiiig uog’s-eared oook which the usher, Nvith an j 
the gravel-pits of Ach^ul, resolved to w^atch the utter disregard* for the fitness of things, has ; 
excavations of the gravel-pits at Biddcnhaiu, providcdfromflte nearest second-hand book-stall | 
two miles from Bedford. Several flint tools among ot^cr “ properties” of a court of law? . ; 
have cojj^ifcqueiitly been found here, in association Why,' when he is duly sworn, does he ordinarily * 
with bones of the elephant and deer.. At Hoxiie, pass the back of his hand over his lips as though | 
near D|^s, in Suffolk, even in the first year of this to wipQ away the taste of the oath he has just : 
cenlury, MYi. John Frere foynd, apy described taken ? VVhy, from t^e begining to the end of j 
to the Societ}; of Antiquaries, flint tools of the his ordeal in tlio witness-box, is his hat the bane 
Amiens type, in gravelPundcr clay. The site has and burden of his existence ? YVhy is the. 1 « 
been revisited, and more tools have been found, smoothing of its nap= — when it has any — 

The cutting edge of these Ipols is so sharp and which he inccssanfly pursues ? Why*is its br^ *^! ■ 
fresh, that Mr. Frere may have been right in sup- an object to be perpetually plucked and pinched | ; 
posing that there %as a manufactory hare. In with dubby fingers P Why, if the%itness a jj 
the gravel •at Ifekliiigham, in Suffolk, lancc- lady, does" she, in lic'fPof mumbling or kissing 
heads have found. The^biily British cave the book, give it a defiant smack that is half a j j 
froijj^wliich .imulemetifs < resembling those of bite— as though it were a Man, and she meant^i ; 
^Pmicns have been obtained, since full attention to sta^ no nonsense from it? Why docw the ;l 
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i&dy-mtness commence ploceedings by re-tying 
. ber bonnet-strings, or her ftoa P Why in the 
thumb of her left hand glove is there almost in- 
variably an orifice, disclosing flcishP Why docs 
^ the dandy-denonent, the witness of the upper 
Ten Tiiousand, when ho leaves the box, contrive 
to stumble over two out of the three steps thai 
lie between him and the floor of the court ? 

Why ? Well; b^use the majority of witnesses 
arencrvousandirritable,you majr answer. But ypu 
don’t see that greasy fatuous smile anywhere o A 
of a court of justice. The back -handed movement,, 
the painful pantomime with the hat, the stumble 
over the stairs, the hole in tlie thumb of the left- 
hand glove, belong to witnftses exclusively; 
and witnesses tlieinselvcs are, so runs my theory, 
a race and type of huniaipty, apart. Some bafcics 
are born with silver spoons, and others with 
wooden ladles, in their mouths. I believe in an 
order of children who are born with the ^gged^ 
dog’s-eared book** at their lips, by whose cratfte 
side the swearing usher stands, and Avho are 
brought up us witnesses from the breast. , 

I In^ve orme to be within pistol-shot of fdi*ty 
years of age, and I never was publicly examinee! 
m any case, civil or^riminal, in my life. And yet 
I have Jived, an *t please you, in a continuallv 
simmering vat of hot water. Litigation I ‘Why, 

I know all the offices in Parchmentopolis as well 
as any lawyer’s clerk in his second year, and have 
i a whole tiii box at home full of bills of costs and 
pcen ferret. If the number of processes which 
have been served upon me were all laid together 
longitudinally, tliey would reach — say from 
Doctors’ Commons to Old Palace Yard.* Law- 
suits I I have been a party to scores of them. 
Plaints! Her Majesty’s attorney -general has 
done me the honour t<^ring three several 
actions against me in tl^e LJourt of Exchequer, 
and still 1 liave never stood up in a witness^ox, 
never kissed the book, twiddled my hat, and 
I been told to look at the jury, to listen to the 
judge, to pay particular attention to the examin- 
ing counsel, not forgcttinggeneral iiijujmtions to 
" speak up,” and to be careful about wliat I said, 
on pain of being committed for contempt, or 
indicted for penury. , 

I will admit that my legal testimony has more 
than once been called for. What I liavc known, or 
wliat other people chosetotake it into tlicir heaefs 
that I liave known, about the rights and wrongs 
of certain quarrels, has, from tiifl# to thne, made 
many most respectable plaintiffs and defendants 
^xious to “ have roe in the box,” and to sub- 
ject the discreetly corked bottle of truth within 
roc, to tJie action, persuasive or coercive* of the 
forensic corkscrew. It has never come to any- 
thing. I have been suftpeenaed over and over 
.again. I have touelfbd that mysterious guinea 
the clerk, vegetating, perhaps, on a hopeless 
•fi^c-and-ttlTUty shillings a week, hands to you 
with a grudging politeness— that guinea wfiicli 
neUber* ioohs, nor feels, nor sounds, like other 
nlbney— and which, Velfy^feian’s axiom neverthe- 
less, olet, for it smells of pounced vellum and 
wjapaimed tin — ^that guinea^ which, somehow, 
iievcs seems to have been fairly coije by, 


or legitimately coined, but rather to be ©( 
the nature of ihf demon’^p arles, and which 
consequently you make all convenient haste to 
spend in some wild waste or unholy prodigfdity. 
I have a stufied f erou iu a gla^s case at home ; 
1 bought ii-iirith |j subpoenal guinea. ^.1 bought 
a chance iu thenArl-Uniou with another. ' I 
divided a third betrawen a share in tlie Frank- 
fort idttery, and abo^c of pills warranted to cure 
all diseases^ and the consumplion of which 
added abdht half a? dozen to the ailments from 
which I was already sufl’ering. It is^ ^ - 
stractedly, so monstrous and prodigious a^miig 
that' the law should pay you anything, tnat, the 
primary fact of the donative begets recklessnci^s 
and mistrust. You feel, eithei; that yo« are 
taking the money of the widow and Uie orphav; 
or that you ‘are the stipendiary of a rogue. 

With numwous subpoenas,*liow is it l-liat the 
^ usher lias never called my naniyk'. in ^ougi f If 
litigantsdjave tfeen so anxiou^to “ have me iu 
Hhe box,'*^ lifiw comes it that I have never ap- 
peared in the box ? Let fate and my destinal star 
rej\/y. Time after time have 1 gone don n to 
Westminster HaU, to Guildhall, nay, to Croydoii 
or Guildford, when an astute and,peuuile5.s plaiu- 
t iff, wishing simply to amioy a w'ealthv dcfeiiduiit, 
has laid the veuuo*of a twenty-pound plaint in 
Surrey or elsewhere, as faraway lixmi the real 
scene of dispute as possible." Days have I 
wasted and waited for the particular case L have 
been coucerned in, to come on ; yet, like a boast- 
ful but craven ;jugilist, it never has come on — at 
least, it has never advanced to sufficient ripeness 
for my advent to become an event. Jilither the 
jifry have, iu an early ^tage of the casc^ shown 
unmistakable signs*that they had had enough of 
it, or the judge lias suggested an arraiigcnieiit, 
complimenting the parties on their high re- 
spectability : — when the plaintiff was fully pre- 
pared to shoftv that the defendant was twin- 
brother to Barabbas ; whereas the delcndaiit 
was bent on calling me to prove that tlie habi- 
thal turpitude of the ,^daintilf exceeded, on tlie 
whole, that of Jonathan "Vliild, Sawney Beau, 
and Mother Brownrigge. Likewise is it due in 
just^ to the bar of England to confess that 
many of my ci^es in Westminster Hall have been 
settled w’ithout going into court, through the 
kind offices of the counsel employed on either 
side. Who would imagj^c tliat so much bene- 
volence lurked beneath those spiky hoj^chair 
wigs; that beueath those austere stuff' gowns 
such kindly hearts were beating ? “ >ve 
come to a^frjendly understanding ?” suy^ lluba- 
sore, whom I always (quite erroneously, it 
seems) assjjiraed tqbe a most quarrels'bme felW. 
“Come, now, my good sir,” puls in Serjeant 
Squallop, ‘‘ is there no Afay of settling this un- 
pleasant little diil'crence How ghblv they 
talk of the imcertaiijty of the law I Ilow deli- 
cately they hint at the inconvenieuce ol' one’s 
privategftfi'ai^ being sifted blifore a ribald audi- 
ence, and exposed next day in Uie^ncwspapcrs ! 
How deftly .ihej^ draw our aliitfirtion li) the 
fact that one story is •a good cnie till nnoi^’ is 
told; that, ttrong as we may think oui^sfj 
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, tlm other side may have a st Anger ; that, even 
if we gain a \^erdict,^we maj^bc beaten in the 
long run by a point of law and a new trial. 

And you know wliat casuists we lawyers are,” 
simpers Rabasore^ Q.C., with djprccatc^ry shrug. 
So the case is settled, and I At my'g^inea for 
I nothing. ^ Who shall accuse tie bar, after this, 

I of a disposition towards fojifenting litigation 
I and engendering strife ? I wonder if ever I could 
I be a peacemaker. Yes ; 1 think 1 could, if 1 
were a Q.C. in ^od practice^ with mt fee paid 
I be(^ehaud. 1 think I should be glad to patch 
I up differences without going into court, if 
1*^*1 waiitCTi to get away early to a dinner 8t Rich- 
I jugnd, or if my cob were waiting to take me for 
. ' an airifig, or if I Jiad rather a heavy case coming 
ot>in the King’s Bench in half an hour, whicli 
rendered this particular one in the Common 
Picas soAewhat of ti bore. • . • 

1 c^ln’t that I am much the better for the 
' gratuitous guineaj I have had as^om*^satiou 
for the writ of subpenna; for the stuffya^eronis 
getting rather shaky about the legs, and al the 
sale of my effects will fetch, I apprclieud, soige- 
i thiiig considerably under a crown. i^33ut my 
I waiulerings in legal purlieus have not been, per- 
! Imps, wholly barren. I liafre , studied witnesses, 
1 have marked their ways, made ncies of their 
demeanour, envisaged their lineaments, and 
I cal alogued their apparel. I have grown at last 
I — errors exceptea, of course-r-to distinguish 
! witnesses from oilier men. 

I You may tell your witness, first^ from the fact 
i that he is always hungry and thirsty, and that 
‘ tlic voracity with which *he partakes of refresh- 
i mciit is equalled by liis cheerful alacrity to be feih 
! For, the witness is a creature to be paid, and not 
I 1 0 pay. Nothing edible or jiotable comes amiss to 
: in: . lie is ready for a mutton chop, al ten tfiirty ; 

; for a quiet crust of bread and cheese and a glass 
of old ale — ^lie is very fond of old ale —at noon ; 
i for a substantial “ point”' steak, «a mealy potato 
' like a ball of flower, a pickled walnut, and a 
I pint of Allsopp’s draught, jii one p.m. ; for anf 
, number of sandwWlies «and glasses of sherry 
i while the managing clerk holds him in whispercii 
I confabulation as to tb^t one point about wlych 
be is to be so very particular in gb ing his evi- 

I donee, ^nd which he eitlier totally forgets, or 
i make® some transcendental bl under about, before 
! lie has been Ove minutes Jii the box. Then, again, 

! he is rjady, when the case is over, for n regular 

good dinner washed down by chamiiagnc and port 

II —the las^ peculiar rich brown fruity vintage, 

1 1 like liquid plum-pudding with plenty pf brandy in 
I it. : the snpeial growtii of the vineyards pJtroiiised 
I by legal notcl-kcepers, and wliicji has the curious 

property of causing every witness after tlic second 
glass to inform his neighbour in a coiilidential 
hiccup that if it hadn’t been for the manuer in 
I wliich lie gave bis evidence, 4ho case would have 
I infallibly broken down. The miscreant Strad- 
I lings would have the day, aud^thc ^oble- 
I hearted Stylet— who gives llie dinner— would 
I have been now^ini’c. It is, in fifet, iii these legal 
I hotel^hat witnos^s may litendly be said to live 
I off tlic fat of thd land. They are ^ot proud. 


While better viands art gjetting ready they will 
make shift with a b&in of mock-turtle, in which 
scraps glutinous parchment appear to* have 
been boiled* in lieu of caives’-head. They will 
nil up an odd comer with a quarter of a pork- 
jue and half a pint of stout; nay, I liavc even 
seen tdetotal witnesses (who are generally in- 
coherent in the box, and virulently suspected of 
intoxication by the judge) punish the plaintiff’s 
pocket pretty heavily in the way of Banbury 
cAes and lemonade. Country witnesses, whose 
stomachs are unused to waiting, and to whom 
kickshaws are as the idle wind which they 
rc^rd not, are not above taking a substan- 
tial lunch from ftie joint at the Exchequer 
dining-rooms ; and as for by-driiiks, and " quiet 
and a cozy pipg and a glass of some- 
thing hot till Ithat mterniiiiable trial of Hudge 
vSrsus Gudge sliall give place to the long-ex- 
lidctcd^case of Stradlings versus Styles, their 
name if legion. Of course thefe arc from time 
io time stingy plaintiffs, and pauper ])laintiffs, 
and attgrueys who are chary in disbursing costs 
out ^>f .pocket. In these cases thcriavi^csses 
don’t live on the fat of the land, and injure (lie 
pfeintiff’s case accordingly ; ^but there is one 
repast they must have by fair means or by foul 
— the first being understood that they are paid 
for, the second that they pay. They will have 
tea. The consumption of that refreshing and 
uninebriatiiig beverage does not in the slightest 
degree interfere with their appetite for stimu- 
lants ; still a witness without Ins tea is nothiiig. 
41c takes it at all times between noon and 
five r.M. ; but his tea he must and will have : 
a complete and perfect tea — ^not a mere cup of 
wishy-washy Souchong, but supplemcntcdf by 
rounds of toast — the greasier the Wler— and "a 
rasher of bacon, an egg,^or an anchovy, by way 
of relish. The witness is generally a stranger 
in the land : he may have come from remote 
Camberwell, and his tea reminds him of his 
happy home. The young lady attendant at the 
colfee-sliop is u.sually aware of her customer 
being a witness, by his asking for the Ylorning 
Advertiser, which orgau is not often taken in 
under the tea dispen^tion, and next by liis 
subsiding iitto the placid perusal of the Stan- j 
dard of the day before yesterday. He reads of 
bi^one trials and witnesses of the past, and 
buoys himself up^ pejThance, with the hope that 
his own fame will be wafied down to posterity 
by the Staipiard of to-morrow. • 

The witness, vvhile he is in the chrysalis or 
grub-state — I mean no pun— but his transition 
condition, before he develops into the full-grown 
butterfly dom of tlie bo^ is lifted several hun- 
dred feet abo\'€ his ordiAry social altitude. He 
lives ill another world. Uf has associates and . 
iutnnates he would not have dreamt of • 
gregarious with, i\f o days ago. He *is 4iiad^ ' 
much of. He is a superior being. Barristers 
walk up and down uestininstcr Hull, urm jp 
arm with him, Wealtk^^solicitors clap him on* 
the shoulder and tell him to stand Arm. Baronets 
press his hand, and sometimes leave substantial ^ 
tokens their affection for him behkid the pses- 
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sure. Landlords are enjoined to take the utmost pale-/aced runnerji^ selected for the post on Ijie . 
careofhim. Pale-faced runner from theattornej’s ground of liis bewg a mj-tr. about town, ia Ue- 
office are aficcied to his service, partially as body tached to show them tlie sights and the lions of 
servants, partially as spies and guardians, to take London. At theatres you see Cliawchobbs j 
care that lie does not run away, that he does not fast asleep, with his head leaning on his arms, in I 
throw himself into the arms of the other side; the upper boxeif It would never do to take a 
and while thev pamper him like a prize pig, to val^uable witness to the , pit. At Wsic-halls 
prevent him from eating and drinking himself Giles Jolter’s lilrse-collar grin pervades the 
into a state of blind oblivion of his duties to- stalls. He thinks the Perfect Cure the greatest 
wards StradUngs and against Styles. For wit- terpsichorean marvel of the age^ yet still offep 
nesses are mortal men, even as voters at cdii- tooackhfenselffbr ‘'halfapoona*’ to “joompagin 
tested elections are, and will sometimes fade him.” He speculates upon the number of pints 
away from the paths of prudence. By the way, of ale consumed by “ Any Other Man,” jifcpara- 
now that I think of it, the witness, gencrically tory to^his stamp oration ; and ai nigJin;, when' ’ 
speaking, is almost identicals in manners, ens- he returns to his lodgings, disturbs the whole 
tom, coinileuancc, and conversation, with the house with unearthly yelps and j'umblings^ in iiis 
Voter! And voters are. like witnesses, a opgeie^ » attempt to imitate the pleasing nyloay of,Tln 
of humanity typical and peculiar in their cha- the Strand'^^llie Strand. Nothing is spared, in 
ractcristics. I once had a vote for the countV, short;- to ni^e Giles Jolter^s witness-iiie a car- 
but I never voted, I was made aware nival of joy — this poor conscript of t^plsouic hus- 
beiug seised of'^a vot^s for some chainbers in baudry,*(^who' at home fares worse tiian the 
j town, by the Radical party (my own, oh bittei* horses he ^elps to tend, and has but the Union 
I scorn I) “fighting the battle of the constitution to look forward to wlien his joints have grown 
ill the Registration Courts,” and objecting; on topstifffor his task of currycombing and rubbing 
some^tcclinical ground, to my qualification. 'do"wn!--but the scheme of his revelry has one cu- 
They gained the (Jay, but the victory vyas dis- riou.s omission. The lawyers have forgotten I ho 
astrous to them, as they liad acted (aha!) under requirements of Jolter and his comrades in the 
the erroneous impression that I was a red-hot way of clothes. Cliawchobbs has been snatched 
Tory; but I humbly thank the revising bar- in haste and shirt-sleeves from his beer-shop bar, 
rister for striking my name off the register, and w^hen, in places of fashionable or convivial 
j What should I have done with -a vote ? Does it town resort, you come upon rougli uncouth men | 

! concern you, or me, or any other man, in the of peasant mien, clad in short smock-frocks, i 

! present pure and healthy state of the politicsd fustian suits, l^ilHcock hats, monumental ankle- | 

j atmosphere, savC the regularly stamped, ap-S jacks, with rural clay scarce uncaked from them, i 
! provea, and typical voter, whether Sir John and wonderful velveteen w^aistcoats, with duuiile ' 

I Grampus or Geneml Bounce be the man for sows of moUier-o^-ptorl buttons, you may ho j 

j Westminster ? tolerably certain tiiat a great election petition is 

I There arc times when the witness rises to the on at Westminster, and that these arc witnesses. ■ 
I dignity of a public ch^acter; but it is more It (jfmies to the turn of Giles Jolter to be exa- ; 
! frequently in connexion with an election petition mined. 'Tis not much he has to prove, l^erhayis j 
i before a parliamentary committee than as a he only overheard the conversation in which the | 
I witness in one of the courts at Westminster, sitting member offered the head-ostler (who had | 
that he becomes remarkable. Take Giles Jolter, a vote) nineteen guineas for a single liair out of ; 
for instance, assistaut-ostler at the Red Her- the bay mare's tail ;pOr perhaps he Ibii ml ihroo I 
ring on Horseback, Chumpsford, The defeated five-pound notes in the com-chest, with “ Vote 
candidate for the representation of that im- for Peverill” on a scrap of paper pinned thereto; 
portant borough in parliament has petitioned or jj; maybe be -was instiweted carefully to way- 
against the sitting member. It is the old story : lay, discreetly to kidnap, and completely to fuddle, 
bribery, corruptioii, treating, intimidation, and Boolwang, the great radical of Cuumpsf(jrcl. As a 
the rest of it. The lawyers on both sides rftb rule, the parliamentary committep can make no- 
their hands and chuckle; for^t is a fat case, thing of Giles Jolter. WJien he is probed for facts 
which, on a moderate computtiion,'' will cost bearing on the case, he retails in the Boeotian dia- 
about fifty pounds an hour durij:ig hearing. Icct, scraps of local scandal damaging to county 
I Giles Jolter is brought, to his intense amaze- families of the highest standing. 

I ment, and for the first time in his life, from Thus : R\^basorc, Q.C. “Do^ou rcnicinbcr the 
Chumpsford to London by express train^ With thirteentti of J unc ?” 
him,perhaps,also as witnesses, may be Mr, Chaw- To him Joltcy " Ay, sure-lye, ^twas U'day 

chobos, landlord of ilie Pickled Fgg beer-shop, Squire Gargoyll laid t’ liorsewbip 'cross uns 
. and two or three othbr agriculture worthies m woife's shouthers i*,the<soach-house.” 

«f-kAbftails and fustian. They all live on the before- At a subseq^uent penod of cross-examination, 

T '^nentioned fat of the land. They are in ,a Serjeant Squallop tikes Jolter in hand. 

continual state of beatitude, arising from un- “You say jyou saw Sir Norman Pc verill at 
ligiited feeds of bran-mash, oilcake, and soienti- the Rod Ilf>rrmg on HorseB^ck. What was he 
ficaliy sliced mangel-\(iftiscl. They might have, doing?” 

, Revalenia Arabica, Thorley's food, Indian pig- ■ ** Ife wor ioi/ffW* ’ . •* ■ 

J rp' meal; for the asking for. They wax fat and kick, “ W liat do you mean,«6ir ^ 

and their bones are full of marrow. Oupofthe •*“Wh6y,<Jroouk,tibby‘Sure,“ Andthcuuc(lui. 
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j! yocrttin" Joltcr bestows the hAe-collar grin on 

I the entire auditory (in<Juding w Norman Peve- 
! rill, who sups at his club on a rusk ^nd a glass 

of Seltzer water), in humorous amusement at the 
i simplicity of the learned serjeanfc who does not 
! know the m'cipning of the word ‘^oight.” 

,i Not unfrequcntly Jgltcr. hiirJelf appearSi^as* 

I I he expresses it, ‘Hoight as'a t^oom,” and con- 
! I templates the august tribunal through a dense 
ji haze of beer. He has, in these cases, slipped 
' j away from his legal g|\iides, philosopMfers, and 
j friei^^, and, wearied with vinous and spirituous 
I luxun^^elakeii himself to a rustic orgie <jf four- 
; penny ale*in same Westmonasterian oeer-shop, 

i*en;uiiding him of his nativ^ Bceotia, in company 
i witii a ^eep, a navigator, and two militia-men. 
Sowetimes, these moments of beery abandon- 
ment, he is nounced upon by a wary i%cruiting- 
I sergeant, ana forthwith enlisted in he^r Majesty’s 
j Forfy-(¥ny'thW?oot.« More than once have par- 
; j liameiilary agents Ijpen compelled payi^smart 
; I money” for the ransom of Giles Jolter, • 

By this time* the assistant-ostler has beceftne 
a public character. He .wakes one morning wi^ 
a headache, and finds himself famous/ “ No 
more, flagrant instance of the innate and in- 
i curable rottenness of our electoral system could 
j be found, wc think, than in the hideous ter- 
: j giversation of the witness Jol ter, in his evidence 
, I before the committee on the Chumpsford elec- 
; I tion petition” — thus commences a leading article 
J in a daily newspaper, and G. is the hero of the 
i I first paragraph. ^ 

; I Matters, however, may grow serious, and the 
communicativeness of Giles may become as com- i 
promising as his reticence is^mbarrassiiig. At all^ 

: hazards, the assistaht-ostlcr must then be got out 
; of the way, and h is cross-examination is cut short 
j by his sudden disappearance. He is spirited 
j away nobody knows whither. Of course the 
I sitting member, and those eminent*and astute 
])arliamentary agents, Messrs. Wcaslc, Eylet, 
and Hole, arc entirely ignorant of his where- 
abouts. Quick ! a proclamation, two proclama- 
1 lions, half a dozen jM)clamatioiis, for the appre- 
; bciisioii of Giles Jolter! It passes comprelieii- 
; sion, but it is still withiuBthe ruime of possibility, 

! that the passenger in a blue cloak^ with a fur 
collar, gneeii spectacles, and a sealskin cap, wlio 
look tlui mail-train from London to PiiugbcfUrnc 
oil such a night, was the jecalcitrout Giles ; nay, 
he has ypen seen, with no disj^uise at all, but in 
; his normal fustian and hobnails, astounding the 
fisher-girl^ at Boulogne or Dunkirk with the 
horsG-collargrin. Tlien Giles is caughiviqd makes 
his appeaT|jince,qualdug and blubbering, at the bar 
of the House* of Commons, whe/c, imagining in 
bis perturbation that he is in peril for poaching, ho 
piteously assures their honours worsnips that he 
niver tooclicd a rabbit in uus loife,” The end 
of it is, that after the serjeaut-at-arms — to the 
ineffable disgust ofthat courtly and bag-wigged 
functioiiary-^has haa charge of Giles»for a day 
or two, he is committed to Newgate under the 
Speaker’s warVhnt. And there the governor 
docsii^now what to do with him ; and after a few 
winks’ incarceration^ during which (lie Sunday 
• 

l 


papers write about him as a “ martyr to oligar- ’ | 
clucaLtyranily,’Hhe 'Session comes* to an end, ;| 
and the Speaker’s warrant, being by this time so ; | 
much waste paper, Giles Joltcr is discharged. !| 
Perhaps a subscription is opened for him in the j '; 
columns of sotne red-hot journal, and the first ; 
week’s list of contributions comprises : A Foe ' 
to Despotism,^ 6s.;” “Brutus Britaimicus, i 
2s. 6d. “ Blood or the Ballot, Is. “ One who [ 
hates M.P.S., 9d. (weekly),” and so forth.* | 
But Jolter subsides, and goes back to Bccotia 
and Chumpsford to tend ills cattle, and is no 
more hemrd of. The great tribe of witnesses 
must submit to a similar fate. Their fame is 
but ephemeral. Thfir notoriety endures but for 
a day. They fade into nothingness and oblivion ; | ! 
kl theigl-eat crowd they pass unnoticed ; and it ! j 
is jnly when you hang about the law courts and | ; 
wear out, we«*irily, your shoe-leather in the Hall ; 
ofi^the I^St Footsteps, that you single them out j 
again, and watch their w^, and dive into their , 
likunts. I never take up the report of a trial ; 
twenty y^iars old, without wondering what has j‘ 
become of all the witnesses. Wliat a p^is^ihey 
made in the world, and into what complete for- 
geifulness they have drifted ! I lay down my 
peu, an Italian organ-grinder m the street be- 
neath, strikes up “ II 4)alcn.” Confound those 
organ-grinders! Yet, stay, the brown stranger j 
may be worth studying. Why, goodness, i 
gracious ! the name of his papa may have been 
Theodore Majocchi, that witness of witnesses ; | 
and the air ground on the paternal organ, not , 
^ II balen,” but “ Non mi ricordo I” His father , 
ma^ have been a witness ag«'iinst Queen C*aroUiie : ! 
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joy, and childlike gaiety of soul— back for the 
third time, went a certaiiicariist aud his family 
one, winter evening, nine years ago, one of the 
results being a book^ on Roman matters, which 
we 4U’c doing a good and welcome service in 
helping to make fcnOwn. 

Ill a lumbering yellow cbaisc* drawn by three 
horses abreast, eacli horse with a collar of bells 
jingling round his neck, and cock^s plume 
feathers nodding in his head, and driven by a 
postilion in a gaudy gold-laced jack(?t, as shabby 
and rusty as "it was tinselly and tawdry, our 
artist and his family drove "through the Cam- 
pagna— no railroad [hen— leaving Civita Vecchia 
behind them. Their way through the tall skele- 
ton grasses and the dry cauc*s tufted leathers of 
the rolling slopes, was not without abundance 
local colouring. Pluilip and rosy little tfeggar 
children — each child an infant Saint John — >aii 


these were some pf their incidents of travel, ^ntil 
tliey neared thdl' Porta ^Cavalleggieri, aij.d the" 
great mother of nations was fairly won. 

Then thb glory of glories began. There 
was the huge dprae of St. Peter’s, golden with 
the Inst burning rays of the suuset ; beneath, 
tliq pillars of ti,e grand colonnadd of Bernini, 
standbg like ^nts against the dreamy air; 
there, the splashing fountains “shook their 
loosening silver in the sun,*’ aud the Egyptian 
obelisk pointed its lean finger to the sky 
the great bell clanging from the belfry, the 
Piazza thronged witli animated groups^r^crc 


screaming “ dateci qfluchc cosa” at the top qf 
their shrill Italian voices, till they seemed to. 
pierce the very brains of the traveller^ ; aonta- 
(liiii,*^sitfifig athwart the tongue of their heavy 
carts drawn by the superb grey oxen of tJhe 
Campagna, flashdJ back a merry answer to their 
])lea>aiit words . of greeting ; or a light \v1nc 
caretta, ringing along with its horse bright in 
rosettes and feathers, and a fierce little pomero 
‘barking furiously at the passers-by, showed the 
driver "fast asleep under the tall triangular cover ; 
droves of oxen, driven by bandit-looking men 
armed with long poles, and not always safe to 
meet, especially if the day be hot and they lyavc J 
been driven to the verge of their patience, were i 
bathed in the slanting sunlight, till the greyj 
grew warm with ruddy gold and brightened into 
purple ; long lines of noises and mules, tied head 
to tail, were shouted and screamed at, as if they I 
. understood la lingua Toscana in bocca Ilomana, 
as well as human beings ; flocks of sheep were 
watched over by the Pan of the Campagna, in his 
shaggy sheepskin breeches and wilderness of 
.matted liair, who, planting his long pole diago- 
nally towards him, stretches out las legs wide 
apart, and leans against it, tripod fashion, study- 
ing the countenances aiid behaviouy of his flock, 
or sleeping in the sunshine ; long-haired cream- 
coloured goats browsing round the ruins, t or 

H ing out from beiiind the bushes on the | 
Sjfell into accidental grou]fi^gs, marvellously 


were priests and soldiers moving m^,/weparate^ 
masses througli the city which both were bel[)ijig 
to enslave;" there *tlie ghastly confratcrib'la, 
shrouded in white, with two holes left for J^hc 
eyes, headed a funeral procession,*^ the waving 
blacl: banners of which were inarkedMvitli llie 
death’s heatl andcross-bones,^blazonedin^rilding 
on them ; tlyt-rc wero the lamps set ifj) to tiio 
iioiiouK,^)f the Madonna twihkling everywhere 
in Jiitle *iilirincs, while women, leaning from 
the balconies above, talked in loud clear tones 
t& theirjfrieuds below ; street sellers were howl- 
ing out tlieir wares, children were screnming, 
mqn w^ere shouting' and a few were swearing, 
pifl'erari were playing, contadiiii were singing 
with their rough mountain voices ; and so, in 
darknessj tumult, flashing lights at intervals, 
and cries and noise never ceasing, the lumbering 
old yellow chariot thundered over bridges and 
along damp and dirty streets, until it finally 
reached its dwn appointed gate, and there was 
rest and silence for the wearv. ^ 

But not for many iours : for is not December 
the mouth of thij, pifl’erari ? those contadini of 
the Abruzzi mountains, who conic down from 
their Ravage steeps to nlay a novena in Romo t;o 
the honour of the Maamma, and of the bambino 
who is to bq born when Christmas comes ; and is 
not their music of the shrillest and most 
arousing? They begin early in the morning, 
always going in couples, and playing before llie 
Madonnas set up iA ghripgs against the shops 
and houses, or on staircases, or in Iialls, at the 
corners of streets, or do jui narrow passages aud 
alleys — wherever, in short, the papal idol is to 
be found; bnc playiAg the zampogna, or bag- 
pipe^ the other mowing the piffero, or*pastoral 
pipe. Sometimes the pipe-player, if of an ardent 
temperament, and dissalisned with the slower re- 


I ruae wains, tiieir melancuoiy eyes lauot mumte 
yearning and regret, plodded wearily along, sway- 
ing their heavy heads at eimh step ; carriages 
met them full of expectant faces looking out 
for friends returning fnm Civita Vecchia; and, as 
they came nearer ta the city, groups of Romans 
walking, talking, and laughing together: — 

♦ Roflk di Roma, by WJ W. Story. « Roba” 
means goods, ware^l|dpgs, or “ notions of any and 
mrytkind,^* from latfliBh and riffraef to the most 
*&quisite product of wTand nature. Eobaccia means 
trash and trumpery — bad, coarse roba; but Mr. 

^ Story has given us roba not robaccia— stored not 
mbtash. 


suits of science, lays down his pipe, atiil sings 
the verses of the novena in a loud cqarse voice, 
while the zampogna drones out the %‘compani- 


ment ; hiif always the music is of a shi’ili and 
ear-piercing character, only to bc*toK!rate4 by 
the zealous pidey of the faithful, or fpr the 
artistic getting up of Rie performers, with the 
heretics. Eor, indeed, these piflerari are the 
most picturesque of all, where all are pic- 
turesque. Their fenical habfi adorned with the 
peacock’s feather or baud oCred cords and tassels, 
.laid rever?ntly on the grotin^ honouring 
their Lady; timir red waistcoat^ blue jackets,^ 
and yeilovv homespun bjeeches ; their sq^dals of 
i^tanoed bound to the leg by those niyUtu- 
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, dinous cords (they were onje called the cio- 
ciari^ or the corded) ^hich afe so essential to 
the ideal bandit of tno boards or the studio ; 
their long brown cloaks, buttoned closely round 
the throat ; the various colours which the sun 
has faded, ^id the rain has 4 'ashed, and the 
wind has deadened, and which line and sun, and 
wind and rain have all niello /ed into the most 
harmonious and inexpressibly effective tones; 
the eager eyes^nd tangled fell of coal-black liair 
I — wliat would Home at Christ mas-linitf be with- 
1 ontJier piftcrari ? 

1 TriV*\ there are the ballad-singers : generally’a 
I blind olJwianivho sings, accompanied by it woiimn 
wl^o plays the guitar or the, mandolin, and 
sometmies by a, little gt»i. wlio collects the 
bj^ooehi, ajicl steals your heart out of you. 
witli her lustrous earnest eyes. They sell you 
their balfads f)ii a printed sheet fey: a'batocco, 
with bright Ij^ilian smile and a -flourisbing 
woodcuf thrown ^ito the bargain, hn aijinanner 

• of subjects and themes. When the weather 
I is W'arin, too, there are screnaders without 
; end; the Trasteverini, specially gifted' t^at 
i w’ay, \vho serenade their stout-fimbed strong- 
j hearted Blou'sabellas as pearl?, roses, q^ueens 

of beauty, doves, exquisife gems too tragi Ic- 
I for earth’s keeping, and all tlie rest of it ac- 
i cording to the normal insanity of lovers ; and, 

' then there are the tradespeople and the artisans, 
wlio sing — oh, how they sing ! — ^always and all 
I day long. Cobblers, silting on their benches, 

: placed under the portone ot som§ great palace, 

! to the saving of rent and the simicienfc shelter 
' of the man, sing as tliev thump and strain at 
leather and waxed thread f the blacksmith singe 
loiider than his hamhier on the roaring lire 
I within; the marblc-cutior sings ; the caiiieiiter 
sings; the bricklay’cr ; the donna di face’jda, at 
her work in the house, or peeling onions in tlie 
I court-yard; tlie w’asherwoman at tin great public 

* cistern, slashing and flaunting her linen with 
i • inhuman violence — each and ail sing— sing their 
I loudest, sing their harshest sing their sweetest* 

I but the song is generally like the life, full of 
i power and passion, and the overflowing of iuxu- 
' riant nature, rather thsw sentimental in the w;^in- 
' iijg sense ; and never meagrely gi^en. Even in 
I the 0[^ra-housc the audience hum the airs to 
accompany the performers, and you may always 
know what opera has j)een performed, by the 
powered display of lungs and larynx giving out 
i the tunes iu tlie streets by the departing au- 
i diencc. f 

How well everylhing compose^ and har- 
monises ^together in Home ! What would look 
violent or sdrdid, according to^ts depjee, in any 
other place, here either simply enriches the 
general tone suvroundJhg it, or is but a lower 
note in the same kev. It is true that Home is 
dirty, and might well afford ito lose a little of its 
picturesqueness for sake, of the godly gain of 
soap and water ; bift if once the parish jpcadle, 
with the whiftiwashcr and his pail, gets footing 
there, the Romo of our lover will be ruined. 
Thofjj^old brown and yellow stones covered witli 
gWefen moss and crimsoned liclien- 4 hose jagged 


and broken oiiUines, glcfrious in play of light, and < j 
so wonderful in tlieiX* varied lines and shadings, 
all overgrown as they are with xreeda and j 
grasses and tufts of waving flowers— that subtle ; 

and yet so rich interfusion of colour wJiich .! 
makes the joy and the despair of the artist — j 

would it be gain to lose all lliis for cream- ) 
coloured stucco and line and plumb, let the ; 
stucco be of the' creamiest and the ]niivnb-line of I . 
the straightest ? What would Houic be if the | 
gj^ens and reds and warm greys of her ruined j 
walls, the golden yellow which the sun burns to j 
reddened orange, and the deep dark blues whicii j 
strengthen into purples— if all the harmony ; 
of age, and riclm^s of decay, was lost in tlie ! 
hands of the dean and godly, who would white- i 
, Wasl^ ihat grand old grimy face as a reliirious 
duty? " : 

•] 3 ut these are mere artistic pleasures of the ; 
f^g'es, whicli, picturesque as they are. Home , 
could well afford to los^ Thth-c arc the beg- 1 
gars, first of all ; frqm that heroic torso, King j 
Beppo, who keeps his bank on the U])per piazza [ 
of tie Trinitk de* Monti, and who real ij 

king of the beggars in Home, to the toothless : 
ajid palsied hag, who pursues you wifh her 
ernten, and sends an ‘^apo^ilexy’* (accidc nlc) ;■ 
after you if you refuse her importunate “Per :i 
carita, siguorino — per Pamor di dio, signorina !” ! | 
This Beppo is a remarkable man, lor idl thai ho | 
is only a beggar, subject to the lock-up and the | j 
vagrancy act . if he should dare to show himself ;} 
in London. There is no doubt of his being of j i 
‘good provincial family; some day lie is a baron ,| 
ofilie Scala di Spagna ; but be is" really by birth j 1 
a gentleman, wdio, Yniding his two wiiiiered and i j 
undeveloped legs rather ui the way of ordinary j 
success, set up as beggar-iu-chief, having, as hi?> ; 
stock in trade, a magnificent torso, a good-look- , 
ing face and liead, bland manners, a pleasant 
smile, an agreeable way of saying; “ Fa buoiio ! 
tempo;” or, “Fa catfivo tempo!’* according ! 
to the 'weather, a dark blue cloak which he i 
drapes round him like a toga, and a profound | 
belief in the giving propensity of human nature. 
Beppo has not reasoned ill. He has amassed a 
"ood fortune, and leiyls money like any other 
banker; hc»has a wife and several children, and 
the other day was able to givJhis daughter, who 
nfarried a respectable tradesman, a handsome 
dowry, according to the ideas and measurement 
of a HonTan shopkeeper. Every .6110 day he 
comes to Iho piazza, mounted on a mule, and | 
draped in his toga-like cloak, escorted by hU i 
servant— a boy on crutches. He never begs ; I ! 
he only.slmfllcs along on his hands and knees, j 
which are guarded by iron and leather, some- -■ 
times, not always, taxes off his hat, looks j 
up in your face and smifes, tells you that it . | 
is a go6d day or a bad one, according to *Ch«f-* 
time, then waits dihd expects; and you— 
are fascinated, overpowered, and give. Vour 
only chance of getting r]d of him, or indecijjgf 
any other ' beggar, is to"f aise* your Ic ft fore finger 1 
and slowly wag it to and fro. There is a muto 
mesmerism in this sign which satisfies the boldest.^ 
The next best recipes against beggars in ge:icral 
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car^ of him within;^ all person on the lino of 
’march cross themscl^s and lineel, the women 
covering their heads ifnth apron or handkerchief 
as in any other holy place, crying, " Oh, Santo 
« Bambino, give us tny blessing! Oh, Santo 
Bambino, cure our diseases ; lo^er the water of 
the Tiber ; heal Angelina’s leg j give us a good 
carnival 1 or send an accident ,4o a rival !” Ip. 
*49 the triumvirate did great honour to this 
famous doll. They gave him the Pope's own 
coach for his private use; but Mr. Story does 
not say whether his cures were more wonderful 
thclftWn before or since. 

Tho'^omafs, like most other people, have 
their special meals, for certain occasions. At 
CiiTistryas-iime the dainties are torone and pan 
giallo. Torone iS a hard candy, made of honey 
aiid almond?, and covered over witli (yvstallised 
sugar ; and pan giaUo is a mass of pkuns, and 
citron; and^monds, and sugar, pinb-seeds, and 
pistaclii3-n^s, alPin a tough and tight mass of 
sweet and solid, during Lent the buiilg called 
maritozze— made of the edible kernels ‘Of the pine 
cone, lightened with oil and sugared — are among 
tlie favourite exercises of the faithful ; and 3n 
Saint Joseph’s day, under the gay booUiS deco- 
rated with huge green branches, and hung \dth 
red and gold draperies, arc to be found the deli- 
cious frittelle cU San Giuseppe— dough-nuts, l 
made of flour, sometimes mixed with rice, fried 
in large caldrons of boiling oil and lard, and 
served out on polished platters, with an immense 
expenditure of voice, and gesture, and song, and 
saucy repartee, and sounding laughter. At Easter 
there arc eggs, and the grand illumination, and 
beautification of the ham lyid cheese shops— th^ 
pizzicchcria, or whak we slipuld call cheese- 
mongers. In May there is Uie berlingozzo, a 
kind of juinblc-ca£c cut in rings and decorated 
with fine red tassels— and when spring; has 
really come, this is May-time too— priina vera, 
or the first true thing, as they call it — then 
comes the festival of the kitchen gardens, and a 
whole population flinging itself on snowy cauU« 
flowero, fleshy artiij|iokes,*on asparajms softly 
tinted, and cabbage gforiously ^iden in its 
green, on all manner of gardon-^uff, either fried 
m oil or bathed in milky sauce, with the sef^- 
tion of children plunging into the^bowels of a 
Christnfas pudding. And spring bringi not 
only cabbages ana artichokes, but acres of 
sweet-scented Parma wiolets, liyacinths heavy: 
with j[>erfurae, lilies of the valley, periwinkles, 
anemones, cyclamen, “ morning Rories” — oh 1 1 
all the imousand lovely children of the warm | 
rain and the teeming earth, whiclr* bioom no - 1 
where iil^ grater beauty and luxuriance than in | 
the country round about Home. . TIku chines | 
the limonaro, .or lemonade-seller ; then the value | 
of the fountain ; then the caffes have their 
choicest groups sitting out by the doors, and 
whole families live on the pafbment, and transact 
their domesticities 411 full view of the whole 
world ; then t^e Campagna is cnchailted gfound, 
and Home a city of inflnite glipy ; then life is 
strong^ withiii every one, even to the ghastly i 
s^C'Jfle and the cowled Pranoisca]^; then the { 


eontadini sing and the ctntadine listen, and the 
great black eyes of the Roman girb grow tender 
and bright, and the Church flnds abundance of 
work in the betrothal and manriage festivalsi 
everywhere abounding; and then the priests 
and beggars beg with tenfold fervour,, knowing 
the unloosening of the chilly blood which the 
warm influence of the first true thing brings. 
But then come fevers to the unwary anil death 
to the rash, aiid the need of guarding against ' 
draughts and sudden chills, too much indulgence 
in watery fruits, heavy meats, or heating wines, 
exposure to the evening dews, sleeping with 
the window open, and such-like untimely follies 
of overmuch daring, according to the proved 
wisdom of the natives themselves, who uatu- 
^rally ^derstand their climate better than 
strangers. But strangeik always think tliem- 
seilvcs the wisest, so get caught in the toils be- 
fore they are aware, and too often pay the 
ptnalty^of their rashness withttheir health or 
tjieir lives. 

And now comes the season of games, for the 
Homans' are fond of out-of-door games, and 
excel in more Ways than one of ball^iWSclice. 
T^e favourite place for jiallone, a kiud of racket, 
is on the summit of the Quattro Pontane, in the 
Barberini grounds, and the pla\'ers. are dressed 
in thin tight-fitting skin-dresses, with a ribbon 
round the arm, red or blue, to mark the side. 
Then there is the game of bocce, played with 
one small Wll and any number of big ones, the 
game consisting in planting the big ones close 

the small one, or Iccco, who is my leader ; 
and there is ruzzola, or disc-throwing; and 
ch^ss for the caffe goers ;* dominoes for tlic caffe 
goers also; and morra for all the world; and 
the lottery for more than all the world. And 
the worst of all is the lottery, whicli, however, 
the paternal papal government allows, though it 
refuses its permission to hunting in the Cam- 
pagna because a certain clumsy young noble fell 
off bis horse one day, uud .got badly hurt. 
Whereupon, hunting was forbidden, but gam- 
bling, which hurts both soul and estate, not 
only the body, holds full liway. 

The Italians have no vanity, save, perhaps, in 
their clothes when they are very finely dressed ; 
and then tficy do peacock themselves unmis- i 
takabiy. For their own natural beauty, they have 
no thought of self-gratulation ; and, if told that 
they arc loyely, ^hat thev have fine eyes or mag- 
nificent hair, that their limbs are statuesque, or 
their lips like the Cupid’s bow, they will only 
laugh, and say “ Ma che ?” deprecatingly, as 
if they would add, “ And what of that r— it is 
by no vtrtuc of my ownl*’%. Bdt praise their 
efothes, into ^hich the^iave put money, taste, 
and discretion, emphaticayy “my own,” and 
they will show the soft spot then 1 And as tl^y^ 
have no vanity theyjliave no seusitiveiiess aboUr** 
personal defects, but take good or ill from the 
hands ^ of their great mother with the satne 
equanimity. They canno^juiiderstaud the AngW 
Saxon huiliucss on tliis point, but will intro- 
duce your friend by all manner of nicknames, if ^ 
by chance they have forgotten liis rightful one. 
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IHuagb secco will uslj€r in your tall lautern- 
. jawed cadaverous-looking •Yankee ; la Baraba- 
rossa, or il bel Signdre, will describe jour little 
red-hsiired Scotch bodv, or your Seaudinavian 
giant, according to colour and merit ; woe to 
the short-sighted, who objects to hear himself 
anuouuced as quel oieoo, or to the rheumatic 
and unsymmetncal, who shrinks at the sound of 
quel gobbo il nialmconico denotes your favou- 
rite author, who speaks with a snuffle and looks 
always ready to cry; but in general you are 
startled at liearing a shrill Roman voice an- 
nounce La Signora bella Bionda di Palazzo 
Albaui, or il Signore Quattordici Capo le Case, 
or whatever may be the name of the street and 
‘ the number of the house inhabited. But the 
Romans think you absurd if you object io^ thi», > 
manner of description/ and say Ma die” with 
greater force than when they aeprccate the idea 
that theit own l)cauty is to be accounted to thegi 
. for a good work^l* . . 

They are deplorably ignorant. They do not, 
believe that there are cities, lakes, rivers, or 
mountaigs worth naming aiiywhere out 6f Ualy ; 
they fJniik that Vellintoui was* the father of 
Vashintoni, and that he died, the other day 
in Loudon; thej are horribly superstitious, 
and they are dirty; they arc priest-ridden; they 
are enslaved; tliey have a foreign nightmare 
weighing on them heavily ; and they refuse the 
maiily teaching of self-support. Yet, for all this, 
Rome is the most delightful place in the world 
to live in, and the Romans are the most de- 
lightful people. If one must suffer the pains of 
human oeing anywhere, it is better to auger 
them in Rome than in ^alf the favourite places 
of the globed 

Thus Mr. Story, and a pleasant Story be is. 

PIPETON-CUM-TABOR SCHOOL. 

Oun little school at Pipeton-cum-Tabor, in the 
county of Dorset, is an inviting place. Roses 
cockade the sturdy stone walls and the thatched 
roof ; honeysuckles blow their little fairy boms 
in at the open windows. There is a sleepy 
hiiin of bees without ia the summer after- 
♦ noons, and a dropsy hum of children’s voices 
within. Tlie thrush’s ^ng is not unfrequently 
heard mingling with the drone of “ twice two is 
four.” . ‘'i» 

Outside, in the glebe meadow', the clover is 
purple sweet,* and the little ones,* sent there 
to play for half dn hour, bury themselves in 
the, high fresh grass, feeling for diy grass- 
hoppers, or chasing an entangled huniblc-bce. 
Do you hear that burst silveiy voices ? Tliat 
is the little Hullah dass, practising in unison. 
,J)(jk4you hear that me^ured clap of bands ? Those 

the little bands beating* time. Do you see 
that kindly man ip black, coming through the 
wickct«ga{e of the rector}'-gard<'n ? That is the 
•H§v. Mr. Blank, ite ftetor, coming to take his 
Wedxmsi^y’s class. 

c ' The little^school, at our village of Pipetou-cum- 
Tal:^, is, 1 know, as good a school as any of its 


size in England. Jhe mistress likes her wqrk, ^ 
and the children Ircc the jdstress. fiBie is/iot a 
slumbrous torpid old woman, nor a puzzle- 
headed weak-willedyoung woman. She has a 
power of comi^d, she has a strong will, and 
the children of Hjicton-cum-Tabor kpow it. The 
school is workeejupon the newest system, and 
contains thirty-silil children : no bad per-ceutage 
in a village that does not number altogether 
mu;ch more than a hundred souls. • The clergyman 
is an eiedilent and active man; the school is good, 
the schoolmistress is good ; and yet there 
visible decrease, that I can see, in the ia^rance 
of Pipelon-cum-Tabor. What it to^e done 
with the Augean stable of stupidity; di^'k, 
profound, muddy, and hopeless as it s^nns to 
be? o 

Tlij aga^f the youngest child in thq school is 
four, and the age of the oldest is eleven. Jhis is 
the village i|phoolmaster’s gftat dftlacrity— his 
first ai^ last stumbling-block, his insuperable 
obst^le. •The child of four, the little rosy 
dumpling, full of restless fun, and incapable of 
mental application, is sent to. school to keep 
her safe while the mother is at work ; it saves 
a n^rse, and it relieves the mother’s mind from 
apprehension. The child learns nothing, and 
prevents otliers fetarning ; but the child is safe, 
and that is all the mother cares about. Our 
village poor have little foresight, and no power 
of combination, or the nursing mothers of the 
village would hire among them a respect- 
able sober wohaan, to collect the children, and 
watch them in the absence of their mothers at 
I i6*ork. o 

I But the a^e of J,he eldest child at tliis school 
I points a much more lamentable moral. It 
provcfiwfiat the schoolmistress tells me— that 
boys generally leave her school at nine years old, 
and girls at deven. As soon as a girl is strong 
enough to carry’ a baby, she is sent oif as an 
under-nurse ; as soon as she is old enough to 
scrub a floor, she t^kes the mother’s place at 
home; and, from that ^imc,*>"slie ceases tb coine 
to school. As for the boys, long before they have 
Jeamt to read or write, 'they are sent to keep 
birds from porn, to drive plough horses, or to 
watch sheep. They may only earn a sldlling a 
week? still, so great is the poverty in oui county 
of Dorset, that the father cannot resist even tliat 
small inducement. Thus, poverty leads igno- 
rance-!-an entailed ignorance— to which the Eng- 
lish labourer seems doomed gcneratioif* after ge- 
neration, c The father and mother are themselves . : 
ignorant, and therefore cannot understand tlie : 
v^u^ of knowlcclgc ; they are without it, tliey ; 
argue, so why should not Bill or Jack be with- 
out it? . ; 

The course qf study in the Pipeton-cum- i 
Tabor school includes texts. Church catechism, : 
reading, spelling, writing, ufithmietic, the ele- 
ments of grammar, dictatipni poetry, and geo- ! 
graphy. ^ ! 

The liolidays at our Pipeton-cuip-Tabor^ilchool ; 
are far too Ciohg, far too frequent, and norwCii j 
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arrayed. They consist of the Saturday in every 
week, one week at Ohriatmas, t\A)days at Easter, 
a we^ vii ana a month daring harvest 

—making a total of nearly one quarter of the 
year. The poor man^s chfld has but five poor 
years to spend in educating hhf .^nd, and one- 
fourth of that time is wasted, f hese frequent 


fourth of that time is wasted, f hese frequent 
and long vacations empty the^brain, and de- 
stroy habits of obedience and subordination. 
Tliose who know how little school or college 
learning a geutleman^s son ordinarily^ retains 
aftetj-hree years* college and ten years* school, 
will uihVstand how much less must be re- 
tained b}\i country boy who goes to scCodl at 
fiv e^nd leaves at nine or tej^ The open air soon 
washes all stains ofithe school ink off his mind. In- 
tention driving horses, and making the plough- 
share clcavp straight and evenly, Hodgd soon for- 
gets ail school lore bdt a little bungli'ag reading, 
too painrjla'i^ slo\.*to render event])Le beei^shop 
penny paper edifying. He rememberV from 
practice, one or two arithmetical rules ;,frdln the 
Sunday seiTicc, several Bible stories, and £h'o 
or three religious truths. He may be abH 
when lie marries, by strong steermanship and 
much sympathetic movement of the mouth, to 
labori(; .isly write his name^ in characters like ttie 
teeth oi an ill-kept saw. His poetiy,. texts, geo- 
graphy, dictation, and grammar, vanish into 
air. 

He is like a lame parrot tliat has escaped and 
flown back to the woods ; he abandons his tunes 
and resumes liib natural uncouth *scream. Hp 
docs n r. want; to, learn the size of the moon, 
or to cat the names the chief rivers of 
Franco ; his mind runs on tjie best way of 
shearing sheep, and the best sort of ointment 
for foot-rots. He rises at daybreak, and ^oes 
to bed at dark. How can he set his unused 
unpliant, mind to the hard task vf reading? 
He leaves that to “ scholards.*’ He never wants 
to write, except once a year, to sister Jane in 
Canada. Life, witli him, is/v hard dull reality, 
variegated by no awusei^nts, except at club- 
time and Christmas-time ; and, if he gets a holi- 
day at any other seasoni it is a day stopped 
of his wages. ^ 

In neaily every village there is a pariah family-^ 
a family, the fat tier of which is probably an* idle 
drunkaid, while the mother and children are 
mere beggars. The poor man, all England over, 
must look foru’ard; unless Providence specially 
interpose, pass his old f^e in the workliouse ; 
but these pariahs are bom in the w'orkhqpse, and 
retire to ili at, certain seasons, just as regularly 
as tfic squire’s family go to to^wi in tl» winter. 
The father sots all daj at the public-house, 
or spends a quiet evening at home bealhig 
Ilia wife. The children mope about the hedges, 
stealing wood and robbing ^lests. The boys 
grow up poachers, 'and the girls go oii the parish. 
The family began ill and v#,end ilk, ‘It Sf such 
families that fill the jails, feed tlie.galiows, and 
coiitribato inmates to Jhe hulks, the- solitaiy 
ccks, tuid the liospitab. . The fatlienkbf such a I 


family will never send Us children to school, ' 
unless compelled. Because he does not send 
them where they could benefit by good ex- ; 
ample, and learn the sin and baseness of idle- ' 
ness, lying and stealing, the children grow up , 
to peiq?etuatc the race of jail-birds, and become ; 
the burden, the vexation,, and the sliame, of the . 
county. 

Such men do not, and will not, send their 
children to school. They arc generally bruial 
dogged creatures, who liate tlie clergyman be- 
cause he reproves them, and the country gentle- 
men who punish tliem and chide them. They 
know nothing, and don’t wish their clnldren 
to be wiser than theftiselves. They don’t want , 
their sons to grow up sober men, to lecture 
tJiem an>dnmkeimcss, and^to disregard them as 
companions. They don’t go to church because ■ 
they want “ to spite the parson,” and they keep 
th» children from school for the same reason. 

It is dimcult to know how to deal witli* such . 
mbn. They WILL bring up their children ignorant i 
vagabonds, and who is to stop them P Tliis is a , 
free country. Some say, letus do as in ^na^any, ! 
folbe every man, on pain of fine and imprison- j 
meut, to educate his children. ♦ Or why do not ; 
the country squires see to it ? They have a ’ 
thousand means of mild compulsion. They could . 
make their bailiffs insist on their labourers and j 
tenants sending their children to school, and ! 
keeping them there, when they have once begun ! 
to send them. Unfortunately, country gentle- 
men, at. the covert side and in the hunting-field, 
somptimes forget the sufferings of the poor, 
thqir pinching poverty, their dull monotonous ' 
life, nay, even their just claims. Too many of ■ 
them sneer and tell you, over their wine, that 1 
education only makes poor people rest less and dis- 
contented with their condition in life ; that leani- ; 
ing writing encourages forgery, and that reading j 
m^es men idle, and fills their minds with mis- 
taken notions. You would really think, to hear j 
these comfortable rich men, that millionnaires ; 
were a peculiar hereditary class, set apart by | 
Divine command to enjoy all the pleasures of the j 
world, and that the poo^ were a set of creatures ! . 
destined, like the moles, to obscure and unre- j . 
wajdedtoil. '_ * ■ j 

The greatest deficiency in village schools is 
the want of suflieieut teachers. Look at oiff 
school at Kpetdli— and 1 select it because it 
presents a law average— with one .young mis- 
tress\to keep in order and educate thirty-six 
cliildmi, five or sLx hours a day* One pair of 
eyes, one^brain, one pair of hands, cminot do it* 
Why, ill Olive Tree Aci^emy, Tnniliam-green, 
the thirty boys pass through j^e hands of at least 
four masters every day. The village school- 
master has too muclyfo do, and by the time 
has preserved discipline, has no time left to teach. T 
To at least every twenty children there should be . 
apupU4eachcf ; and parishes, a<»ordingto reuhd^ 
should be taxed to support these improvements 
of their oVni schools, which, on the voluntary 
system, arc apt to, be starved and stunted, or the 
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burden of them thrown oifthe shoulders of the rich 
squires on those of the often ill-paid clergyman. 

The education should simple aS possible, 
and taught by dictation, ibd by uiitiiig and dia^^ 
grams on'the black boara, :^h qu^tions upbn; 
every sentence of the lesson. The great fuudju. 
mental truths of.reUgion would be sooxi learnt ih 
tliis way by the e^ec children, and then would 
follow the first tuW of grammar and aritbmctfe, 
d little simple £hglish geography, and Engliah 
history, writing, spelling^ and reading, c Ai 
present, too much time is taken up with unin- 
telligent reading, often a Wre excuse for^the 
schoolmaster’s idleness. Against the en masse 
singing I have nothing to object. Two improve- 
ments 1 would, liowever, suggest. One is that 
every child should b^ taught the rudiments Isf 
drawing, mid be allowed, with white chalk on^the 
black boai^, to copy the master’s outlines* of 
houses, gates, ppars;, and animals.* Jt woidd 
amuse the childTCii, and give a fresh ieest to the 
re-continued studi^, audit would be very usefhl 
tpmany in after life, and render them more handy 
as masons, gamekeepers, or any trade 

that requires an education of the eye and haftd. 
Drilling should be also Insisted on in village 
schools, if not every day, at least three times a 
week. It would make the labourer smarter and 
more alert, less leaden-footed, more brisk, less 
torpid, and less boorish. It would render him a 
better workman, and would prepare him for 
military service if he should chimee to become a 
soldier or volunteer. , Where the village is ricl^ 
or the proprietors are liberal, bars and other 
gymnastic apparatus should be provided for the 
children’s playground. But^ above all, every 
schoolmaster who really wishes to educate a wiser 
and better generation, should abandon routine 
lessons as much as possible, and should frequently 
explain to the children the origin and uses of com- 
mon objects— as sugar, rice, pitch, or tea. Let 
him tell them where each is found, where it 
growSi how it grows, when it was first used, its 
use and abuse. Then question the classes, and 
when they do not understand, explain by rude 
drawings whatever can bp reduced to simple out- 
line. Whenever abstract ideas tould be re- 
duced to shape add fom, they should be so re- 
duced; by aid of the Swanpan or Chinese count- 
ing apparatus, formed of coloured beads, strung 
on wires, the duHest child 4ould^ then soon 
macKcr simple addition and the first part of the 
multiplication table. Knowledge cannot be made 
too amusing for children, for, do what we may, 

I there will still remain some tough bones to pick, 

I even at Pipeton-oum-T(|lK)r school. 

The younger chilcben should be drafted off into 
a separate room, under charge of a pupil-teacher, 
“"^JPa younger miatfc. Thej; can be taught little 
"*but obedience, i^mbols and irrestrain- 

'^le ipstlessness^merfere with the steadier fknd 
pUer children.^-^ 'K ' . 


'jidprbvement,A^8ib^d be so contrived as that 
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imprmted in the mihds of the children, without 
any sense of pain in the learning. . 

As advisers and reformers are often called 
unpractical, let me, in conclusion, sum pp my 




‘ I c6ntend that no man has a right M bring up 
his c^dren, without education, which in\p]ies 
also religion; because, by neglecting that duty, he 
tends to iucreasq the number of thieves ^nd 
other veAnin of society, at once dangerous and 
Chai'geablQit It should, th€refore, be cory pulsory 
pn a father to educate his clialdren/iTligre should 
be mo^ teaSiers in village sohools, and more oral 
te^ehhi^^om objects, less learning by rote, and 
leflh* unintelligent reading. Schools should be 
^tter ventilated, and drillii^ and drawing uni- 
versally taught. Writing should be taught 
through drfjwring, the pupil copying the master’s 
Mge letters on a black board. 

If Pipeton-pUm-Tabor docs not take these'’ 
practical hints, so much the worse for Pipeton- 
oom-Tabor, and consequently for all of us: not 
forgetting either the r^er of myself. 
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{ no yiaictudinarion schoolmaster could prevejit its 
I operation, or sofer the seeds of disease amjjng the 
Children to' bayc himseUTrom what he would call 
^" jji draught,” ;in4h^e days of illumination, the 
ydfing ladled a ‘parish could not do better than 
illamuiate godd proverbs and wijse rhymes to 
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CHAPTER XII. 

TherI are so^e people who ^perceptibly 
I float away from their youth into middle Ige, and 
I from thence pass into declining life wfth theasoft 
and gentle motion of happy years. There are 
j otliers who are whirled, in spite of themselves, 

' down dizzy rapids of agony away from their 
i youth at one great bound) into old age with 
I another sudden shook ; and thence into the vast 
: cidm ocean where there are no shore-marks to 
I tell of time. 

I This last, it seemed, was to be Ellinor’s lot. 
i Her youth had gone in a single night, fifteen 
; years ago, and now she appeared to have become 
! an elderly woman ; very still and hopeless in look 
j and movement, but as sweet and ^utle in speech 
, and smile as ever she hadTbeen ip her happiedt 
days. All young people, whenfhey came to know 
: her, loved her dearly, though at first they might 
I call her dull, and heavy to get on with ; %nd as 
for children and old people, her r^dy watchful 
sympathy in their joys as well as their sorrows 
was ail unfailing passage to their hearts. After 
the first great shock of Mr. Corbet’s inarriagt 
i was over, she seemQ^ to paSs iuto a greater peace 
i than she had known for years ; the last faint 
hope of happiness waai^gone; it would, perhaps, 

I be more accurate to say, of the bright happifiess 
' site ha(|^ planned for herself in lief early youth. 
Unconsciously, she was being weaned from self- 
seeking in any shape, and her daily life became, 

I if possible, more innodent and pure and holy. 
One 01 the canons used to laugh at her for her 
constaut.4ittcndance at all the services, and for 
her devotion to good works, and cal^ jmr always | 
the reti^rend sister. Miss Monro was a little 
anAoyed at fhis faint clerical jol^e ; EUmor smiled 
quietly. Miss Monro disapproved of Ellinor’s 
grave ways and sober ^ere style of dress. | 
You may be as good as you like, my dear, j 
and yet go dressed in some pretty colour, instead 
of those perpetual^blacks and greys, and then 
there would l^e no need for me to bo pcr^tnally 
telling people you are only foig-and-thirty (and 
they don’t believe me, thdngli I tell them so till 
% anrblack in the faoe).*Or, if yon wi^jild but wear ; 
a decent-shaped bonnet, instead of always wearing 


them of the poky shape in fashion when you were 
seventeen.” 

» * Tl]||^ «ld canon died, and some one was to be 
appomted in his stead. * These clerical prefer- 
nfbnts and appointments were the. all-important 
interests to the inhabitants of the Close, and the 
discussion of probabilities camt? up invariably if 
jny two met together, in street or house, or even 
in the ^^ry cathedral itself. At length it was 
settled and annoimoed by the higher pQiggrs. An 
energetic, hard-working clergyman from adistant 
pftrt of the diocese, Livingsto^ by name, was to 
have the vacant eanonry. 

Miss Monro said that the name was somehow 
familiar to her, and by degrees she recollected tiie 
young curate, who had come to inquire after 
Ellinor iu that dreadful illness she had had at 
Hamley in the year 1829. Ellinor knew nothing 
,of that visit ; no more than Miss Monro did of 
what had passed between tbe two before that 
aniions night. Ellinor just thought it possible 
I it might be the same Mr. Livingstone, and would 
rather it were not, because she did not feel as if 
she coold bear the frequent though not intimate 
intercourse she must needs have, if such were the 
case, with one so closely associated with that 
great time of terror which she was striving to 
bury out of her sight by every effort in her power. 
Miss Monro, on the contrary, was busy weaving | 
a romance for her pupil ; she thought of the pas- 
sionate interest displayed by the fair young clergy- 
man fifteen years ago. and believed that occa- 
sionally men could beconstaut, and hoped that, 
if Mr. Livingstone were the nsw canon, he might 
pfove the rara avis which exists but once in a 
century. He came, and it was the same. He 
looked a little Pouter, a little older, but had still 
the gait an^ aspect of a young man. His smooth 
fair face was scarcely lined at all with any marks 
of care; the blue eyes looked so kindly and 
peacefol, tliat Miss Monro could scarcely fancy 
that' they were the same wliioh she had seen fast 
filling with tears; the oland calm look of the 
whole man needed the ennoblement of his evident 
devoutness to be raised into the type of 
innocence which sobie of the Romanists call the^ 

** sacerdotal face.” His whole sonl was in his 
work, and he looked as l^tle likely to stet> fo^ 
iu the character of either a hero of romance or a » 
faithful lover as could be imagined. Still Hiss 
Monro was not discoursed; she rememberedr 
the warm passionate feeling she had once seen ^ 
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I break through the calni%xterk)r> and she believ^ 
that what had happened omce might occur agam. 

‘ Olf course, while ail eye* were directed on the 
^iiew canon, he had to learn who the possessors of 
^thosc eyes were one by one; and it was probably 
^ some time before the idea came into his mind 
! tliat Miss Wilkins, the lady in black, with the 
= sad pale face, so constant an attendant at sornce, 

: so regular a visitor %t the school, was the same 
I Miss Wilkins as the bright vision of his youth. 

I It was her sweet smile at a painstaking <Aild 
' that betrayed her— if, indeed, betrayal it might 

I be called—whcre there was no wish or effort to 

■ i conceal anything. Canon Livingstone left the 
; j schoolroom almost directly,* and, after being for 

I I an hour or so in his house, went put to call on 
1 Mrs. Randall, the person who knew moft of hef 

neighbours* affairs than any one in East Ches^r. 
i The next day he called on Miss Wilkins her- 
self. She wouldjiave been very gladif he bad kept 
; I on in his ignorance ; it was so keenly painful to 
I ; be in the company of one the sight of wffom, 

• ! even at a distance, had brought her sueh ^^keen 
! i remeillSiihnce of past misery ; and when told of 
! I bis call, as she was sitting at her sewing in Ihe 
! dining-room, shc?»had to nerve herself for the 
j 1 interview before going up-stairs into the drawing- 
j j room, where he was being entertained by Miss 
ij Monro' with warm demonstrations of welcome, 
i ‘ A little coutraction of the brow, a little compres- 
1 1 sion of the lips, an increased pallor on Ellinor’s 
i j part, was all that Miss Monro could see in her, 
j I though she had put on her glasses with foresight 
j and intention to observe. She turned to < the 
I; canon; his colour had eertaiuly deepened as he 
; ! went forwards with outstretched hand to meet 
I ' Ellinor. That was iJl that was to be seen ; but 
I > on the slight foumh^ion of that blush, Miss | 

I j Monro built many castles ; and when they faded I 

I I away, one after one, she recognised tliat they 
j were only baseless visions. She used to put the 

I disappointment of her hopes down to ElliiK)r*s 
- t unvaried calmness of demeanour, which might 

■ be taken for coldness of disposition ; and to her 
; steady refusal to allow Miss Monro to invite Canon 

I I Livingstone to the smaU teas they were in the 
: ; habit of occasionally giving. Yet ne persevered 
’ ! in his calls ; about once every fortnight he came, 
i I and would sit an hour or more, looking covertly 

at his watch, as if, as Miss jMon];p shrewdly 
! observed to herself, he did not go away at last 
; ! because he wished to do so, but^'bccause he 
j ought. Sometimes EUinor was present, some- 
i ! times she was away ; in this latter case Miss 
; I Hohro thought she could detect a certain wistful 
j I watching of the door evgry time a noise was heard 
!; outside the room. «.He always avoided anyre- 
^iiiiwnce to former days at Handey, and that. Miss 
i ^Monro fsared, was a bad si^. 
i I After this long uniformity of years without any 
• ^ent4closely touching on Ellinor’s own individual 

.. j me, with the one ^eaif exception of Mr. Corbet’s 
"! marriage, something happened which much af- 
I (Cfeoted Mr. Ness died suddenly at liis par- 
I > socagisiyihd EUinor learnt jjl first from Mr. 


! Brown, a clergyman, whose living was ^car 
Hamley, and had been s^nt for by the pa^onage 
servants as soon as they discovered that it was 
not sleep, but death, that made their master so* 
late of rising. ^ | 

Mr. Brown had been appointed., executor by ■ 
his late friend,iand wrote to tell Ellinor that | 
after a few legacies were paid, she was to have a i 
life-interest in the remainder of the small pro- : 
perty that Mr. Ness had left, find that it would . 
be nece^ary for her, as the residuary legatee,* to 
oome to Hamley parsonage as soon as conveii^’ciit, 
to decjde upon certain courses of acti(^\vith rc- ; 
gard to furniture, books, &c. » ^ 

Ellinor shrank from this journey, which ^licr 
love and duty towards her dead friend feudered 
necessary. She had scarcely left East ClufStcr 
sineg sheSrst arrived tlier^ sixteen or seventeen i 
years ago, and she was timorous about yie very , 
mode of trjjyelling; and tlftn, tcf*gQr»back to | 
B[aml^, which she thought »ever to have seen I 
ag^ini She never spoke much about any feel- 
ings of her own, but Miss Monro could always 
r^d her silence, arid interpreted it iuto pretty 
just and forcible words that afternoon when 
I C^on Liviugstono called. She liked to talk 
about EUinor to him, and suspected that he liked . 
to hear. She was almost annoyed this time by ‘ 
the comfort he would keep giving her; there 
was no greater d^er in travelUug by railroad i 
than by coaoh, a Uttle care about certain things 
was required, that was aU, and the average number 
of deaths b/ accidents on railroads wcrt> not 
greater than the average number when people 
ctraveUed by coach, if you took into consideration | 
the far greater »nuraber of travellers. Yes ! j 
returning to the deserted scenes of one’s youth | 

was very painfd Had Miss Wilkins ' 

I made any provision for another lady to take her ; 
place as vis^Itor at the school ? He believed it j 
was her week. Miss Monro was out of all pa- • 
ptience at his entire calmness and reasonableness. I 
Later in the day shu became more at peace with 
him, when she received a Kind little note from 
Mrs. Eorbes, a great friend of Iiers, and the 
mither of the family' she was now teaching, 
saying that Canon Livingstone had called and 
told ^ler that Ellinor had to go on a ver^ painful 
journey, and that Mrs. Forbes was quite sure 
Miss Monro’s companiMiship upon it would be 
a great comfort to both, and that she co^ld per- 
fectly be set at liberty for a fortnight or so, for 
it would faU in admirably with the fact that 
*'jeanio^Was growing tall, and the d(mtor had 
advised sea-air this spring ; so a months holiday 
would scht them^ how even better than later on.” j 
Was this going straight(^.o Mrs. Forbes, to whom 
she should herself scarcely have liked to name it, 
the act of a good thilughtful man, or of abver F 
questioned Miss Monro ; but she could not answer 
her own inquiry, and had t9 be very grateful for 
the deed, without counting for '^he motives. 

A coach met (he train at a station about ten 
miles from. Hamley, and Dixon was at the inn 
where the foach stopped, ready to receive theih. 
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• The old man was almost in tears at the sight of ] 
theuo^ again in the facZailiar place. He had put 
onhisSuuday clothes to do them honour; and to 
conceal his agitation he kept up a pretended 
bustle about their luggage. To the indignation 
of the inn-^rters, who were ()! a later genera- 
tion, he would wheel it himself/to the parsonage, 
though he broke down from fatigue once or 
twice on the w^, and had to stand and rest, his 
Ldics waiting oy his side, and making remarks 
on- the alterations of . houses and the places of 
trpBs, m order to give him ample time to recruit 
himscli,^or t|icre was no one to wait fbr them 
and give them a welcome to the parsonage, which 
w® to.be their temporary liomp. The respectful 
se-rvants, in^eep mourning, had a]l prepared, and 
gave EUiiioi- a note from Mr. Brow^ laying that 
he purpoifely refrained from disturbi; 9 g them that 
day affer tl^ir long journey, but would call on 
tlio morrow, and jell them of the krran^meuts 
he bad tliought of making, always siijject to 
Miss Wilkins’s approval. 

These were simple enough; certain legal foips 
to be gone through, any selections from books or 
furniture to be made, and the rest to be sold by 
auction as speedily as migh^ be, as the successor 
to the living might wish to have repairs and 
alterations effected in the old parsonage. Tor 
some days EUinor employed herself in business 
ill tlio house, never going out except to church. 
Miss Monro, on the contrary, strolled about every- 
where, noticing all the alterations in place and 
people, which were never improvements in her 
opinion. Ellinor had plenty of callers (lier 
tenants, Mr. and Mrs. ' Osbaldistone axpdn^ 
others), but, excepting in rate cases— moMs-( 
them belonged to humble life— she declined t, 
every one, as she had business enough 8n ^ 
hands : sixteen years makes a great^differeuce in 
any set of people. The old acquaintances of 
her father’s in his better days were almost all 
dead or removed; there were one or two re" 
maiiiing, and these ,Ellin<y received; one or two 
more, old and infirm, confined to their houses, 
she planned to call upon before leaving Ilamley. 
Every evening, wlicii Dixon had done his u^rk 
at Mr. Dsbaldisione’s, he Cvime u^ to the par- 
sonage, ostensibly to help her in moving orspack- 
ing books, but really because these two clung to 
each otl^er — were bound* to each other by a bond 
never ito be spoken about. It was understood 
between them that once before Ellinor left she 
should go and see the old place, E(^d Bank. 
Not to‘§o into the house, though Mr. and Mrs. 
Osblaldistone had begged her Jo napv? her own 
time for revisiting it when they and their family 
would be absent, but tS see all the gardens and 
grounds once more; a solcinn, miserable visit, 
which, because of the very Misery it involved, 
appeared to Ellinor be an inoperative duty. 

!^on and she talked t(^ther*as she sat 
moEing a catalogue one evening, in the old low- 
browed library ; the casement windows were 
o.^ea mto the ^rden, the May s^oweni had 
brought out the scents of the uew4eafed aweet- 


briar bush just belo\^. Beyond the garden-hedge 
the grassy meadows sloped away down to the 
river ; the parsonage was so much raised that 
sitting in the house you could see over the 
boundary hedge. Men with instruments were 
busy in the meadow. Ellinor, pausing in he£ 
work, asked Dixon what they were doing. 

" Them's the people for the new railway,” said 
he. “Nought would satisfy the Hamley folk but 
tq^ave a railway all to themselves— coaches is 
not good enough now-a-days.” 

He spoke with a tone of personal offence 
natural to a man who had passed all his life 
among horses, and considered railway-engines 
as their despicable rivals, conquering only by 
stratum. ^ 

By-and-by Ellinor passed .on to a subject the 
cJnsideration of which she had repeatedly urged 
iqjon Dixon, and entreated him to come and form 
one of their household at East Ghester. He was 
growing old, she thought, older even in looks and 
feelings^than in years, and ihe would make him 
hapi^ and comfortable in his declinirfMi^ars if 
he would but come and pass them under her 
C£^e. The addition Mr. Ncss^ bequest made to 
her income would enable her to do not only tins, 
but to relieve Miss Monro of her occupation of 
teaching ; which, at the years she had arrived at, 
was becoming burdensome. When she proposed 
the removal to Dixon he shook his head. 

“It’s not that I don’t thank you, and kindly, 
jjoo; but I am too old to go chopping and 
changing.” 

*But it would be no change to come back to 
me, Dixon,” said Ellinor. 

“ Yes it would. I were bom i' Hamley, and its 
iu Hamley I reckon to die.” 

On her urging liim a little more, it came out 
that ho had a strong feeling that if he did not 
watch the spot where tlie dead inan lay buried, 
the whole would be discovered; and that this 
dread of his had often poisoned the pleasure of 
his visit to East Chester. 

“ I don’t rightly know how it is, for I some- 
times tliink if it wasn’t for you, missy, I should 
be glad to have made it’all clear before I go ; and 
yet at times I dream, or it con^s into iny head as 
1 2e awake with the rheumatics, that some one 
is there, digging ; or that I hear tlicm cutting 
down the ttee ;'^nd tiien I get up and look out 
of the loft., window— you’ll mind the window 
over the stables, as looks into the garden, all 
covered over wi’ the leaves of the jargonelle 
pear-tree ? Tliat were my room when first t 
came as stable-boy, am} tiio’ Mr. Osbaidistone 
would fain give me a wanner one, I allays tell 
him I like the old place best. And by times I’ve 
getem up five or si^ times a night to make 
that there was no one at work under the* tree.” 

Ellinor shivered a little. He saw it, and re- 
strained himself in the relief he was re&ivi*:g 
from imparting his superstitious fancies. - 

You sec, missy, I could never rest at nights^ 
if I did not feel as if I kept the secret in my 
hand, and held it tight day and night, so that I ^ 
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' could open my hand at anytfninnte and see' that 
At W'a 3 there. No ! my own little missy will let 
*; me oomeand see her now and again, and I know 
as 1 can allays ask her for what I want : and if 
it please God to lay me by, I shall tell her so, and 
she will see that 1 want for nothing. But some^ 
how 1 could ne’er bear the leaTing of Hamley. 
You shall come and follow me to my grave when 
my time comes.” 

“ Don’t talk so, please, Dixon,” said she. a 

*‘Nay, it’ll be a mercy when I can lay me 
down and sleep in peace: though I sometimes 
fear as peace will not come to me even there.” 
He was going out of the fbom, and was now 
more talking to himself than to her. ** They say 
blood will oat, and if it wem’t for her pdrtiin it; 
I could wish for a clear breast before I die.” ^ 

She did not hear the latter part of this mum- 
bled sentence. ^She was looking at a letter jmt 
brought in and requiring an immediate answer. 
It was from Mr, Brown. Notes from him 
of daily occturence, but this contained en /)pen 
lctterd&JS*writing of which was strang^ familiar 
to her— it did not need the signature, *‘lUlnh 
Corbet,” to tell ter whom the letter was from. 
For some moments she could not read the wor^. 
They expressed a simple enough request, and 
was addressed to the auctioneer who was to dis- 
pose of the rather valuable library of the late 
Mr. Ness, and whose name had be^ advertised 
in connexion with the sale, in the Athenesum, 


wrote, saying that, he should be unable to^ be 
present when the books were sold, but wishing to 
be allowed to buy in at any price decided upon a 
certain rare folio edition of Virgil, bound in parch- 
ment, and with notes in Italian. The book was 
folly described, Though no Latin scholar, Elli- 
nor knew the book well— remembered its look 
from old times, and could instantly have laid her 
hand upon it. The auctioneer had sent the re- 
quest on to his employer, Mr. Brown. That 
gentleman applied to EU^r for her consent. 
She saw that the facts of the intended sale must 
be all that Mr. Corbet was aware of, and that he 
could not know to whom the books belonged. 
She chose out theWk, and wrapped and tie^it 
up with trembling hands. He might be the 
person to untie the knot. H strangely 
familiar to her love, after so many years, to be 
brought into thus much contact with him. She 
wrote a short note to Mr. Brown, in which she 
requested him to say, as though from himself 
and without any mention of her name, that he, as 
executor,’ requested Mm Corbet’s acceptance of 
the Virgil, as a remembrance of his former 
and tutor. Then she rang the bell, and 
gave theMter aind ||ml toithe servant. 

Again alone, Corbet's open letter 

on the table. She it up and looked at it 
the letters da:^tCl crimson on the white 
^ paper. Her life r^d backwards, and she was a 
If'ijirl again. At last ste roused hersdi; but instead 
of^troyingrthejp^it was long years since 
her love-li^tejgrQm him had been returned to 


the writer— she nnlocked her little 
again, and placed this- letter carefully ddwu at 
the bottom, among the dead rose-leaves which 
embalmed the note from her father, found after 
hia death nnder his pillow, the Httlo. golden curt 
the half-finished sewing of her mother. 

The shabby writing-case itself was given her 
by her father long ago, and bad since been taken 
with her everywhere. To be suns her changes of 
pkees been but few ; but if she had gone to 
Nova Zembla, the sight of that little leajjier 
box on awaking from her first sleep, w^d have 
given her a sense of home. She k^eribe case 
up again, and felt all Jhe richer for that momjng. 

A day or two afterwards shejeft Homfey. Be- 
fore she went she compelled hersdfrto go round 
the ^deift and grounds of Ford Bank^ She had 
made Mrs. Qsbaldistone undbrstand that i^would 
be painful tojier to re-enter the hortBe;-but Mr. 
Osbaldj^ne accompanied heiunher w Jk. 

“You sge how literally we have obeyed the 
cla\&e in the lease which ties us out from any 
Orations,” said he, smiling. “ Wc are living in 
a tangled thicket of wood. 1 must confess that I 
should have liked to cut down a good deal ; but 
we do not do even the requisite thinnings without 
making the proper application for leave to Mr. 
Johpson. In fact, your old friend Dixon is jealous 
of evei 7 pea-stick the gardener cuts. I never 
met with so fmthfol a fellow. A good enough 
servant, too, in his way; but somewhat too old- 


and other similar papers. To him Mr. Corbeti fasMoned for Iny wife and daughters, who com- 


plmn of bis being surly now and then.” 

^ “You are not thinkmg of parting with him,” 
said Ellinor, jealops for Dixon. 

“Oh no ; he and I are capital friends. And I 
believf Mrs. Osbaldistone herself would never 
consent to his leaving us. But some ladies, yon 
know, like a#little more subserviency in manner 
than our friend Dixon can boast.” 

Ellinor made no reply. They were entering 
\hc painted flower-garden, hiding the ghastly 
memory. She could sot speak. She felt as if, 
with all her striving, she could not move— just as 
onf^ does in a nightmare^but she was past the 
place even this terror came to its acme; and 
when she came to herself, Mr. Osbaldistone was 
still Blandly talking, and saying : 

,“It is now a reward fpr our obedience to your 
wishes, Miss NVilkins, for if the projected Railway 
passes through the Ash-fleld. yonder, we should 
have been perpetually troubled with the sight of 
the tra3nf«;«'indeed, the sound would have been 
much more distinct than it will he jiowf coming 
through tfre»int(a{acing branches. Then you will ' 
not go in. Miss WilkigsP Mrs. Osbaldistone 

desired me to say how happy ^Ah ! I can mi* 

dewtand such feelings Certainly, certainljr; 

it is, so. much the shortest way to the towB^ that 
we elcjpr ones dways go thr«ugh the stable-yard; 
for young j/eople, it is perhaps noUquite so desir- 
able. Hal Dix«n,” hecontinued, “onthewatch 
for the Miss Ellinor we often bear of! This 
old man,” 4e continued to Ellinor, “is never 
satisfied with the scat of our young ladies, always 
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•comparing their way of rhiting with that of "a cer- 
tain i^issy- — • 

“ I cannot help it, sir ; they’ve quite a different 
style of and sit all lumpish-like. Now, 
Miss EHiuor, thejceH— ” 

Hush, 91x011,” she said, suddenly aware of 
why the old servant yna not q;>opti]iff with his 
mistress. suppose I may be aUowed to ask 
for Dixon's company for an hour or so ; we have I 
something to dd together before we leave?” 

^Iie consent given, the two walked a^ay, as by 
previous appointment to Hamley churchyard, 
where he was to point ont to her the ex^t spot 
where h?wisl!ed to be buried. Trampling over 
th 9 lo^ rank grass, but •avoiding the passing 
directly over any Of the thickly-strewn graves, he 
made strai^t for one spot,— a little space of un- 
occupied ground cloijja by, where Molly, the pretty 
sculleiy-m|id, lay : • 

• Sacred to the Hetnory Sf 
Mabt Grkavks. 

Born 1797. Died 1818. < 

*^We part to meet again.’* 

“ I put this stone up over her with my flht 
savings,” said he, looking at it and then pulling 
out his knife he began to Clean put the letters. 
“ 1 said then as 1 would lie by her. And it’ll be 
a comfort to think you’ll see nfe laid here. I 
trust no one will be so crabbed as to take a fancy 
to this here spot of ground.” 

Ellinor grasped eagerly at the only pleasure 
that her money enabled her to give to the old 
man ; and promised him that she would take care 
and buy the right to that particular piece of 
ground. This was evidenfly a gratification Dixon 
had frequently yearned afte^^; he kept saying, 
“Tin greatly obleeged to ye, Miss Ellinor. I 
may say I’m truly obleeged.” And when’be saw 
them off by the coach the next day, his last words 
were, “I cannot justly say how greatly I’m 
obleeged to you for that matter o* the church- 
yard.” It was a much more easy affair to gi\£ 
Miss Monro some ^ditipfial comforts ; she was 
as cheerful as ever; still working away at her 
languages at any spar^ time, but confessing that 
she was tired of the perpetual teacliing in \(tuch 
her lifp had been spent during Ihe last thirty 
years. Ellinor was how enabled to set Jier at 
liberty from this, and she accepted the kindness 
from her former pupil ^ith as much simple grati- 
tude is that with which a mother receives a favour 
» from a child. “If Ellinor were but married to 
Canon Livingstone, I should be hapnier than I 
have tl^r been since my father died, she used 
to' say to herself in the solitude her bed- 
cliamber, for talking aloud had become her wont 
in the early years of h(k isolated life as a gover- 
ness. ” And yet,” she went on, “ I don't know 
what I should do without her; it is lucky for me 
'that things ate not jn my hands, for a pretty mess 
I should m^e ot them, one way. or another. 
Dear ! bow old Mrs. Cadogan psed to hate that 
word “mess,” and correct her gi’anddaughters 
tor using it right before my face, when I knew 
1 had said it myself only the moment before! 
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Well! those days are Id! over now. God be 
thatd^!” • 

Li i^te of being glad that “things werp not 
in her hands,” Miss Monro tried to take affairs 
into ber cha^e by doing all she could to persuade 
EUindr to allow her to invite the canon to their 
“little sociable teas.” The most provoking part 
was, that she was sure he would have come if he 
had been asked ; but she could never get leave to 
do so. “ Of coarse no man could go on for ever 
ac(d ever without encouraj^ment,” as she con- 
fided to hersdf in a plaintive tone of voice; and 
by-and-by many people were led to suppose that 
the bachelor canon was paying attention to Miss 
Forbes, the 'eldest^ daughter of the family to 
which the delicate Jeanie belonged. It was, 

* perhajift, with the Forbeses that both Miss Monro 
agd Ellinor were the most intimate of all the 
families in East Chester. Mrs. Forbes was a 
widow lady of good means, witl^a large family of 
pretty delicate daughters. She herself belonged 

10 one of the great houses in shire, but had 

mar^ed^ into Scotland; so, after her husband’s 
death, it was the most natural thing world 
tbkt she should settle in East Chester ; and one 
after aitother of her daughterf had become first 
Miss h^onro’s pupil and Mterwards her friend. 
Mrs. Forbes herself had always been strongly 
attracted by Ellinor, but it was long before she 
could conquer the timid reserve by which Miss 
Wilkins was hedged round. It was Miss Monro, 
who was herself incapable of jealousy, who per- 
severed in praising one to another, and in bring- 
ing them together ; and now Ellinor was as inti- 
mate and familiar in Mrs. Forbes’s household as 
she ever could be with any family not her own. 

Mrs. Forbes was considered to be a little 
fanciful as to illness ; ,but it was no wonder, 
remembering how mai^ sisters she had lost by 
consumption. Miss Menro bad often grumbled 
at. the manner in which her pupils were made 
irregular for very triffing causes. Hut no one 
so alarmed as she, when, ip the autumn suc- 
ceeding Mr. Ness’s death, Mrs. Forbes re- 
marked to her on EUinor's increased delicacy 
of appearance, and , shortness of breathing. 
From that* time forwards she worried Eiliuor 
any one so sweet and patient could ever 
nave been worried) with respirators and pre- 
cautiops. Ellinor submitted to all her friend’s 
wishes anli caAs, sooner than make her anxious, 
and remained a prisoner in the house through 
November. Then Miss Monro's anxiety took 
another turn. EUinor’s appetite and spirits 
failed her— not at all au unnatural consequence 
of so many weeks' confinemCtit to the house. 
A plan was started, quite suddenly, one morn- 
ing in December, that nAt with approval from 
every one but Ellmor, who was, however, by 4 )»\ 9 i,. 
time too languid tb make much resistance. ^ 

Mrs. Forbes and her daughters were going to 
Rome for three or four months, so as to a^id 
the tryii^east winds of spring ; why shomd 
not Miss Wilkins go with tnem? Thc^ urged 
it, and Miss Monro urged it, though with alittSu 
private sinking of the heart at the idea oC the 
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long separation from ofte who vas almost like 
-a cnild to her. EUinor \nas^ as it were, lifted 
iqff bpr feet aial borne away by the unanimous 
"opinion of others— the doctor included-^ who 
decided that such a step was higiily desirably 
if not absolutely necessary. She knew that 
i^e had only a life interest both in her father's 
property and in tliat bequeathed to her by Mr. 
^ess. Hitherto she had not felt much troubled 
by this, as she had supposed that in the natural 
course of events she should survive Miss Moiyo 
and Dixon, both of whom she looked upon as 
dependent upon her. AH she had to bequeath to 
the two, w’ere the small savings, wluch would 
not nearly suffice for both purposes, especially 
considering that Miss Monro had given up her 
teaching, and that both she and Dixoi^ ^were 
passing into years. * 

Hefore Ellinor left England she had made 
every arrangement for the contingency of hgp 
death abroad that Mr. Johnson could ^ggest. 
She had written and sent a long letter ttoj 
Dixon ; and a shorter one was left in charge of 
Canon Livingstone (she dared not hint' air the 
possibitoy of her dying to Miss Monro) to be 
sent to the old man. r 

As they drove but of the King's Cr(^s sta- 
tion, they passed a gentleman's carriage enter- 
ing. Ellinor saw a bright handsome lady, a 
nurse, and baby inside, and a gentleman sittiim 
by tliem whose face she could never forget. It 
was Mr. Corbet taking his wife and child to the 
railway. They were going on a Christmas visit 
to East Chester deanery. He had been leaning 
back, not noticing the passers-by, not attending 
to the other inmates of the carriage, probably 
absorbed in the consideration of some law case. 
Such were the casual glimpses Ellinor had of 
one, witli whose life she had once thonglit her- 
self bound up. 

Who so proud as Miss Monro when a foreign 
letter came ? Her correspondent was not particu- 
larly graphic in her descriptions, nor were there 
any adventures to be described, nor was the 
haoit of mind of Ellinor such as to make her clear 
And definite in her own impressions from what 
she saw, and her naturd reserve kept her from 
being fluent in oommunicatmg them even to Miss 
Monro. But that kdy would have been pleased 
to read aloud these letters to the assembled deatl 
and canons, and would not iiave been surprised 
if they had invited her to the cha;pter-4iouse for 
that purpose. To her circle of. untravelled 
l^es, ignorant of Murray, but laudibly de- 
sirous of information, all Ellinor’s historical 
i^iniscences, and- rather formal details were 
really interesting. There was no railroad in 
tho^^«days between LyAis and Marseilles, so 
their progress was sk)w, and the passage of 
Ifijytajss . to wd fro, when they had arrived in 
TEome, h&^muid uncertain. ^ But all seemed 
going ^Ellinor spoke of herself as in 

Better and Canon livingsione (between 

wMrm and Miss Monfo great intimacy bad 
, up since Ellinor Iw gemo away, and 
could ask him to tea) confirmed 
of Wilkins's health fi^m a 


letter which he had received from Ifoi Forbes.* 
Cariosity about that letter was Miss Mgaro’s 
torment. What could they have had to write 
to each other about ! It was a very odd pro- 
ceeding; although the Livingstbnes.ana Forbeses 
were dSistantly ^*ted, after the maqper of Scot- 
land P Coula ih have been that he had offered 
to Euphemia, after all, and that her mother 
had answered ; or, possibly, there was a letter 
from Effie herself, enclosed ? liawas a pity for 
Miss Mofiro's peace of mind that she did not ask 
him straight away. She would then have learnt 
what Canon Livingstone had no though^of con- 
cealing, ^that Mrs. Forbes had writtendiblely to 
give him some fuller directions about cer^in 
charities than she ha^had timp to think' about 
^in the huny of starting. As it wac^ and wherji 
a little later on, she iicard him speak of the 
possibility Ms going hiniaelf to llofee, when 
liis term of residence was ovq^*, in tj'iae f8r the 
CamivaJ^ she*^gave up her fogd project in de- 
spair, i(Sd felt very much like a child whose 
houss of bficks had been knocked down by the 
unlucky waft of some passing petticoat. 

Meanwhile, the entire change of scene brought 
on the exquisite, refreshment of entire change 
of thought. EUinoi' had not been able so com- 
pletely tO' forget her past life for many years 
it wqs like a renewing of her youth ; cut so sud- 
denly, short by the shears of fate. Ever since 
that night, she had had to rouse herself on 
awakemng in the morning into a full compre- 
hension at the great cause she had for much fear 
knd heavy grim. Now, when she wakened in 
her little room, fourth piano, No. 36, Babuino, 
she saw the strange pretty things around her, 
and her mind wenbofF into pleasant wonder and 
conjecture, happy ^collections of the day before, 
and pleasant anticipations of the day to come. 
Latent in Ellinor was her father's artistic tem- 
perament ; ewirything new and strange was a 
picture and a ddight ; the merest group in the 
street, a Boman facchino, with liis doak draped 
of er his shoulder, a g\rl going to market or car- 
rying her pitcher back fjom tae fountain, every- 
tning, and every person that presented it, or him- 
self, ^to her senses gave them a delicious shock, 
as irit were something strangely familiar from 
Pinelli, but unseen by her mortal eyes before. 
She foiffot her despondency, her ill health dis- 
appeared as if by m^c ; ^he Misses Forbes, who 
liaa taken the peimive drooping invalid as a^om- 
panion out ot kindness of heart, found &em- 
selves amply rewarded by the sight of her 
amended lyyi^lth, and her keen enioyment of 
everything, and the half^quaint, half-nri(Ve ex- 
pressions of her Pleasure. 

So March came round ; Lent was late thai 
year. Tlie great nosegay^ of violets and camel- 
lias were for sale at the comer of the Gondotti, 
and the revellers had'uo ^fficulty in procuring 
much rarer flowers for the belles of the Corso>- 
The embassies had their balconies ; the attaches 
of the Bussian embassy threw thSlr light and 
lovely presents at^every pretty girl, or suspicion 
of a pretty girl, who passed slowly in her ,car<>. 
riage^ coverev over with her white domino, and" 


hgldlog h^r vire a proieetton to her 

face from the gtmwgps of lime confetti^ which 
otherwise would have been enongli to blind Iicr ! 
Mrs. Forbes bad her. oWn hired balcony as be- 
came a wealthy* and mpeotable Englishwoman. 
The girls had a ^eat Basket full of bouquets 
with whica to peTt their frie^ids in the crowd 
below; a store of moccoletti lay piled on the 
table behind, for it was the last day of Carnival, 
and as soon a| dusk came on the tapers were to 
be lighted, to be as quickly extinguished bv every 
nmans' in everv one's power. The crowcf below 
was at its wildest pitch ; the rows of stately ^ 
contadii^e ^one sitting unmovable *as their' 
possible ancestors, the senators who received 
iS'euiuis and his Gauls.* Masks and white do- 
i^iinocs, fg^'eign* gentlemen, and the riffraff oC 
the city, slow -driving carriages, showers of 
flowers, •most of •them faded bv this « time, 
ever^p on^ shouting and struggling at that 
wild ^ten of excitement which* maj^so soon 
turn into fury;* the Forbes girls flSd given 
place at the* window to their motli^r andlEIlt- 
iior, who were gazing half amused, half terrified 
at the mad parti-coloured movement beWw; 


Livingstone. They saw him disappear under 
the balcony on which they were standing, but it 
was some time before he made his appearance in 
their room. And when he did, he was almost 
overpowered with greetings ; so glad were they 
to see an East Chester face. * < 

“ When did you come ? Where are you ? 
What a pity you did not come sooner? *^ItJs 
so long since we have heard qpy thing ; do tell us 
every tiling? It is three weeks since we have had 
any letters ; those tiresome boats have be^n so ir- 
regular because of the weather? How was every- 
body — ^Miss Monro in particular, Jlllinor says ?” 

He, quietly smiling, replied to their questions 
by slo^y degrees. He liad only arrived the night 
before, and had been hunting for them all daf ; 
but no one could give him any distinct intelli- 
gence as to their whereabouts in all the noise 
and confusion of the^place, especialiy as they 
liad tlieir only English servant with them,^aud 
the cj^non was not strong in hiS Italian. ' He 
was not sorry he had missed all but this last 
day of Carnival, for he was half blinded, and 
wholly deafened as it was. He was at the 
“ Adneterre he had left East Chester about 
a week ago ; he had letters for all of them, but 
had not oared to bring them through the crowd 
for of having his pocket pfcled. Miss 
Monro^was very well, very une^y at not 

irregularity of the boats must be telling both | 
ways, for their English friends were lull of 
wonder at not hearing frcutfi Borne. And tlien I 
followed some well^eservcd abuse of the ^man 
post, and some sulpicion of the carcfulgpss with 
which Italian servants posted Englisli letters. 
All these answers were satisfdbtory enough, yet 
Mrs. Forbes .thought she saw a latent uneasiness 
^n Canon Livingstone's manner jl and fancied 


once, or. twice that he* hesitated in replying to 
EBtu^s questionsi But there was no being 
quHe sure in the increasing darkness, .which 
prevented countenances from being seen ; nor 
in the constant interruptions and screams which 
were going on in the small crowded room, as 
wafting handkerchiefs, puffs of wind, or veritable 
extinguishers, fastened to long sticks, and 
coming from nobody knew when?, put out taper 
after ts^er as fast as they were lighted. 

- You will come home with us,” said Mrs. 
Forbes. ‘*I can only offer you cold meat with 
tea; our cook is gone out, this being an uni- 
versal festa ; but we cannot part with an old 
friend for any scruples as to the commissariat.” 

Thank you. I should have invited myself, if 
youj^jd not been good enough to ask me.” 

When they had all arfived at their apartment 
m the Babuino fCanon Liviugstonc had gone 
round to fetch the letters with which he was 
Sitrusted), Mrs. Forbes was confirmed in her 
•supposition that he had something particular 
and not very pleasant to say to Ellinor, bv the 
rather* grave and absent manner in which he 
awaited her return from taking off out-of- 
door things. He broke off, indeed, in his con- 
versation with Mrs. Forbe/to go and meet 
Ellinor, and to lead her into the most distant 
window before he delivered her letters. • 

''From what you said in the balcony yonder, 
I fear you have not received .your liome letters 
regularly ?” 

" No 1” replied she, startled and trembling, 
she hardly knew why. 

^"No more has Jillss Monrp heard from you; 
nor, I believe, has some one else who expected to 
I hear. Your man of business — I forget his name.” 

" My man of business I Something has gone 
wrong, Mr. Livingstone. Tell me — I want to 
know. I have been expbeting it — only tell me.” 
i She sat down suddenly, as white as ashes, 
j " Dear Miss Wilkins, I'm afraid it is painful 
! enougii, but you are fancying it worse than it 
is. All your friends are quite well ; but an old 
servant ” 

“ Well !*' she said, seeing bis hesitation, and 
leaning forwards and gripping at his arm. 

" Is taken up on a^harge of manslaughter or 
murder. — Oh ! Mrs. Forbespeome here !” 

• For Ellinor had fainted, filling forwards on 
the arm she had held. When she came round 
she was lying iialf-undressed on her bed; they 
were giving her tea in spoonfuls. 

" I musf get up,” she moaned. " I must go 
home.” 

" You must lie still,” said Mrs, Forbes, firmly. 

"Ydu don't know. .1 must go Home,” she 
repealed ; and she triefS to sit up, but fell back 




thought. "Will you bring mo some meat?” 
she whispered. S' And some wine P” The> 
brought her meat and wine ; she ate, though she 
was choking. "Now, please bring mc»my let- 
ters, and leave mo albne; and after tha>l 
should like to speak to Canon Livin^touc. 
Don't let him go, please. I won’t be lon^ 
half mt hour, I think. • Only let me ho aloijg.” 
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! \^ete vas a borriedl fe wish sharpness in her 
that made Mrs. Forbei^ y6tj anxious^ but 
m jn^d it best to comply with her requests. 

The*£llera were brought, the fights were ar- 
ranged so that she coi^d re^ them lying on her 
bed ; and they left her. Then she got up and 
stood on her feet, dizsy enough, her arms 
clasped at the top of lier head, her eyes dilated 
and staring as if ' looking at some gi*eat horror. 
But after a few minutes she sat down suddenlv, 
and began to read. Letters tircre evidentlT 
missing. Some had been sent by an opportu-^ 
nity who bad been delayedbn the journey, and liad 
not yet arrived in Rome. Others had been de- 
spatched bv the post, but thg severe weather, 
the unusual snow, had, in those days, before 
the railway was made between Lyons and Mar- : 
seillcs, put a stop to many a traveller’s 
and had rendered the transmission of tbe maih 
extremely uncertain ; so much that intelligence 
which Miss Monro had evidently considered a^ 
certain to be known to Ellinor was entirely 
matter of conjecture, and could only be guessea 
at from what was told in these letters.** Qne 
was frotteldr. Johnsog, one from Mr. Brown, 
one from Miss Monrb ; of course the last men-, 
tioned was the fir^i* read. She spoke of the 
shock of the discovery of Mr. Dunstcr’s body, 
discovered in the cutting of the hew line of rail- 
road from liamley to the nearest railway sta- 
tion ; the body so hastily buried long ago, in its 
clothes, by which it was now recognised-^a 
recognition confirmed by one or two^more. per- 
sonal and indestructible things, such as his 
watch and seal with his initials ; of the 8hoc| 
to every one, the 'Osbaldistones in particular, 
on the further discovery of a fleam, , or horse- 
lancet, having the name of Abraham Dixon en- 
graved on the handle ; how Dixon had gone on 
Mr. Osbaldistouc’s business to a horse-fair in 
Ireland some weeks before this, and had had his 
leg broken a kick from an unruly mare, so 
that he was barely able to move about when the 
of^cers of justice went to apprehend him in 
Tralee. * ^ 

At this point Ellinor cried out loud and 
shrill. . ^ 

" Oh, Dixon ! Dixon ! ahd I was away enjoy- 
ing myself.” ^ 

keyboard her cry, and came to the door,tJ 
but it was bolted inside. . « 

Please go away,” she giaid; "tpleass go. I 
will be very quiet, only please go.” 

She could not Imar just then to readf any more 
of Miss Monro’s letter ; she tore open Mr. 
Johnson’s letter— the. date was a fortnight earfier 
than Miss Monro’s ; he also ^pressed hi^ won- 
der at not hearing from hdi, in reply to his letter 
of January 9 ; but be<^ added, that he thought 
trust^ had judged rightly ; tlie hand- 
some sum the railway oompaY.y h^ offered for 
the land when thdr surveyor decided on the 
alteration of the line, Mr. Qsbaldistone, &c. &b., 
read any m^re ; it was Eate pursu- 
W fths took the letter up again and 

ti^d all that reached her under- 

that Mr. Johnson had sent 


his present letter to Miss Monro, tJrtnfcSug thjt 

than t^e post. Mr. Browh’s was just mirSi a 
letter as he occasionally sent her from' time to 
time ; a correspondence that arbje out of their 
mutual regard <br their dead friend Mr. Ness. 
It.' too, had been, sent to Mias Mourorto direct. 
Eilihor was on the point of putting it aside 
entiirely, when the name of Corbet caught her 
eye; “ You will be interested to Jjear that the' 
bid pupil ef our departed fnend who was sp 
anxious to obtain the folio Virgil with the 
Itj^lian ndtes. Is appointed the new judge fh 
robm of Mr. Justice Jenkin. At least 1 conclude 
that Mr. Ralph Corbet, Q.C., is thel^ame as the 
Virgil fancier.” « ^ 

^ ” Yes,” said Ellinor, bitterly*', ” he judged^ 
well; it wojjld never have done.” They were 
the fisst words of anything like reproach 
which she cvef formed in her own duj'iug 
all these years/D She thought fof a fe\v%binents 
,Qf the times ; it seemed to Steady her brain 
to thi^k of them. Then she took up hnd finished 
Miss Monro’s letter. That excellent friend had 
dond^ all she thought that Ellinor would have 
wished without dciaY. She had written to Mr. 
Johnson, and charged him to do all that he could 
to defend Dixon, and to spare no expense.' She 
was thinking of ^ing to the prison in the 
county town, to see tue old man herself, but 
Ellinor could see that all these endeavours and 
purposes of Miss Monro’s were based on love 
for her own pupil, and a desire to set her* mind 
at ease as far & she could, rather than from 
any idea that Dixon himself could be innocent. 
Elpnor put down the letters, and went lo the 
door, then turned back, and locked them up in 
her writing-case with tremblings hands; and 
^ter th^ she entered the drawing-room, look- 
ing liker to a ghost than to a living woman. 

** Can I spe^ to you for a minute alone ?” 
Her still, tuneless voice made, the words into a 
command. Canon Livingstone arose and fol- 
lowed her into the little dining-room. “Will 
you tell me all you knov^— all^you have heard • 
about my— ^ou know what.” 

”Miss Monro was my ii\formani— at least at 
first-^it was in the Times the day before I left ; 
Miss Monro sa^s it could only have been done 
in a moment of anger if tiie old servant is really 
guilty; that he was as steady and good a man 
as she ever knew, and she seems to have a 
strong feeling against Mr. Dunstcr, as always 
giving your father much unnecessary trouble; 
in faQt,'sbe hints that his disappearance at the 
time iras sffj^posed to be the cause of a 'con- 
siderable loss of property to Mr. Wilkins.^^ 

•^No!” h’aid EEinor, eagerly, feeling that ‘ 


some justice ought to be dm to the dead man; ; 
and then .she stopped bhort^ fearful of saying'.^ 
anything that should. |;^tray her full knowledgjt*;^^ 
“4 mean this,” she went On; ” Mr. Dunsl^;^j 
was a Vg*y disagreeable maiiO pcrsonally-^a ' 
papa— we none of us liked him*;^but he was 
quite honest— please remember that.” 

The canon bowed, and s^id a few.acquiescing 
words. He waited for her to speak again. « 
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a itupid ass, aad a gnawing worm witk 
^v|aus lips> I bequeath the^ to a carniddale 
jrewardi where a flaxen rope will soon despat^ 
thy backbiting slander, and free my toifeoine 
travels and now painfull labours from the deadly 
poison of thy sharp-edeed calumnies, and so go 
hang thyself, for I neitner will respect thy love 
nor regard thy maiice.” 

There is one strange feature in the volume. 
Lithgow gives no account of his antecedents or 
! of his motives for travelling, and this cath^ 

I confirms me in my opinion that he was a spy of, 

I King James’s. But this— two hundred years 
after — matters little ; sufiSce it to say, that after 
! being often robbed, and beaten, ^and shipwrecked, 
and in danger from the Turks and the galleys, 
Liihgow arrived in Mal^a in the Octoberf of 
the year 1620, intending there to embark in 
a French ship for Alexandria, thence hoping^ 
to reach the dominions of Ptester John: that, 
priestly monarch 6i whom Shakespeare, a^great 
I listener to travellers’ stories, had also heard, o 
; Unluckily, the midnight after his arrival the 
E^lish fip^t anchored at Malaga^. The 1:own, 
roistakiiig 9ur sailors for Turks, was thrown into 
a paroxysm df alarip. The castle bells rang back^^ 
ward, the drums beat, the women and children 
fied to the interior, and the men remained all 
night under arms. At daybreak the sight of 
the English colours removed the Spaniards’ ' 
fears, and the English ** G^ecal ” and his chief 
I officers came on shore, and informed Don 
! Jaspar Iluiz de Feredas, the governor, that they 
were under sail to attack Algiers. 

Eesisting all overtures to accompany hia 
countrymen, Lithgow was walking to his lodg- 
ings to pack up for his venturous voyage, when, 
i in a narrow lonely street of the slanting town, 

I nine alguazils leaped out on him, and griping 
his throat to stop his shouts, wrapped him in a 
black frieze clo^, and earned him to the go- 
vernor’s house, where he was locked up in a 
smaU room until mass should be over. On the 
governor’s return from mass, Xrithgow was shown 
into a room where the governor, the captain of 
the town, the alcalde major, and the state 
scrivener, eat to ermine hj[m. They asked him 
his motive in coming to Spain, the destination 
of the English fieet,^ad why the English admiral 
had refused to eome on shore 1* But finding tliat' 
neither threats nor cajolery would draw c^es- 
sion from him, they all at once shChteih out that 
he lied, and called him a Dntberan son of the 
devil, and a spy and a traitor who^had been 
biding nine months in Seville, obtaining infor-i 
mation for the English admiral when the^ Plate i 
fiect tras cxpectea from the Indies. They then i 
searched Ills clpa^-bag, bde found only a book of 
passports and te^imonials, a Jerusalem medals 

i,j|^and<a letter of safe-^mnduct from King James. 

II ' For fear^hat he shpuld be«Bcen by his coun- 
II tiymcn, poor Lithgoe^ was then incarcerated in 

the con^gidor’s house fhis^ip tliat night off 
OQ^eiree ocean^i and^st searched. In the 
h&Mof his douDiet, between two canvaseil, 
wSpRound one hundred and thirty-seven double 
lipii . three hiu^ am forty-eight 


ducats of which the governor pocketed, giving 
the other two hundred crpWns in aid of the 
foundation of a new Capdein monastery. 

Two Tui^kish slaves then led liithgow to his 
|dison, end there laid him on his heavily 
ironed, .and left aim to lament the thirpt for . 

tbathad led him into such dangers. His 
only for forty-s^x days was three ounces of 
bread and a pint of water daily. On the forty- 
seventh day, he heal’d at daybreak the noise of a 
coach in street. Soon afterwards nine algua- 
zils entered, and carridd him, ironed as he was- 
into a cajffiage, and drove to a vine-press-house 
in a loneFy vineyard, a league froir^ thei-^own, 
where the governor and alcmde were. 

Still refusing to coihiess bim^lf a spy, the 
poor Englishman, faint with hunger,^wus sen- c 
fenced to the rack. Hd was carried to the 
stone gkllery, jrhere the rack stood, and the tor^ 


to unserew the wedges quick enough. The mo- 
ment the kons fell off, Lithgow sank on his 
knee's, and prayed to God for strength in that 
hour of fiery trial : determining tliat no pain 
should induce him to Confess himself guilty. He 
was then stripped to the sbn, and hung by the 
shoulders to the rook, with cords that went 
under both his arms,' and ran on two rings of 
iron that were fixed in the wall above his head. 
The tormentor next drew down the prisoner’s 
legs through the two sides of the rack, and tied 
a cord about eacti ankle : bending his hnees at 
the same time so as to crush his knee-pans 
ag«Mnst the wood of tbe^ck. 

The oorregidor, yrho looked on, observing 
that the name of King James was tattooed on 
the prisoner’s arm, here ordered the executioner 
to tear it asunder ; on which the ruffian, tying 
both Lithgow’^ arms, laid down .on liis back, 
setting bis feet against the prisoner, and dragged 
on the cords until they cut through the sinews to 
thfi bone. By this time the miserable man, half 
dead with pain, his eyes starting, his mouth in a 
foam, kept shouting, am innocent, I am 
innocrat ! 0 Lord, liave mercy upon me, and 
strengthen me with patience to undergo this 
barbarous muAer!” At length, they struck 
him ontthe face with cudgels, and forced him to 
silence. 

The was not in Appearance a sort of 
mangle, with windlasses, as usually Represented 


to;support Oie body of the .prisoner. The-l^s 
were strained ^^art, sAd then bound«by^ cords, 
which pass^ throfigh holes in the outer plank« 
end terminate in pienied wooden blocb^ 
through which a stic( was inserted, in order ; 
to screw the cords t%hter and tighter. !I%e 
were bound round six parts of Lith- 
gov’s l^s and arms; and severe tortures 
Se underwent consist^ in three tons of each 
of these six cords/^veh times repeated for eaeh 
torture. Between each of, these seven tortures, 
he was urgedtto confession. o 
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\ Next came the water torture. The tormentor 
^ed from a|^eat itfater«jiir« a small pottle which 
hau a hole at ike hottom. Bemoving bis 
thumbs be thmi poured the water down lath- 
gow’s nfoutli. Haviog had nothi;^ to drink 
for thr^dajs, and being parched witk the fe^er 


for thredaays, ana oeing parcnea wiiia me le^er 
of pain, Litngorw dratn^ the pottle twice with 
gratitude. The third time, suepecting evil^ he 
refused to drink ; upon which the alcalde ordered 
an iron wedge to put in his mouth to keep 
his teeth apart, and toe tcarture then continued^ 
jintil his Dody began to ewell and the water 
almost to choke him. 

Tligse ppuishments, sixty in all, ^lasted .six 
hours — from four o’clock in the afternoon until 
clock at night; dt last they. released the 

0 bleediug^and §:rouning man, lifted up his almost 

lifeless body (for he twice swooned), and re- 
cloihed him, giving him a little grarm wiiie and< 
tw# egg|g|^o er^pble him to endure a second day’s 
tortifre. ^'hey then carried hiA to the coach, 
and drove him^ack to his former pfison agaio^ 
loaded with irons. • » 

For five days more the governor threatened 
him with the rack, in order to induct him 
to confess; doily the coach was driven to the^ 
•door, and a great noise made, as if the alguazils . 
were oomiug again to carry him to the vine- 
yrard . * All this time the poor prisoner’s only con- 
solation was the sympathy of his Turkish jailer, 
who believed that the English and Moorish 
fleets were coming soon to storm Malaga ; once, 
indeed, he had a visit from a female attendant 
of the governor’s wife, who bfbught him dishss 
of honey, raisins, and sweetmeats. 

Having now lain twrgitv days more in prigozi, 
lame in every limb, and hal^devoored by vermin, 
Lithgow was visited by the inquisitor and two 
Jesuits, and was examined about what be had . 
j written in the first edition of his travels against 
the miracles performed in Loi^tto. He,- con- 

1 stant in refuting all their arguments, and defy- 
ing all their cruelty, the inquisitor got enraged 
at his sarcasms, and would have stabbed 

but for the iiiteipositioif of the Jesuits who were 
with Jiim. On the eighth day of these inter- 
views, the Jesuits q|une to him, with crocodile 
tears in their eyes, and, falling on their Inees, 
-cried ; “ Convert, convert, O, dbar brother, for 
our blessed Lady’s sake convert I” ; Whmupon 
he replied tliat fie feared neither death per fire, 
if it were Qod’s pleasure th^ he should suffer, 
and*^Varned them not to believe him, if, through 
fear, he should pretend to change bis religion. 

Then the governor entered, declaring he 
had now discovered, but too late, that lithgow 
had AeuipuniBhed unjustly, and promising nim 
great rewards if he would change tfis religion — 
offering to restore him his money and patents, 
and to send him to court with a pension ef three 
\ hundred ducats a year. Hut finding both threats 
and promises useless, the governor stormed out 
of the room, threatening his prisoner with eleven 
more tortuECs that day, and vowing that, after 
Ef^ter, he should be taketf to jGrranwJa and 
burned at. iqidnight. . , 

• That same mght the alguaziteAuyrvitors, and 


: pnesto entered the Englishman’s cell, removed 
his^i^s, stripped him, and proceeded to torture 
hiui with water. They bound his tiiroat with a 
garter fill they thought he was de^, and tlien 
rolled him seven times round the room. They 
. next tied a cord round each of his greal: 
. toes, and hoisting him pulleys to the root 
' suddenly cut the rope and let him fall head 
downward. Upon this he swooned, and the 
governor, hearing the alarm of his suppsed 
^ death, came running up-stairs, bringing wme to 
revive him, and reproaching the alguazils for 
their undue severity. Then they re-clothed him, 
and left him revived and singing a psalm ; for 
this cruelty hadsaroused a spirit of indomitable 
resistance within him. Ait this time he was 
kept aliv^ not so much by the scant prison fare 
orbread and water as%y nandfuls of raisins and 
< figs secr^Iy brought him by the Turkish slave, 
and by wine furnished him by the governor’s 
'bookf a Mexican woman. • 

0 The way in which this entrapped man finally 
obtained liis release was singular. In the Easier 
o& a gentleman of Granada came to visit 
the governor of Malaga ; and at ‘Slipper the 
» governor, to pass the time, told him the story 
of the heretic’s sufferings and obstinacy. The 
strange cavalier’s servant, a Fleming, stand- 
ing behind his master’s chair, heard the story 
with sympathy and horrorT-that night Jiis dreams 
were of horrible tortures and burning men. In 
the morning he went straight to the chief English 
consul, and related to him the story of the 
poor prisoner. The consul, suspecting it was 
liithgow, instantly called a meeting of English 
factors, and sent letters quickly to the English 
ambassador at Madrid; and he, going to the 
king, obtained a warrant for the delivering up of 
the unjustly detained prisoner, who was instantly 
released. 

Lithgow was at once carried out of prison in 
blpkets and put on board the Good Will, of Har- 
wich, one of the ships belonging to the English 
squadron then lying in the roads. The English 
merchants sent him a present of clothes, and a 
barrel of wine, and some figs, eggs, oranges, 
sugar, bread, and about two hundred reals in 
money, four Engffsh capt^s, finally, at Lith- 
gow’s request, went to the^vcnior to get bade 
■his p^ers and patents and ducats; but in vain. 

In fifty days from Malaga, the ship arrived 
home, sxid £thgow was instantly carried to 
Theobalds on a leather-bed, and lucre brought 
into the Privy Gallery, to be seen by the 
on his return from and there all the 

court (from the king to the kitchen, as he ex- 
presses it) saw him. By the king’s or^r, and 
at the royal expens^ha was then sent to the 
Bath, to recover his gtreagth* Soon afterwards, 
by the king’s direction, he was conveyed 
Holboim, ^re «the Spanish ambassador then 
resided, and thele the Spaniard promised to re- 
store iiim his money and papers, and to^ve him 
a thousand pounds, wilum the govemq^of Ma- 
laga was to refund. 

A year passii^, and these promises rehiSSn- 
ing unfuHallfld^ Lithgow lost patience, au^^ 
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day, in the presence-chamber, told Don Diego 
what he thought of him, bM before ,the eni- 
peror’s ambassador and divers knights and 

f sntlemen, challenged him to fight with swords. 

or which our rash Sootohman suffered nine 
weeks’ imprisonment in tha Marshalsea. But 
this tenacious man still pressed his claims 
for redress, and on the death of King James 

g eferred a bill of grievance to il)e Upper 
ouse. This suit he daily pressed for seventeen 
weeks ; but, unforfunately, just as his case was^ 
handed over to the Lord Keeper for decision, 
the wrong-headed King Charles dissolved the 
parliament. Upon which Lithgow seems to 
nave started off, cripple as he l^as, on a mendi- 
cant kind of tour in Scotland, and so passes away 
from our knowledge into /lark oblivion. ® 4 
The sufferings of this poor Scotchman show 
ns the crimes that led to the almost maniacar 
hatred entertained by the English against the* 


Spaniard, and givd us a glimpse of the wrongs 
which our English pirates and buccaneers long 
aftefwards cruelly avenged. . » 


AN ARTICLE OF IMPEACHMENT 
AGAikST TURIN. 

The following real narrative is written by an 
English lady (sister-in-law of an English member 
of parliament), married to an Italian gentleman, 
born in Venice and educated in an Austrian mi- 
litary school, which he left to join the national 
army of Italy in the campaigns of 1848 or *49. 
After the disastrous issue of that war, he leff 
Italy for South America, where he continued to 
serve in Monte Video, until tlie outbreak of hos- 
tilities between Italy and Austria in 1859 recalled 
him to his country, served in that war 
under Garibaldi, with the Nicotera brigade, and 
had his rank confirmed in the regui^ army; 
but subsequently left tlze service, being dissa- 
tisfied (like other members of the party of 
action to which he belongs) with the conduct of 
the government. ^ He is, of course, resided, 
and with reason, as not well-affected to the pre- 
sent regime ; and the conviction that he is one 
of the “ ill disposed,” is, no doubt, at the bottom 
of the treatment desbri^d herein. 

But making all allowances for this, and also^ 
for the difficulties of a newl^-established govern- 
ment, compelled to work in man} brffiicbcs of 
administration with the tools of the old and 
rotten system it has replaced (and this more 
especially in such odious employments as those 
belonging to jails, and the lower departments of 
the police), it will, we believe, be felt monstrous 
by Englishmen that a man should be subjected 
for months to anPimprisonment as is here 
i^.esc(ibed, and then released without any specific 
charge publicly broi^ht againsf jum, and with no 
opportunity o*f confronting his accusers. The 
a€^u|ttt made pub||fe &s a strong illustration 
of fr fuiiJamental vHfm tne constitution of Italy, 
anj^indeed, in tho^'^slitution of almost every 


cwBSnental state— the want of proper cuaran- 
;icee>!and machinery for securing iodiyiaual )i* 


berty-r-the real keystone of all political libertiesH 
as we in England ^e well assured. 

To pass some law equiv^ent to our Habeas 
Corpus Act, should be tne first business of the 
Itidian government ; or, if ministers do|iot move 
in the matter, of the Italian oppositioji. They 
would, by 80 ^ doing, be advancing the real in* 
terests of their country, immeasuraoly more than 
by contriving plots, or fomenting disaffection. 

The story told iii this paper — and its state* • 
ments may Be implicitly reiiea upon — shows that 
there are abuses requiring exposure in the pr^. 
sons of the Rd Galant’uomo, as well as in those 
of Bomb^, or Bombalino, It is qv.ite 91 & im- 
portant that the abuses of the former sliould be 
known in this country as that tho^ of the ktter 
should be known. Italians are, witk good* 
reason, sensitive to English opinion; and this 
sensiti^ness ipay be more usciuUy appcUled to, 
to stimulate the removal of gri/evous^ils *nnd 
oppression^) tiffin for any other purpose. * 

» With ^iiis preface, we leave the gallant 
English wife t>f our ^noese prisoner to tell her 
iuteresting and unvarnished story. 

You know, I believe, that my husband and I 
were living in the samcf house with Mrs. N. She 
had just returned from La Spezia, where siie had 
been visiting the wounded Garibaldi, and taking 
supplies of lint, linen, mediemes^ cordials, &c., 
in the fulness of one of the warmest and most 
generous hearts I ever met, when my brother 
and sister-in-law;, with S., arrived in Genoa in 
September last, on their way to the same object 
of attraction. Our friends, the T.s, had pre- 
ceded them only two days before, accompany- 
ing Dr. P. As my brother had a vacant seat m 
his carria^, he offered it to me. When we re- 
turned t(» Genoa, my husband informed us, to our 
amazement, that the police had entered Mrs.N.’s 
house— she beii.g absent at the time — had broken 
open her boxes, drawers, Ac., and carried off an 
immense bundle of her private letters. My hus- 
band, who was present, in vain protested against 
the proceedings, stating^* that « Mrs. N. was a 
British subject ; but the head of tlie poliziotti, 
a cerji^in Ansaldi, informed^ him that it w'as ho 
use for him to urotest, as he teas not an Italian^ 
but a Ve7ieiian,%\JiQ\i language is not surprising 
in a police-officer, seeing that the government 
whicu calls itself Italian, has constantly refused 
to recognise the thirty tho^and Venetian exiles 
who lutve helped to win Sicily and Naples to 
the Italian tnrown. 

Xou may^^bnagine the dismay of all Mrs. N.’s 
English children, who of course had nev^r seen 
or heard of juch proceedings except in the case 
of criminals, and whose poor little wits werjS 
utterly bewildered and comused at this violation 
of their mother’s dwelling. 

Next morning, my bli^and, who did not an* 
ticipate any serious consequences from this pro- 
ceeding,^ he foolishly imagixfed that Mrs. N. 
would easily obtain rqdress as anEdglishwoman, 
came to Genoa to'^join our party, returned from 


Spezia the nis^t before, and help me to play the 
part of cicerwe. An hour afterwards two open ' 
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^ started from the hotel, full of Englbh 
people in the best of .tempew, on their way to ex- 
plore the lions of Genoa. 

Of course, the first thin^ to be seen was 
Andrea Aria’s palace, but when we had nearly 
reached tie end of the Strada Balbi, we observed 
two or three dirty persons rtjpning after the 
carriage, and Oalling to the coachman to stop. 
He did so, and they then told my husband to de- 
sire Mrs. N. t^ present herself imme<^ately at the 
office of the cluef of the police. Me said that 
1^ would deliver their message, when one of the 
very dirtiest of the wretches came roimd to the 
side 0 ^ the carriage where 1 sat, and mying his 
^ious hand on my arm^addressed me as Mrs. 
N., effid desiredme to oome quietly to the police, 
^office at aonce with him ! I shook away the 
abomination of his touch, telling hifii I w^ not 
Mrs. N.* and ordefbd the coachman to dnve on. 
We*ljad^d^oweier> only reache(|pthe statne of 
Columous, whe# we were again stowed by a 
larger number of the dirty tribe, ^o, again as- 
serting that I was Mrs. N., desired us id turn 
back) and accompany them to the police, ^ur 

be angry — ^now all with one voice declare! that I 
was not" the lady in question, and that wO \^erea 
party of Englisn pleasure-seekers on our way to 
the Palazzo Doria. One of the unwashed then 
signed to the coachman that he was to draw up 
at the talazzo Doria, which was only a few| 
paces further on, . telling him to go adagio, I 
adagio ! in order that he and Ids fellows migh^ 
walk by the side of the carriage without incon- 
veniencing themselves. We thus performed an 
adagio movement, with %n obligato police db- 
companiment, to the door of« the palace. Here 
we all descended and entered the palace, where, 
in admiring the lovely frescoes of Pierino del 
Yaga, and enjoying the noble view from the 
garden terrace, we quite forgof the noxious 
insects we had left buzzing round the entrance. 

When we came out, we found that their number 
and their impertinence imd doubled during the 
interval. Dirty lAnds How seized hold of noth 
my arms, and once more 1 was told that I jvas 
Mrs. N., and must cbmc away at once tie the 
police-office at the Palazzo Dr.caV. Seeing that 
matteis were passing a joke, I now demanded 


in my supposed name; or even the tricoloured 
scarf ;Kliich the police-officers are bound to wear 
when on duty. My friends, too, gathered round 
me in a stout littlef phalanx, producing their 
passports, and pledging their wordeas British 
gentleoien ahd M.P.s, that the police were mis- 
taken. Ia*vain. On my hu|band’ssjoining in 
thb protest, one of the men turned insolently to 
him, apd told him it was nanse for him to speak, 
as he had orders to take him to the Questura 
Mo. Matters were hot re3llered more agreeable 
by the crowd which had by this time begun to 
gather round An Italian Crowd is, bftwever, 
utterly blasd to such scenes, ^nd the present 
case was no exception to their general role of 
witne^^ing with silent hnd unprote^g disgust 
Svery ' fresn example of illegality ana oppression 


on part of tlm poliziotti. For nearly an 
Imur ;dia we stand a^ing and quarrelling in 
the street; I, protesting that an arrest without 
a proper mandate or warrant being illegal, I 
would not yield, except to force. At last, weary 
of my obstinacy, the apparent cliief of the crew 
signed to some armed carabiniers, who' had 
hitherto stood apart, and who immediately came 
forward and took up their position on each side 
of my husband 'and me. There was then nothing 
for it but to submit to this violence, and onr 
friends, gallantly electing to accompany us, we 
proceeded in procession through tKe principal 
streets of Genoa : the Strade Balbi, Nuovissima, 
Nuova, and Carlo Felice, to the office of the 
Questore, in the Palazzo Ducale. 

Hdlre wc were taken «nto a little bare white- 
jvashed room, where the majesty of the law was 
caricatured in the person of Signor Ansaldo, 
then (kputy-questore : a litt|p red-haired, red- 
ded, irritable being, the insignificant ugliness 
whose personal appearance rendered still, 
more striking the monstrous abuse of povyer 
permitted him. My brother and Mrs.^ having 
entered the room with me, he desired the former 
fo withdraw, and at once pr«eeedcd, in a singu- 
larly uDCOurteous manner, to interrogate me as 
to who I was, where I lived, how I occupied my 
time, why I -had come to Genoa, &c. Wlien be had 
tired hiifiself with asking questions, he curtly 
uttered the following insolence: “You have 
spoken nothing but lies, you are Sarina* N.” 

To this I bad, of course, nothing to say, and 
he then called in my brother, Mr. T., and Dr. P., 
but treated their producing their passports and 
offering to swear to my identity, with sovereign 
contempt : curling his little red nose scorufuily 
at the proposition. 

My brother— who kept his temper— never- 
theless remarked that such proceeaings would 
be impossible in a free country. This observa- 
tion nearly sent the small officer of illegality into 
a fit. He started up, striking the table before 
him with all the force of his little fist, and told 
my brother that if he were not instantly silent, 
he would arrest him too. At the same time he 
violently rang the beU, and made a sign to a 
satellite, \fhich caused twouoarabiniers to pre- 

^ ^ ^ , 5|nt themselves inside the doorway, in order to 

to see some legal warrant authorising m/arrestrf awe the audacious Briton who had dared to 

• ' ^ ' doubt the^ exigence of absolute personal liberty 

in a country blessed with such imposing repre- 
sentatives %f the law. Finding that my brqtiicr, 
instead of sinking with terror, smilingly reminded 
himi that calmness of demeanour was a quality 
calcttlafed rather to add to, than detract from; 
the dignity of a magi|^rate, he again irritably 
commanded silence, and, turning to me, inquired 
if I could name any “ wcU affected” person^ in 
Genoa who could syeak to my ideutitv ? 1 men- 
tioned the names of several “wou affected” 
bankers, deputies, &c., all of them individuals 
well known in Genoaa Evidently he Telt 4ie 
had made a mistake, though he did not^oosc 
to say so. He made a pretence of sending4% 
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ask the attendance of those gentlemen, and 
then informed us that a^atrange coincidence 
they were all out of Genoa. Of t>yo or three 
of them I afterwards learned tliat they had 
never left Genoa, and had never been to. 
Probably he sent to none of them, because he 
was already convinced ; but as three liours of 
badgering bad wearied even him, he now 
vanished for a short time, to reiurii accom> 
panied by the Ispettore, a certain Verga, who* 
apparenuy with the view of intensifying his 
tural resemblance to an escaped convict, had.j 
recently bad his head shaved. This gentleman 
varied the monotony of the proceedings by not 
answering a single word to* any of the remon- 
strances or protestations addressed to him by 
my friends : gazing vacgutlv into space, Pre- 
tending not to sec the speaker* or oe in any way 
aware of a speaker’s prasence. ^ 

When the worthy Signori Ansaldo and Yq|ga 
had consulted together for a short *iime in 
whispers, the couvict-faced official then, for the 
first time, deigned to address us, bat not to 
look at us. Piaedly regarding the wall ovei our 
heads, *116 uttered these words : " The lady is 
free ; the gentlennan” — ^meaning my husbandt- 
" will now be conducted to prison.^ 

We all stared at one another, as only innocent 
English people— who will persist at liaving 
notions 61 legality, reason, and jastloe, in their 
insular brains — can stare, at arbitrary abuse of 
power. Everybody eagerly demanded the reason 
—as if Italian oJfficials knew the meaning of the 
word — ^the why— the wherefore, at least— the^ 
motive of the imprisonment— the crime of which 
the victim was accused. Yerga coolly turned to 
my husband and said : ** There is no occasion to 
give any explanation or motive for the arrest ; a 
Venetian has no right ^of citizenship in Italy.” 
To cut short all further discussion he called in 
the carabinieri i^ain, informed them that my 
husband was their pri^ner, and that they were 
at once to conduct him to tiie Carceri di Sant’ 
Andrea. Then he told us we might depart, and 
immediately relapsed into his former ostentatious 
unconsciousness of our existence^ 

As .we turned to go awpy, after shaking hands 
over and over again with the victim who was 
just as quiet and dimposed about the matter as 
we were agitated and distressed. Dr. P., v^io 
does not understand Italian, and whose face of 
blank astonishment at the firsts arrest, and of 
growing disgust and indignation at the pro- 
ceedings in the Questura, would nave been a 
study for Leech, could keep quiet no longer. 
" What,” whispered he to my brother, who was 
mouhifully turnip away to go— What, is this 
to be the end P. Do you mean to say we are to 
go away withmd punishing those two beasts ?” 
^ directed his attention to the rows of car^ 
binicri in^the hall, Iv w^ of^reminding him that 
he was in a court onusiice. He shook his head 
^^ly>And fallowed tnexthersout, but twitching 
wrv^sly at the sleeila of his cost* and, I be- 
ImriB* still longing to throw^ it ol^ and seek a 
^nt; for his long pent-up iitd^ation. 
.«Jtjad**now, do you wish to J^w what a Pied- 


montese prison is like ? Anyhow, my husb&d f 
wished to tell you, and onepf lus few amusements 
while there, was to write on scraps of paper a 
disjointed letter to you. He trusted to me to 
kanslate and put in order these fragments, but 
I was always too.tired and low-spir|:ed to com- 
plete the task, and now I copy them here in the 
order I reoeivld them, thinking they will not bo 
without interest, considering Uie circumstances 
under which they were written. • 

c 

“ Carceri di St. Andrea, October 7 ^ 

Behold me here a prisoner in St. Andrea, 
and as T wish to open your eyes a little as to the 
virtues of this constitutional government wl^ch 
you so much admire, ‘l seize the spare imimeuts 
when my jailers leave pie in peace, to give yo?i 
some details of the position of a man imprisoned 
auth^t ^accusation, and ti'cated likd'a proved 
criminal in this free land, whiqli yoi^JIhiglfehmcn 
admire ^ it Exists only in thf, column^ of your 
I'imes, ^or our official papers. 1 trust to my wife 
to smuggle 'hiy scraps of paper out of the prison, 
for she is my only rare visitor (though I only 
see her in the presence either of the Proeiiratore 
del He, or of my jailer), to translate them, and 
send them to you in better order than I can 
write them. 

If you, who are powerful with your English 
press, should see fit to publish any ^ the details 
I send, 1 should be glad to have been the in- 
strument of letting your really free country- 
men know thid we of the party of action are 
not Inuty unthinking madmen, when we say 
there is no true liberty under the House of 
&avoy. If 1 say Ilonse of Sa^Boy still, it is be- 
cause, although the Galant’uomo sold his birth- 
right for the Lombardy mess of potage, and re- 
ceivedrTuscany and Naples as a gift from the 
people, he became, alas ! no more Italian at 
Leart than lie* was before.” . • . . 

“ 10th. 

** This prison of St., Andrea was once a mo- 
nastery, and faint frescoes of saints arc still 
visible on the walls oV«omeof the corridors and 
cells* looking down with dismay on scenes of 
su!|prlng, and listcning,*no doubt, witii pious 
homr, to the constant imprecations which liave 
taken the ^iace of holy chants and j)raycrs 
within their domain. Even the ciiapcl and 
campanile are fitted up as prisons, and in the 
belfry are many Siciliah and Neapolitan Gari- 
baldmi^ or Aspromontini, as they call tiieifi here, 
to denote the crime for which they are impri- 
soned. my little grated window I can see 

them, ana 1 hear their curses on th^ govern- 
ment* and their constant singing of Garibaldi’s 
hymn.” .... * 

• «18th. 

** Jn the civil part of the prison, where Lam, 
there are few cells ^d few prisoners, most ol 
whom iu:e men of good position* or family, but 
in the^criminal part (St. Atdroa proper), there 
are more than uve hundred, aV» least half of 
who;n are Garibaldini. 

" When I was first igrestcd, X was kept for 
eight days In what may better be called a hote 
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iirtlie roof than a room. It was not more than 
.eigh^ feet long, and only at one end of this hole 
could I stand upright. 

“ As it Avas in September, a terrible hot oionth 
here, I wip half suffocated ; the ceiling, being 
immediate!^ under the roof, was so hot tliat I 
could not nold my hand upon it, and I, passed 
my time all day, and more than half the night, 
leaning my forehead against the little iron seat- 
ing, miscalled^ window, for so only aoutd I get 
a breath of air. I cannot tell liow i escaped a 
biiin fever. From this little grating I could 
just sec the Paradise, your Lord Byroij^ house, 
on the Hop of the iibaro hiD. As I 'was al 
s^eto, I Imd at least the go6d fortune to be 
alone lln my den« The cells on each side of mine 
contained fix piisonefs, and they had not more 
than a yjrd and a half of space to edch u^n. 

“ After these firsf horrible eight days, however, 
partly to *be interest sho^n for me by 
English friends, ind still more to thcifuitiriDg 
energy of my wife, who daily worried the autho- 
rites about me, I was removed to the tol^ably 
decent cell where I now am writing to you,^nd 
thinking of your pretty home in ^ee England, 
its trees and dowers, and the fresh air on the 
lawn, where the baby tuiiibled down for dver, 
without hurt, and where we took coffee, and had | 
so many pleasant talks.’* .... 

« 21flt. 

‘^Iii the next cell to miue, is a wretched 
priest, a native of Sardinia, who was condemned 
to six years of this hell on eartl^ for haying at> 
tempted to aid tlie escape of his nephews from 
the conscription. He is the most miserable i 
object you can conceive. Having already passed I 
more than four years liere, tto few clothes he ! 
has arc hanging about him in filthy shreds and 
tatters ; he has no other bed than a wsietehed 
suck of horribly dirty straw, on which, to use 
his own expression, he lies dofirn at night, 
hungry, to rise in the morning, famished.” . . . 

“ Nov. 15. * 

As I have been somfwhat ill lately, in cou- 
scaucnce of want of air and exercise, my wife has 
at last succeeded in obtaining permission f(^me 
to have my door ooen.dunng s^me hours of 
the daj[, and to walk up and down tiie ante- 
room, into which my cell, that of the priest, 
and two others, open. Of course this is under 
the constant survegUalioe of two jailers. On 
these Occasions I always put some of my bread 
into my pocket, and when the jailer’s attention 
is attracted elsewhere, I contrive throw it 
througbpthe soupirail in the priest’s door. The 
first time P did so I folt blpsh, for it 

seemed like throwingi^ne to a dog; but with 
the eagerness of a bs^^arved dog he devoured 
U, and soon after,;T '8aw, him looking out at 
ifie, nodding, smili^, and^Lissing his hand, in 
token of gratitude. ^ . 

Nor would ybu^fedftr at this, if yon could 
see the food affowed by|i|^T^nment to these 
unfortunates. In the mflSwg, the jailers give 
them two little loaves, weighing about a quarter 


tliis peculiar quaUtg of causing Severe pains in 
the . stomach, and it is many months before 
and habit combined, accustom the poor 
prisoners to digest it. My jailer confessed to 
me that he would not venture to eat of it him- 
self on any account. 

About noon the jailer reappears, carrying a 
greasy tin vessel, full of a hithy liquid, oaUed, 
in mockerj, noup, in which a few rare grains of 
rice, previously soaked in oil, swim about like 
siimj little islands in a hu^e Atlantic. Of this 
deplorable mixture he ladles forth somewhat 
less than a quart to each prisoner, and I assure 
you makes the Jbeart ache to hear their en- 
treaties 'for a little more, only a little more! 
Many times have I tried to induce tlie jailer’s 
cat-^Urho pays me ninny friendly visits, and 
qagerlyeats of my bread— to. venture upon citber 
tae bread or soup given to the prisoners, but 
tl:3» judicious animal invariably refuses. I have 
often tasted the farinha de pao, wliicii forms the 
^fhple food of the slaves in Brazil, and 1 can assure 
you that it is a true bonbon in comparison to the 
food given to Garibaldi’s amnestied fo^owers, 
who are still iMrisoned here. The very supply 
df water is insumcient in quau^ty, and so inferior 
in quality, that I never venture to dihik it un- 
tempered by dognac.” , , . . 

» 18th. 

Of Ihe jailers in tlie criminal part of the 
prisou I know nothing, but it would be difficult 
for them to be worse than those who embitter 
the evils of. detention in the part where I am. 
The head jailer, No. 1, is a Lombard, and served 
in»thc same capacity under Austria ; the second 


liSlo each, and perfectly black. Thft bread has 


is a Modenese, and was both police-officer and 
spy under the late duke ; the third — one of the 
vilest of human beings — is a Bolognese, and 
before coming here he served for eighteen years 
as jailer in one of the Papal prisons. Thus 
you see the Piedmontese government is faitiiful 
even here to its mvariable custom of employing 
and rewarding those who have been the willing 
tools of the tyrannies it has been called upon to 
replace, rather tliaii those who have aided in 
their overthrow.” .... 

, » 20th. 

“The special qualification of the head jailer 
i%a singular ingenuity iu rolmiiig his victims of 
a large per-centage upon every franc he spends 
for tliem. Oi^ course we are not allowed to 
have money in our own keeping, but arc com- 
pelled to leave it in his hands, and receive from 
him a highly imaginative document, which he 
calls an account of our expenditure, every week. 
These fauciful statistica* axe no doubt diverting 
enough to him to comp^e, Ht I find it difficult 
to see the joke when I fxamijae them. The 
jailer. No. 2, carries these little amiable weak- 
nesses rather further. If I rashly leave my &IL 
to walk up and down the aate-room witlmut re- 
membering to cram my few valuables— cigars, 
brandy-flask, &c. — into a|y pocket, I am §ure4P 
find that during my short absence th^have 
taken wing, never to return.” • • • , 

4f2l8t. 

**AU theses how'evOT, are ills at which wtt 
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esa shrug one’s shoulders mth a (certain amount 
of^philosopbj, but I much doubt whether I 
s^ be able to quit the prison without leaving 
’ my mark on jailer No. 3. This monster is in 
the habit of drinking rather freely in the eTen> 
ing, and* at such times he unburthens himself of j 
certain records of his former atrocities undei^ 
the good old Papal rule. Many of these are too 
disgasting to repeat, but I cannot refrain from 
telnng you of one of his feats while jailer at Bo- 
logna; which he himself related to me withea 
circumstantiality of detail and cynical indiffer- 
ence which made my blood ran cold. It appears 
he had under his care a prisoner, accused of 1 
know not what cnme, who bad contrived to dis- 
please him, and the tormenting of. whom, con- 
sequently, afforded. JiKn an endless sodi^e of 
gratification and amusement. JSverv time t^e 
wretched prisoner was taken before the tribunal 
for examination^ he was— according to 4he eas- 
tom in the Papal States— accompanied by an 
armed escort and led by the jailer, who hefd*ih 
his hand a chain, the other end of wMcl(, was 
fastened to the throat and round the wrists of 
the victim. The fiend who related the story 
described to me, grinning all the time at the re- 
collection of his own prowess, how he had, on 
one of these occasions, pulled and jerked away at 
the chain by the road, until he had drawn blood 
from the wretched prisoner’s wrists and throat. 
No sooner, however, bad he unfastened the 
chain on reconducting the poor wretch to his 
cell, than he fiew upon his tormentor like a wildj 
animal, and would have killed him in his rage, ' 
had not his cries brought the other jailers 
quickly to his assistance, who, as a punishment, 
once more fastened the instrument of torture to 
the prisoner’s throat, and chained him to the 
wall of his cell. But*the brutal Bolognese w^ 
determined to be quits with the obnoxious pri- 
soner who had so severely mauled him, and that 
same night he returned to the cell, accompanied 
by an under-jaiher, and they beat him about the 
head and chest with their heavy keys till they 

left him senseless 

^*.Next morning they found him dead. A 
little embarrassed oy thib result, tbpy consulted 
together as to what was to be done, and hit upon 
the ingenious scheme of hanging him by (his 
handkerchief to the bars of his grated window,. 

he hacTcornmitted smeide. '^But,’ said I, 'did 
no one examine the body— was th^re no doctor 
to the prisop? !^ven it the governor could be 
deceived, no medical man would believe your 
story.* 'Chi’ said^the brute, laughihg, 'the 
prisoners so 0(ten destroyed jthemseTvesT And 
the doctpr only came once a week, and of course 
he. could pot examine those who were buried 
Bikt then joke of the thing,’ 
le joke of the thing was, that 
lest wpuld bury him in holy' 
^ k uafted away, and buried 
h suicide. And yon see 1 had my 
iis soul as wi^ as on bis body V 
the cheering effect 'of each con* 
as these— shut up night and day 



within the same four walls, and waited upon^ky 
the chief actor in the sickening drama !” •%. . « 

«25th. 

As I was taking my morning’s vgalk up and 
down the corridor to-aay, I saw a yoor lad of 
abont eighte6n*^aprisoner— being dra^d along 
bt the Jailers, ana crying bitterly. I inquired 
the cause of his grief, and was told he was crying 
because they were removing him to another part 
of the prison. It is, as far as 1 c& learn, simply 
at the caprice of the jailers that siich changes 
are made. 'Why does he not like to change uis 
^11?’ Lasked. 'Oh,* said the jailer, laughing, 
Hhe fool does'not want to leave his birds.’ It 
seems this was tbe second time the poor }ad Lad 
been moved, and I could never /get the jailers to 
give me any reason for it. He was at first confined 
m the same room with a &ribaldino,, .to whom 
he attached Bimself so stron^y, that when bp was 
separated from him, he fell sSrionsIj TlU After 
a whilq^'-when he grew better, <he found a solace 
aadfpmusement in taming birds, and had quite 
a little colony of friends, who visited him night 
anC morning, perching on his shoulders, eating 
out of his hand, and bearing him cheerful com- 
pax)y in his loneliness. His tears this morning 
were shed because the cell to which he is now re- 
moved is on a low fioor of the prison, looking out 
upon a north wall, where he has no hope tliat liis 
littlepensionerswill ever flydown to seek him.” . . 

»29th. 

" The Aspromontini (who were amnestied 
early in last October) are still lingering here, 
half fed, less than half clothed, and lying 
prowded together on dirty straw ; yet I am told 
their condition is less wretched than that of 
their companions in arms imprisoned in Sicily. 
Here, o the director has not given himself tlie 
trouble to learn their names,* and my jailer tells 
me that lettsirs are continually arriving by post, 
which he has no doubt arc for some of these un- 
fortunates, but which are coolly sent bock by 
the officials, with ' Not known in St. Andrea,’ 
scrawled upon them.' r* 

" There are pi isoners here, who, like myself, 
haye never been informed of the motive of their 
arrest. A day or two after 1 was imprisoned, 
the Giudice istruttore, producing a bundle of 
sequestrated letters, none of which were either 
wrjitteu by or addressed to me, asked me— for 
form’s sake, I suppose-^a few questions about 
them; and, finding that I had nothing '*to say 
about the* affairs of other people, left me. 1 saw 
hiih onl^once again, during one of my wile’s 
visits. ^ then informed us, in the presence of 
the jaile:^ that there was nothing^against me; 
that he considered my bring there an ' infamia;’ 
and could only attribute it to Rattazzi’s per. 
sonal spite against all known friends of Mazzini. 
He advbed by wiMo go to Turin, and see the 
minister on the subject. She did so; but it was 
witho^it result.” 

Here end the sc|ttered MSfiS. I smuggled 

* We learn that, since the above was written, the 
evil of not 7,ieeping coirect lists of the prisoners cop* 
I fined in St Andr^ has been remedied. 
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, frAn the prison, written by atcaltli, a few words 
at a rime, and hidden away at the sound of the 
jailer^ approach. Of course they form no con- 
nected narmtive ; but 1 have sent them, because, 
coming frm a source you cannot doubt, they 
may, asmyliusbandsaYS, serve to show vou what 
lies beneath the smoother constitutipmu surface 
Itere, Numbers of the poor Aspromontini are 
still paying the penalty of putting their trust in 
princes, ratlier^'Uan principles ; and the Italian 
papers are full of sickening accounts of their 
sufferings from hunger,* vermin, and diseiase. 

AS even the Oiudice Istmttore did not scruple 
to attribute ipy husband’s imprisonmenAo Rat- 
tazzi, I felt sure that when his ministry was over- 
thft)wi% my husbijnd wouldTsoon be liberated. All 
lahad thenJ;o stimggle against; was tiie careless- 
ness, red-tapeism, and neglect of the Jacks in 
office. My time was spent in running dbout 
from Hie Gorte d’^ssisie where the Procurutore- 
Generalft w^, to the office of the^Proepratore 
del He in the Palmszo Ducale, and in lurrying 
those individuals to that degree ibc^ it beCkme 
their interest to get rid of a prisoner whose 
wife was such an intolerable bore. At last, fhe 
Procuratore del Re informed me that it was 
useless to teaze him any mefre, as his part had 
long been done ; that all that now renamed was 
for the Procuratore-Generalo to read the hro- 
cosso, as. it was necessary for him to declare 
that there was nothing against my husband before 
the order of release could be signed. You must 
understand that the thing thev Signify by the 
title of processo, is simply a collection of docu- 
ments stitched together, consisting of the state- 
ment of the Questorc as oto why he thought 
proper to arrest the prisoner, tiie evidence 
against him (when tlicre is any) in the shape of 
sequestrated letters, or papers, either written by, 
or supposed to implicate the accused, the mi- 
nutes of his answers to the interrogations of the 
Giudice Istruttore, &c. The whole of this matter 
is kept private, and only given to the advocate^! 
who (in case the affair is sent to trial) acts' 
against the prisoners. A'he counsel for the 

I u’isoncr is neither shown these papers, nor al- 
owed to be presents at «iny of the examinati^s 
of his client, which take place previously to 
the trials On hearing that the reading over of 
this proeesso was all that remained to w done, 
of course 1 rushed away to teaze and badger 
the old Procuratore-Genhrale once more. I am 
sure thb*poor old gentleman will long remember 
me. Imagine to . yourself a feeble tottering 
old man, wearing a scanty shabby pressing* 
gown of ^very undignified cut, and a blue velvet 
skull-cap * yety much the worse for w^, ruth- 
lessly badgered eretj day, breakmst aud 
after breakfast, at dinber and after dinner, 
until I could wring from biin the promise that 
. "ke' would finish reading thterocesso. In vain 
ke feebly stormed and Ibewailedby turns ; "Jly 
good lady, come agaiit next week.’’— -“No ! JE wifi 
•come every day, •and give you no rest till you do 
my husband justice.” — MadamdS you insult the 
majesty of the law ?”— ‘•There is no majesty in 
a MW that confines a man seventy-feSjr days in 


prison., without- telling him of what he is ac- 
cnao^J*— "My gooa lady there were veiy grave 
suspicions.” — " He^ the papers, then, and see 
whether 'the suspicions are not deajred up.” — 
"Iiibdame, I willread,butmj^esare olA there 
are a ^eat many intercepted letters among the 
papers, .some of them in very illegible ^d- 
writing. You must now go away aud be quiet 
aud patient for a week.” — “I will not be quiet 
for a single day. I will come every day and 
wprry you as I do now.”—" Per l3io 1 1 will tell 
the servant not to admit you.”— " Thenl will go 
to the Corted’Assisie, which is public, and where 
you cannot keep me out.” — " Signora ! Signora ! 
do you want to be flie death of me ?” — " I want 
justice for my husband, and 1 will never let you 
rest rilhl get it” — ^and so cn, until at last the poor 
old Commendatore (very unlike the Commenda- 
tc/^e in Don Juan) was compelled to say, "Come, 
thfjg, t(^morrow, in Heaven’s name, and an an- 
swer, good or bad, you shall have !” 

• ffhe next day the old deceiver, who, as I 
learned .afterwards, did not try his eves by 
reading the papers at all, but handed^ them 
over to an inferior to read, met me with a smil- 
ing face, saying : " All is finished now, si^ora ; 
if you go, to-morrow, to the Procuratore del Re, 
he will sign the order of release.”—" Why to- 
morrow, jf all is finished to-day “ Eh, sig- 
nora, to-day is a festa ! don’t be so impatient, 
your liusbaild has been seventy-five days in 
prison, surely he can be seventy-six !” — "Justice 
can be done on a festa, sicnor,” said I, and 
uway I ran to the office of the Procuratore del 
Re» I found him with the paper lying by him 
ready for signature. "Sign it at once, signor,” 

1 said j " I must have it to-^y.” — “ Oh, signora I 
you see by. this tliat there is no difficulty of my 
making,” said lie, signiim.the order, and handing 

it tome ; " but "But what ?” — "But that 

paper is only signed by me, and the Giudice Istrut- 
tore.” — " Well, you are tlie judicial authorities : 
you yourself told me that your signature was all 
that the law required.”— "Very riue, yet, if you 
show that order to the jailer, you will findf he 
will not set him free.” — " What ! he will refuse 
to recognise the judipial authorities of tiie 
country r” •" The fact is, signora, there is an 
or(kr from the Ministry of the Interior forbid- 
dii^ the release.” This seemed to me too 
infamous. Forbiddmg the judges to release a 
man they Ifave ueclared innocent 1 . " Impose 
sible !” said 3^ rashly. 

The procurato're quietly put into my hand a 
letter, dated from Turin, and sij^^ by Die 
Marquis ad’Afflitto, the prefect of Genoa. I 
read, to my astonisbm^\ the order desiring 
the procuratore, in.caselue deienuto V. should 
be found innocent, ta detain* him in prison, alia 
disposizione del ministero. ddl* interno ! For h 
moment the words slemed to swim beTore my 
.^es, but then the thought struck me l^e a 
fiash of ligbtrr^but thero^is no minister Of th^, 
injierior now 1 Raitazzi has fallou, D’Afflittedwili 
never dm to. perpetrate this infamy with no 
in power to hack him ! I snatched the oadar out 
of the procuratore’s hand,, and was ruimin^^ 
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awiQr> wlien be called after me, '• Smora I where 
hre jou going ? That orde9 of rmease is mere 
waste paper.”— I am going to the Marquis 
d^Afflitto, to see if he dare interfere with its exe- 
cution.” And away I rushed, with very little 
ceremony, into tile prefect's private room, and, 
holding out my order of release, demanded to 
know if. he interfered with its execution? He 
looked up in a languid way, and .asked the 
prisoner’s name; When I told him, he swd, 
with some embarrassment, “ Oh yes, oh yes 1 J 
remember there was a letter on the subject— 
but circumstances have occurred since— in 
short, your husband is free-free to-day, if you 
choose.” Away I sped to^ the procuratore 
again, but he again delayed me. “ Of course, 
vniat you say is true, signora, but your word is 
not enough. The Marquis d’AjQlitlo signed the 
letter forbidding the release, and that documeift.j 
remains ; he must, therefore, hold me bjtf mh^s 
by siting also Vhe order of release.” 'What 
sliould we say in England of a legal officer wbo 
required to be held harmless for executijng the 
law ? I turned wearily back — for I had oy ’^this 
time very little strength left — to ^ once more to 
D’Afllitto for liis signature : wlien the procur«>- 
tore said : “ It is too late to-day, signora ; the 
marquis will be going to dinner now ; it is after 
office-hours already. I will accompany you to- 
morrow, to explain to him why his signature is 
necessary ; but to-day, 'at this hour, 1 could not 
presume'” This made me so furious that it 
restored all my strength. I seized him by the 
arm, saying, “ It is not too late, you shall come 
now.” He uttered no other word of opposition, 
but followed me as meekly as a lamb. As we went 
up the grand staircase, weary and angry as I was, 
1 could not help smiling to see him nervously 
arranging bis collar, dufiting his boots with his 
pocket-handkerchief, and brushing his hat with 
nis coat-sleeve, as we approached the great man’s 
room. D’Afflitto-rwith whom the procuratore 
spoke in whispers, hat in hand— made no diffi- 
culty ; he signed the order at once. I never 
thanked him, nor looked again in the direction 
where they stood. I flew to the prison, threw 
my order to the jailer as« I rushed by him, and 
never stopped to ^reathe til) I reached my hus- 
band’s cell. 

In five minutes more we were liurryiSg 
through the hateful oorfidors I knew so well, 
and the tears rushed to my eyhs td see kindly 
faces looking through the gratings jn the doors 
of the other cells, and to hear words of pleasmit 
congratulation spoken by the poor hopeless 
wretches we left behind. It was then^ast six 
o’clock A.!!. ^ I had been running about Genoa 
ever since eight o’clock that morning, without 
ever remembering tfi eat or drink, so that now. 
wficn all was over, 1 suddenly found I could 
scarcely Amid. Somehow, i^e got down the long 
long fiights of stairs, and passed through the 
pjd cloisters into the OFcn air; someliow, we got 
mto«u.carrii^e; and the .next thing of which I 
h^^ any dktiuc|$^i{Wembrance is of being ou 
The hoimb«f|^y hiisbtnd and the man- 
'aervimt:ataiid||p^|[^ at me with faces pf great 


ft 

bewilderment, and giving me some Marsala^o 
drink. — Yes, one thing more I do remembei*^ and 
that is, how very good that Marsala was ! 


THE ROUGH SIDE OF FitIK. 

- Tt is a winter afternoon in London, the air is 
alive with snow ; a lady and her. three daughters 
enter the shop of one of tlie chief furriers of 
Regent-stf^et. A stuffed tiger grins inipotently 
at Die door ; the shop-windows are maiitled witii 
furs fit for an empress— white as the thri&- 
driven aliiow, silver-grey, zebra-striped, barred, 
spotted, spangled, these ladies know not where 
tney come from, or whd obtained them ; they bfty 
capes, gloves, pelisses, all of fdr, aqd rc-'enter. 
their carriage clad like Lapland princhsses. 

Tlifti samq. afternoon, tlift hunter who slew 
those sables, those ermines,^ and ti^iscf’jjrey 
squirrel!^ is ISr away in Eastern SiBferia* toiling 
in his ^ngcrous trade — di^^ing pitfals for 
bears^ watching the grey squirrel, setting traps 
for the marten, skimming over the snow plains 
onViis great snow-shoes, or flogging the rein- 
deer that draw his sledge till he maddens them 
to t» gallop, as the ^nly chance that he has of 
escaping the snow wliirlwind. 

Let us go to the great llussian fair at Nov- 
gorod. Elbowing Chinese, Tartars, ^Magyars, 
Austrians, and Muscovites, we are sure to find 
whole bands of fur-lumlers laden with tlmir 
peltries. A year or two ago it was et.)in))iited 
that, from the* district of Kirensk alone, there 
was annually sent^ to this great market six 
hundred marten-skine, six thousand ermine- 
skins, one hundrjd and fifty bear-skins, and 
four hundred thousand skins of the “ petit gris,” 


lie fur-hunter clothes himself in a tunic of 
hair-skin, breeches of reindeer-leather, boots of 
badger-skin, and cap of the lambswooi of As- 
tracan. In this dress he can roll in snow, 
dr wade tlirougli icy water, without suffering 
much from the cold. ' \His ancestors, who were 
simple, and hardier than himself, guided them- 
seltes' northward by observing that the side of 
tlie^ tree that faces the north is always tlie 
mossiest ; bnf the modern hunter never peglccts 
to catry a small compass in his pouch to lead him 
on straighter and surer to the ermine country. 
This brave minister of “our luxury uses a gun 
of a very small calibre. More than thrdb hun- 
dred of the balls he fires go to the pound ; a 
larger would injure the ermine fur, and its 
use wDula also cornel the hunters to carry with 
them a embrons load of lead. ^ 

Kirensx, whefq most of the fur-hnnters live, 
is a district on the shoree of the Lenss, in Eastern 
Siberia. When the Cossacks, riding eastward 
some two centuries ago, discovered these tribes, 
thcj^ were mere savages, living on iish ana 
reindqpr’s milk, and ciothc(Wn sable skins. They 
killed the ermine with arrows, thtt ends of which 
were tipped wfth wooden balls. They wq^e in 
time conquered and displaced by tlie Sirians, a 
people of Mnnish origin. Their Luts are now con- 
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' sleeted of squared logs, tlie interstices stuffed M^eus and eynines are generally caught 
witlvmoss and dry clay. The^ir dogs are trained by snares. The Air-konter throws a ^ad tree 
to hunt, to guard' their flocks, and to rock tlieir across a brook — it is just the bridge the marten 
children’S|cradle9. will need in following tlie squirrel. In the 

The Silan’s gun requires more powder for middle, a barrier is placed, with W one open- 
the pririiing than for the charge, and it is of so ing, and in that opening is a running noose, 
small a calibre that its report is . no louder than weighted at the end by a loose stone, which falls 
the crack of a wliip, and does not scare the when the captured animtd begins to struggle, 
game. At thirty yards or so, the Sirians can hit The larger animals, such as wolves and bears, 
a quarter rouble piece; but they seldom fire at a are caught in pitfals, covered over with boughs 
moving object, and usually take advantage of a and apnroached by a walled way, narrowing to 
r jst. Their guns are riflea, and they do not cast the end, and pierced here and there with holes, 
their bullets, but hammer them ouLof solid The skins, when cleaned, are arranged in 
lead, using* a mallet to force them down the packets of forty one of these packets of grey 
gfpased barrels. • * squirrel > skins brings the hunter two silver 

Th^ Sirian wpmen attach great value to the roubles and ten kopecks. The fur-liunter’s 
^laws of the glutton : an animal of extreme fe- life*is? not all pleasurei^ be is not always skim- 
rocity, that preys on the elk and the rel^pdeer. ming along on his snow-shoes, or singing round 
Its skin is glossy^black, and its* paws, which his bivouac fire. The sudden snow-storms of 
are jge worn by the woiheoj^as ornaments S'Aeriar are both terrible and*dangeroiis. The 
for the bead. Thgse fetch a great price iw Sweden hunter has then but one means of escape, and 
and K orway. But the glutton is excc^ional— ^hat is to turn his sledge and cower under it until 
the grey squirrel is the great olijecf of pi3*suit. the snow has passed. There Iiave been known 
Tliis beautiful little animal lives on pine-c^es on {he Tartar steppes whirlwinds so violent as 
and mushrooms. lu hard seasons he has to re- to drive horses into lakes-, where they perished, 
sort to the seeds of the fl^ which often fill his Bi the woods these storms even more dan- 
month and eyes with resin, until at last lliey gerous than on the plains, as the heavy winds 
seal up his jaws, and force him to die of hunger, are sure to bring down all trees whose roots 
In some seasons the squirrels are found in the are rotten, and to snap asunder those whose 
ravines ; they are then cauglit in plank-traps, trunks are already dead, 
to which they arc attracted by baits of salt or In one of these storms a fur-hunter who had 
smoked fisli. At otlier times, .they are only to lost his way, and was half blinded with snow, 
be seen on tlic highest trees, 4ina arc by no fell into a pitfal, upon the sharp stakes placed 
means to be tcm])ted down. In dry weather, there to kill the bears. His snow-shoes saved 
the squirrel flies from braucli to branch, gaily hit life and helped to break his fall. He w^as, 
trusting to his bushy taiHo wt as a parachute nevertheless, wounded in two places, tliough 
and brcalc his fall ; but wh^ tlie rain comes he had fractured no limbs. The man’s first 
and mats his hair, destroying^ its buoyancy, he anxiety was to ascertain if the pitfal were a 
grows timid, and hides in his nest. • new one, or an abandoned one. If a new one. 
Grey squirrels arc extraordinarily cunning in he would be discovered and saved ; if an old 
hiding ; but the fur-hunter has llratagems by one, he would perish of hunger. He thought 
which to bailie them. The Sirians go iu couples ; he would light a match and look about him; 
one places himself in ambuscade, while the othoi* but his matches were all in his bag, and the 
kicks the tree with his foot. The squiiTel in- striUgs of the bag had broken in his fail, and 
stantly mounts andhides.fllien the second hunter it was lost, Presently, in feeling about, he 
whistles ; the squirrel stops, and turns his bead; came upon his carbine. And now his wounds 
that moment the cruef shot is fired, and cbwn ^rew every jnoment mere painful, and he needed 
the grey-skin drops upon the snou> Squirrels are, light to see how to bind toem and to stanch the . 
however, so numerous in Oriental SioerhL that, b^od, which he could feel streaming down his 


iu spite of their little artifices, no less 


After a few minutes’ rest, he continued 


furnished by the district of Kircn:^, only six lured. The next moment it Came tod^SRrds the , 
htndred are those of the marten. iiunter/ its shining eyes reflecting the flame .<» 


hundred are sometime^ secured by a fur-hunter' hia search,, fortunately found his bag, lighted a 
ina siggle day. They migrate through the forests, match, and bound his wounds with strips from 
moving from east to west, and leaving no trace, his handkewhief and shirt. Then he counted 
They spring from lough to bough, and, almost his cigars, lighted one to beguile the time and 
without touohingthe ground traverso^he woods soothe his hunger, and thaxkkra Qod for saving 
frorn Siberia^ to Finland. The Sirians say that his life.* "After all," he thought, "should the 
squirrels, wlien they want to cress a riuer, form a worst come to the woist, 1 can null out the 
raft of branches and binph bark, their exj^anded stakes, thmst them into the wall of the ^t, and 
tails serving them for sails. Their enemies are by that means climb up and escape." , 

the polecat and martens, who follow their mi- This hunter was^neark benumbed, witjk the 
as cruel a perseverance, and as cold, rain, and Joss of ^od, when 


l UM j w and carnivorous, tq^ be very com- broken through the trellis-^work of the bribes, 
moa^md, of the two million of skmi4 annually and, to judge by its groans, it was 8everelf*lfi>» 
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his dgftr. The htuiter knew tliat all wild beasts 
ilt!^ fire ; he therefore kindled a wax-Ught md 
placed it on one of the stakes ia front of him. 
The bear rose on its hind-legs, its breast gored 
by the spike on which it had faUen. The hunter 
seized his carbine, pd, as the bear adyauced Us 
head, discharged his piece full in the monster’s 
eye, and struck him dead ; then he dragged bis 
body into a corner, and, leaning against it for 
w^armth, slept until daybreak, when he was res- 
cued and carried home, wrapped in furs, on 


BROTHBB. BERTRANlS, MORMON 
MISSIONARY. 

We have had accounts of the Mormons by^ 
apostates from tbeir ranks, as Jolm Hyde ; by 
avowed enemies, «as M. A^nor de Gaapark ; 
and by travellers trying hard to be imp^artial, as 
Messieurs Remy (a Frenebmau) and Brenchieji 
fan Englishman) in their joint Journey^ to 
Great ^t Lake City. We may now peruse 
the pleadings of a convert and missionary, 
Bkothee L. a. Beetilaep, who, in his M& 
moires d’un Mormon, boldly states his affiliation 
to the Latter-Day Sakits, and the reasons which* 
led to his conversion. 

Mormouism is so called, because it ^ofesses 
to be based on a new revelation, the^ook of 
Mormon, written by the hand of Mormon, in 
Egyptian characters, on golden plates, and copied 
and translated by Josepu Smith, by the help of 
the Urim-Thummim lound with the plat6^. 

' “ The D rim-Thummim,” said J oseph’s mother, 
w'ho saw it, consisted of two triangular dia- 
monds enclosed in glass and set in silver, so as 
to resemble a pair of ancient spectacles.” 

And who was Mormon? Well; Brother 
Bertrand knows all about Mormon. The Book 
of Mormon, he urges, fills up an immense 
gap in human knowledge. It reveals to us 
the ancient history of America, from the first 
colony which reached it from the Tower of 
Babel to tbe beginning of the fifth century 
of Christian era. After the confusion of 
tongues, when. the. human race w^' dispersed 
over the earth, the Israelites, a just peopk, 
having found favour in the eyes of the Eternal, 
miraculously crossed the.^an 4' eight vessels 
and landed in North America, where they built 
great cities, and formed a highly civilised nation, 
with flourishing commerce and manufacture. 
But their descendants became corrupt, ’and were 
stricken with terrible judgments. Prophets 
arose amongst them from generation to gene- 
ration;^ reproach tJiem with their perversity, 
an^ announce the final chastisement which 
awidted them. Finally, afte^ lasting for fifteen 
hundred years,, they were annihilated for their 
wicke^ess almt six hundred years b.c. 

«4Thek first inhabitaif£i of America were re- 
pla<^'by’«n emigration of ^Israelites, miracu- 
led from ^rusalem,' in the first year of 
- - KS; of Judah. They then divided 
nationSi the Nephites and 


the Ijamanites. Sundry celestial and terrestrial 
phenomena had informed them of the death of 
the Saviour. Tb^ were universally converted 
to ChrisiiaDity, ana for three himdreo^years led 
the life of the just. But towards tkeund of the 
fourth century of our era, they were ^guilty of 
backsliding, aud chastised accordingly. A terrible 
war broke out. between the two nations, which 
ended with the destruction of the Nephites. Their 
last battle was fougiit around the kill of Cumor- 
rah (in the State of New York), where the golden 
plates were afterwards found, about two hundred 
miles wei|t of the city of Albany. Hundreds of 
thousands of warriors on both si(ks were left 
dead on the field. AH that survived of tl;p 
iiation of the Nephites were, a few indivi- 
duals who went over to the enemy, eccaped by 
flight, or wePe left for dead. Amongst the latter, 
were Mormor. and his sou Moroni, bdth just 
"-en. ^ 

Mormtnism is entirely the^owth of the 
current xentury. Its present ^ead, Brigham 
Yoiu^, was Born in ISOl. Its founder, Joseph 
Smi^h, born iu 1805, seems to have regarded re- 
ligion as many engineers Imve treated ma- 
chinery: not finding a religion to his mind, 
amidltt the numerous sects then struggling for 
pre-eminence in America, lie set to work some- 
what precociously, to make a new one that 
should answer his requirements. At the age of 
fifteen, he saw his first vision. At eighteen, mis- 
led by his passions, he committed “ many faults,” 
and in a fit of repentance saw the heavenly mes- 
senger, who informed him of the existence and 
whereabout of the book written on plates of 
geld. At twcuty-twq; he married Emma Hale 
— ^inucb against the^will of her parents, for which 
we highly respect her parents. In tlie autumn 
of the same year, the angel allowed him to have 
possession ot the plates, which were taken back 
from him in'^the May following, after they 
had served to accomplisn the designs of Heaven. 
Q> Joseph that was an artful “move” of the 
plates upward again ! 

Brother Bertrand fiilly believes in Joseph 
Smith. Mormouism, he repeatedly observes, 
is n(^tbing else than the -Completion of Chris- 
tianity by a .supplemental revelation. Born 
only yesterday, tue Latter-Day Saints form the 
stron^t and most compact religious, political, 
and social unity wliich has ever worked upon the 
globe. Borrowed from" every nationalij.v, the 
Mormons are the body of most ^thful bcfievcrs 
at present existing in the world. By their faith, 
the oolonkts of the Great Basin are strong 
enough to lift tbe Bocky Mountains ^nd cast 
them intO(the A||.la]itic Ocean. Thus BiCther 
Bertrand, and on the whole we should like to 
see them do it. e 

Brother Bertrand, who was the translator of 
the Book of Mormonlnto French, had led a tole- 
rably agitated and romantic life. He wa^^ern 
at Maaxilles. His father intended liim for the 
Catholic priesthood, but the love of travel 
thwarted the design. The Mediterranean^ the 
'Antilles, tlm Cape of Good Hope, North and 
South Am&ca, were visited before he coulil 
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settle down to literary purtnits in Paris. A trea- 
tise oy one Orson Pratt (a Divinely appointed 
essayist of great Mormon renown) converted 
him; aut after completing other Mormonic 
studies, le set out for Utah to finish his 
initiation, unaccompanied by his wife, who re- 
fused to stir — and wlio would appear to be a 
very sensible la.dy, though in this wise be- 
nighted. ^ 

Liverpool is the point of departure for Enro- 
^an Mormon emigrations. In. that city, the 
church has a special agency, which usually 
freights a whole ship for each voyage.* Brother 
Bertrand describes the shipping arrangements 
in rc^c-coloured terms. * Pciiect order presides 
^over tho insISillation of the emigrants on 
board, in cleanliness, decency, cpmfort, and 
abundance of pr(^visions, there js a sensible 
diffosen^, and that entirely in* their favour, 
between Mormfin emigrations and those of 
other stranger# who cross over toV^merica. 
All pains are taken, under cveful r^sgula- 
tions, to make the voyage a party of plea- 
sure. It is rare that marriages do notJtake 
place during tlie passage. Landed at New York, 
the emigrants are immediately forwarded, by 
railway, to Florence, a small town in the Ne- 
braska territory, situated on the left bank of the 
Missouri, where, for the last five years, caravans 
liavc been organised to cross the thousand miles 
of desert which lie between it and the Great 
Salt Lake. The emigrants wait there several 
weeks, while the provision of •food, cattle, and 
waggons is being made. 

Each caravan consist of from five to ^ix 
hundred persons, with about fifty waggons drawn 
by oxen. To set an example the young people. 
Brother Bertrand performed the wholij of the 
thousand miles on foot, without riding an instant 
in his waggon ; and two young womep, his fellow- 
travellers, oravely did the same. At present, com- 
panies of emigrants annually traverse the plains, 
each dragging his own little two-wheeled haitd- 
cart. This mode; of emigration, much cheaper 
than by waggons drawn by oxen, many of wliich 
perish on the road, ]^s been practised for the 
last five years. Ii^ every caravan are be 
found handsome Englishwoaienf whose delicate 
feet Ifave hitherto been accustomed to mirpets, 
traversing thus the immense wilderness. Such, 
exclaims our Mormon»pilgrim, are the miracles 
whioii*rcligioas faith performs. ^ Religious faith, 
observe, in Joseph Smith and his golden plates, 
read (by Joseph only) with the he^g^of a pair of 
trion^lar diamond spectacles ! 

.The^oumey is accomplished, on an average, 
in seventy-five days, with bulfceks. The cost of 
these emigrations is ei^remely moderate. It is 
easy to understand that, by marching in caravans, 
the Mormons save cousimrably. ' liieir arrange- 
ments are so prudently made, that wealthy emi- 
grants do not spend more than tweutv pounds 
per head, frem Liverpool to the banks of thp 
Great Sait Lake. The whol# distance is six ' 
thousand miles. , 

• To form an idea of Die sir ategetic >nportance of 
the City and of tlie wholu valley of the Great Salt 


Lidceyit must he rsmembered that this asylum 
is defended, to the east and the north, by a triple 
chain of barren mountains, and on dl sides by 
citadels of inaccessible granite. A distance 
varying iipm seven hundred to a thousand miles 
separates it from any inhabited country. It is sur- 
rounded in all directions by arid deserts, which 
are inaccessible in winter, and which in summer 
are unprovided with the natural resources in- 
dispensable to the passage of Iotto caravans. 
The conquest of the Salt Lake Valley from tlie 
Mormons could not be effected by the Ameri- 
cans without employing an amy of ufty thousand 
well-seasoned warriors, and%sting some eigiity 
millions sterling. This is Brotlier Bertrand’s 
estimte. 

Utah derives its nam*e from one of the many 
wanderii^ tribes which still live in the environs 
of Salt Lake. The centre of this vast region 
id’^cornposed of an immense^ table-land which 
, geographers have styled the Great Basin. Its 
general climate is the most salubrious which can 
be fotfhd, under the same latitude, in the whole 
world. The absence of fogs, the viviSying air 
pf the mountains, the incomparable purity of 
the atmosphere, and the excellence of its waters, 
are favourable to the rapid increase of the 
population. Mormon industry has metamor- 
phosed its arid soil into a wide oasis, which is 
Decoming more and more productive. Even 
their enemies allow the industry of the Mormons. 
One of their favourite maxims is, I can’t do 
IT, never did anything; I will try, has 
vjprked wonders; and I will do it, has 
performed miracles.” They have introduced 
into Utah the ox, the horse, the mule, the ass, 
the sheep, the pig, and all our domestic poultry. 
The abundance and richness of the pasture "is 
such, that, iu certain* counties, an indefinite 
number of horned cattle and sheep may be 
reared. Oxen already form an important branch 
of exportation to Lower California. 

What strikes strangers as they emerge from 
the ‘mountains, is the imposing aspect of tlie 
metropolis of the saints. Seated at the western 
base of the Wab-Satch mountains. Great Salt 
Lake Cityi stretches 'picturesquely from east to 
west, over an area five mile#long by three miles 
#ide. The streets crossing at right angles, are 
all five-and-forty yards in width. The town is 
composed*of tVenty-one wards or quarters, each 
of twelve blocks,” ^.or regular squares. On 
I each side oT the streets runs a stream of limpid 
water, conducted from the neighbouring hills. 
A double row of cotton-wood trees lines each of 
these runs of water. Each dwelling, plaeed 
back twenty feet from^tbe street, Is surrounded 
by garden-ground. Near the toWu are hot 
springs, which supply commodious batliing eata- 
bushments. • » 


tination. Not far fromJt is Social Halloa large 
building, in, which tlm legislature hdfjs ns 
sessions. The principal room serves as a tha| Ue ; 

In winter only amateur actors perform d^umSl 
and comedies. The b^d is superior to thas»* 
of Aifiericau towns of the- third rank, and quke • 




capable of worthily interpreijng the masterpieces 
of Haydn, Mozart, Bossini, and Meyerbeer. Tl^ ' 
Mormons have a decided t^te for music. Public 
bails arc also ^ven at Social Hall. The religion 
of the Latter-Day Saints is anything butmelan- j 
cholv. Brigham Toung himself is still one of; 
the best dancers in the place. 

The Salt Lake is the greatest natural curiosity. 
Baron Lahoutan, in 1689, first acquainted the 
world with its existence. The circumference of 
this American Caspian Sea is not much less tham 
three hundred miles. Its average depth is 
scarcely twenty feet, though in certain places 
it is more than fifty? — shallo\^ upon the whole for 
j so large an expanse of water. A small steamer 
and several smacks already navigate this sea of 
the desert. In the middle of the lake, seVeral 
I islands and islets rise from its surface. Th^ 
serve as a retreat for myriads of pelicans, gulls, 

; ducks, and otherc aquatic birds. The hfirge^t is 
sixteen miles long by five broad ; it rises to an 
altitude of more than three thousand feet abo?e 
the level of the lake. Cattle arc bred upon 

I it . Tlv! most picturesque is Castle Island, an 
immense rock standing on a basement of ver- 

|| dure, and whosef* fantastic outlines resembie 
i ' tliose of a ruin. Prom its summit you enjoy a 

I I splendid view. 

j ! TJic waters of the lake are the most concen- 
i! trated natural brine in the world. Their density 
1 1 is such that the human body will not sink in 
j ! them ; neither fish nor shell-fish can live in them. 

' Tiic Mormons generally extract, by evaporation, 
j ; a trifie more than one gallon of salt from three 
gallons of water. But the density of the water 
! varies annually, according to the quantity of 
i snow and rain which falls m the neighbourhood, 
j: and Avhich the rivers discharge into the Salt 
: Lake. Incessantly fed ‘by the waters of Lake 
Timjianogos (now called Lake Utah), it re- 
j ' sembles ttie Caspian Sea in having no communi- 
j * cation with the ocean, and in losing, by evapora- 
: ^ tioii only, all the water it receives, 
j; Lake Utah is thirty miles long, by fifteen 
11 wide. Its depth varies from twelve to twenty 

I feet. ^ Higher Uian the Salt Lake, it discharges 
; I itself into the latter by the- Jordan : q small river 
; , which is not navigc^le, but whose banks will one 

I I day be covered with mills. Its waters are par- 
I j ticukrly sweet and clear, and abound in perch 
i and pike, besides trout witli vcUqt fiesh and of 
I exquisite flavour, which weigh as much as thirty 
I pounds each. At certain joints, the^and valley 
I of Utah resembles the scenery of Switzerland. 

l! The Church of the Latter-Day Saints has 
I i three sacred books ; the Bible, the Book bf Mor- 
’ inon, and the Book of Doctrines and Covenants, 

I ; But Joseph Smith m^c a new inspired*’ trans- 
I latjpn (not yet publislied) of the whole Old and 
: New Testament, which is to (throw bright light 
; oil obscure pasaag^, and put all other versions 
I ^ into the shade, 3?hcreaiso is a celebrated reve- 
N ** Jation, "“known asthe Trdrd of Wisdom, which 
'j i form/if hJgi|jliD code, says, “ Liquors and 

to be taken in- 
used ati '^utward lotions. 
!< Simila|||gpa^ is not good all for nxen ; it 


is a plant capable of curing bruises aud siok ^ 
animals, but its use requires great prudencte and 
skill.” The same revelation, proscribes warm 
drinks, and lays down other precepts on the | 
moderate use of meat and divers cefi’eal grains. 

It seems to^rognosticate a more complete law, 
wiiich will formally enforce a strictly vegetable 
diet. But many of the prophet’s revelations 
are still kept back in dart closets, to be pro- 
duced fr^ their hiding-placed as time and 
opportunity shall serve. 

Brother Bertrand boldly justifies the practlje 
of polygamy, or, as he phrases it, patriarchal 
marriage. But polygamy, with tlnfMormons, is 
not a mere tenet, itris a revelation, and tkat 
puts an end to the matter. It appeals that I 
on the 29th of April, 1852, tlie^ revelation 1 
made.to Joseph Smith rcsjjecting polygamy — 
hitherto kep'o back in reserve — was ]jyockiimed 
and adopted jn a special Conference, as /jic law 
of the J^.urcli of the Latter-Day Saints. Of all 
the \]rritings^ which the saints have published on ; 
the important subject of a plurality of wives, ! 
thee report of this Conference, thinks Brother ! 
Bertrand, renders the greatest service in appre- i 
ciating the real char/icter of the institution. We j 
think so too. The meeting opened with a won- | 
derful improvisation by the transcendent Orson 
Pratt — ^the great orator, the able theologian, 
the learned engineer, Orson began by ])roving : 
the constitutional legality of polygamy by the I 
Article of the Federal Law, which proclaims ;j 
the freedom*' of religious worship.” This \\ 
must have been done with the kindest inten- j; 
tions ; because the very same argument would ! j 
j^tove the legality of*polygjimy in Great Bri- |i 
tain and Irdand* Orson then lannched out j! 
into the doctrine ^of the pre-existeucc of souls. ! ■ 
“ Soulfc,” said Orson, are not contemporary \\ 
with bodies. is unreasonable to believe tliat 1 1 
the Deity creates a new soul every time that a j I 
new tabernacle comes into the world ; for then, j | 
the creation would not have been completed in • | 
six days; it would ba^goin^ on still, and the it 
Deity would have nothing else to do than to || 
create spirits, at the rate ot a billion per century, i | 
at ^saat. We admit that the spirit is much |l 
older than its tabernacle. The spirit now living •' 
in every individual is several thousand years ! 
old. Solomon says that when the body returns I 
to dust, the spirit returns to God. It is evident | 
that, if the spirit had never been in heaven, it I 
could not return there. I cannot return to Cali- i 
fornia, because I have never been there. In the f 
inspired trftislation which Joseph (Smith) made ' 
of Genesis, it is proved that the spirit:!} of all | 
men and of all women existed before" the earthly I 
creation of Adam and %e. God is the father 
of our spirits. 

^*Xt was promised ^0 Abraham that his seed 
should be as numerous as the sands of tlie sea. 
But if the earth should li^t eight thousand 
ears tbnger, ten sacks of sand would con- j 
ain more ^ainc.than tlie whole human ,popula- j 
tion since tne creation. If man, therefore, ceihsed 
to multiply, '.what would ‘become of the promise 
made to Abraham? The priesthood of the | 
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> Latter-Days lias pronjounced tljo blessings of 
AbraWi on tlie heads of the Mormons. And 
what did Abraham do to found his mighty king- 
dom ? Hfi he to found it with a single wife ? 
No. He Tad Sarah, Hagar, and Keturali, who 
bore him a considerable number of children. 

‘‘There are two reasons for the saints having 
a plui-ality of wives. The first is, that they may 
inherit the promises made to Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob— thitt they may have an innumerable 
posterity. The second is, that the chosen people 
n^y have a faithful posterity, when all nations 
that have become corrupt sliall be destroyed. 
Tiie saints a^p the salt of the earth. It is with 
tlicin that earthly tabernacles, through legiti- 
imuo ilRreiitage,, will be chosen by tlie noble 
spirits whe are still awaiting in iieavcn the 
moment, of their descent to earth. D they have 
i been retained so loi^ on higb, it vjas not lo let 
them b<adies of Hottentots, negroes, 

j idolato^^, oi^als^ Christrians. Imitatathe pa- 
I triarclis, therefore, and take unto you^cveral 
' \\’ives.” * • 

I Brigham Young, who followed Orson, reminded 
I liis hearers of the excellence of Joseph Smifli’s 
: doctrine and of tlie powcrlessness of the Gentiles 
to meet it by serious argumdut. ‘‘ The doctfine 
I of which Brother Orson Pratt has been speaking 
I to you was made tbe subject of a revelation pre- 
viously to the death of Joseph Smith. It is in 
: opposilion to a feeble minority of the dwellers 
on earth; Imt our [loople believed in it several 
years ago, although it was not m-actised by the 
, elders. The original copy of the revelation is 
burnt. VY. Clayton WTote it from tbe mouth of 
; the propliet. It happened to be in the possess 
' sion of Bishop Whitney, wlm obtained from 
! Joseph the privilege of copy in^t. Sister Emma 
(the prophet’s wife, who did not at ail like 
: })olygamy) burnt the original. I tell you all 
1 that, hcciuise those who knew of Ae revelation 
supj)osc that it no longer exists. I prophesy to 
you that the principle of polygamy will make it§ 
way ; that it will triumph over the prejudices 
oiiti tlie priestcraft*of lift day: that.it will be, 
embraced by the most intelligent men in the 
j world as one of the be^ doctrines tliat has cxcv , 
I been proclaimed to any people, The w'orld hjw I 
! long knpwn — it was known during his lifetime 
' — that Joseph had more than one wife. Ohe of 
the senators of the Federal Congress was per- 
fectly a^arc of it, and* was not the less our 
friend fiu that account! He even said that if tbe 
1 principle were not adopted bv the United States, 

I the extreme limit of human life there arould not 
I exceed tijirty years^ Wo could not proclaim 
: this pruicii)l(f some years ago ; ^veryf^ng must 
come in its own time. At present, i am pre- 
pared to proclaim it. Tfiis revelation lias been 
I m my power for several years. And who knew of 
it ? Nobody except those who ought to know^ 

1 it. I have a patent lock on my secretary, and 
nothing comes out i)f it wliicii ought ispt to 
•cofnoout.” • . • 

Immediately after Brigham's speech, Elder 
Thomas Bullock, the sesretary of tlm Church, 

I in the presence of the priucipa? ciders of 


Israclf whose numl)pr exceeded two thousand, || 
the B^VeIj^tion ox PojLTQj^Y, received by ; ; 
Joseph Smith, at Nauvoo, the 12th of July, : 

1 1843, proclaimed the 20th of August, 1852, 
and pupliahed on the 14th of September, 1852, , 
in the Deseret News. It is sumcient to men- ; . 
tion here of this precious production tlntt it is , 
an offensive parody of Scripture phraseology, , 
and that its ourden is, “ Go then, and do tue 
works of Abraham.” 

^ I have forty-eight children,” said a Mormon 
prophet publicly in Brother Bertrand’s hearing ; 
“and I ^ve reason to hope that Heaven will 
vouchsafe me a go^d mauy more. Before a hun- 
dred years, my direct descendants will exceed in 
number the population of the State of New 
Yorki iwrhich consists of four million souls.’* If, 
in less than a century, tlie posterity of a single ‘ 
liiormon patriarch is to exceed four millions, l' 
wh/4, at^thc same epoch, will Ij^e the total popu- I ; 
lation of Mornionia ? Their hope is to conquer ’ 
tlite whole American continent, from Cape Horn : 
to Koteebue’s Sound, by overrunning it in ; 
countless hosts. America is their Pjjpmised • 
Land, of which the first was only the symbol. : 
Atid this is why they have received the mission : 
and the ordinances necessary for peopling ra- j, 
pidly, very rapidly, tlie Sion of the Lat ter Days. , [ 
Brother Bertrand may well assert that tlie ques- > 
tion of a plurality ot wives is one of extreme ! 
gravity I 

Every marriageable girl in Utah has the right ; 

to dispose of her hand freely, and to offer it to 
the man of her choice. They exercise the right | i 
j wiHi a maturity of reason which would astonish j 
many a Parisian girl. The regular practice of I 
prayer and charity, assiduity and skill in work, : 
arc generally the surest means of attracting their ; 

I attention. Brother Bertrand himself, without ;; 
the slightest vanity, can cite his own case as an i ; 
instance to the purpose. During his sojourn in j 
Utah, he had passed the first blush of youth, |; 
and he claims not the slightest relationship with | ! 
the Apollo Belvedere. Well! If he had ac- |i 
cepted all the women, young and old, pretty 
and ugly,. who came and popped the question to 
him m his hermitage,, he would now be the 
husband of more wives thaq Brigham Young < 
hiqjself. Thia for the edification of bachelors 
who, like Brother Bertrand, pretend ody to 
purely moral beauty. 

We Mormons have, he tells us, two forms of 
marru^. The rito of ordinary marriage is si- 
milar to that followed by pio^ Protestant sects. ! 
In polygamous marriages, things pass thus. Is 
one of ottr people already married, and does he 
wish to marry a fresh wi& ? He first applies to 


the young lady’s parents or gjmrdians. if he ob- i 
tains then* oonseut, he then makes direct appli- ; 
cation to the bride, :jrho has always the right tb ! 
accept or refuse him. If the lady prove agree- 
able, he goes and asks his bishop for a ceriincatc j i 
that he is a faithful memSsr of the Churefe Hc^ ^ 
IH'esents his certificate at the presidential -efflee, | 
where he is informed of the day and the hj^>, 
fixed for his wedding. At the appointdl time, 
he presents himself at the ^residence, with^^ 
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^ chapter XIII. ^ 

EtiLiNORn»aving read the report otDixon’s 
examination iji the newspaper, batne^ her 
eyes and forehead in cola watef, and tried 
to still her poor heart’s beating, that she ig^ght 
be clear ana collected enough to weigh the evi- 
dence. ^ 

Every line of it was conaemnatory. One or 
two witnesses spoke of Dixon’s unconcealed dis- 
like of Dunstcr, a dislike which Ellinor knew 
had been entertained by the old servant out of 
a species of loyalty to his master, as well as 
from personal distaste. The fleam was proved 
beyond all doabt to be DixoiVs; and a man, 
who had been stable-boy in Mr., Wilkins’s ser- 
vice, swore that on the day when Mr. Dunster 
was missed, and when th(f whole town was wcffi- 
dering what had become of .Wm, a certain colt 
of Mr. Wilkins’s had needed flileeding, and that 
he had been sent by Dixon to the farrier^s for a 
horse-lancet — an errand which hejiad remarked 
upon at the time, as he knew that Dixon had a 
fleam of his own. 

Mr. Osbaldistone was examined. He kept in- 
terrupting himself perpetually to express his 
surprise at the fact of so steady and well-con- 
ducted a man as Dixon being guilty pf so 
heinous a crime, ana was willing , enough to 
testify to the excellent character Dixon had 
borne daring all the many years he had been in 
his (Mr. Osbaldistone’s) service ; but ne ap- 
peared to bo quite convinced by the_ evidence 
previqufily nven of the prisoner’s gnilt in the 
matter, ana strengthened the ease against him 
materidly bt stating the circumstance of the 
old man’s dogged nnwillinraess tfl have the 
slightest intenerence by cultivation with that 
particular piece of ground. • • 

Here Ellinor shuddefpd. Before, her, in that 
Roman bed-chamber, rose the fatal oblong she 
knew by heart— a little fpeen moss or lichen. 
Mid thinly-growing blades of grass scarcely 
covering tlie cake<Land undisturbed soil under 
» the old tree. Qb.i hat she had been in Ifngland 
when the surveyors of the wilway between 
Asheothbe and Hamley had altered their line ; 
sj^e would hav^ entreated, impIorec|^ compelled 
her trustees not to have sold that piece of 


ground for any sum of money whatsoever. Slie 
would have bribed the surveyors, done she 
kne^v^not what — but new it was too late ; she 
yould not let her mind wander off to what 
might have been ; she would force herself again 
to-uttlRd to the newspaper^ columns. There 
was little more : the prisoner had been asked if 
Hfe could say anything to clear himself, and pro- 
perly eantioned not to say anything to incrimi- 
nate himself. The poor old man’s persop was de- 
scribed, and his eviaent emotion. “ The prisoner 
^as observed to clutch at thff rail before him to 
steady himself, and liis colour changed so much at 
this part of the evidence that one of the turnkeys 
offered him a glass of water, which he de- 
clined. He is a man of a strongly-built frame, 
and with rather a morose and sullen cast of 
countenance.” 

" My poor, poor Dixon I” said Ellinor, laying 
down the paper for an instant, and she was near 
Cluing, only she bad resolved to shed no tears 
tiil slie had finished all, and could judge of the 
chances. There were but a few lines more : “ At 
one time the prisoner seemed be desirous of 
alleging something in his defence, but he changed 
his mind, if such liad been the case, and in reply 
to Mr. Gordon (the magistrate) he only said, 

* You’ve made a pretty strong case out again me, 
gentlemen, and it seems for to satisfy you. So I 
think I’ll not disturb your minds by saying any- 
thing more.’ A ccordingly Dixon now stands com- 
mitted for trial for murder at the next Helling- 
ford Assizgs, which commence on March the 
sixth, before Baron Rushten and Mr. Justice 
Ckirbet.” 

“Mr. Justice Corbet!” Tlie words ran 
through Joiner as though she had been stabbed 
with a knife, and by an irrepressible movement, 
she stood uf rigid." The young man, her lover 
in her youth, the old servant who in those days 
was perpetually about her — the two who bad so 
often met in familiar if not friendly relations, 
now to face each otheR as judge and accused 1 
She could not tell how xp^ch Mr. Corbet had 
conjectured from the partial revelation she had 
made to him of th% impending shame«that hung 
over her and hers. A day or two ago, she could 
have remembered the exact words she had used v 
in that memorable iutAview ; but no\]J 
as she would, she could only recal fAtf not | 
words. After all; the Mr. Justice Corbet j 

hot be Ralph. There was one chance’xfl a hui^ 
dred against the identity 6^ the two. « 
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While she \ras weighing probabilities iii her 
sick dizzy mind, she heard soft steps outside her 
bolted door, and low voices whispering. It was 
the bedtime of happy people with hearts at 
ease. Some of the footsteps passed lightly on ; 
but there was a gentle rap at EUinOr’s door. 
She pressed her two hot hands, hard against her 
temples for an instant before she went to open the 
door. There stood Mrs. Porbes in her hand- 
some evening dress, holding a lighted lamp in her 
hand. * 

“May I come in, my dear,” she asked. 
Ellinor’s stiff dry lips refused to utter the words 
of assent which indeed did ngt come readily from 
iicr heart. 

“I am so grieved at this sad news which the 
canon brings. I can well understand a 
sliock it must be to you ; we have just been say- 
ing it must be as bad for you as it would be to us 
if our old Donal<} should turn out to haVVb:3n a 
! liidden murderer all these years that he has lived 
; I with U3 : I reaUy could have as soon susoectMl 
II Donald as that white-haired respectable old 
! I mail who used to come and see you at East 
Chester.” 

j', Ellinor felt that she must say somethin'^. 

; ■ “It is a terrible shock — poor old man ! and no 
1 1 friend near liim, even Mr. Osbaldistone giving 
! ! evidence against him. Oh dear, dear ! w£y did 
I j 1 ever come to Enme ?” 

“ Now, my dear, you must not let yourself 
i i lake an exaggerated view of tlie case. Sad and 
i , shocking as it is to have been so deceived, it 
i I is what happens to many of us, though not to so 
: terrible a tlegree; and as to your coming* to 

Rome having anything to do with it ” 

(^Irs. Eorbes almost smiled at the idea, so 
I anxious was she to banish the idea of sclf- 
I reproach from Ellinoc’s sensitive mind, but 
Ellinor interrupted her abruptly ;) 

“ Mrs. Porbes ! did he— did Canon Living- 
j stone tell you that 1 must leave you to-morrow ? 

1 I must go to England as fast as possible to do 
1 what I can for Dixon.” 

“ Yes, he told us you were thinking of it, and 
! it was partly that , that inade me force myself in 
upon you to-night. I tliink, my love, you are 
mistaken in feeiii?^ as if you were ‘called upon 
to do uipre than w^at the canon tells me Miss 
! Monro has already done in your name— engaged 

j the best legal advice, and spareij no^ expense to 
! give the suspected man every elumce, ' What 
j could you do more even if youcwcrc on the 
j spot? And it is very possible that the trial 
j may have come on before you get home. Then 
; what could you do? He would either have 
i been acquitted or condemned ; if the former, he 
would find public sympathy all in his favour ; it 
* always is for the unjustly accused. And* if he 
I turns oi\t to be guilty, my^dear Ellinor, it will 

I be far better for you to have all the softening 

^ which distance can give to such a dreadful ter- 
ij’r^.. mination to the life Oa a poor man whom you 
ij so 

II f^ut Ellinor spoke again with a kind of irri- 
jj tated '^ctermination, very foreign to her usual 
Ic! €oft docility; 


“ Please just let pie judge for myself this 
once. I am not ungrateful. God knows p don’t 
want to vex one wiio has been so kind to me 
as you have been, dear Mrs. Porl^es; but I 
must go— and every word you say to dissuade 
me only makes me more convinced. I am going 
to Civita to-morrow. I shall be that mucli on 
the w^ay. I cannot rest here.” 

Mi-s. Porbes looked at her in grave silence. 
Ellinor could not bear the consciousness of that 
fixed gaze. Yet its fixity only arose from Mrs. 
Porhes’s perplexity as to how best to a5s?,st 
Ellinor,^ whether to restrain her by further 
advice — of which the first dose had proved so 
useless— or to speed, lier departure. Ellinor 
broke in on her meditations : , 

“ You have always been, so kind and good it 
ine,-^go dn being so,— please do ! Leave me 
alone now, dear Mrs. Porbes, for 1 cannot bear 
talking abouJI; it, and help mcito t\7-uicjiTow, 
and you, do not know how 1 ^wili pray to God 
to bless you 1” 

S5ch an Appeal was irresistible. Mrs. Porbes 
ki9(|ed her very tenderly, and went to rejoin her . 
daughters, who were clustered togethcr'in their 
mother’s bedroom, awaiting her coming. 

“'‘Well, mamma,*^ how is she? AYhat docs 
she say?” 

“ She is in a very excited state, poor thing! 
and has got so strong an impression that it is 
her duty to go back to England and do iill she 
can for this wretched old man, that I am afraid 
we must not oppose her. 1 am afraid she really 
must go on Thursday.” 

Although Mrs. Porbes secured the services 
^f a travelling-maid,' Dr. Livingstone insisted 
on accompany ingt Ellinor to England, and it 
would have reqvi«rcd more energy than Ellinor 
professed at this time to combat a resolu- 
tion which both words and manner expressed 
as determined. She would much rather have 
travelled alone with her maid ; she did not feel 
the need of the services he offered ; but she was 
utterly listless and broken down; all her 
interest was centred in the thought of Dixou 
and his approacliing trial, and the perplexity 
as(^o the mode in wMch she must do her 
duty. 

Tliey embarked late that evening in the taa‘dy 
Santa Lucia, and Ellinor immediately went 
to her berth. She was, pot sea-sick ; that might 
possibly ’have lessened her mental sufferings, 
which all night long tormented her. -High- 
perched in an upper berth, she did not like £s- 
turbing tlie other occupants of the cabin till day- 
light appeared. Then sne descended and'dressed, 
and wentfOn deck ; the vessel was'^just pairing 
the rocky coast of Elb^^. and the sky was flushed 
with rosj light, that made the shadows on tho 
island of the most enquisite pui-ple. Tim sea 
still heaved with yesterday’s storm, but the 
motion only added to theb^uty of the sparkles 
and Waite foam that dimpled ai^^ curled qu the 
blue waters. The air was deiicious, after the 
closeness of the cabin, and Elliubr only wondered 
that more people were flot on dfi’ck to enjoy it. 
One or two stragglers came up, time after time, 
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and Legal! pacing the deck. Dr. Livingstone 
came up before very long ; but lie seemed to have 
made a rule of not obtruding himself on Ellinor 
excepting when he could be of some use. After 
a few words of common-place morning greeting, 
he, too, began to walk backwards and forwards, i 
wliile Ellinor sat quietly watching the lovely 
island receding fast from her view— a beautiful 
vision never to be seen again by her mortal ' 
eyes. • . 

‘ Suddenly there was a shock and stound all 
#vcr the vessel, her progress was stopped, and i 
a rocking vibration was felt everywhere. The 
quarter-decA was filled with blasts^ of steam, 
uiiicli obscured everything. Sick people came 
rushing up oub of their Mrths in strange un- 
•dress ; thb stcera^ passengers— motley and 
pictures^flue set of people, m many varieties of 


thankful to give her; especially as this unto- 
ward accident would increase the press of time iu. 
wliich what was to be done would have to be 
done. 

But no. Ellinor scarcely replied to his half- 
inquiry as to her reasons for Iiastening to Eng- 
land. She yielded to all his directions, agreed 
to his plans, but gave him none of her confidence, 
and he had to submit to this exclusion foum sym- 
pathy in the exact causes of her anxiety. 

» Once more in tlie dreary sala, with the gaudy 
painted ceiling, the bare dirty floor, the innu- 
merable rattling doors and windows 1 Ellinor 
was submissive aid patient in demeanour, be- 
cause so sick and despairing at heart. Her maid 
was fon limes as demonstrative of annoyance 


peaking Itni^ly tn all varieties c£ French and 
Italian patois. lElliiior stood up in s%nt won- 
dering dismay. Was the Santa ^Lucia^oing 
down on the great deep, and Dixon unaided in 
his peril ? Dr. Livingstone was by her s^e in 
a moment. She could scarcely see him fer the 
vapour, nor hear him for tl^ roar of the escaping 
steam. j 

“Do not be unnecessarily frightened,” he re- i 
peated, a little louder. “Some accident has 
occun’cd to the engines. I will go and make 
instant inquiry, and come back to you as soon as 
I can. Trust to me.” 

He came back to whore she *a.t trembling. 

“ A part of the engine is broken, tlirough the , 
carelessness of these Neapolitan engineers ; 
they say we must make tor the nearest port— 
return to Civita, in fact.” y 

“ But Elba is not many miles away.” said 
Ellinor. “K this steam were but away, you 
could see it still.” . • 

“ And if we were landed there vre might stay 
on the island for many days; no steamer 
touches there ; hut if we return to Civita, We 
shall be in time for the Sunday boat.” 

“Oh dear, dear!” said Ellinor. “To-day is 
the second — Sunday ^will he the fourth— the, 
assizes begin on the seventh ; how niiseftibly 
unfortunate ^ • 

“Y0sl” he said, “it is. And these.things 
always appear so doubly unfortunate when tliey i 
hinder our serving others! But it does not I 
folloq; -that because the assizes begin at Hel- ; 
lingford on tlie seventh, that Dixon’s trial will ; 
come on so lioon. We may still get to Mar- 
seilles on Monday evening ; on by miigcncc to I 
Lyons f it yill, it must, 1 fear be Thursday, at ' 
tlie* earliest, before we reach •Paris -•Thursday, 
the eighth — and I sujjpose you know of some 
exculpatory evidence that has to be hunted 
up?” ^ 

He added this unwillingly; for he saw that! 
Ellinm^ was jealous the secresy she iiad 
► hitherto maintained as to her reasons for believ- 
ing Dixon innocent; but he couW not help think- 
ing that she, jf gentle^ timid woman, unacens- 
fjimed to action or business, would lequire some | 
of the assistance which he would have been so 


something peculiar 
Ellinor — “1 am su 
apply to me if in any possible way I can help |’ 
you m this sad trouble of tours ?” ' 

“No, indeed I won’t said Ellinor, grdte- | 
fully, and putting eht her hand as a fbteu. He | ! 
took it, and held it ; she went on, a little more 
liastily than before: know you were 

good as ta say you would.gcv at once amjll see • 
Miss Mo^o, and tell her alteuknow, an^jjiat 
I will write to her as soon aO .<5an.” ^ ^ * 

“ May I not ask for cue he continuedf^ 
still holding her hand. ^ 


and efisgust ; she who liad no particular reason j 
for wanting to reach England, out who thought j 
it dignity to make as though she | 

, . At length the weary time was over ; and again I 
tiiey sailed past Elba," and arrived at Marseilles. : 
Now Ellinor began to feel how much assistance 
it was to her to have Dr. Livingstone fo» a “ cou- 
rier,” as he had several times^ called himself. 

CHAVTEll XIV. j 

“ Wiieue now ?” said the canon, as they ap- * 
proached the London-bridge station. " ! 

“ To the Great Western,” said she ; “ Hel- 
lingford is on that line, 1 see. But, please, now | 
we must part.” \ 

“ Then I may not go with you to Helling- 1 
fqf d ? At any rate, you will allow me to go witli | 
you to the railway station, and do my last office i 
I as courier in getting you your ticket and placing ' 
you in the carriage.” 

So they went together to the station, and 
learnt that no train was leaving for Hellingford ! 
for two hours. There was nothing for it but to 
go to the hotel close by, and pass away the time 
as best they could. * ’ 

Ellinor called for her maid’s accounts, and 
dismissed her. Some refreshment that the 
canon had ordered was eaten, and the table 
cleared. He began walking up and down the 
room, his* arms fol5ed, liis eyes cast down. 
Every now and then he loolted at the clock on 
tfle mantelpiece. IVlicn that showed that it 
only wautea a quarter of an hour to the time 
I abpointedfor^hc train to start, he came up to 
Eitiuor, who sat leaning her head upon her 
I hand, her hind resting on the table. 

“Miss lYilkins,” He began— and there was | 
something peculiar in his tono wliich startled 


sure vott will not scruple to 
any possible way I can help 



Certainly ; so kind a friend as yon shall hear 
all 1 can tell; that is»all 1 am at liberty to 
tell.” 

“ A friend I Yes, I am a friend ; and I will not 
urtre any other claim just now. Perhaps ” 

Ellinor could not affect to misunderstand 
him. His manner implied even more than his 
words. 

I “ No 1” she said, eagerly. “ We are friends, 
j That is it. ' 1 think wc shall always be friends^ 
though I will tell you now — something — this 
much — ^it is a sad secret. God help nie ! I am 
as guilty as poor Dixon, if, indeed, he is guilty — 
but he is innocent — indeed he is !” 

“ I f he is no more guilty than yon, I am sure 
he is! Let me be more than your friend, 
Ellinor — let me kiiow aH, and help yon all that 
I can, with the right of an affianced husband. 

“ No, no 1” said she, frightened both ^ what 
she had revealedv and his eager, warm' Rh|ftor- 
■| ing manner. “That can never be. You 
1 not know the disgrace that may be hanging over 
i me.” , • 

1 “ If Uiat is all,” said he, " I take my risk — 

i that is all — if you only fear that I may shrink 
I from sharing anf peril you may be exposed 
i to.” 

I “ It is not peril— it is shame and obloquy ” 

j she murmured. 

1 “ Well 1 shame and obloquy. Perhaps, if I 

! knew all, I could shield you from it.” 

! “ Don’t, pray, speak any more about it now ; 

if you do, I must say ' No.’ ”’ 

She did not perceive the implied encourage- 
ment in these words ; but he aid, and they suf- 
ficed to make him patient. The time was up, 
and he could only render her his last services as 
i courier, and none other but the necessary words 
I at starting passed betwten them. But he went 
! ; away from the station with a cheerful heart ; while 
! she, sitting alone and quiet, and at last approach- 
i ing near to the place where so much was to 
be decided, felt sadder and sadder, heavier and 
heavier. 

All the intelligence she had gained since she 
had seen the Galignani in Paris, had been from 
the waiter at the Great ^Western Hotel, who, 


after returning frou a vain search for an unoc- 
cupied Times, had volunteered the information 
that there was an unusual demand for the paper 
because of Hellingford Assizes;* and the trial 
there for murder that was going on. 

There was no electric telegraphs in tliose 
days ; at every station Ellinor put her head out, 
and inquired if the murder trial at Hellui^ord 
was ended. Some porters told her onb thing, 
some another, in their KVuTy ; she felt that she 
could not rely on thetm. 

.“Drive to Mr. Johnson’s, in the High- 
street— quick, quick. 1 will give you half-a- 


crown if you wj 
Eor- indeed,.] 
'^strajnra almo^ 
statipnt* wherei 
<hef^'’he trutH 

J t was*^^astH 
ousea in dl 


iLrance, her patience, was 
King ; yet at Hellingford 
PSss they could liave told 
Fared not ask the question, 
clock at night. In many 
country town there were 


nnusual lights and sounds. The inhabitants 
were showing their hospitality to such of the 
str^ers brought by the assizes, wJip were lin- 

B there now that the business that had 
t them was over. The judges had left 
the town that afternoon, to wina up the cir- 
cuit by the short list of a neighbouring county 
town. 

Mr. Johnson was entertaining a dinner-party 
of attorneys when he was summoned from dessert 
by the announcement of a “ lady who wanted to 
speak to him immediate and particular.” 

He went into his study in not the best of 
tempers. * There he found his clieilt. Miss Wil- 
kins, white and ghastly, standing % the Ire- 
place, with her eyes fixed on the door. 

“It is yon, Miss Wilkins I I'* am very 
glad-^”' , . . 

“ Dixon said she. It was all she could 
utten. ^ ' ‘"r " 



Mr. Mmson shook his liead^ I j 

“ Ah! that’s a sad piece of business, and I’m j , 
afraid it has'sliortenea your visit at Rome.” i 

“Jshe ?” |: 

“ Ay, I am afraid there’s no doubt of his 
guilj. At any rate, ,thc jury found him guilty, 
and——” 

“And!” she repeated, quickly, sitting down, ; 
the better to bear the words that she knew were 

coming j 

“ Is condemned to death.” 

“When?” 

“ The Saturday but one after the judges left i 
the town, I suppose — ^it’s the usual time.” ! 
“Who tried him?” 

^ “ Judge Corbet ; aiid, for a new judge, T must 
say I never knew one who got through his busi- 
ness so well. It^Svas really as much as 1 could I 
stand fb hear him condemning the prisoner to ; 
death. Dixon was undoubtedly guilty, and he I 

was as stubborn as could be — a sullen old fellow ! 
who would let no one help liim through. I am 
sure I did my best for him at Miss Monro’i de- 
sire and for your sake. B)jt he would furnish 
me with no particulars, help us to no evidence. 

I had the hardest w*ork fo keep him from con- 
fessing all before witnesses, who would have 
been bound repeat it as evidence against I 
him. .Indeed, I never thought he would have j 
pleaded ‘ Not Guilty.’ I think it was only with 
a desire to justify himself in the eyes of some 
old Haml^ acquaintances. Good God,^ Miss ' 
Wilkins 1 What’s the matter ? You’re not faint- 
ing I” He rang the bell till the rope remained 
in his hatfds. “Here, Esther! Jerry! Who- 
ever you are, come quick! Miss .Wilffins has 
fainted ! Water !• Wine 1 Tell Mrs. Johnson to 
come here directly I” , 

Mrs. Johnson, a kina, motherly woman, who 
had been excluded fron.' the “gentleman’s dinner- 
I party,” and had devoted hetf time to superintend- ' 
mg the dinner her husbmub had ordered, Came 
in ansil'er to his call for assistacicc, and found ,, i , 
Ellinor lying back in her chair white and sense- 
less. 

“ Bessy, ('iMiss Wilkinh has fainted; she ha<^ 
had a long journey, and is in a fidget about 
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DiKOjn, the old fellow who was sentenced to be 
hung for that murder, you know. I can’t stop 
here, I nmst go back to those men. You bring 
her rounoj and see her to bed. The blue room 
is empty since Horner left. She must stop here, 
and I’ll see her in the morning. Take care of 
her, and keep her mind as easy as you can, will 
you, for she can do no good In fidgeting.” 

And, knowing that he left EUinor in good 
hands, and wfth plenty of assistance about her, 
he returned to his friends. < 

EUinor came to herself before long. 

“ It was very foolish of me, but I aould not 
help it,” sahl she, apologeticfdly. 

^ lio; to be sure not, dear. Here, drink 
this ; is some of Mr. Johnson’s best port 
^ wine that*he has sent out ou purpose for you. 
Or would you ratl^r have some white soup^^or 
wluiL? have had everything j^u could think 
of at dinnci^aiid you’ve only to <tsk and have. 
And then you anust go to bed, my (%ir — Mr. 
Johnson says you must ; and there’s Ot well- 
aired room, for Mr. Horner only left us this 
morning.” ^ 

I must sec Mr. Johnson again, please.” 

“ But indeed you must ^ot. You must not 
worry your poor head wiUi business now; and 
Johnson would only talk to you on business. 
No; go to bed, and sleep soundly, and then 
you’ll gcjj up quite bright and strong, aud fit to 
talk about business.” 

“1 cannot sleep— I cannot rest till I have 
asked Mr. Johnson one or two ^nore questions ; 
iudeed I cannot,” pleaded EUinor. 

Mrs. Johnson knew that her husband’s orders 
ou such occasions were peremptory, and that Ae 
should come in for a good cwugal scolding if, 
after what he had said, sheVentured to send 
for him again. Yet EUinor looked so Entreat- 
ing aud wistful that she could hardly find in 
her heart to refuse her. A bright thought 
struck her. 

“Here is pen aud paper, my dear. Coifld 
you not write do^ the questions you wanted to 
ask ? and he’ll just jot down the answers upon 
the same piece of pappr. I’ll send it in by JeiTy. 
He has got friends to dinner with himp you 
see.” • 

‘EUfiior yielded. She sat, resting liei^ weary 
head on ker hand, and wondering what were the 
questions which woulcL have come so readily to 
her jemgue could she have been face to face 
with him. As it was, she only wrote this : 

“ IIow early can I see you to-morrow morn- 
ing ? Will you take all the ncccssfiry steps for 
my golhg t|p Dixoii as soon as possible ? Could 
I be admitted to him to-nighb?” • 

The pencilled answ^s were ; 

" Eight o’clock. Yes. No.” 

“I suppose he kno#B best,” ssdd EUinor, 
sigliiug as she read , the hut word. ”But it 
seems wicked in me to be going to bed— and he 
Up sp near,, in pcison.” • 

When slie rose up and st^d she felt the 
foriner dizzinqils return, and that reconciled her 
seekingrest before s!ie entered u|fca the duties 
wliich were becoming clever before her, now that 


i she knew all, and was on the scene of action. 
Mrs. Jolmson brought her white-wine whey iu- 
stead of the tea she had asked for ; and periiaps 
it was owing to this that she slept so soundly. 

CHAPTER XV. 

Whbh ElUnor awoke, the clear light ,of 
dawn was fully in the room. She could not re- 
member where she was ; for so many mornings 
she had wakened up in strange places tliat it 
look her several minutes before she could make 
out the geograjphical whereabouts of the heavy 
blue moreen curtail^, the print of the lorcT- 
lieutenant of the aouiity on the wall, and all the 
handsome ponderous mahogany furniture that 
stuffed up the room. As soon as full memory 
canfe^into her mind, She started up; nor did 
she go to bed again, although she saw by her 
watch on the dressing-table that it was not yet 
sir tr®5ck. She dressed herself with the dainty 
completeness so habitual to her that it had 
pecome an unconscious habit, and then — the 
instinct was irrepressible — she put on her 
bonnet and shawl, and went dowm, past the ser- 
vant on her knees cleaning the door-step, out 
into the fresh open air; and^so she found her 
way down the High-street to Hellingford 
Castle, the building in wliich the courts of 
assize were held — the prison in which Dixon 
lay condemned to die. She almost knew siic 
could not see him ; yet it seemed like some 
amends to her conscience for haviug slept 
tlirougli sp many hours of the night if she made 
the attempt. She went up to the porter’s 
IdSge, and asked the little girl sweeping out the 
place if she might see Abraham Dixon. The 
child stared at lier, and ran into the house, 
bringing out her father, a great burly man, who 
had not yet donned either coat or waistcoat, and 
who, conse^ently, felt the morning air as rather 
nipping. To him EUinor repeated her ques- 
tion. 

“ Him as is to be hung come Saturday 
se’nnight ? Why, ma’am, I’ve nought to do with 
it. You may go to the governor’s house aud 
try ; but, if you’U excuse me, you’ll have your 
walk for ypur pains. • Them in the condemned 
cells is nevet seen by nobody without the she- 
riff’s order'. You may go up to the governor’s 
house, and welcome ; but tney’ll only tell you 
the same.# Ywn’s the governor’s house.” 

EUinor fully believed the man, and yet she 
went on t(f the house indicated as if she still 
hoped that in her case there might be some ex- 
ceptiou to the rule, which she now remembered 
to havb heard of before, in days when such a 
poissible desire as to sfbd a condemned prisoner 
treated by her as a vlsh that some people 
might have, did have^people as far reniq^'ed 
from her circle of circumstances as the inha- 
bitants of the moon. Of course she met with 
the same reply, a little more abruptly given, as ^ 
if every man was from nia birth bound fo lyiorTK 
such an obvious regulation. 

She went out past the porter, nowH^fuUir 
clothed. He was sorry for her disapi^dfnfment,,. 
but could not help sayiim, with a sligiit tone • 
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of exultation: "Well, you « see I was right, 
I” 

She walked as nearly round tlic castle as ever 
she could, looking up at the few high-barred 
windows she could see, and wondering in what, 
part of tlio building Dixon was confined. Then 
slie went into the adjoining ^churchyard, and 
sitting down upon a tombstone, she gazed idly 
at the view snread below lier—- a view which 
was considerea as the lion of the place, to be 
shown to all strangers by the inhabitants 
Hellingford. Ellinor did not see it, however. 
She only saw the blackness of that fatal night. 
The hurried work — the lantei*M glancing to and 
fro. She only heard the hard Dreathing of those 
who arc engaged upon unwonted labour; the 
few Iioarse muttered words ; the swaying <9fS:he 
branches to and fro. All at once the churcli, 
clock above Jier struck eight, and then peale(r 
out for distant lajjourers to cease thelPJ'^wark 
for a time; such was the old custom of the 
j)Jacc. Ellinor rose up, and made her waf‘ 
back to Mr. Johnson’s house in High-ftreet. 
The roo^i felt close and confined m which 
she awaited her interview with Mr. Johnson, 
who had sent do.vn an apology for having 
overslept himself, and at last made his ap- 
]>earance in a liurried, half-awakened state, in 
consequence of his late hospitality of the night 
before. 

" 1 am so sorry I gave you all so much trouble 
last ingbt,” said Ellinor, apologetically. 
was over-tiied, and uiuch shocked by the news 
I heard.” 

"No trouble, no trouble, I am sure. Neither 
Mrs. Johnson nor I felt it in the least a trouble. 
Many ladies, I knovr, feel such things very try- 
ing, though there are others that can stand a 
judge’s putting on the»black cap better than 
most men. Tm sure I saw some as composed 
as could be under Judge Corbet’s speech.” 

" But, about. Dixon? He must not die, Mr. 
Johnson.” 

" VV ell, I don’t know that he will,” said Mr. 
Johnson, in something of the tone of voice he 
wonld have used in soothing a child. "Judge 
Corbet said something about the possibility of a 
pardon. The jury did not recommend him to 
mercy ; you see, his looks went so much again?^ 
him, and all the evidence was so strong, and no 
defence, so to speak, for he vroulfj npt furnish 
any information on which we could base de- 
fence. But the judge did give oome hope, 
to my mind, though there are others that think 
differently.” 

" I tell you, Mr, Johnson, he must not die, 
and he shall not. To whom must 1 go ?” 

" Whew ! Have you^ot additional evidence ?” 
with a sudden sharp glance of professional in- 
qiury. c . . 

" Never answered. " I, beg 


the case, that must urge a reprieve — Judge 
Corbet.” 

: Judge Corbet?” 

" Yes ; and he was rather inclined Co take a 
merciful view of the whole case. I saw it in 
his charge. He’ll be the person for you to sec. 
I suppose you don’t like to give. me your con- 
fidence, or else I could arrange and draw up 
what will have to be said?” 

" No. What 1 have to say must be spoken 
to the arbiter — to no one else., I am afraid I 
answered you impatiently just now. You mu9»^. 
forgive ngi; if you knew all, I am sure you 
would.” • 

" Say no more, my dear lady. We will siyp- 
pose you have some evidence not adducecHU tlio 
trial. Well ; you must go up and see the judge, ' 
since you ddh’t choose to impart it to any one, 
and lay it before him. lie will, doubtless, com- 
pare it with l\j^ notes of the trial, apd S'gn Tiow 
far it agnees with them. Of come you *must 


, your pardon 
’i^nds the , 
‘ passecr.”*: vj 

j^such 


e p only tell me into whose 
^f tife and death have 

le Secretary’s— Sir Philip 
ff# cannot access to him on 
K • It is judge who ' tried i 


be prep wed with some kind of proof ; for Judge 
Corbet will hihre to test your evidence.” 

" J^t seems strange to think of him as the 
judge,” said Ellinor, almost to herself. 

" 1/i^y, yes. He’s, but a young judge. You 
knew him at Haiiilcy, I suppose ? I remem b(jr 
his reading there with Mr. Ness.” 

^ " Yes. But do not let us talk more about that 
time. Tell me, when can I see Dixon ? I liave 
been to the castle already, but they said I must 
have a sheriff’s order,” 

" To be sure, o I desired Mrs, Johnson to tell 
you so last night. Old Ormerod was dining here ; 
ho is clerk to the magistrates, and 1 told itim of 
yorar wish. He said Ife would see Sir Henry 
Croper, and have the order here before ten. 
But all this time J/rs. Johnson is waiting break- 
fast for«us. Let me take you into the dining- 
room.” ^ 

It was very hard work for Ellinor to do her 
duty as a guest, and to allow herself to be inte- 
rested and talked to on local affairs by her host 
and hostess. But she fplt as if she had spoken 
shortly and abruptly to Mrl Johnson in tlieir 
previous conversation, and^that she must try and 
make> amends for it ; so she attended to all the 
details about th». restoration of tlie churcii, and 
the difficulty of getting a good music-master for 
the thr^e little Miss Jolmsons, with all her usual 
gentle good breeding au^ patience, though no 
one can tell how her heart and ims^iuatioji jverc 
full of the coming interview with poor old 
Dixon. 

By-aad-bj Mr, Johnson was called out of the 
room to see Mr. Ormerod, and receive order 
of admissien froi» him. Ellinor clasped Her 
hands tight together as she listened with appa- 
rent composure to Mrs. ibhtison’s never-ending 

S raise of the Tonic Sf/.-fa system. But, when 
£r. Johnson returned, she could not help inter- 
rupting her eulogy, and saying, 

" Th&i, I may go now P” 

"Yes; the ondcr was there — slie might gb,. 
and Mr. Jolinson would accompany her, to see 
that she mefjtwith no diiSCulty or obstacle. 

As they w^ked thither, he told her that some 
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one— ;a turnkey, or some one— would have to 
be present at the interview; that such was 


always the rule in the case of condemned pri- 
soners; out that if this third person was 
“obliging,” he would keep out of earshot. Mr. 
Johnson quietly took care to see that the turn- 
key wdio accompanied Ellinor was “ obliging.” 

The man took her across high-walled courts, 
along stone corridors, and tiirough many locked 
doors, before^ they came to the condemned 
cells. 

, “ Tve had three at a time in here,” said he, 

unlocking the final door, “ after Judg% Morton 
had been licre. We always called him the 
‘.^anjjing Judge.’ But it’s five years since he 
died, 1lna now# there’s never more than one 
^n at a ti^e ; though once it was a woman for 
poisoning her husband. Mary Jones wjis her 
name.” * • 


Tlicv, stoi>^ passage out of wl^h the cell’s 
opened was light, imd bare, and scr»^mulousiy 
clean. Over* each door was a small l^rrcd 
window, and an outer window of the same de- 
scription was placed high up in the cell, ijjhich 
the turnkey now opened. 

Old Abraham Dixon was^ sitting on the. side 
of his bed, doing nothing. *His head was Dent, 
liis frame sunk, and he did not seem to care to 
turn round and see w*ho it was that entered. 

Ellinor tried to keep down her sobs while the 
man went up to him, and laying his hand on 
his shoulder, and lightly shaking him, he 
said : • 

“ Here’s a friend come to see you, Dixon.” 
Then, turning to Ellinoi% he added, “There’s 
some as takes it in this\ind o’ stunned wdjr, 
while others are as restless as a wild beast in a 
cage, after they’re sentencerfj^’ And then he 
withdrew into the passage, leaving tUb door 
open, so that he could see all ^bat passed if 
he chose to look, but ostentatiously keeping 
his eyes averted, and whistling to himself, so 
that he could not hear what they said to each 
other. j. 

Dixon looked up at Ellinor, but then let his 
eyes fall on the gro^d again; tJie increased 
trembling of his shrunk frame was tlio only^ign 
he ^ve that he had recognised iKr. 

Me* sat down by him, and took hi^ large 
horny hand in hers. She wanted to overcome 
her inclination to so)\ hysterically before she 
spok^ • She stroked the iJbny shrivelled fingers, 
on which her hot scalding tears kept drop* 
WS- 

“ Dunnot do that,” said he, at length, in a 
hollow %oicp. “Dunnot take on about it; it’s 
best as it is, missy.” • • 

** l^o, Dixon, it is nq^ best. It shall not be. 
You know it shall not — cannot be.” 

“ Fm rather tired of lising. It’s been a great 
strain and labour for me. £ think I’d as lief be 
with God as with^en. And yon see, I were 
i4t^d on him eger sin’ he were a little Rd, and 
Qd me what hard times he had at school, he 
iud,' just as if X were his brother I I loved him 
.•^xt to Molly Greaves,* -Dear 1 anct I shall see 
her again, I reckon, come next Saturday week ! 


They’ll think well on me, up there. I’ll be 
bound ; though I cannot say as I’ve done all as” 
I should do here below.” 

*f'But, Dixon,” said Ellinor, “you know who 
did this— tins— 

“ Guilty o’ murder,” said he. “That’s what 
they called it. Murder. And that it never 
were, choose who did it.” 

“ My poor, poor father did it. I am going 
up to London this afternoon — I am going to see 
tlie judge, and tell him ail.” 

“ Don’t you demean yourself to liiat fellow, 
missy. It’s him as left you in the lurch as soon 
as sorrow and shafse came nigh you.” 

He looked up at her now, for the first time ; 
but she went on as if she had not noticed those 
wisfffil weary eyes. • 

• “ Yes I I shall go to him. I know who it is ; 
and I am resolvco. After all, he may be better 
thaii*irilranger, for real help and i shall never 
remember any — anything else, when 1 think of 
^ou, good faithful friend.” 

“He looks but a wizened old fellow in his 
grey wig. I should hardly ha* kiiowii^him. I 
gave him a look, as much as to say, ‘ I could tell 
tales o’ you, my lord judge, if I chose.’ I don’t 
know if he heeded me, though. 1 suppose it 
were for a sign of old acquaintance that he said 
he’d recommend me to mercy. But I’d sooner 
have death nor mercy, by long odds. Yon man 
out there says mercy means Botany Bay. It 
would be like killing me by inches, that would. 
It would. Fd liefer "0 straight to Hcwaven 
than live on, among the black folk.” 

■He began to shake again ; this idea of trans- 
portation, from its very mysteriousness, was 
more terrifying to him.than death. He kept on 
saying plaintively, “Missy, you’ll never let them 
send me to Botany Bay — I could not stand 
that.” 

“No, no I” said she. “You shall come out 
of tills prison, and go home with me to East 
Chester— I promise you, you shall. I promise 
I you. I don’t yet quite know how, but trust in my 
promise. Don’t fret about Botany Bay. If you go 
there, I go too — I am so sure you will not go. 
And you kiy^w if you have done anything against 
the law in concealing that fiital night’s work,'I 
dvl too> and if you are to be punished, 1 will 
be punished too. But I feel sure it will be right 
—I mean, .as tight as pythiug can be, with the 
recollection of that time present to us, as it 
must alway#be.” She almost spoke these last 
words to herself; They sat on, hand in hand, 
for n few minutes more m silence. 

“I fhought you’d come to me. I knowed 
you were far away in f<tfe5gti parts. But I used 
to pray to 6bd. ^Dear lira God !’ I used to 
say, ‘ let me see her again.’ < I told the cliapkin 
as Fd begin to pray for repentance— at after I’d 
done praying that I might see you once again : 
for it just seemed to take all my strength to say 


those words as I have named. And ifliqBght' 
as how God knew what was in my heart better 
than 1 could tell Him. How I was mai«^ au<^ 
sorry for all as Fd ever done wrong ; 1 allay.^> . 

were, at after it was done but 1 thought as no * 

• X 
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“Yes,” she replied, witLa low^ steady voice, 

' iojoking iiim full in the face, with sad solenm eyes. 

The tnith flashed into his mind. He shaded Lis 
face, and did not speakfor. a minute or two. Then 
he said, not looking up^ a. little hoarsely, “ This,, 
then, was the shame you told me of long ago.” 

“ Yes,” said she. 

Both sat quite still; quite silent for some 
time. Through the silence a sliarp clear voice 
was heard speaking through tlie folding-doors. 

“ Take the kedgeree down, and tell' the cocjf. 
to keep it hot for the judge. It is so tiresome 
people coining on business here, as if the judge I 
liad hot his proper hours for (leing at chamoers.” i 
He got up hastily, and went into ^e dining- ! 
room ; but he bad audibly some difficulty in | 
curbing his wife’s irritalfion. * ‘ ! 

“When he came back, Ellinor said : ' c 

“I am afraid I ought not. to have c qine h ere, 
now.” o 

“ Oh 1 it’s all nonsense I” said he, in a tone of 
annoyance. “ You’ve done quite right.’* fle 
seated himself where he had been before ; and 
again hclf-covered his face wdth his hand. 

“ And Dixon knew of this. I believe I must 
put the fact plriiilly to you — your father was the 
guilty person ? He murdered Dunster ?” 

“ f cs: If you call it murder. It was done 
by a blow, in the heat of passion. No one can 
ever fell how Dunster atways irritated papa,” 
said Ellinor, in a stupid heavy way ; and then 
she sighed. 

“ How’- do you know this ?” There was a kind 
of tender reluctance in the judge’s voice, as he 
put aU these questions. Ellinor had made Sip 
her mind beforehand that something like them 
must be asked, and must also be answered ; but 
she mioke like a sleep-walker. ^ 

“ 1 came into papa’sToom .just after he had j 
struck Mr. Dunster the blow. * He w’as Iving in- 1 
sensible, as wc thought — dead, as be realfy w'as.” I 
“ What was Dixon’s part in it ? He must have | 
known a good deal about it. And tlie horse- 1 
lancet that viras found with his name upon it ?” | 
“ Papa went to wake Dixon, and he brought j 
his fleam — I suppose to try and bleed him. I 
have said enough, have I net? I seem, so confused. ! 
But I'will answer wy question to make it ap- 
pear that Dixon is innoqe at.” » 

The judge had hcen noting all down. He 
sat still now without replying to Then he 
wrote rapidly, referring, to Sis previous paper, 
from time to time. In five minutes or so he 
read the facts which Ellinor had stated, as he 
now ajpranged them, in a legal and connected 
form. '^e just asked her one or tw<T trivial 
questions as he did so. Then he read it over to 
her, and asked her it. She took up ^he 
pep,' and held it, hesita^ng. 

“ This will never be mado public ?” said she. 


“No! I shall ti 
Ilonie Secretary^^ 
‘iTbfcik you. 
OOme"to*thia.” 

«> “ %here are^^m^ 
the jud^e, 
paper in an 


i care that no one but the 
^ not help it, now it has 

v'. 

jy men like Dixon,” said 
iiimself, as he sealed the 


“No!” said Ellinor. “I never knew any 
one so faithful.” 

And just at the same moment tlie reflection 
on a less faitliiol person that these woixls might 
seem to imply struck both of them, and eachin- 
atinetively glanced at the oilier. 

“ Ellinor !” said the Judge, after a moment’s 
pause. “We are friends, I hope ?” 

“ Yes ; fripnds,” said she, quietly and sadly. 
He felt a little cjia^ined ^ nef ausw^er. Why, 
he could hardly tell. To cover any sign of his 
feeling he went on talking. , 

“ Where are you living now P” 

“At Jlast Chester.” 

“ But you come sometimes to town, don’t y^eu? 
Let us know always— whenever you coeflib ; and 
Lady Corbet shall call on you. Indeed, I wish' " 
you’dclet nte bring her to see you to-di},y 
“ Thank yVim. I am going straight^ back to 
Hellmgford jeat least, as socK/i ^you'^'mi get 
me thcjtv\rd,on for Dixon.” ' e 
* He half smiled at her ignorance® 

“ The parUon must be sent to the sheriff, wlio 
bol^s the warrant for his execution. But, of 
course, you may have every assurance that it 
shal] be sent as soon as possible. It is just the 
same as if he had it\ow.” 

“ Thank you veiy much,” said Ellinor, rising. 

‘ “ Pray don’t go without breakfast. If you 
would rather not see Lady Corbet just now, it 
shall be sent in to you in this room, unless you | 
liave already breakwsted.” i 

“ No, thank you ; I would rather not. You 
are very kind, and I am very glad to have seen 
you once again. There is just one thing more,” | 
s&id slie, colouring a fittlc and hesitating. “ Tiiis : 
note to 3^011 was found under papa’s pillow after his ; 
death ; some of ft, refers to past things ; but 1 
shouldHic glad ifyou could think as kindly as you 
can of poorpapa — and so— ifyouwill readit — ; — ” 
He took it and read it, not without emotion, i 
Then he laid it down on his table, and said, 
t “ Poor man ! he must have suffered a great 
deal for that night’s And you, Ellinor, 

you have suffered too.’^ 

Yes, she bad suffered ; jind he who spoke had 
been one of the ipstniments of her suffering, al- 
though he secDi^ forgetful of it. She shook her 
head ^ little for reply. Then she looked up at him 
— tliey were both stauding at the time — and 
said: 

“ I think I shall be happier now. I always 
knew it must be found out. Once more, good- 
by, and thank you. I may take this letter, I sup- 
pose ?” said sue, casting envious loving eyes at 
lier father’s note, lying unregarded on the table. 

“ Oh I certainly, certainly,” said he ; and then 
he took her hand; he hclu it, while ho looked ^ 
Into her face. He had thought it changed' 
when he , had first ae£n her, but it ytAs now 
almost the same to him as of yore. T^^sweet 
shy eyes, the indicated dimp}p in the cheek, and 
sometlAng of fever had brought a faint 
flush into her usually colourless cheeks. Marn.'^d 
judge though he was, hc^was not §urc if shef hsb" 
not more efarms for hkn st ill in her sorrow aii/' ,i ^ 
her shabbiness than the handsome sf«ately wife ' » 
' V • 
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in tbc next room, Tf^hose looks had uot been 
of the pleasantest when ho had left her a few 
minutes liefore. He sighed a little regretfully 
as Elliiior went away. He had obtained the 
position he had struggled for, and sacrificed 
for ; but now he could not help wishing that 
the slaughtered creature, laid on the shrine of 
his ambition were alive agsdn. 

The kedgei^e wp brought up again, smoking 
hot, but it remained untasted by him^ and 
, ^l ougli he appeared to be reading tiie Times, he 
not see a word of the distinet' type. His 
wife, meanwhile, continued her complaints of 
the untimely visitor, whose name he did not 
gi^e her in its correefed form, as he was not 
anxious that shb should have it .in her power to 
identify the call of this morning witfi a possible 
future aequaintanoc. ^ • 

jEllinor reached Mr. Johnson's house 
in HeAiugf^ that afternoon, shs found Miss 
Monro was the?e, and tliat she had biien with 
much difficulty" restrained by Mr. Johnsois from 
follo\ying Eliiuor to London. 

Miss Monro fondled and purred iuartiguiately 
through her tears over her recovered darling, 
before she could speak intelligibly enough to 
tell her that Canon Livingstone had come 
straight to see her immediately on his return 
to East Chester, and had suggested her journey 
to llcllingford, in order that she miglit be of all 
the comfort she could to Ellinor. She did not 
at first let out that he.had accompanied her to 
Hellingford ; she was a little afraid of Ellinor’s 
* displeasure at his bmng there ; Ellinor had al- 
ways objected so much io any advance to ii]ti- 
mney w'lth him that Miss Monro had wished to 
make. But Ellinor was different now, 

“How white you are, !N%lly,” sa^ Miss 
Monro. “ You have beeu travelling too much 
and too fast, iny child.” ' 

“My head aches!” said Ellinor, wearily. 
“ But I must go to the castle, and teU my poor 
Dixon that he is reprieved, — I am so tiixfd 1 
Will you ask Mr. Johnson to get me leave to see 
him ? He wdll know all about it.” 

She threw licrself*down on the bed in the 
spare room ; the bed with the heavy blu# cur- 
tains., After an unheeded rciilfbnst ranee, Miss 
Monro went to do her bidding. But it was now 
late afternoon, and Mr. Johnson said that it 
would be impossible f§r him to get permission 
frouv tlie sheriff that night. 

“ Besides,” said he, courteously, “one scarcely 
knows whether Miss Wilkins, may ^ot give the 
old false hopes, whether she has not been 
escitea to diave hopes herself ; it might be 
a cruel kindness to let her* see hflii, without 
more legal certainty tSk to what his sentence, or 
reprieve, is to be. By ^-morrow morning, if I 
have Mopcily understooS her story, wnich was 
a littfii confused——” 

“ She is so dreadfully tired, poor exeat ure,” 
in Miss Monro, who never 4R>uld Dear the 
Imqdow of a suspicion . that 'Ellinor was not 
wisest, best, 4u all relations and situations of life. 

' Mr. Johnson went on, with a* deprecatory 
jbow ; “ then — yeally is tl^only coui*se 


open to her besides, — ^persuade her to rest for 
this erehing. By to-morrow morning I will 
hate obtained the shcrilTs leave, and he will 
most ipeely have heard from London.” 

“ Thiwk you ! I believe that wdl be best.” 

^*It is the only course,” said ke. 

When Miss Monro returned to the bedroom, 
Ellinor was in a. heavy feverish slumber : so 
feverish and so uneasy did she appear, that, after 
the hesitation of a moment or two, Miss Monro 
kad no scruple in wakening her. 

But she did not appear to understand the 
answer to her request ; she did not seem even 
to remember thatishe had made any request. 

The journey to England, the misery, the 
surpiyes, had been too much for her. The 
morrow morning came,* bringing the formal free 
pardon for Abraham Dixon. The sheriff’s 
order.^((y her admission to see the old man lay 
awaiting her wish to use but she knew 
l^otbing of all this. 

For days, nay weeks, she hovered between life 
and ddath, tended, as of old, by YIiss Monro, while 
good Mrs. Johnson was ever willing to assist. 

0 One summer evening ii^ early June she 
wakened into memory. 

Miss Monro heard the faint piping voice, as 
she kept her watch by the bedside. 

“ tVliere is Dixon V” asked she. 

“ At the canon's house at Bromham.” This was 
the name of Dr. Livingstone's country parish. 

“WiyP” 

“We* thought it better to get him into 
country air, and fresh scenes, at once.” 

“l^wisheP” 

“Much better. Get strong, and ho shall 
come to sec you.” 

“ You are sure all is right?” said Ellinor. 

“ Sure, my dear. Afl is quite right.” 

Then Ellinor went to sleep again out of very 
weakness and weariness. 

From that time she recovered pretty steadily. 
Her great desire was to return to East Chester 
as soon as possible. The associations of grief, 
anxiety, and coming illness, connected with 
Helliimford, made her wish to be once again in 
the soIemM quiet suifhy Close of Ejist Chester. 

Canon Livingstone cainff over to assist Miss 
Monro in managing the journey with her invalid. 
But he did not mtrude himself upon Ellinor, any 
more than In^iad done in coming from home. 

The morning after her retura. Miss Mom*o 
said : 

“Do you feel strong enough to see Dixon?” 

“ Yes. Is he here r” 

“ He is at the canon's house. He sent for 
him from Bromham, In order that he might be 
ready for you to see himiwheu you wished.” 

“ riease let him come directly,” sidd Ellinor, 
flushing and trembling. • 

,She went to the door to meet the tottering 
old man ; she led him to the easy^hair that had., 
been placed and arranged for her^lf;MkShe 
knelt down before him, and put his haiuis on her 
head, he trembling andsluikingall the wjkle. » 

“Forgive me all the shame and misery,. 
Dixoh.^ Say you forgive^ ; and give me your 
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blessing. And then let nefer a word of the 
terrible past be spoken between us.*’ 

It’s not for me to fot^ve you as never did 
harm to no one—’* ^ ^ 

“ But say you do — it will ease my heart.’* 

“I forgive thee!” said he. .Ajid then, he 
raised himself to his feet with effort, and 8taad> 
ing up above her, he blessed her solemnly. 

After t^t he sat down, she by him, gazing at 
him. 

Yon’s a good man, missy,” said he, at len^^/^l 
lifting his slow eyes and looking at her. 
“ Better nor t’other ever was.” 

•“ He is a good man,” said Elliiior. 

But no more was spoken on the subject. 
The next day, Canon Livingstone madp his 
formal call. Ellinor wodld fain have kept Miss 
Monro in the room, but that worthy lady kncwi 
better than to stop. 

They went on* forcing talk on inoiffeifent. 
subjects. At last he could speak no louges^j 
on everything but that which he had most at ‘ 
heart. “ Miss Wilkins 1” (he had got uf , and 
was standing by the mantelpiece, apparently 
examining the ornaments upon it)-~“Mis% 
Wilkins ! is there^ny cliance of your giving me 
a favourable answer now — ^you know what I 
mean — what we spoke about at the Great 
Western Hotel, that day ?” 

Ellinor hung her head. 

. “ You know that I was once engaged before?” 

“Yes! Iknow; to Mr. Corbet— he that is 
now the judge — ^you cannot suppose that would 
make any aifference — if that is all. I have 
loved you, and you only, ever since we met 
eighteen years ago — ^Miss Wilkins — Ellinor — 
put me out of suspense.” 

“ I will !” said she, putting out her thin white 
hand for him to take and kiss, almost with teara 
of gratitude, but she seemed frightened at bis 
impetuosity, and tried to check him. “ Wait — 
you have not heard all — my poor, poor father, 
la a fit of anger, irritated beyond nis bearing, 
struck the blow that killea Mr. Dnnster — 
Dixon and 1 knew of it, just after the blow was 
struck — we helped to hide it — ^we kept the secret 
— my poor father died of ^rrow andtremorse — 
you noMf know all— ^an you still love me P It 
seems to me as if 1 had been an accomplice ili 
such a terrible thing !” 

“ Poor, poor- Ellinor 1” said hi; now taking 
her in his arms as to a shelter. “ How I wish 
1 had known of all this years and finis ago : 1 
could have stood between you and so much I” 

Those who pass through the village of Brom- 
ham, and pause to look over the lanieUiedge 
that separates the reetbry garden from the 
road, may often see, summer days, an old, 
oldcman, sitting in a wicker-chair, out upon the 
lawn. He leans upon his stick) and seldom raises 
his bent,hea^; ,but for all that his eyes are on a 
p4Wo little fmry children who come 
*%eir small joys and sorrows, and 
t lisp his name, almost as soon as 
of their father and mother. 

; Monro often absent ; and although 
to retain /.he old hpuse in the* Close 
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for. winter quarters, she generally maker her 
way 'across to Canon Livingstone’s residence 
every evening. , 

$0 ENDS “a DAKK night’s WOKK.” 


OLD ALEXANDRIA. 

A TRACT of Egyptian desert sand 
Sweeping in undulating swells, 

A low sea-beach without pebbles of shells, 
Patches of meagre san-humt grasses 
Through which the sea-wind whirrs as it passes < 
Across {he desolate strand. 

Fragments of marble, grey and wtii^. 

Basalt like iron and black as night, 

Rich red porphyry, ana verd antique 
And here and there the skull of h Greej^ * 

That crunV^les to dust in your hand. 

For when c. fellah has need* of stones ** 

To make his miserable den, , ^ 

He goes ancf robs the buried men 
And iivihe great Necropolis * 

Yonroften cqme on a deep abyss • 

In whose sid» are many a broken tomb, 

An^. jif you peer into their inner gloom 
You may see these dead men's bones. 

Beneath a sandy &hell-less shore 
Lies scattered with fragments of masonry, 

And marble pavements the Romans of yore 
Spread out to make a dainty floor 
For their baths in the tidelcss sea. 

Like a dolphin in the throes of death 
Those Mediterranean waters lie, 

Dyed with violet, green and blue, 

Gold and amber and every hue. 

By the angry evening, sky. 

Down from the lowering purple cloud. 

Suddenly drops the scarlet sun. 

And a scarlet fl^h from the evening gun. 

And #burst o^^uggish smoke, snow-w'hite, 

And a thundq) sullen and loud 
Come over the sea, and the day dies down 
To his grave in the wave with an angry frown, 
,\nd 1 wander home thro' the night. 


RATHER A STRONG DOSE. 

“ Doctor John Campbell, the minister of 
the Tabernacle Chapel, Finsbury, and editor of 
the British Banner, &c., with that n1as8ive 
vigour which distinguishes his style,” did, wc 
are informed by Mr. fiovtiTT, “ deliver a verdict 
in the Banner, for November, 1852,” of great 
importance and favour to the Table-rnpping 
cause. We are not informed whetiicr the 
Public, sitting in judgment on the question, 
reserved any point in this great verdict fbr sub- 
sequent consideration ; but the verdict would 
seem to have been regaled by a peryi^se ge- 
neration as not quite final, inasmuch as Mr. 
Howitt finds it neces4kry to re-open the case, 
a round* ten years afterwards, in nine hundred 
and sixty-two stiff octavo pages, published by 
Messrs.^Longinan and Company. * f 

Mr. Howitt iF in such a hristllug temper Fa 
the Supernatural subject^ that we .will not tak^ 
the great lilrarty of arguing any point with liimr 
But — with, the view of assisting hiirvto make 
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conTorts— we will * infortiti our- renders, on bis 
conclusive authority, what they are required to 
believe; jiremisiug what may rather astonish 
them in connexion with their views of a certain 
historical trifle, called The Reformation, that their 
present state of unbelief is all the fault of Pro* 
testantism, and that ** it is high time, therefore, 
to protest against Protestantism.** 

They will please to believe, 'by way of an 
easy liegiiming, all the stories of good and evil 
demons, ghosts, prophecies, communication with 
^"<*?pints, and practice of magic, that ever ob- 
tained, or are said to have ever obtainSd, in the 
I Nortli, in tflc South, in the East, in the West, 

I frAn tjm earliest and darkest ages, as to which 
i we have %ny lufty intelligence, real or supposi- 
titious, down to the yet unfinished displace- 
I rncnt of»the red men in North Ajierica. • They 
I will please to believe that nothing in this wise 
! was cUhngedn^^ the fulfilment of 6ur Saviour’s 
j mission upon dhrth ; and further, tl»t what 
Saint Paul did, can be done again, and ha» been 
! done again. As this is not much to begin w^ith, 
they will throw in at this point rejcgjiien of 
i Pauada^y and Buewstek, and ** poor PApy,** 
and implicit acceptance of 4;hose shining lights, 
tlie Reverend Charles Beech eb, and tlie | 
Reverend Henuy AVaud Beecher (“ one of j 
the most vigorous and eloquent preachers of 
America”), and the Reverend Adin Ballou. i 
Having thus cleared the way for a healthy I 
exercise of faith, our advancing readers will i 
next proceed especially to bcliciTe iu the old story , 
of the Drummer of Tedworth, in the inspiration I 
I of George Pox, in “ the sj^ritualism, propheeijp, 

. and prevision** of Huntington tlie coal-porter 
(him who prayed for the leather breeches which 
I iniraculou^y fitted him), and ^cn in thp Cock- 
I lane Ghost. They will pleaswind up, before 
I fetching their breath, with belic^ng that- there 
' is a close analogy between rejection of any such 
plain and proved facts as those contained iu the 
whole foregoing catalogue, and the opposition #u- 
dountered by the iuventvyTs of railways, lighting 
bj gas, microscopes and telescopes, and vaccina- 
tion. This stinging co*sidoration they will always 
carry rankling in their remorseful hearts as^hey 
advance. , • . 

As touching the Cpclrdaue ghost, ow con- 
science-stricken readers will please particularly 
to reprpacli themselvesrfor haying ever supposea 
that#irnportaiit spiritual manifestation to have 
been a gross imposture which was thoroughly 
detected. They will please to belieire that Dr. 
JoHNSOH believed in it, and that, in Mr, 
Howitrs words, he “ appears to have had excel- 
lent reasons for his belief.*** With* a view to 
this end, the faithfulewill be so good as to 
obliteiate from their ]y|psw£LLS the following 
passage ; “ Many of my readers, I am convinceo, 
are to this hour under an impression that John- 
son was thus foolithly deceived. It wjR tbere- 

B Je surprise fhem a good deal ^icii uiey are 
ffcjrmed upon undoubted authority that John- 
on was one 'of those# by whom imposture 

^as detected. The story had becoirH so popular, 
he thought it shou^ be inve|]jgatcd, and 


in this research he was assisted by the Rev. Dr. 
Douglas, now Bishop of Salisbury, the great 
detector of impostures’* — and therefore tremen- 
dously obnoxious to Mr. Howitt — " who informs 
me tnat after the gentlemen who went aud ex- 
amined into the evidence \yere satisfied of its fal- 
sity, Johnson wrote in their presence an account 
of it, which was published in the newspajpei^s 
aud ^ntleman’s Magazine, and undeceived the 
world.” But as there will still remain another 
highly inconvenient passage in the Boswells of 
the true believers, they must likewise be at the 
trouble of cancelling the following also, re- 
ferring to alatertkne: “He (Johnson) expressed 
great indignation at the imposture of the Cock- 
lan^(^host, aud related with much satisfaction 
how he had assisted in detecting the cheat, and 
had published an account of it iu the news- 
paper.”^ 

They will next believe (i# they be, in the 
isords of Captain Bobadil, “ so generously 
minded**) iu the transatlantic trance-speakers 
“ who* professed to speak from direct inspira- 
tion,” Mrs. Coiu Hatch, Mrs. Heisdersoe, 
Miss Emma Hardinge ;^ud tliey w'ill be- 
lieve in those eminent ladieis having “spoken 
on Sundays to five hundred thousand hearers” 
— small audiences, by tlie way, compared with 
the intelligent concourse recently assembled in 
the city of New York, to do honour to the Nup- 
tials of General the Honourable T. Barnum 
Thumb. At about this stage of their spiritual 
education, they may take the opportunity of be- 
lieving in “ letters from a distinguished gentle- 
man of New York, in which the frequent ap- 
pearance of the gentleman’s deceased wife and 
of Dr. Franklin, to him and other well-known 
friends, are unquestionably unequalled in the 
annals of the marvellou'h.” Why these modest 
appearances should seem at all out of the common 
way to Mr. Howitt (who would be in a state of 
flaming indignation if wc thought them so), we 
could not imagine, until we found on reading 
further, “it is solemnly stated that the ^Yit- 
nesses have not only seen but touched these 
spirits, and handled the clothes and hair of 
Franklin.”* Without presuming to go Mr. 
Howitt’s length of consiflering this by any 
rfteans a marvellous experience, we yet veu-' 
ture to confers that it has awakened in our 
mind many Hxteresting speculations touching 
the present whereabout in space, of the spirits 
of Mr. HofTitt’s own departed boots and hats. 

The next articles of belief arc Belief in the mo- 
derate^gures of “thirty thousand media k the 
United States in 1853 ; ’ and k two million five 
hundred thousand spiritualists in the ^me coun- 
try of composed minds, iiPl855, “ professing to 
have arrived at their convictions of spiritual 
communication fr^ personal experience and 
in “ an average tale of increase of three himdred 
thousand per ^um,” still iu the same country •< 
of calm philosophers. Belief in spiritual hik- 
ings, in all manner of American places, aud, 
among others, k the house of “a Doctof^help^ 
at Stratford, Connecticut, a man of th^ighest • 
charadtpr for , ktelligencej” says Mr. Howitt, 
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to whom ve willingly concede the posses- of Russia, and of majd^r lesser princes.”^ That 
«ion of far higlierintdiigeuce than was displayed he returned from ‘Hbis unpremeditated mis- 
by his spiritual knocker, in “frequently cutting sionary tour,*' “endowed with co'.npetenoe 
to pieces the clothes of one of his boys,“ and in but not before^ “ at the Tuilcries, on one occa- 
h-eaking “ seventy^me panes of glass** — ^unless,' sion when tile emperor, empress, a distinguislied . 
indeed, the knocker, wh^ in the oody, was con- lady, and himself only were sitting at table, a 
nected with the tailoring and glaaing interests, hand appeared, took up a pen, and wrote, iu a 
Belief in immaterial penormers playi^ (in the atrong and well-known chapter, the word 
dark though: they are obstinate about itsbeing in Napoleon. The hand was tl^em successively 
the dark)onmaterial instruments of wood,oat^t, presented to the several perspnages of the party 
brass, Ian, and parchment. Your belief is furtnbr to kiss.** The stout believer, having dispogpd 
requ^edin “the Kentucky Jerks.** The spiritual of Mr. Home, and rested a little, will then 
achievements thiis euphoniously denominated cecd to* believe in Anojusw Davis Jackson, or [ 
“appear,” says Mr. Howitti*“to have been of a Andrew Jackson Davis (Mr. Ifowitt, having 
very disorderly kind.** It appears that a certain no Medium at hand to settle this diffejpnce^anA 
Mr*. Doke, a Bresbyterj^n clergyman, “war first reveal the right name of the seer, cplls him by-> 
seized by the jerks,” and the jerks laid hold of both names), who merely “ beheld all the cs- 
Mr. Doke in that nnclerica! way and with tllkt seutiul natu^ of things, oaw the interior of 
scant respect for his cloth, that they ^ncitched men and animals, as perfectly as their ^ext^rior ; 
him about in a ifiost extraordinary manner, often and described them in language /<'Corrtet, that 
when in the pulpit, and caused him to shov^t the most able technologists 66uld not surpass 
aloud, and run out of the pulpit into the woods, him.« He pointed out the proper remedies for 
screaming like a madman. When the' fit was all the complaints, and the shops where they 
over, Im returned calmly to his pulpit and we»:.v*« be obtained;** — in the latter respect ap- 
finished the serv<^e.** The congregation having pearing to hail from an advertising circle, as wc 
waited, we presume, and edifiea tlieniselves conceive. It was also in this gentleman’s 
with the distant beUowings of Doke in the limited department to “ see the metals in the 
woods, until he came back again, a little warm earth,** and to have “the most distant regions 
and hoarse, but otherwise in fine condition, and their various productions present before 
“People were often seized at hotels, and at him.” Having despatched this tough case, thebe- 
table would, on lifting a glass to drink, jerk liever will pass on to Thomas L. Harris, and will 
the liquor to the ceiling ; ladies would at the swallow him easily, together with “ whole epics** 
breakfast-table suddenly be compelled to throw of his composition ; a certain work “ of scarcely 
aloft their coffee, and frequently break the inip less than Miltonic grandeur,** called The I^yric 
and saucer.** A certain venturesome clergy- ^f the Golden Age— ta lyric pretty nigh as long 
man vowed that he would preach down the as one of Mr. Howitt’s volumes — dictated by 
Jerks, “but he was seized in the midst of Mr. (liot Mrs.) Harris to the publisher iu ninety 
his attempt, and made so ridiculous that he four hours; several extempore sermons, 
withdrew himself from further notice** — an possessing remarkably lucid property of 

example much to be commended. That same being “full/ unforced, out-gushing, unstinted, 
favoured land of America has been particularly and absorbing.** The candiemte for examination 
favoured in the development of “innumerable in pure belief, will tbeu pass on to the spirit-plio- 
mediums,** and Mr. Howitt orders you to tograpby department ; this, agaiu, will be found 
believe in Daniel Dunglas Home, Andrew In so-favoured AmeAca, under the superiii- 
Davis Jackson, and Thomas L. Habeis, as tendence of Medium Mumler, a photograplicr 
the three most remarkable, or most familiar, of ^oston : who was “ astonished** (though, on 
on this side of the A^antic.” *^€onceming Mr? Howitt*s showing, he surely ought not to 
Mr. Home, the articles of belief (besides, re- have been) “ o*h taking a photograph of liimsclf, 

• moval of furniture]) are, That through lA’m to find also by his side tne figure of a young 
raps have been gpveu ,and oommuiucations girl, which he immediately recognised as that of 
made from deceased, friends. That “his hand a deceased relative. The circumstmice . made a 
has been seized by spirit influence, and rapid great excitement. Numbers of persons fLshed 
communications written out, of a surprising to his rooms, and many have found deceased 
character to those to whom they were ao- Mends phrtographed with themselves.** (Per- 
dressed.** That at his bidding, “ spirit hands haps Mr. Mumler, too, may become “endowed 
have appeared which have been seen, felt, and with comoetence** iu time. WhC knows ?) 
recogP tfjiJ fcqttCHtJj, by persons present, as Finally, the true believers in tlie. gospel accora- 
those frmnds.” That Le has been ing to Howitt, have, b^des, but to pin their 

up and carried, 'fioating “as it ffnth on “ladies who spirits habitually,” on 
were^'|pm|| a room, neai!*the ceiling. That ladies who know they nave a tendency to soar iu 
in these phenomena have displayed the air on sufficient provocation, and on a few 

' themilK^ in gteoter force than here’*— ^wliioh other gnats ^ be taken aftfil* their camhls, and 
^ the slightest doubt of. That he is they shall- be^pyonouiiced by Mr.^Hovvitt no^ol**'' 

of spiritualism all over Europe.” “ the stereotyped class of minds,” and not^w- 
circumstances that no man could nave takers of .^*the astomshing ignorance of tls 
; devSB, lie became the guest of the Emperor of press,” and? shall receive a first-class certrlicarc* : - 
the French, of the Sing of Holland, of ctlie Czar of merit, iK 
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But before they pass through tliis portal into 
the Temwle of Serene WKsdom, we, halting blind 
and helpless on the atep, beg to wggest to them 
what they must at once ana for mr disbeliere. 
They muait dtabeliere that in the dark* times, 
when very few were Tersed in what are now the 
mere recreations of Science, and when those 
f^ew formed a priesthood-dass apart, anymanrels 
were wrought by the aid of concave mirrors and 
a knowledge *of the properties of certain odours 
and gases, although the self-same marvels could 
reproduced before their eyes at the Poly- 
teclmic Institution, "Regent-street, Lofhdon, any 
day in the fear. They must by no means believe 
ihit Conjuring and VenArilocjuism are old trades. 
They Thiwt disbelieve all Philosophical Transac- 
tions containing the records of painful and careful 
inquiry unto now jamiliar disorder of tho senses 
of ^euogand hearing, and into tiie wonders of 
sonmtobulisjg, Epilepsy, hysteria/ miasmatic in- 
Hueuce, vegetaMe poisons derived by whole com- 
munities from corrupted air, disced imitation, 
and moral infection. They must disoelieve all such 
awkward leading cases us the case of tltf^'^ood- 
stock Commissioners and their man, and the case 
of the identity of the Slookwell Ghost with the 
maid-servant. Tliey must disbelieve the vanish- 
ing of champion haunted houses (except, indeed, 
out of Mr. Howitt’s bookj, represented to have 
been closed and ruined lor years, before one 
day’s inquiry by four gentlemen associated with 
this Journal, and one hour’s reference to the 
local llaic-books. They must disbelieve all pos- 
sibility of a human creature on the last verge of 
the dark bridge froiiiLift^o Death, bcii^ myste- 
riously able, in occasional cases, so to influence 
the mind of one very near and dear, as vividly to 
impress that mind wi^ some ij^turbed ^nse of 
the solemn change irapeuding. VChey must dis- 
believe the possibility of the lawml existence of 
a class of intellects which, iiumbly conscious of 
the illiiiiitable power of God and of their own 
weakness and ignorance, never deny that He c^n 
cause the souls of tthe ^ad to revisit the earth, 
or that He may have caused the souls of the 
dead to revisit the«^earth, or that He con 
cause any awful or woudrG;AS thing to be;*but 
do dei^' the likelihood of apparitions or spirits 
coming here upon tlic stupidest of bootless 
errauds, and producing credentials tautaraoani 
to a solicitation of our vote and interest and 
ncx^ proxy, to get them into the Asylum for 
Idiots. Tliey must disbelieve the right of Chris- 
tian people who do not protest aga^st Protes- 
tantism, but who hold it to be a barrier against 
tlio darkest superstitions that can enslave the 
soul, to guard with jeolou^alt apprdSolies tend- 
ing down to Gockdailb Ghosts and such-like 
infamous swindles, wideljr degrading wlieu widely 
believed in ; and they must ^believe that such 
people :have the right to khow, and that it is 
their diity to kn^v, woiider-wortes ky their 
*-H«its, and to test miracle-mon^^n by the tests 
yprobabilily, analogy, and common sense. They 
ftubt disbelieve all rational expkiuations of 
^^lo^ughly proved experiences (only) which ap- 
P^g5i»^supe3hi4|tural, derive^ from the ^verage ex- 


periencas and study of the visible world. They 
most distelieve the speciality of the Master and 
the Disciples, and tnat it is a monstrosity to 
test the woitders of show-folk by the same 
touehstone. Lastly, they must disbelieve that 
one of the bestaecredited chapters in the history 
of mankind is the chapter that records tlie 
astonialuiig deceits continually practised, with 
no object or purpose but the duatorted pleasure 
of deceiving. 

I We have summed up a few — ^not nearly all— 
of the articles of belief and disbelief to wliich Mr. 
Howitt most arrogantly demands an implicit ad- 
herence. To upltold these, he uses a book as a 
Clown in a Pantomime docs, and knocks every- 
body^n the head with-it who comes in his way. 
Moreover, he is an angrier personage than the 
Olown, and does not experimentally tiy the effect 
of his rad-hot poker on your sliins, but straight- 
way runs you through the Ifody and soul with it. 
|»ile is always raging to tell you that if you are 
not Howitt, you are Atheist and Anti-Christ. 
He is*the sans-cnlotte of the Spiritual Revolu- 
tion, and will not hear of your accepting this 
l 4 )oint and rejecting that;— ^wn your throat 
with them all, one and indivisible, at the point 
of the pike ; No Liberty, Totality, Praternity, or 
Death ! 

Without presuming to question that “ it is 
high time to protest against Protestantism” on 
such very suratantial grounds as Mr. Ho wilt 
sets fortn, we do presume to tliink that it is 
high time to protest against Mr. Howitt’s 
sil^iritualism, as being a little in excess of the 
peculiar merit of Thomas L. Harris’s sermons, 
and somewhat too ” full, out^gushiug, uustinlcd, 
and absorbing.” 


VOLTAIRE’S HEART. 

Whose property should the heart of a great 
man be ? That of bis family and his friend, or 
that of his country? 

Amongst the inheritances left by the ;^^arquis 
de Yilette, about which, in 1860, a lawsuit came 
before the* assizes at Cienpont, there was the 
h^azt of Voltaire— surely one of the rarest 
bequests ever made- What Shakespeare was to 
England— what Chiller and Gfoethe to Germany 
—that Voltaire was to Prance. 

And tins Ifcart was, according to the last will 
and testament of the Marquis de VileRe, to fall 
into tbe hands of the Due oeBord^mx, or Henry 
the Pifth, as the Legitimists call him. 

Wonderiul adventuri^ have befallen this lieai t. 
Voltaire died on the 30th of May, 1778, at 
Paris. The weak government, which had«not 
dared to oppose« tlie last triunipkant asser- 
tion of the living man, now prohibited the mere 
mention of his name in newspapers and other 
writings., The Archbishop of Paris ref/sed^ier- 
mission for his interment, and the £ 1*51 mi*- 
nister, Maurepas,^to whom the Aciidemiii^nt 
petitions, replied that his conscience forbade him - 
to give ^is consent to the Ghristiau buibil of such 
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a wan, aiid that there would be no harm in the 
J ;. people’s believing that the devil had carried Vol- 
taire off. His friends, relatives, and heirs : his 
niece, Madame Denis ; his nephew, the Abb^ 
Mignot ; and the Marquis de Vilette, in whose 
house, Rue Beaune, he died ; had foreseen this, 
and determined accordingly. They dressed his 
body in a dressing-gown and nightcap, and put it 
uprightin a carriage, and took it in the dead of the 
night to the abbey of the Bernardins, at Scellieres, 
Here, among the solitary monks, the name of Vdl- 
taire was as good as unknown ; the Abbe Mignot 
was their cur6 ; and so Voltaije was, on the 2nd of 
June, 1778, without let or lundrance, buried iu 
their cemetery : the interdiction of the Bishop of 
Troyes, to whose paresh SoeUieres beh^Uged, 
arriving foui-and-twenty hours too late at t^e 
convent. 

But fate gavetno rest to the earthly remains 
of this mighty and unquiet spirit. In 172J, 
four commissaires arrived at the cemetery of 
Scellieres; the abbey had been sold in 1700, 
and thq monks dispersed ; they came for the 
body of Voltaii^^ which the people of Paps 
wanted to carry with high honours to the Pan- 
theon. Upon this occasion the coffin was 
opened, and “ there,” says an eye-witness, ‘‘ lay 
Voltaire, as if in sleep, so still and calm was his 
facej but as the air swept over it, it suddenly 
changed, and could soon no longer be recog- 
nised.” All histories of the revolution record 
with what pomp and splendour the Parisians car- 
ried the corpse to the Pantheon, and, i^so, 
how they soon afterwards placed Marat by his 
side. ^ 

When the body had been opened and embalmed, 
the Marquis de Vilette had unlawfully appro- 
priated the heart. A letter from tlie Abb6 Mignot 
to the editor of the Mercure, informs him that 
Voltaire never intended or wished for such a 
separation, and disclaims the fact of its having 
taken place at all ; but therein the good old abbe 
was mistaken. The marquis really did possess 
himself of the heart, and when he b&d bought 
the eh&teau Pemay, for two hundred and thity 
thousand livres, frcvri Voltaire’s principal heiress, 
Madame Denis, he promised there to erec^ a 
costly monument for the heart. And what was 
the costly material P The glazed Dutch ides of 
an old stove, bearing the inscription— 

His spirit is everywhere, but his heart is here. 

Later, the marquis sold all the furniture and 
ornaments, with which Voltaire had^adomed 
his Tuscidum, and let Pei*nay to an English 
gentleman, whom he persuaded that Voltaire’s 
heart still rested under the monument, whereas 
he had' long, pgo remove<^j it to his house 
in Paris. Poor heart ! how it had to suffer from 
the tuuteady canoes of its proprietor, who now 
abttsc(ftphdoso^H|i|^oast “the heart” into the 
lumber-room : from his short 

religion, put the rclk 
back in his/fSHSphich he.ealled “The Chamber 




PpiS the walls of this, ^chamber 


you saw the following portraits : On one 
Benedict the Fourteenth, Ganganelli, Bairini^ 
F6nelon ; opposite, Mesdames S6vigft^, Tcnein, 
Lambert, G^^ffrin, Boufflers, Dudeffant, Genlis ; 
oh the other side, the poets and writers Saint- 
Lambert, Chastellux, Thomas, Tressan, Mar- 
montel, Regnal, Delille. Jules Jauin, to whom 
we are indebted for the greater part of these 
details, exclaims, “ Profanation !’’ 

Prom the han^ of this man, the heart passed 
into those of his son, who bequeathed it, with tpe 
rest of bis property, nominally to a bisliop, oSlfV 
really tb the last legitimate desc^i^ndant of the [ 
Bourbons, Henry the JFifth, Luckily, the i 

quis de Viiette’s natural heirs have pow won 
their lawsuit vice tlie bishopi andtdiavc made-*’ 
a present ef “the heart” to the Academie Pran- 
9 aise.' Let us hope that theffe it may lihve found 
rest at last • ® 1 

I 

- SMAJiL-BEBR CHRONICLES. | 

the other morning, my weekly walk 
round that Moral Brewery which it is iny busi- 
ness to superintend, I was struck by the enor- 
mous size aud fulness of a certain vat, which, 
oh inspection, I found to be labelled Social. 
Small-Beer. I saw, at a single glance, that ! 
there was plenty of work cut out for me here, I 
and that it must be set about at once. j 

The Small-Beer which I have now to chronicle j 
is, I am hap{>y to say, of a very high class, ! 
and we may expect to derive a great deal of | 
advantage as well «s pleasure from a care- 
mi scrutiny aud measurement of the contents 
of this same Social Vat. In plain English, 

I may as weU^ announce that we are going 
into the suhj^t of Manners— the manners of | 
our own immediate day. And it is possible I 
that we may occasionally glance at the manners 
of the day which preceded it, and compare 
ibe two in various small 'Ways, one, with the 
other. < n 

.Those persons who are of opinion that the 
changes which have taklm place of late in our 
manners are all chamges for the worse, will, I 
am afraid, tu^ri away disgusted from ipy page 
when? they find that, in the main, it is my pur- 
pose to defend the social customs of the day, and 
while doing full jistice*co their defects, Jto show, 
or attempt to show, that they are to the f‘sil as 
wholesome as those which have lately passed 
away, Itoay, however, serve to conciliate this 
class of readers, if I own frankly th^t it has 
been with much difficulty and great sacriiice of 
prejudice tliat l*^havc reached this conclusion ; 
the dead manners and^customs to which some 
people cleave, being ^iill attractive enough iu 
m;^ eyes to render me inclined to do them some- 
thing more than strict justice. The old times 
were ^sieil times, aud in %omc respects pica- 
santer times^(^han the new. *’ ' 

What do you bring us ? asks the porter, vIJ^^o j 
nowstandsrat the gate ofisocicty. Whatrigh^. lias, 
you here, fcd what can you show to justiflyyofrii^ ! 
admission^ “ I have had a first-rate^ducaCl?p,” ""i 
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is the answer, “ani I have a good memory, 
which f have diligently cultivated, so that I have 
the power of bringing to bear upon the subject 
of the moment, apposite instances connected 
with the history ot the past, and this I can 
undertake to do without boring anybody.”—: 

I,” urges another, " have sacrificed all the plea- 
sures of town life When I was quite young and 
could liave enjoyed them as well as another, and 
have passed tlurteeri years in India, wliere I 
acted in such wd such a capacity under such 
4 ^such a minister. I then went to China for 
and subseauentlf to Ceylon. this 
" time I worke4 hafex to get an insight into the 
rcal.^haracter of the people, and I always kept 
my eyes ^en an(Lmy attention on the alert. 1 
^have plent^f information on all sorts of sub- 
jects connected with the countries 1 Ifave men- 
tioned, and I have Uso always kefii up my ac- 
quaint!^ with mjbown country, and^know what 
was going on ^Europe while I was away.” 
Tliis man is admitted as the other was, alf once, 
and another steps forward. I liav£ just c8me 
from the seat of war. I have travelled north 
and south, 1 have run all sorts of rishS^n- 
countcred all kinds of hardships, sacrificed my 
ease and comfort at eveiy turd, and I have mahiy 
very interesting anecdotes to relate of what I 
have seen and heard.” This person goes through, 
it is unnecessary to say, triumphantly; and more 
j ^PPly- “ 1 under-secretary for peace,” says 
i one ; ” mine has been a diplomatic career from 
1 the first. I have been at Berlin, Qonstantinople, 
Vienna, and have at last raised myself to be in 
this subordinate but iiigh position in the ministry. 

I can tell you a great deal about these differenti 
courts at which 1 have lived, and a few things 
about affairs here, wliicli are not unlikely to prove 
interesting.” Another says : " I a^n a bookworm, 
and have all sorts of knowledge oiwueer out-of- 
the-way stories of what private influences were 
at work affecting the public questions of past 
days. I know, too, many good stories abouh 
ancestors of people still Jiving, and who are 
themselves public clfhracters ; but 1 have kept 
pace with the day, so y^u need not fear, as I see 
you do, that I am a bore, for I know whence 
come in with my lore and whei^ to hold hiy 
tongue, cr talk of t)tlier things.” As this man 
goes through the gate, a wdl-knowii barfister 
appears. 1 have been engjfted in the great 
swmdling^case,” he sayS, “ aoout which every- 
body IS anxious to know. I have, besides, lul 
sorts of things to tell you about other lawsuits 
of an exciting nature, and many ciAuit recol- 
lections vof the utmost interest.” After our 
learned brotSer has skipped tl^raugh^he great 
gates, the novelist of tne day appears and is 
admitted: Then comes^the successful artist, 
the actor who has takem the town by storm. 
The cotton lord, who has been a factoiy-boy 
once, appears next. Then the mail of the clubs, 

• knows ev^rytmng about evenri^odjl is an 
in^rtant authority on all mattenm a personal 
nd who always knows what is in the even- 
! l»per. And last, but certainlj^not least, 

V .f dome^the rich man, the nyin who h£ money— 


and nothi^ else. For all these, the social doors 
swinjg bac£ on well-oiled hinges, and they are 
admitted. 

Now, in all these cases, let it be observed, 
except the two last, the people who are ad- 
mitted through these wonderful gates are per- 
sons to whom some credit attaches. It will be 
said by some discontented individuals that they 
are all successful men, and so they are ; but, to 
reach that success, they have all worked hard. 
None of those whose claims to social distinction 
wefhave glanced at, have been idlers. They 
have all been diligent, bare all made the most 
of their opportunities, and the best of their 
I natural advantages and talents. It is one of 
! the fine social qualities of our day that we make 
I so muftif of diligence : a uirtue which, if not the 
highest of all, is at any rate one that cannot be 
admired too mucli, and one that, to our poor 
jadgment,^seems to be so esteqpicd in heaven 
that men who possess it, prosper, even when 
th^ are in other ways vastly aefective. Dili- 
gence and self-denial, as shown in their glorious 
results, are worshipped in this age, and we do 
well to give honour to such fine qflhlitics. 
E^n the money-worship, whieV:-^^ one of our 
most glaring weaknesses, is, when the money 
is merely a result of these two virtues, some- 
thing more than excusable. To be rich is often 
an extremely creditable thing, and poverty is not 
always so nee from disgracefulness as people 
think. 

It may be said that these same virtues of 
dili^ncc and self-denial are not themselves 
wqrthipped by modem society, but only their 
results in the shape of success. V cry likely this 
is so ; but it comes, after all, to the same thing, 
practically, since the prizes which society has 
to offer are attainable 0 ;;^ the exercise of those 
qualities : which is a wholesome state of things, 
say what you will. 

For, suppose that one had to give advice to a 
lad as to 'what his life shonld be, m order that he 
might attain what is called a “good position” 
when he grew up. It is curious what really good 
advice it would be. It might be what is c^ed 
“worldly,” but it would be good for all that. 
“You must think seriously, ”^the homily w’ould 
begjjn, “ at an early age of what is before you. 
You mUist decide when your time of enjoyment 
and case is to cgme. That time is a sort of inhe- 
ritance; will you have it when you have earned it, 
when it come.<^ its legitimate season, or will 
you moitgage your patrimony, spend it first and 
work to earn it afterwards ? Beware of a course 
so liopeltss as this last. Look at the history of 
a day, which is, in some respects, li^e that of 
a man’s life. As it is sometimes said that 
youth is the period fot enjoyment, so one might 
say that morning al|o is the time for pleasui^. 
It is undoubtedly toe best part of the day. The 
air is freshest then, the light is purest, the 
spirits and the perceptions of man are fright 
and clear. Yet this is the time of day wimn 
most needful to' work. Are we not obliged to 
turn away from that tempting scene oa«ide, 
and beqd over the desk, be shut up in a 
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xntksty court, sniffing at musty parchments? 
Imagine ■what would Come of another kind of 
proceeding. Suppose we said morning is the 
time for enjoyment, it is evident that it is so, 
jiature herself seems to point it out. And then, 
having given up the morning to the enjoyment 
for which we liad discovered that it was so obvi- 
ously intended, how should we get on when we 
came back to work in the afternoon? Should we 
be in cue for work then? Would work, in the 
truest sense of the word, bo possible even? 
How would what we did, stand comparison with 
the performances of those who had stuck close 
at it, all through that beautiful and bright morn- 
ing which they had so magnidcentlv given up to 
labour ? Wcil,’^ continues the moaern Chesier- 
lield, still counselling «»his son, “you have to 
choose whether you will waste your youth, 
work when you are middle aged, with every dfs- 
advautage against you, or whether '•you will 
sacrifice your young days in order to attain a 
respected manhood. Tne commencement ofu 
career is an up-hiU affair, and it should be got 
over when you arc yoxmg and strong, sanguine 
and active, so that in middle age and after- 
wards you shoili^ have rather to practise whut 
you know, than to acquire rudimentary informa- 
tion. It is a miserable thing to see an old mail 
poor and unsuccessful. It is terrible to see him 
nrith liis children grown up about him, shy and 
ill educated, through there having been in their 
case a reversal of what is almost a law of nature. 
Eor it does seem to be a law of nature that 
men should rise, and that their children should 
be brought up to a position superior to that wiiji 
which the father began. Now, every youngster 
with a life before him should think of his life 
as a whole, and look on as far as he can to the 
end of it. Let the light work and the fun come 
rather late, just as the light work and the exer- 
cise and the social enjoyment come daily in the 
afternoon and evening. It is true that in one 
sense we enjoy it less keenly than we should in 
the morning of the day, or of our life, but we 
enjoy it quite keenly enough, and all the more 
for taking it with a clear conscience, and a sense 
of right, and with the added zest which delay 
and self-restraint a];e able to im^rt.^' 

. Look, if tliis worldly advice be not almost 
like a sermon ! And vet it is worldly, or what is 
generally called so. Wfi aretalkin^; about society 
and about the world, end anything else is pur- 
posely kept out of sight, though ihimay be, none 
the less, an extremely doubtful point whether a 
successful career in this world is, m itself^ at all 
an impediment to our happiness in auotlr^r. And 
,now, when we have reasoned with this good 
boy whom we are persuading, after our worldly 
fashion, ta embark bn a prosperous career-^ 
wh%n wc ^ate got him to to be on 

industrious apprentice instead of an idle one — 
what more have we to say to him ? Wc have to 
' tell him that, his choice made, there are still 
plenty oJ enjoyments open to hiin. His life is 
^uot to bo all ousine;^ tfibugh it is nccessaiy that 
plaT ^Kuld be spa jM fiy i^ulged in, and never 
made an object o^Srsuit. A man may take 


thirty mornings a year and devote them to en- 
joyment and yet prosper perfectly in his busi-. , 
ness ; and just in like manner, the morning of a 
lifetime may be interspersed with** occasional 
amusement securely and even advantageously—* 
so that self-restraint is never lost, and pleasure 
never made a business. We have — still be lt 
remembered being desperately worldly advisers — 
to tell our young friend, in conclusion, that he 
must be truthful and courageourv that he must 
not over-eat or over-drink mmself, that he must 
be clean and sober in his attire, and have ^ 
temper ;indcr control. 

These things will all aid our neophyte in get- | 
ting on ill the world. It is possible that tiiere are ! 
some other acquirements which he ma;p-pick up ! 
when once fairly in its arena, which are notfi 
quite; so ^Unobjectionable ; but those hitherto | 
quoted os ntcaful to ^t Mm a favourable re- j 
ception amjng men and wrni'>n, are all gViod of j 
their kind. Something it is Jte^be able to say 1 
this oP the world whose manners we are going 
to study. Something also it is to bo able to 
affirm confidently, that to be capable of taking 
thrdS^'Jottles of wine under your waistcoat, to i 
be a skilful gamester, a Don Juan, a Lovelace, i 
wiir not help a man’ on a bit. So far, then, the ! 
world is to be commended, in that it encourages i 
diligence and self-restraint, and punishes self-iu- ! 
dulgeuce and sloth. > 

The only people we have seen admitted at | 
that gate of society where we stood just now, i 
whose claims one might be disposed to dispute, I 
were the men whose only qualification for en- 
trance was a great wealth of gossip, and the 
rillionnahe, whose riches have come to him 
without labour of his own to acquire them. I, 
am afraid that we cannot say much for the first 
of thcce, excejj// that he is amusing, and that 
people must Aave— and ought to have at the 
right moment— amusement ; while, as to the 
last — why, there is so much to be* said, that one 
hardly knows where to begin. 

Elfodiuntur opei^ irritamenta malorum/" 
saith the Latin grammar. “ l^c can be good and 
wise without ribbes,” amiouncetli the weil- 
knqwn proverb. '' The gold is but the guinea- 
stamp — ^the man's the man for a' that,” cries 
the poet. Still, when all is said, we caniiot shut 
our ej^es to the fact that riches are very de- 
lightful, and thaMhey endow their possessors 
with many very cnarminjj qualities. Other things 
being equal, rich people are probably plea^iiter 
to associate witii than poor people. The rich 
mantis atfle to do so many more agreeable 
things than the poor man. Dives^ toov has a 
more comfprtablq,look about him ; he can cuter 
into all sorts of pleasant^chemes without falling 
into those terrible fits of moody abstraction 
which belong to the peot man. There is a cer- 
tain insolvent stare which appertains to this last 
about the time wlich the t^em bill becomes 
due whfch ia^ery terrible, anh spoils one’s plcga^ * 
sure. He cankpay it, of 6001*86, or his 
of it ; but other and weightier bills 
undischarged, and as. hh gazes 'into vaf^aiic^' 
and chews his unp^osperous whisker, '\li(sse^^\ 
•V, 'i 


other liabilities stare him in the face. Then 
how the habitation of Dives is ; how 
smoothly tlm wheels of his domestic machinery 
work rouncT and round. His children arc nci 
heard squalling. The leg of mutton does not i 
f^erfume house at 4.30 p.m. His door is i 
not opened by a disconsolate servaut-of-all- 
work, with a sooty face; I dare say we 
can be “good and wise,” but I think we 
can Imrdly entirely successful dinners— 
without riches ; I dare say, too, as the grammar 
that these same ricl^s are dug out of the 
earth — I wish, by-thc-by, the learned autj^or had 
mentioned casually where those diggings were 
situj|^ed— still, when they ure out of the earth, 
ihej are J^hty serviceable. ^ 

'"•'It is anrong the great advantages which 
attach to the office of a Small-B^r Ohronicler, 
that one in so humbffi a position is able to speak 
the trttJT. It is rsy desire to be ej^tirely just 
and impartial, ^Mid to state the case for and 
against what is called “ society” candidly? We 
have seen that the grand staircase, avhich ^ves 
admission to its halls, is a creditable structure, 
open, and well lighted ; and we have seei^'Hlso, 
that the examination through which we are put 
at the foot of that flight or steps is a fair one 
enough in the main. It may be that there are 
a back-staircase, and a side-door, by means of 
which certain unworthy persons creep up into 
high places, eluding the test of the main entrance, 
and tlie inspection of the jealous Cerberus who 
keeps it. It may be that, in thi^tyay, there are 
defects not only m society itself — ^these we shall, 

I hope, pry into hereafter— but even in the 
organisation of the highways and byways whici 
lead to it. But at any rate, I oelieve that Cerberus 
keeps a sharper look-out on that back-door 
than he used to do, and that fCiiyer unqualified 
persons sneak through it now thaA formerly. 

Of course it will be understooa that all this 
time we are speaking only of those who have 
their own way to make. Some people arc bern 
to a good position in sodety, as it is called, 
wt as some are boili members of the House of 
Lords. We are not occupying ourselves with 
such. They are alrea^ inside that marvellgus 
circle, the diiTereut moefes of acee|s to which we 
are stilUtudying at our. leisure, being moi'e pat'ti- 
cularly engaged just now with the back cntniuce. 
Poor contemptible adventurew those are who 
arc obliged to have re&ourse to it. Priends, 
relalfPes, hangers-on to others who have either 
been born within the precincts of the great 
temple, or who have by resolute \truggling 
legitjftisicly won a place there. Perhaps one of 
these last hoe kindly memories^of son|e ancient 
friend who has been ignomini6usly rejected at 
the grand entrance, ana determines to lug him 
in the other way by h«ok or by crook, and, 
determining on the thing, contrives to carry it 
out. This is after ^1 the most harmless use to 


his place, or being in anybody’s way, for any j 

a bh of time. The worst use to which those I 
-staks are put, remains to be told. Pros- I 
pero, we will say, is inside the great enclosure ; i 
perhaps has there always. He has, how- 
ever,. a certain lianger-on, Unprospero, who is 
less fortunate, and who, witli no right wliatever 
to take his place up-stairs, is consumed with a 
frantic ambition to be there. Now, tliis personage 
is in some way or other of use to Prospero, or 
Prosper© is in his power. He has, ignoble 
ihbugh he be, some possession which ProiS}>ero 
covets, some ewe-lamb whicli lie prefers to liis 
own flocks and herds,, some vineyard more | 
dear, though it is oily a four-acre aflair, to the ' 
great man, than his own broad estates. Here is 
a cas^ fl)r the back-stair<»se. Or perhaps Pros- ; 
pero wants his flatterer and toa% near him. 
Tfis miserable wretch, with his perpetual hi- | 
deous ser Ale grin, will so flatter and diminish 
his poor supple flimsy figure that he will manage 
at last to writhe and twist himself in at a door 
only an eighth part open, following his master so 
quickly that he glides iu after him before the 
door can bang. ' • 

Or perhaps it is Mrs. Prosp'iitf who takes a 
friend in baud. Mrs. Prospero is, we will say, in 
debt, and Mrs. Unprospero is only unforhiuare 
socially, but has plenty of money, and comes to 
the rescue. Now, it is too much for a Small- Beer 
Chronicler to say that these two enter into a 
distinct understanding that the one shall fliul 
means and the other iriends ; but, somehow or 
other, it happens that Mrs. Unprospero is 
dragged up the back-stairs, and though kicked 
and cuffed about by the officials with whom she 
comes iu contact, gets at last, dislievelled and 
draggle-tailed, into the enclosure, to receive 
more kicks and culls ^nd slaps there; for 
it is curious and worthy of remark, that those 
who come into society by the back-door arc 
rarely happy or successful when they get there. 
This much concerning the diflerent ways of 
access into what is called tlie world, it was ne- 
cessary to say before studying its inauners. But 
it must be remembered that “ society” is only, 
after all, one section of ^he world, while maimers 
belong to it? every section, ^s to society in its j 
largest sense, no preliminary rites ime exacted 
from him who desires to mingle with its ranks. 

Its manners m|y be studied, by him who cares 
so to occupy himself, in the streets and lanes of 
the city, in itw'iblic places and gardens, in its 
warehouses and shops. Everywhere the charac- 
teristics of the day may be noted. Everywhere 
the changes which liave taken place, or which 
are still imminent, may .be observed. 

I would 'beg to insinuate that there are two I 
points of view, from whicR we may make our | 
observations on manners: that of thxi man who I 
merely aims at legitimate success, suCh as his ' 
merits justify him in looking for ; and that of 
him who would “ parvenir” at any price. It is 
proposed, as far as the eyesight ol a SmiRl-Bo*r 
Chronicler permits, to take an observation or two 
from both these points of view', examinijig the ^ 
coarse ^f conduct pursYd by those two 


S ot ins unprosperous associate auu desire 
him, oven uutairly|; the poosjAdevil, too, 
IS been so smiigglM in, rarely retaining 


those two 
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eniireljr different individuals, one of whom is 
Siftaated sininij by Ihe desire to *‘get on/^ 
while the other has set before himself the 
arduous task of being — a gentleman. With tJiis 
preliminary remark, we proceed to report pro 
g^rcss on a very important branch of our subject : 
OuK Politeness. 

If a man were to appear without a coat in 
Persian society, it would be the idiom of the 
Persian tongue to say that lie wore tlie coat “of 
absent^ and really I sometimes think when 
watching our present social customs that our 
manners may almost be saidJ.o be characterised 
by the politeness “ of absence.** 

" If I were called upon to give advice to a young 
man who had passed ^^his social examftiation, 
whose desire was simply to get on, and tjie 
motto on whose shield was “ Parvenir/’ I sliouid 
caution him, above all things, against being civil 
to anybody ; I should urge him never by 
means to try to be aOTeeable ; I should rccofi- 
mend him to be cold, critical, contradictorjf — 
three words all easy to remember, as beginning 
with thS same letter — and to be, genermly ana 
always, as im^tEdent and as rude as he could 
possibly manage to make himself : — supposing 
that he really required to cultivate those precious 
qualities, and did not find himself already suffi- 
ciently endowed with them by Bounteous Na- 
ture. 

A gentleman — gentle man ! Heaven help 
any one who finds himself in such a plight as 
that. Why, if a man were to be gentle in 
these days he would be crushed, overwhelmed, 
trampled upon, gored to death, by those who 
understand the manners of the day, and practise 
as well as understand. Gentle ? Oh miserable 
man, I counsel you in police parlance to “ come 
out of that** with all the speed you can, or you 
are lost. Where have you been all your life ? 
Yon must have imbibed some of the opinions of 
yonr great-grandfather, and which are as well 
adapted to the habit of this age as his black 
silk stockings and shorts would be. You must 
ho-ve formed your notion on some oW book on 
manners. You have read) for instance, in some 
such work, that iurpassing througli a doorway 
you should yield the pas to your neiglibour, ivud 
let him go first. Do nothii^ of the kind, I en- 
treat yon; on the contr^, elbfw your neigh- 
bour aside, or, better stiU, ignore him ; forget 
his existence; forget all existeit^es but your 
own. 

And wffiat else have you been told to do by 
these luminaries of the old regime P You have 
been told, I think, to assert your opinions with 
modesty; not to be^ obstinate in entertaining 
them; if some one in company commences speak- 
ing as yoqi do, to yield him Jlie preference. If 
you do any .ofJm| filings now, you are lost. The 
sooner sucbJ^iffisi7 old fallacies as these are 
br everybody. What you 
to Ibis* Talk everybody down, 

^>If 70 uJ|iMMturaliy a loud voice, thank your 
tbe most of it. If, on the other 
hsmd> Jf^^lSian is a^eak one, cultivate it. Go 


to Professor Lowder, and study a clamoi;ou8 in- 
tonation, in which to enunciate youi* views; with 
these by all mpans interrupt anybody who is 
going to speak, choosing, however, your man 
caremlly, for he must not be too rich or success- 
ful, talk him dpwn, interrupt him — and, above 
all things, neveb listen. 

** A bon ecouteur salut !** says a great French 
author. Hail to the good listener! Let no 
one ever hail pou in that capacity. Never listen, 
or at least never seem to listen. It may be 
well really to listen occasiondUy, in order to , |j 
new m^ter with wliich to impress some future 
audience. But you must never show tliat you ^ 
are listening. This k a distinction well uiylcr- 
stood by most of our greatest isocialnrofessors. 

I know a professed teller of gora stories,**^ 
and ponsifinmate piaster of manners^ who has 
never got Hie slightest s^^mptom of amuse- 
ment or Cjjicouragemqnt witJi which greet 
your story, and who never ^j^cates by the 
movement of a muscle, that he has even heard 
a word of it,«'and who yet goes away and relates 
that story to another iludienee, correct in every 

S arfRutar. Or the more learned talker, who 
oes not deal in stories — ivlieu lie puls you 
doTO with “ a fact' that was mentioned to Iiim 
the other day,** how did he get that fact unless 
he listened P He listen, and so does the 
other, and so may you, but you must not appear 
to do so. 

Yon have been told, again, doubtless, by some 
of these old-wprld fogies not to turn your back 
upon people if you can possibly help it. Despi- 
cable delusion 1 Prize your back above all things, 
it is an invaluable pdssession. You may edge 
people away from fires, and out of groups of 
w'hich they formed part, with your back ; you 
may t»m it suddenly upon some unwary person 
who was just^oiiig to offer you his hand ; you 
may effect these achievements, and many others, 
with immense success, simply with the aid of 
your back ; and may back yourself into a very 
good position in society with, comparatively 
speaking, but little labour. "There is a very in- 
genious method of interposing your body be- 
tween the gentlemau next you and the master of 
the house, wiiich yon may practise with effect 
when^the ladies have left the dinner-tablie. To 
achieve this you have only to place the elbow, 
which is nearest to the person you wish to ex- 
tinguish, on the table,' and squeezing yo^ursclf 
well round, address your host on the particular 
subject which you have been coaching up earlier 
in the day.^ 

Of course yon hava little or no venez^tion in 
vour natifre. If; however, there should be' any 
lurking tendency in yoi^r mind to respect any- 
thing or anybody, yon must get rid of such de- 
plorable weakness with all possible speed and 
promptitude. It is possible that in the event of 
your being invited to meet sgjne person who has 
distinghisneii^imself, who has qone somethij)^., 
for society wnbdi it recognises gratefully— a n^n 
full of knowledge and power — it is just possiffL' 
that even may fee^fime slight' dSffideno® aq[ 
sense of partial infericmt.y-^beoause..voa Uuow^<' 
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you are^not a very wonderful fellow after all— if 
any such momentary misgivings should seize you^ 
you must C|ush them and trample them down as 
you' would sparks in the neighbourhood of a 
I powder-magazine. Repress all tendency to curio- 
sit^ about the great man's appearance or conver- 
sation. Pretend not to notice mm. Imply thatsueb 
men as he are your ordinary associates^ and that 
your pwn intellect is rather the better of the 
two, especially 4n practical matters ; and mind 
you stick to that, because you know perfectly 
that a few beggarly facts, a good memory, a 
sturdy constitution, and an utterly eartfily and 
unspeculativo mind, are your strong points. A 
sliglit look of surprise wvll be useful, too, if 
you find ^^t yoiamuat listen to somethii^ which 
'"the great man says ; an expression which says 
very plai^y — whj^ queer, half-cracked jcrea- 


turcs thg^e geniuses are f 

Thera is nothing like being disa^^reeable, de- 
pend upon it. ^ disagreeable — it is alipost as 
successful as being rich, while if you are disagree- 
able and rich — the world is at your^feet. As to 
being civil to strangers — but, no, there is nq^iieed 
to caution you on that head, or else I shoifft^^^arn 
you that if you behave witlj common courtesy 
to people whom you meet for the first time, thev 
will absolutely view you with suspicion as w-ell 
as contempt: while, if you conduct yourself with 
proper brutality and decline to answer when a 
stranger, in the simplicity of his heart, addresses 
yon, you will be regarded with awe and respect. 
Never ndnd whether you are liked or not— get 
yourself feared. 

And now to speak seriously for a moment 
There certainly is less of politeness among us 
than there used to be. There was more bowing 
and scraping in the days when riJpn wore powder 
and carried swords . Prettier speec\es were made, 
and compliments passed more freely,' even when 
gentlemen appeared at a dinner-party in under- 
waistcoats, and bad recourse to the curling- 
tongs before a gree^ banrpiet. We have ceased 
to send our compliments to each other now, and 
get on just as welf without expressing our feel- 
ings of regard. Different virtues, like diffeient 
colours, are in fashion at different times, and 
modesty is not in vogue just now. P^haps 
boldness is the better quality of the two : 
at all events, it implies energy and diligence, 
the yrtues which we have seen all along are | 
needed pre-eminently in these days. It is true, 
on the other hand, that courage uid energy, 
those noble qualities, are too often found mixed 
up egqtism and rudeness. Egotism that 
crushes you, in order that it may rise. And it does i 
rise. The disagreeable i](^n has it all his own way j 
in public places, in society, and at home. In all | 
places, and all times, heris cajoled and petted 
that he may be kept in a toleraole humour — arid 
as to his wife! JJ^hat ah obedient, docile, de- 
c^’^ted creature gsbe is invariably. J^Iow%agerly 
watches her lord and mastei^hen they arc 
jp company,. , How she leads the talk on the 
, .**ibj^>t which will give* him an ojJ^jirtunit.y of 
( boasting and lading downYhe law, happy if she 


f ets rewarded by a moment’s transient good 
umoor afterwards. Yes, it pays in tliis world 
to be disagreeable. 


AN ITALIAN INSTITUTION. 


When the traveller, only a few years ago, 
entered Naples from the sea, he was struck 
by the circumstance that as he handed the 
boatman bis fare, a man suddenly appeared, 
w^o looked on at the payment, and then, re- 
ceiving a certain small part of it, went bis 
way without a word. The same ceremony, 
with a different individual for the actor, oc- 
curred as the traveller paid his cab-fare to the 
hotel, and paid the porter who took down his 
luggage ; and, doubtless, 4ad he been able to see 
it^ he would have recognised a similar agency at 
work wlicn ho discharged the bill of iiis land- 
lord. The servitore di piazza vfho accompanied 
hyp to the Opera was met by one of these 
mysterious figures. Even down to the itinerant 
orange vendor, or the fabi*icator of cooling drinks 
on the Chiaja, all were visited, all were alike 
subject to this strange supervisiqi^.. If, Tempted 
by the cariosity natural on siioh a theme, the 
stranger asked for an explanation, he was told, 
with a significance which implied that further 
elucidation was better avoided, La Camorra.” 

What does La Camorra mean ? Etymoiogi- 
caliy, it is not easy to say. The word would 
seem to have come from a Spanish origin, as the 
practice which it commemorates, lovers of Italy 
are fain to believe, was ^so derived from Spain. 
It % to use the simplest of all illustrations, a 
system of black mail, so extended and organised 
as to apply to every walk in life, and every condi- 
tion of human industry. From the affluent mer- 
chant with his argosien on the seas, to tlie 
humblest faquino on the Mole — all are its victims. 
From the minister in his cabinet, or the professor 
in his chair, down to him who asks alms at the 
door of the church, or the. very galley-slave whose 
chains clank asiie moves in his weary labour — 
all pay tlieir quota of this iniquitous exaction, 
and all recognise in its inffiction the existence 
of a system^which no Bourbon government ever 
yet dared to grapple with, #md for the success 
agginst which, of the present rulers of South 
Italy, I am very far indeed from confident. 

Corruptionsfr>fa government are very speedily 
propagated throu^i every class, and for a 
long series (# years the sway of ihe Neapo- 
litan Bourbons has been little else than 
an organised intimidation. Every one was 
under the influence of terror, and the dread of 
being “denounced” was universal. The op- 
pressed were not slow to Iqprn the lesson of the 
oppressors, and thus grew up crops of secret 
societies, which, ostensibly organise4 for self* 
protection, soon became agents of the most op- 
pressive and cruel tyranny. Of these the Ca- 
morra was the chief, representing within its 
limits all that Thuggee is to the Bengalese, 
WhiteboyiSm to the Irish, and the old Highland ^ 
system of blaok mail to the natives of thJWiortli 
of Scotland. \ 
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Had the working of the association contem- 
plated uothiii|( beyond tbe exaction of a tax, 
without assuming, or affecting to assume, some 
relatirc obligations, it is likely enough that it 
might have been long since resisted. La Camorra 
was, however, ingenious enough to pretend to a 
paternal care for its followers, and it at least 
provided that they should not be robbed or 
pillj^cd by any other agency than its own. For 
this purpose, a careful selection of those who 
were to carry out its edicts was necessary, and 
admission into tiie order was only obtained 
after due and unquestionable proofs of courage 
and boldness. In lact, the first task usually pro- 1 
posed to an aspirant for the Camorra was an assas- 1 
sination, and, if he shrank from the task, to ensure i 
sccresy liis own life a^vays paid tbe pei!ihi^. 

The society consisted of a numoer of dis- 
tinct groups or knots, under the guidance' of j 
a chief—llie Capo di Camorra, as he was called — 
w^ho treasured the revenues that were brought 
in, and distributed the payments to the folio wrs 
•with an admirable fairness and regularity. These 
sums, collected in the most minute fractions 
from every fashion and form of human industry, 
and even levying toll upon the gains of meiflli- 
caiicy, rose to very considerable amounts, and 
were sensibly felt in the diminished revenues 
of the state, which they in a mcjlsure antici- i 
pated and supplanted. I 

While the Bourbon government tolerated this i 
gross abuse as exercised among tbe bumble j 
classes of its subjects, it also availed itself 
of the Camorra as a means of intimidation or 
vengeance, and gave up the whole discipline 
of Its prisons to this infamous sect. Here it 
was, in reality, that the Camorra ruled supreme. 
The newly-admitted prisoner had but to pass 
the tlircsliold of liis cpli, to feel himself in its 
toils. The first demand usually made w^as for j 
a contribution to the lamp in honour of the' 
Virgin, over the door ; for the Camorra is strictly 
religious, and would not think of dedicating a| 
locmity to its vices without assuring itself 
of the friendly protection of a chosen saint. 
The privilege to possess monev, to buy food or 
cat it, to smoke, driDk,^ gam ole, or sing, was 
taxed ; and the fajntest show of rcisistancc was 
met by the knife. Indeed, he who determined 
to resent tbe dictation of the Camorra soon saw 
that he must place life on tiie i^ue. If, aided 
by a stout heart and strong hand, he conquered 
his adversary, he was himself a^nce afiiliated 
into the society, and was recogmsed by its 
members as worthy of the order. In tliis way 
a priest, who sturdily resented an attempt to 
extort money from him, and who in the struggle 
that ensued iatally wounded his antagonist, was 
presented with a powerful stick by an unknown 
hand, and handsomely complimented on the 
courage by which he had^aisiinguished him- 
selfj Though the Camorra, therefore, declared 
its protective care of all beneath its rules, it 
never vindicated the fate of those ■who de- 
fended themselves ill; nay, it took measures 
j^alwajfo to mark that courage was the first of 
gifts, anc|^t he wj^o was unequal to jliis own 


defence could not be relied upon to, protect 
others. Success, too, was exalted to the posi- 
tion of a test, and no extenuat/ing circum- 
stances, no plausibilities, could absolve hinrwho 
failed. There was an obvious policy in this. 
The system depended entirely upon intimida- 
tion, and it was, above all things, necessary that 
the opinion should prevail that its victims never 
escaped. So wide-spread and general was this 
impression, that every secret vengeance, every 
dark and untracked crime, was unhesitatingly 
referred to the Camorristi. With such an uace- 


lenting, persistence were they wont to track ana*\ 
hunt down their victims, that men have been 
known to commit icrimes, and. get consigned 
to prison, for no other object .than tg^be fellow- 
prisoners with one whom they ha^ doomed ter 
destructitfu. 

Outside the limits of their own sect, the Ca- 
morrists pj*etcnded to be, and in some^i'espects 
were, the triends of order ; tfeii is, they lent a 
willing aid to the police to track out all male- 
factors whg were not Camorristi. They were 
ever ready to suppress riot in the streets, to 
arilEl^ disputes that grew up at play, and to 
arbitrate between contending gamblers." They as- 
sutned at times, too, the functions of benevolence, 
and took upon them the care of the suffering or 
the wounded by the accidents of street warfare. 

Of tlie modes in which tlicy contributed to 
establish something like discipline in the prisons, j 
the police reports are full. Tbe mean and j 
cowardly jaileifs relied upon them almost exclu- j 
sivcly for the maintenance of order ; and when- ! 
jever, from any chance outbreak among the * 
[Cirisoners, some feat of personal daring would 
‘ DC called for, it was at the hands of a Camorrist 
it would be required. Wlien it is borne in mind 
rtiat ^he Carj^rra was thus regarded and re- 
cognised by tjie state, it need tJe little wondered 
at that its exactions were submitted to with : 
patient obedience by the poor, unprotected and | 
undefended as they were. j 

A market-gardencj; at one of the city gates ■ 
was lately congratulated tbat the odious im- I 
posts of the Camorra u^ere'no more, aud that 
he^,had no longer to groan under the insolent j 
tyranny of th^g robber association. His answer • | 
was, “ So much tbe worse. The Caimrra de- 
manded bis mulct, it is true, but gave us pro- 
tection in return. It watched alter our pro- 
perty in the streets, dhd suffered none to de- 
fraud us. If we have lost one robber, we 
have gainqd tliirty.” And so through every 
industry tSiai llie poorest live by, was the Ca- 
morra recognised. It was the evcr.JjofiDscnt 
help to ey^ry form of human wretchedness, in- 
dicating— just as diseai^e will sometimes indicate 
the remedy — how a pqople might be cared for 
and guided and protected, their lives assured, 
their property defended, had the govennnent 
that ruled them been oj^y more eager for 
the goi^d c/ those under fis sway than foy. , ■ 
dcmoralisatmlittand abasement whicli made tiSm | 
easier to control, and litter tools of despot jsm^ ! 

In the^Jiottery, the • Camorra* played | djj • I 
tinguished part, thynews of the sucdjssluHr 
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• numbers beiug transmitted hither and thither 
l 3 y the ^fraternity with a speed and exactitude 
that tlwj telepaph itself never rivalled. To the 
poor and i!mettered roan awaiting his fate at 
sonic remote village, and not trusting to public 
sources of information, it is scarcely credible 
wlmt a boon was the intelligence brought by 
some Camorristo, who even could lighten the loaH 
of heavy fortune by assurances of better luck in 
store, or some ^explanation as to the peculiar 
causes which were then so adverse to his benefit. 
As llio lowest venture in the state lottery is 
carlini, or about a franc and a half, on 
^ tlie Saturday, the last day of the venture, it 
is rare for thb poor Neap<^itan who has played 
durAg the entire week to nnd a single grain in 
Jiis pockSl^ Wifli, however, the very smallest 
coin he can scrape out of it, lie repn^rs to the 
oflice of jomo secrot Camorrist, ai^ by hie in- 
lerveii^ifti is able to associate liimscli with others 
as poor* and a?, speculative as himi^df, and by 
I w^liose conjoint 3forts the requisite sum i« made 
! up. If the venture should win, the Camccrist 
! distributes the gain w’ith a marveTlous probity 
1 and accuracy; when a failure is aun^^TrfJcd, 

I not ihe slightest shadow of a doubt ever obtains 
j as to the fairness and credit to the Camowist 
I v.'ho proclaims it. 

I Tim 1 ax of the Camorra was not, however. 

I limited to the vices of the ])Oor man. An 
I agent of the sect was to be seen at fashionable 
! gaming-tables, and at the doors of houses of 
I private play, exacting his ** tenth,” the recog- 
I iiised mulct, with a regularity tlftit showed how 
i. t!ie ‘'hislitiition” was regarded. 

I . As in that open-air life popular in the south^ 
li a party have amused themselves willi a game 
!• at cards before their o^Yll door of an eveu- 
. iiig, an agent of the Camori-a has suddenly ap- 
peared to claim his dividend, x’'ough assured 
tliat they arc playing for nothing, ^t. avails not ; 
he regivLs the circumstance with politeness, but 
reasserts his claim, and witli success ; for all 
i arc aware that liow(?ver luck may vacillate al; 

! play, he who resists^tlic CSmorra defies fate and 
I lorliiiic. ) 

Tlic very fact that *1116 Camorra had never 
connected itself with politics, rendered if a 
useful ^gent in the hands jf !l corrupt and 
tyrannical government. The severities which 
the liberal pkrty w'cll knew they had to expect 
from tlie state, were,* however, as notliing 
com]Wu*ed to the atrocities in store if the 
Cs'.moiTa should be loosened upon them. ^ It 
was by dark hints at, such a day of^eckouiim, 
that Fcr.dinand held in check those who would 
not riiavc feared to adventure their fortune in 
a contest with all the force of *govorn!ncnt. It 
was also by appealing t<f this sect that the king 
assumed to enjoy that ^popularity among his 
suljjccU, by which he replied to the energetic 
proi(*,sls of France and England. 

**\Ask the Neap#!il.ans how they feci towards 
said he *10 M. Bresson, tj^’^Veuch mi- 
^,er, wlio had, in writing home to his court, 

; ip (V^n that* the lowest rabble,. jof Naples 
^.i^'fimtcjjained for the king\^a dcvolidC that was 


marvellous. Iii fact, the only offences which 'j 
never could be pardoned under the Bourbon i. 
dynasty, were those against the state. The i, 
terrible crimes which rend society in twain; i 
the fearful acts which make men almost despair 
of humanity ; were all more or less mercifully 
dealt with. Talarico, for instance, the assassin 
of a dozen people, was banished to a pleasant 
and salubrious island, pensioned, and set at 
liberty. The world knows the story of Poerio ' 
and his companions in the terrible scenes of '49. 

Tic lowest populace sided entirely with the 
monarchy, and this show of popular sympatliy 
offered to strangers one of the most puzzling 
and difi&cult problems of the day. Minister 
after minister wrote home to their several courts, 

” WPiOannot deny, as little can we explain, tlie 
marvellous popularity thS king enjoys.” 

Which of your masters,” said the king on 
one day ot a court reception to the assembled j | 
ambassadors — "which of your masters can go “■ 
ariongst his people with more confidence ilian I \ \ 
can ? Come dowui with me into the street, and 
see whether I am loved by my people !” j 

At length, the liberal party fouui means 
t(k open negotiations with tlie .Wders of the 
Camorra. They were not very promising, it 
is true, aud vouclicd little for the patriotic * 
aspirations of these sectaries, who only saw in , 
tlie prospect of a revolution a question of their j ' 
own material benefit. The Camorrists talked 
big ; spoke of their numbers, their courage, aud 1 1 
so forth; but did nothing beyond excite the j! 
fears of the royalists, who really dreaded them 
wit^ a most disproportionate terror. At length ; 
the prefect of police determined on the bold j 
step of arresting the Camorrists, and banish- 
ing them to Ischia; and out of this inijiri- 
somnent they grew, as fellow-sufforcrs with ' 
Poerio and Spavciita, *to regard themselves i 
as political martyrs and patriots. Liberated i 
on Garibaldi’s entrance into Naples, their ' 

I first act was to attack all the agents of the ; 

[ police, and destroy all the documents of that 
office. They were, in twenty-four hours, the i 
masters of the capital. It was in tliis contiii- j, 
genej tliat Liborio Romano bethought liimsclf | 
of enlisting these men In the cause of order and 
law. On one side was a baffled, rm*agod, and | 
di^ionoured soldiery, ready for pillage, and j; 
ea^er to coyer their * shame by acts of outrage j : 
and violence ; *bn the other, wore the lielpless, ; ' 
unarmed, and^trcmbling citizens. The old h 
police was disbanded ; the National Guard not. . 
yet organised ; the priestly party only waiting | 
for oppcyftunity to renew the atrocious scenes i 
of ten years before. They had even hired 
stores to receive the pillage I It was, it is said, 
at the suggestions of an old^Bourbon aiiiiercnt, a 
general, tiiat Liborio llomaho took this dariag ; 
step. "Do as we iid in times of danger; faU j: 
back on the mob,” was the counsel. Blame 
iiim, as one may, Camorra saved Naples ! \i 

Emboldened by his success, Liborio J/fomapo | 
now organised them into a sort of regular police j 
force, under their own chiefs, aud, marvj^IIous % | 
to say, for the first mouth or two the experi- | 
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Meat would seem to have succeeded. Crime of 
all sorts diminished, and especially theft. Armed 
simply with staves, and only distinguished by 
a tncolour cockade, they very soon Stained by 
their boldness and courage an amount of influ- 
ence far ^eater than that enjoyed by the late 
police. Sut stranger than tneir braveiy, was 
their honesty: innumerable m the facts on 
record, of their self-denial in temptation, and 
their rigid integrity ; and there is no doubt that 
they mainly contributed to that new-born en- 
thusiasm for Garibaldi, whose greatest triuihph 
ever was to evoke from popular masses what- 
ever was good, or great, or hopeful, in their 
natures. * 

“ See what such a people may become when 
the causes of their d^ormisation arb femoved. 
Look at the virtues these men exhibit, and say 
is theirs a nation to be despaired of was *the 
language on every side. 

The first enthusiasm over, however, the Ca- 
morristi seemed to revert to their old instiifets. 
They were not bandits nor gallev-sl^ves, but 
they were men of strong frames, violent passions, 
long bccustomed to lead lives of unrestrained 
licence, and-^,o see themselves universtdly 
dreaded. Without ceasing to be a police, then, 
they introduced into their discipline all the 
oppressions and exactions of the Gamorra. 
l^eir first care was to take all smuggling under 
their especial protection. Under tne JBourbon 
dynasty, contraband had long ceased to attach 
anv shame to its exercise. The most respect- 
able merchants defrauded the government, with- 
out a particle of remorse, and without any «snse 
of dishonour. The frauds were arranged between 
the chiefs of the Camorra and the omcers of the 
customs, and a regular tariff was established — 
about one fourth of that ruled by tiie state. 
On the arrival of Garitaldi, however, the Camor- 
risti, no longer content with half measures, as- 
sumed all contraband as their own especial per- 
quisites. A certain Salvatore de Cresceuza, a 
well-known Camorrist, took the port dues under 
his peculiar care; and from forty thousand 
ducats, which was the daily receipt, the dues of 
Naples fell short of one^thousana ! 

A no less cclejiratcd* leader, !^quale Me- 
notte, took charge of the octroi” at the gates. 
No sooner did a waggon arrive laden with 
wine, or meat, or any excisabb articles, than 
the Camorrists presented theniselves, arms in 
hand, to the customs officials, cqid crying out, 
“Let it pass — ^it is for Garibaldi 1” the order 
was instantly obeyed, and the tax was paid to 
the Gamorra in the very presence of the officers 
of the government. Strangest of all, the tax now 
imposed was a mere fraction less than that im- 
posed by the statd, and so complete was the 
ifitermediation, that the people actually pre- 
ferred to^hand'the sum to roe Gamorristi rather 
than to the servants of the government. It may 
^bc'l^gined towhat an extent this fraud was prac- 
when the receipts of all the gates of the 


city in one dajr, realised only twenty-fiv^ soldi- 
abont twopetice of our money ! 

Spavent^ a fellow<«ttfferer wi(;h Poerio, a 
man of daring boldness and co.Xi8ummate craft, 
was the prefect of police ; he r^olved on a step 
of no mean courage. He arrested one hundred 
Gamorristi on a single lught; dissolved the 
whole “Guordia Gelladina,” as it was called; 
and established in its stead a guard of public 
safety, over whose, organisationehc had for some 
time sedulously and carefully watched. It has 
been alleged that Spaventa used but litile«diig 
crimiqatiou in his act of repression; that some^ ^ 
tried patriots and brave follower^ of Garibaldi 
were included among those of less faiqg and 
more damaged * reputations ; ^but it^as a. mo- 
ment of great peril, and admitted dt little timer 
for selec<5ion. The resources of the state were 
bciflg preyod upon on all sides. Peculation was in 
high places as well as in low^ and a.le^^ to the 
formidable Gamorristi was ceihrin to take effect. 

Tlife government by this act severed itself at 
on6e and for ever from* all connexion with the 
Ga;morra. Every day has widened the breach, 
an#s«Tery day sees the powers of the state more 
stringently exercised towards those who declare 
thht they are an institution of the land, and that 
they are determined to hold their own against the 
present government as they did against the last. 
Thus the Gamorra has in latter times undergone 
four distinct mutations. Under the reign of 
Ferdinand the Second, it acted as the secret 
police; under his son Francis, it became the 
ally of the liberals; beneath the revolution 
it performed the functions of a police ; and 
^now, under Victor Emmanuel, it declares itself 
persecuted, and pronounces for the return of 
the Bourbons. 

PmQting b^the facilities which a state of siege 
confers upoAc a governor. General la Marmora 
made a most vigorous onslaught on the Gamorra. 
Vast numbers have already been arrested, and 
j^hc jails of even Florence and Turin are filled 
with these southern^epredators. The more ac- 
tive the measures taken, the more does the ex- 
tent of the disease manifest itself ; the Gamorra 
is^now found to have penetrated the public 
service in e^ry direction, to abound in • the 
ranks of the army, and to have its followers in 
tlie havy. 
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mOLOGUE. 

Lv a s^owy V'li?' witli a sloping lawiij just 
outside the great commercial seaport. Eating- 
ton, there lived, a lew years ago, a happy family. 
A lady, middle aged, but still channing; two 
young friends of hers ; and a periodical 
The lady was !M rs. Dodd ; licr occasional visitor 
was her husband ; her friends ^yere her son Dd- 
ward, aged twenty, and her daughter Julia, nine- 
teen ; the fruit of a misalliance. 

■ Mrs. Dodd was originally Miss Fountain, a 
I young lady well born, high bred, and a denizen of 

I the fashionable world. Under a strange con- 

I I cuvrcncc of circumstances she cooUy married the 
!' captain of an East Indiaman. The deed done, 

and with her eyes open, for she was not, to s.ay, 
in love with him, she took a judicious line ; aiidi 
kept it ; no liankcring after Alayfair, no talking 
about Lord “ This” and Lady That,” to com- 
mercial gentlewomen ; no amphiblousncss.* She 
accepted her place in society, reserving the right 
! I to embellish it with the graces she had gathered 
il in a higher splicrc. In her liome, and in her 
:! person, she was little les.s elegant than a* 
ij countess; yet noting meft than a mcrchant- 
j I captain\s wife : and she reared that commander’s 
: children, in a snburbantvilla, with the manners 
Ij which adorn a palace. Whou they happen #0 
i I be there. • 

j! This l?uly had a bugbear; viz. Slang. *She 
could not endure tin; smart technicalities cur- 
I rent ; their multitucle dkl not overpower her 
1 distasie;* she called them “jargon;” “slang” 

; was too coarse a word for licr to apply to shuig ; 
she excluded many a good “ racy idi^m” along 
with the .real ollcnders ; and monosyllables in 
gcucnil ran svime risk of having to show their 
passports. * * 

If this wus pedantry, ii*wont no further ; she 
I was open, free, and youtjiiful with licr young 
; ' pupils ; and had the art to put herself on their 
li level; often, when they were quite young she 
; i 'vrould feign iufantiilB ignorance, in order hunt 
j tritutrutli in couples with them, delect, by 
I jo^.ft experiment, that rainbows cannot, or else 
j wfil ngt, be w’alkcd into, yor Jack-o’-l^intcm be 
■ gathered like a cowslip ; aild that , diAssect we the 


vocal dog— its hair is like a lamb’s—nevci- so j 
skilfully, no fragment of palpable bark, no sedi- ! 
ment <j^tangible squeak, remains inside him to : 
bless tlie inquisitive little operator, &e. &c. , 

When they advanced from these elementary ] 
branches to# Languages, IIistoi7, Tapestry, and | 
“What Not,” she managed still to keep by their j 
sidJ, learning with them, not just hearing them 
lessons down from tlie top of a high tower of ma- 
ternity. She never checked their curiosity ; but 
made herself share it ; never gave t hem, as 0O many ; 
parents do, a wliite-lying answf''*,^woocd their j 
aflect ions witli subtle though innocent art ; thawed ■ 
tlieir reserve ; obtained their love, and retained ' 
tlicir respect. Briefly, a female Chesterfield; ! 
her husband’s lover after rnamtige, though not ■ 
before ; and the mild monitress, the cider sister, : 
the favourite companion and bosom friend, of 
both her cliildrcn. 

They were remarkably dissimilar ; and perhaps ; 
I imfy be allowed 1 0 preface the narrat ive of their j 
adventures by a delineation ; as in country ! 
churches an individual pipes the key-note, and j 
the tunc comes raging after. 

Edward, t.lien, liad a gwat calm eye, that was 
always looking folk full in the face, mildly; his 
couulcuance comely and manly, but no more ; 
too square for Apollo ; but sutliccd fur Jolin ' 
Bull. His figure it was that cliarmed the curious 
observer of male beauty. He was five feet ten; 
had square shoulders, a deep clicsl, masculine 
flank, small foot, high instep. To crown all tliis, 
a head, overflowed by r^iplcs of dark brown hair, 
sat with heroic grace uiioii histsolid white tliroat, 
likdi some glossy falcon nev.* lighted on a Parian 
column. 

This young Jfcntleman liad decided qualities, 
positive* and negative. lie could walk up to a 
five-barred gait', and clear it, alighting 011 the 
other side like a fallen feather ; could row all 
day, and^tlioii daucc all night; could fling a 
cricket ball a hundred and six yards ; had a lathe 
and a lool-box, and would make you in a trice a 
chair, a table, a doll, a nutwackcr, or any other 
movable, useful, or the very reverse. And could 
not learn his lessons* to save his life. • 

Ilis sister Julia was not so easy to describe. 
Her figure was tall, lithe, and serpentine ; her 
liair the colour of a liorsc-chcsmit fresh f/om Us 
pod ; her ears tuiy and shcll-likc, her eyelashes 
long and silky; her mouth small when CA'ive, 
large wh^n smiling; her eyes ^nre hazel by day, and 
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tinged with a little violet by night. But in jot- 
ting down these details, true as they arc, I seem 
to myself to be painting firo, with a little saow 
and saffron mixed on n tnaible pallet. Thc«'e is 
a beauty too spiritual to be chained in a string 
of items ; and Julia’s fair features were but the ; 
china vessel that brimmed over with the higher 
loveliness of her soul. Her essential charm was, 
what shall I say? Transparence. 

I You would have said her very body thought. 

Modesty, Intelligence, and, above all, Enthuslaam, 

; shone through her, and out of her, and made her 
j an airy, fieiy, household joy. Briefly, an in- 
carnate sunbeam. • 

This one could Icam her lessons with unrea- 
sonable rapidity, an(V until Edward Went to 
Eton, would insist upon learning his into the 
, bargain, partly with the fond notion of coaxing 
' him on ; as the company of a swift Horse incites 
a slow one ; partly because she was determined 
to share his every trouble, if she could not Re- 
move it. A little choleric, and indeed down- 
right prone to that more generous indignation 
which Tires at the wrongs of others. When 
heated with SftPotion, or sentiment, she lowefed 
her voice, instead of raising it like the rest of us : 
she called her mother ‘‘'Lady Placid,” and her 
brother “ Sir Imperturbable.” And so much fer 
I outlines. 

I Mrs. Dodd laid aside her personal ambition 
with her maiden name ; but she looked high for 
j her children. Perhaps she was all the more am- 
bitious for them, that they had no rival aspirant 
in Mrs. Dodd. She educated Julia herself from 
first to last : but with true feminine distrust of 
her power to mould a lordling of creation, she 
sent Edward to Eton, at nine. 

Tliis was slackening her tortoise. For at 
Eton is no female master, to coax dry knowledge 
into a slow head. However, he made good pro- 
gress in two branches — aquatics and ciicket. 

After Eton came the choice of a profession. 
His mother recognised but four; and these her 
discreet ambition, speedily sifted down to two. 
For military heroes arc shot now and then, liow- 
! ever pacific the century; and* naval ones 
I drowned. She wrfuld never expose her Edward 
j to this class of accidents. Glory by all means ; 

glory by the pail ; but safe glorjL please ; or she 
I would none of it. Remained the'^churcli and the 
j bar : and, within these reasonaW^iinits she left 
I her dear boy free as air; and not even hurried; 
i there was plenty of time to choose ; he must 
pass through the university to either. Jlhis last 
essential had been settled about a twelvemonth, 
and the very day for bis going to Oxford was at 
I hand, when one mo^ming Mr. Edward fonnally 
i elbared his throat ; it was an unusual act, and 
! drew the* ladies* eyes upon him. He followed 
the solemnity np by delivering calmly and pon- 1 
dcroujfly a connected discourse, which astonished 
them by its length and purport. “Mamma^! 
^ deftr, let us look the thing in the face.” This i 
j was lis favourite expression, as Well as habit. , 


“ I have been thiuking it quietly over for the * 
last six moiitlis. Why send me to the uni- 
viersity P I shall be out of place ihei'e. It will 
cost you a lot of money, and no good. Now, 
you take a fool’s advice ! Don’t you waste your 
money and papa’s sending a diiU fellow like mo 
to Oxford ! I did bad enough at Mon, Make 
me an engineer, or something. If you were not 
so fond of me, and I of you, I’d say send me to 
Canada, with a pickaxe ; you kj^ow I’ve got no 
headpiece.” 

Mrs. Dodd had sat aghast, casting Edwat^ 
depreciating looks at the close of each ponderous 
sentence, but too polite to interrupt a soul, even 
a son talking nousevse. She now assurcj|» him 
she could aJBfbrd very well to spd hin^o Oxforcl, 
and begged leave to remind him thdfhe was tocf 
good ancHoo sensible to nm up bills ^there, like 
the young %nen who did not really Jpve their 
parents. ^‘Then, as for lea»ning, wh3%>^e must 
be re|fonable m our turn. D^ie best you can, 
lovg. We know you have no great turn for the 
classics; to do not expect you to take high 
hoMurs, like young Mr. Hardie; besides, that 
mignrlnake your head ache : he has sad head- 
aches his sister told Julia. But, iny dear, au 
university education is indispensable; do but 
see bow the signs of it follow a gentleman 
through life, to say nothing of the valuable 
acquaintances and lasting friendships he makes 
there; even those few distinguished persons 
who have risen in the world without it, have 
openly regretrtsd the want, and have sent their 
children ; and that says volumes to me.” 

"Why, Edward, it is the hall-mark of a geii- 
xlcman,” said Julia, eagerly. 

Mrs. Dodd caught a flash of her daughter; 

" An^ my. silvjr shall never be without it,” said 
slie, warmlyy She added presently, in her usual 
placid tone, " I beg your pardon, my dears, I 
ought to have said my gold.” With this she 
i^issed Edward tenderly on the brow, and drew 
an embrace and a Jittle grunt of resignation 
from him. ® 

Take the dear boy ^nd show him our pur- 
cl^es, love!” said Mrs. Dodd, with a little 
gentle accent ^f half reproacli, scarce perceptible 
to a male ear. • 

" Oh yes ;” and Julia rose and tripped to the 
door. There she stood a moment, half turned, 
with arching neck, colouring with 'iimocent 
pleasure. "Come, darling. Ob, you g^d-for- 
nothing tlu^.” 

The pair found a little room hard by, paved 
..with china, crockery, glass, baths, kettles, &c. 

" Ther», sir. iLook them in the face and us, if 
you can.” ^ 

" W ell, you know, I had no idea you had been 
and bought^ a cart-lohd of things for Oxford.” 
His eye brightened ; he whipped out a two-foot 
rule, wd began to calculat%the cubic contents. 

" TE Am to^d make the caset, J u.” 

ladips had their way ; the eases were 
anddespaMied; and^ne morning the Buid cai^ 
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for Edwjird, and stopped at the gate of Albion 
Villa. At this sight mother and daughter both 
turned thei^ heads quickly away by one inde- 
pendent impulsOi and set a bad example. App^ 
rently neither of them had calculated on this 
paltry little detail. They were pme for theoretical 
departures; to impalpable universities; and “an 
air-drawn Bus, a Bus of the mind,” would not 
have dejected for a moment their lofty Spartan 
souls on glory bent ; safe glory. But here was 
a Bus of wood, and Edward going bodily away 
in^ixie it. 

The victim kissed them, threw up hij port- 
manteau and bag, and departed serene as Italian 
skicsii The victors watched tlie pitiless Bus quite 
gut of sigh1^l^then went up to his bedroom, all dis- 
ordered by packing, and, on the very fjfice of it, 
vacant ; and sat dovin on his little^ bed inter- 
twining^wd weeping. 

EdwarA was received at Exeter College, as 
young gentlemen^are received at collegen^ and 
nowhere else, I hope, for the credit of Christen- 
dom. They show^ him a hole in the roof, and 
called it an “Attic;” grim pleasantry ! a 
puncture in the modem Athens. They inserted 
him ; told him what hour sft the top of the 
morning he must be in chapel ; and left him to 
find out his other ills. His cases were welcomed 

' like Christians, by the whole staircase. These 

I undergraduates abused one anollicr’s crockery as 
their own: the joint stock of breakables had 
just dwindled very low, and Mrs. Dqdd’s bountiful 
contribution was a godsend. 

The new comer soon found that his views of a 
learned university had been narrow. Out of^ 
place in it? why, he could not have taken his 
wares to a better market ; the modern Athens, 
like the ancient, cultivates muscle as wCU as 
mind. The captain of the universiVy eleven saw 
a cricket-ball thrown all across the ground ; he 
instantly sent a professional bowler to find out 
who that was ; through the same ambassador the* 
thrower was invited to phiy on club days ; and 
proving liimself an imallible catch and long stop, 
a mighty thrower, a swift runner, and a steady, 
though not very brilliant, bat, he . was, after ofte 
or two repulses, actually adopted*into the uni- 
versity eleven. He communicated this ray of glory 
by letter to his mother and sister with genuine 
delight, coldly and clumsily expressed; they 
replied with feigned and fluent rapture. Advanc- 
ing steadily in that line of academic study, 
towards which his genius lay, he wdh a hurdle 
race, and sent home a little silver hurdle ; and 
soon -after brought a pewter pot, with a Latin 
inscription, recording the victoij at “ fives” of 
Edward Dodd; but notitoo arrogantly; for in 
the centre of the pot was this device, “ Yorb 
i0 mp tlluminatfon.” 

The Curate of Sandford, who pulled number 
six in tho Exeter bdSfc, left Sandford for Witney : 
on this he felt he* could no longer his college 
justice by water, and his parish by lapd, nor 
es tape , the change of pluralism, preacdiing a* 
^./itney, and rowing at Oxford. He nuctuated, 
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sighed, kept his Witney, and laid d^wn his oar. 
Then Edward was solemnly weighed in his Jersey 
and flannel trousers by the crew, and proving 
only eleven stone eight, whereas he liad been 
ungenerously suspected of twelve stone, was 
elected to the vacant oar by acclamation. He 
was a picture in a boat ; and oh ! ! ! well pulled, 
six ! ! was a hearty ejaculation constantly hurled 
at him from the bank by many men of other 
colleges, and even by the more genial among the 
ca§s, as the Exeter glided at ease down the river, 
or shot up it in a race. 

He was now as much talked of in the Uni- 
versity as any man^f his College, except one. 
Singularly enough that one was his townsman ; 
but ng /riend of his : he was much Edward’s 
senior in standing, though not in age ; and this 
is a barrier the junior must not step over— -with- 
I out direct encouragement— at Oxford. More- 
over, the college was a large one, and some of 
“ the sets” very exclusive : young Hardie was 
Doge of ^a studious clique ; and careful to make 
it underwood that he was a reading man who 
boated and cricketed, to avoid the fatigue of 
lounging ; not a boatman or cricketef who strayed 
into Aristotle in the intervals of Perspiration. 

His public running since he left Harrow was 
as follows ; the prize poem in his fourth term ; 
the sculls in his sixth ; the Ireland scholarship 
in his eighth (he pulled second for it the year 
before) ; Stroke of the Exeter in his tenth ; and 
reckoned sure of a first class, to consummate his 
twofold career. 

T<# this young Apollo, crowned with variegated 
laurel, Edward looked up from a distance. The 
brilliant creature never bestowed a word on him 
by land ; and by water only such observations as 
the following; “Time, Six!” “Well pulled. 
Six!” “Vcrywellpulled,Six!” Except, by-the-by, 
one race ; when he swore at him like a trooper 
for not being quicker at starting. The excite- 
ment of nearly being bumped by Brasenose 
in the first hundred yards was an excuse ; how- 
ever, Hardie apologised as they were dressing in 
the barge after the race : but the apology was so 
stiff, it did not pave thC’way to an acquaintance. 

Young Hardie, rising twftnty-one, thought 
nothing human worthy of reverence, but Intellect. 
Invited. to dinner, on the same day, with the 
Emperor of Ru^ia, and with Voltaire, and with 
meek St. John^^J^p would certainly have told the 
coachman to put him down at Voltaii-e. 

His quick eye detected Edward’s character; 
but was qpt attracted by it : says he to one of 
his adherents “what a good-natured spoon 
that Dodd is 1 Phoebus, what a name !” Edward, 
on the other hand, praised *this brilliant in all 
his letters, and recorded bis triumphs and sueft 
of his witty sayings is leaked through'^his own 
set, to reinvigorato mankind. This roused Juka’s 
ire. It smoldered through three letters^: but 
burst out when there was no letter, but Mrs. 
Dodd, meaning, Heaven blows, no harm, hap- 
pened to say meekly, k propos of Edward* 
“Yqu know, love, we cannot aU bo young 
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! Hardies/' and tliank Hearen/'said Julia, I 
defiantly. ‘‘Yes, mamma^" she continued, in 
answer to Mrs. Dodd’s eyebrow, which had 
curved; “your mild glance reads my soul; I 
detest that boy." Mrs. Dodd smiled. “Are 
you sure you know what the word ‘detest* 
means P and wliat has young Mr. Hardie done, 
that you should bestow so violent a sentiment on 
himP” 

“ Mamma, I am Edward’s sister,” was the 
tragic reply; then, kicking off the buskin pret|y 
nimbly, “there! he beats our boy at every- 
thing, and ours sits quietly down and admires 
him for it r oh ! how can a man let anybody or 
anything beat himP I wouldn’t; without a 
desperate struggle.” She clenched hei; jrhite 
teeth and imagined thS struggle. To be sure, 
she owned she had never seen this Mr. Hard», 
but after all it was only Jane Hardicfe brother, 
as Edward was hers ; “ and would I sit down 
and let Jane beat me at Things P never ! neveir ! 
never! I couldn’t.” " 

“ Your friend to the death, dear ; was hot that 
your expression?” 

“ Oh, that*wKas a slip of the tongue, deeir 
mamma; I was off my guard. I generally am, 
by the way. But now I am on it, and propose 
an amendment. Now I seeond it. Now I carry 
it.” 

“ And now let me hear it.” 

“ She is my friend till death— or Eelipse ; and 
that means until she eelipses me, of eourse.” But 
Julia added softly, and with sudden gravity: 
“ Ah ! Jane Hardie has a fault, which will alw/iys 
; prevent her from eclipsing your humble servant 
in this wicked world.” 

“ What is that?” 

“ She is too good. M^ch.” 

“ Par excmple !” 

“Too religious.” 

“ Oh, tliat is another matter.” 

“ Eor shame, mamma! I am glad to hear it: 
for, I scorn a life of frivolity, but then, again, I 
should not like to give up everything, you 
know.” 

Mrs. Dodd looked a Httle stag^red, too, at 
so vast a scheme of capitulation. But “every- 
thing” was soon explained to mean balls, cpn- 
certs, dinner-parties in general, tea-parties with- 
out exposition of Scripture, ra^]3s and operas, 
cards, charades, and whatever else amuses so- 
ciety without perceptibly sanctifying it. All 
these, by Julia’s account. Miss Hardie had re- 
nounced, and was now denouncing (with the 
young the latter verb treads on the veiy heels of 
the former). “And, you know, she is a district 
I visitor !” t 

I -This climax delivered, J ulia stopped short, and 

! awaited the result. «• 

Mrs. D^d heard it all with quiet disapproval 
and cool incredulity. She had seen so many 
young^ladies healed of so many young enthu- 
siasms, by a wedding ring. But while she was 
' searching diligently in her mine of ladylike 
English— mine with plenty of water in it, begging 


I her pardon— for expressions to convey jnoffen- 
Isively, and roundabout, her conviction that 
I Miss Hardie was a little, furious, siiqpleton, the 
I post came, and swept the subject away in a 
' moment. | 

Two letters; one from Calcutta, one from 
Oxford. 

They came quietly in upon one salver, and 
were opened and read with pleasurable interest, 
but without surprise, or misgiviifg; and without 
the slightest foi*etasie of their grave and singular 
consequences. 

Hiveu deep and broad start from such little 
springs. 

• 0 

David’s letter was of unusual Icns^tfrfor himv, ' 
The main topics were, first, the date and manner' 
of hfe return home. His i^hip, a veiy old one, 
had been condemned in port : and he wr,s^to sail 
a fine newrieak- built vessel, ‘the Agra, us'far as 
the Cacpe ; where her captain, jiSt recovered from 
a severe illness, would come onboard, and convey 
her and him ''to England. In future, Dodd was 
to cemfpand one of the Company’s large steamers 
to Alexandria and back. 

“• It is rather a come-down for a sailor, to go 
straight ahead like a wheelbarrow, in all weathers, 
with a steam-pot and a crew of coalheavers. But 
then I shall not be parted from my sweetheart 
such long dreary spells as I have been this twenty 
years, my dear love : so is it for me to com- 
plain?” 

The second fbpic was pecuniary ; the transfer 
of their savings from India, where interest was 
l^igher than at home, but the capital not so 
secure. 

And the third was ardent and tender expres- 
sions of affection for the wife and children he ! 
adored. Thc$e effusions of the heart had no 
separate place, except in my somewhat arbitrary 
analysis of the honest sailoris letter; they were ; 
the under-current. ^ 

Mrs. Dodd read pact of it out to Julia ; in fact, 
all but the money matter : ‘ that concerned the 
heads of the family more immediately; and 
G^h was a topic her daughter did not under- ; 
stand, nor care about. And, when Mrs. Dodd had i 
read^t with glistening eyes, she kissed it ten- ! 
dcrly, and read it all over again to herself, and I 
then put it into her bo^om as naively as a milk- | 
maid in love. ' ^ ; 

Edward’s letter was short enough, and' Mrs. 
Dodd allo^d Julia to read it to her, which she 
did with panting breath, and glowing cheeks, 
and a running fire of comments. 

“ ‘Deox Mamma, I hope you and Ju are quite 
weU ” 

“ Ju,” murmured Mrs. Dodd, plaintively. 

“ ‘ — And that there is good news about papa 
coming home. As for me, I have plenty on my 
hands Just now; ^1 thi8<*!^rm 1 have been* 

(‘ trailing’ scratched out, and another word put 
in : c r— oh, I know) ‘ cramming.’ ” 

“Cramming, love?’’ 

“ Yes, that is the Ozfordish for studying.” r , 
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“‘-For smalls.'” 

Mrs. Dodd contrired to sigh interrogatively. 
Julia, who understood her every accent, reminded 
her that “smalls” was the new word for “little 
go.” 

“‘—Cramming for smalls; and now I am in two i 
races at Henley, and that rather puts the snaffle 
on reading and gooseberry pie' (Goodness me), 
^ond adds to my chance of being ploughed for 
smalls.’ ” • 

“What does it all mean?” inquired mamma, 
“^gooseberry pieP* and ‘the snaffle?* and 
/ploughed?"' ^ • 

“ Well, the gooseberry pie is really too deep 
forjue: but ploughed ij? the new Oxfordish 
for ‘pludljcd.' 0 mamma, have you forgotten 
’that? Plucked was vulgar, so now they are 
ploughed, , * . 

“ ‘ T-Sor smalls ; but I hope I slftill not be, to 
vex. yS»and puss.***' 

“ Heaven tbrOld he should be so disgraced ! 
But wluit has the cat to do with it ?” • 

“ Nothing on earth. Puss ? that^is me. How 
dare he ? Did I not forbid all these nic]m§ypes, 
and all this Oxfordish, by proclamatiou, last 
Long.” • 

“Last Long?” 

“ Hem ! last protracted vacation. 

“‘—Dear mamma, sometimes I cannot help 
being down in the mouth' (why, it is a string ot 
pearls) ‘to think you have not got a son like 
Harie.' ” 

At this unfortunate reflection it was Julia's 
turn to suffer.' She deposited the letter in 
her lap, and fired up. “Now, have not J. 
cause to hate, and scorn, and despise, le petit 
Hardic?” 

“Julia!” ^ ^ t 

“ I mean to dislike with propriety, and gently 
to abominate Mr. Hardie, junior. 

“ ‘ —Dear mamma, do come to Henley on the 
tenth, you and Ju. The university eights will 
not be there, but the lieafl boats of the Oxford 
and Cambridge rivel will ; and the Oxford head 
boat is Exeter, you kngw ; and I pull six.’ ” 

“ Then I am truly sorry to hear it ; my goor 
child will overtask his strength ; ^nd how unfair 
of the* other young gentlemen; it scenes un- 
generous ; unreasonable.” 

“ ‘ —And I am enteiyd for the sculls as well, 
and if you and “ the Impetuosity” ' (Vengeance 1) 

‘ were looking on from the bank, I do think 1 
should be lucky this time. Henley i« a long way 
from Barkington, but it is a pretty place ; all the 
la^s admire it, and like to see both the univer- 
sities out and a stumiing race.** * 

“ Ob, well, there is m epithet. One would 
think thunder was goin^ to race lightning, in- 
stead of Oxford Cambridge. 

“ If you can come, please write, and I will 
get you nice lodgi^^s ; 1 will not let yoiLgo to a 
noisy inn. Lofe to Julia and no end oi kisses 
to my pretty mammae 

“ ' from your affectionate Son, 

*‘ ‘ Edwabd^Dodd.* '* 


They wrote off a cordial assent, and reached 
Henley in time to see the dullest town in Europe ; 
and al^ to see it turn one of the gayest in an 
hour or two ; so impetuously came botli the uni- 
versities pouring into it— in all known vehicles 
that could go their pace— by land and water. 

1 

CHAPTER I. 

It was a bright hot day in June. Mrs. Dodd 
and Julia sat half reclining, with their parasols 
up, in an open carriage, by the brink of the 
Thames at one of its loveliest bends. 

About a furlong up stream a silvery stone 
bridge, just melloWbd by time, spanned the river | 
with many fair arches. Through these the | 
comiAff river peeped spaskiing a long way above, 
then came meandering and shining down, loitered ' 
cool and sombre under the dark vaidts, then 
glistening^ on again crookedly to the spot where j 
sat its two fairest visitors that day; but at that 
very point flung off its serpentine habits, and shot ! 

straight away in a broad stream of scintillating 
water a mile long, down to m island in mid- 
stream ; a little fairy island witly)ld fVees and | ! 
a* white temple. To curl round this fairy 
isle the broad cuiTcnt parted, and both silver 
streams turned purple in the shade of the grove ; | 

then winded and melted from the sight. 

This noble and rare passage of the silvery i 
Tiiames was the Henley race-course. The start* 
ing place was down at the island, and the goal 
was up at a point in the river below the bridge, | 
buj^ above the bend where Mrs. Dodd and Jidia I 
sat, unruffled by the racing, and enjoying luxuri- 
ously the glorious stream, the mellow bridge . 
crowded with carriages— whose fair occupants i 
stretched a broad band of bright colour above 
the dark figures clustering on the battlements— . 
and the green meadows opposite with the motley 
crowd streaming up and down. | 

Nor was that sense, which seems especially , 
keen and delicate in women, left unregaled in ! 
the general bounty of tlie time. The green ! 
meadows on the opposite bank, and the gardens : 
at the back of our faii;friends, flung their sweet 
fresh odouft at their liqui(^ benefactor gliding 
bj^ and the sun himself seemed to burn per- 
fumes, and the air to scatter them, oyer the 
motley merry y*owd, that bright, hot, smiling, airy 
day in June. 

Thus tunctJf to gentle enjoyment, the fair | 
mother and her lovely daughter leaned back in a 
delicious languor proper to their sex, and eyed I 
with uflfiagging, though demure, interest, and j 
furtive curiosity, the wealth of youth, beauty, 
stature, agility, gaiety, agid, good temper, the 
two great universities h^ poured out uponthgse 
obscure banks; aU dressed in neal; out easy 
fitting clothes, cut in the height of the fashion, 
or else in Jerseys, white or striped, and flannel 
trousers, and straw hats, or cloth caps of bright | 
and various hues; betting, strolling, laughing, 
chaffing, larking, and whirling stunted bludgeons 
at Aunt Sally. 
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But as for the sport itself they were there to see, 
the centre of all these bright accessories, ** The 
Bacmg,'" my ladies did not understand it, nor 
try, nor care a hook-and-eye about it. But this 
mild dignified indifference to the main event re* 
ceived a shook at two f.h. : for then the first 
heat for the cup came on, and Edward was in it. 
So then racing became all in a moment a most 
interesting pastime; - an appendage to Loving. 
He left them to join his crew. And, soon after, 
the Exeter glided down the river before their 
eyes, with the beloved one rowing quietly in^t: 
his Jersey i^evealed not only the working power 
of his arms, as sunburnt b§low the elbow as a 
gipsey’s, and as corded above as a blacksmith’s, 
but also the play of the great muscles aqr^ss his 
broad and deeply indebted chest : his oar entered 
the water smoothly, gripped it severely, then 
came out clean, and feathered clear pnd tunably 
on the ringing rowlock, the boat jumped, and 
then glided, at each neat, easy, powerful stroke. 
**Oh, how beautiful and strong he is,” cried 
Jidia. “ I had no idea.” 

- Presgjtly the competitor for this heat came 
down, the Cambridge boat, rowed by a fine c«bw 
in broad striped Jerseys. ”Oh dear!” said 
Julia, "they are odious and strong in this boat 
too. I wish I was in it— with a gimlet; he 
thould win, poor boy.” 

Which- corkscrew staircase to Honour bemg 
inaccessible, the race had to be decided by two 
unfeminine trifles called " Speed” and " Bottom.” 

Eew things in this vale of tears are more 
worthy a pen of fire than an English boat-race 
is, as seen by the runners ; and none else have 
ever seen one, or can paint one. But I, un- 
happily, have nothing, to do with this race, ex- 
cept as it appeared to two ladies seated on the 
Henley side of the Thames, nearly opposite the 
winning-post. These fair novices then looked 
idl down the river, and could just discern two 
whitish streaks on the water, one on eacli side 
the little fairy isle ; and a' great black patch on 
the Berkshire bank. The threatening streaks 
were the two racing boats: the black patch was 
about a hundred ^Cambridge and bxford men, 
ready to run and hallo with the boats all^he 
way, or at least till the last puff of wind should 
be run plus halloed out of thetr young bodies. 
Others less fleet and enduring, but equally cla- 
morous, stood in knots at vario& distances, ripe 
for a shorter yell and run when the boats should 
come up to them. Of the natives and country 
visitors, those, who were not nailed down by boun- 
teous Pate, ebbed and flowed up and down the 
bank with no settled idea, but of getting in the 
way as much as possible, and of getting knocked 
into the Thames as little as 'might be. 

There was a long uneasy suspense. 

At last a puff of smoke issued from a pistol 
^wn at the island ; two oars seemed to splash 
into the water from each white streak ; and the 
black patch was moving; so were the threaten- 
ing streaks. Presently was heard a faint, conti- 


nuous, distant murmur, and the streaks began to ' 
get larger, and larger, and larger ; and the eight 
splashing oars looked four instead of two. 

Every head was now turned down the river. 
Groups hung craning over it like nodding bul- 
rushes. 

Next the runners were swelled by the strag- 
glers they picked up; so were their voices; 
and on came the splashing oars and roaring 
lungs. • 

Now the colours of the racing Jerseys peeped 
distinct. The oarsmen’s heads and bodies raie 
swinging back like one, and the oars seemed to 
lash the water savagely, like a connected row of 
swords, and the splay squirted at each v/sious 
stroke. The boats leaped and da^d side by 
side, and, looking at them in front, nobody could 
sayAvhicfl was ahead. On^tliey camc;,nearer^and 
nearer, witlf hundreds of voices vociferai iug, " Go 
it Cambriilgc !” " Well pulM Oxford “ You j 
are gaining, hurrah 1” “WelPpuUed Trinity 1” ‘ 

“Ilurrali!” “Oxford!” “Cambridge!” “Now 
is your timC, Hardic, pick her up !” " Oh, well 
puljpd, six 1” " Well pulled, stroke !” “ Up, up ! 
lift a bit!” "Cambridge!” "0.xford!” 
"Hurrah!” • 

At this Julia turned red and pale by turns. 
"Oh, mamma!” said she, clasping her hands 
and colouring high, " would it be very wrong if 
I was to pray for Oxford to win P” 

Mrs. Dodd had a monitory finger ; it was on 
her left hand ; she raised it ; and, that moment, 
as if she ha(f given a signal, the boats, fore- 
shortened no longer, sliot out to treble the lengtli 
,they had looked hitherto, and came broadside 
past our palpitating fair, the elastic rowers 
stretched like greyhounds in a chase, darting 
forwa^’d at each stroke so boldly, they seemed 
flying out of the boats, and surging back as 
superbly, an eightfold human wave ; their nostrils 
all open, the lips of some pale and glutinous ; 
Iheir white teeth all clenched grimly, their 
young eyes all gWing, their supple bodies 
swelling, the muscles writhing beueath their 
Jerseys, and the sinew/) starting on each bare 
buown arm ; their little shrill coxswains shouting 
imperiously af. the young giants, and working to 
and fro with them, like jockeys at a finish ; nine 
souls and bodies flung whole into each magnifi- 
cent effort; water fqaming and flying, row- 
locks rin^ng, crowd running, tumbling, and 
howling like mad ; and Cambridge a boat’s nose 
idicad. ^ 

They had scarcely passed our two spectators, 
when Oxford put on a furious spurt, and got 
fully evch with the leading boat. There waa a 
louder roar than eve; from the bank. Cam- 
bridge spurted desperately in turn, and stole 
those few feet back; and so they went fighting 
every mch of water. Bang! A cannon on the 
bank |eut its smoke over toth competitors ; it 
dispersed in^a moment, and Hhe boats were 
seen pulling slowly towards the bridge, Cam- 
bridge with four oars, Oxford with six, as if that 
gun had iftngcd them* both. 


The face was over. 

But who had won our party could not she, and 
must wait.^ learn. 


SHAKESPEABE MUSIC. 

IS THESE ACTS. 

FIRST ACT. FANTASTIC AND SUPEENATUEAD 
PLAYS. 

That there is no profane writer (to adopt the 
known distinction) wo has furnished such in- 


in part accounted for by the strong human 
interest which keeps the fantastic storv alive. 
Less, if not comparatively little, of this belongs 


proved, if merely one corner of the world of 
poefty be glanced at, not explored to the fullest. 

•1 have giw up Collection of facts in regard to 
Shakespeare music as a task hopelesa«by reason 
of its immensity, and in strin^ng together a 
few n^t%s made daring some years, merely 
open a Subject wnich will furnish a {substantial 
decade’s work t8 any one intending to dismiss 
his labour as complete. • 

How to begin P — ^with a word of two on the 
paucity of real inventions in art— poin^^ out 
how Shakespeare quoted Holllnshed wholesale, 
and [)atchcd Phitarch, and rftvaged the world of 
Italian fiction for his plots ? — with a speculation 
on tlio marvellous elements of reproduction 


in the churchyard — so beautifully to be tested, 
tasted, and handled, by any one who walks in 
an old forest, and who sees how the trees feed 
the turf, and how the soil befleath the turf, 
gives aliment to the trees, and prepares new 
ones to spring when the ancients shall fall in 
the fulness of time ? Cue could rhapsodise fof 
pages on these old truths, and illustrate them 
musically with reference to the subject ii^ hand. 
No— for the moment let it suffice to glance 
through the open gate of Dreamland, and then, 
taking down from the shelf a chance copy of the 
plays (the one here taken down is Theobald’s, 


witli its old wiry Frenchi^d copper-plate illus- 
trations by Gravelol and van der Gucht), to go 
through the list of them, and to see what may 
turn up from Mcmoi^ and the memorandum- 
book. • 

The ^rst iuTheobald’s edition, iS Shakespeare’s 
last. The Tempest. — This brings us at onoe into 
what may bo called his three supernatural plays 
— the magical dream-drama, the faery masque, 
and ibe human tragedy of Destiny, Ambition, 
and Crime. 

It is a comparatively recent fanc^to attempt 
the supernatural in Music. The first legend 
which got on the opera stage, more romantic in 
its character than the historiei^of MilJtidate and 
Alessandro in ancient djys, was that of Armida 
with its duel betwixt Sense and Spirit; Pa- 
ganism andCliristianfty — ^Enchantment and Faith 
stronger than Enchantment. — And Axmida with 
her faery garden^ possibly the heroine who 
has appeared in the largest number of nperas ; 
her devices and her discomfiture having been 
set by some fifty composers — among these, LuUi, 


uess, u not comparatively iiitie, oi inis oeiongs 
to Shakespeare’s Tempest. Miranda and Ferffi- 
naud are m the second distance, Prospero, Ariel, 
and Caliban, in the first. The temptation of 
the story, then, to the musician, has been mainly 
its supernatural element; and the exquisite 
fancy showered over it everywhere by the dra- 
matist. Such are the limits of music, however, 
that it is not ^^ible to treat Ariel except con- 
vtntionally. The effects of elemental sound — 
the sighing of breezes, the dropping of water, 
the rustling of leaves, the distant echo on the 
hill — can only be represented in one and the same 
language ; and the very thing which appears to 
have ‘••educed so many musicians is the one 
which might more naturally have distanced 
tltem. 

Ait firsts of course, musical illustration con- 
fined itself to a mere setting of Ariel’s and Ca- 
lilmn’s lyrics— to tunes which the actors might 
sing on the stage. It is more probable that 
these were snatched up and brought in from 
any source in those old rude days (as the vaude* 
viue tunes in France arc even Vism), than that 
they were expressly written for the dramas— 
stage music was little more advanced in Shake- 
speare’s time than stage scene-painting. There 
was no orchestra meriting the name. There 
was Tempest music composed by Lock or 
Eccles, but it never took the place which the 
Macbeth music, attributed to those two men, has 
done, and which it still keeps. The first real 
mafk made on the play in music may be said to 
be in the songs of f urcell — those sweet and 
stately melodies of which we English shall never 
tii-e. It is worth wliile, however, tp remark in this 
Purcell music for The Tempest a certain restraint 
not shown by him in other of his settings of 
poetry for the stage. That he could be emi- 
nently and expressively fantastic in advance of 
his time, his Frost Scene, and his deliciously way- 
ward cantata the Delirious Lady, remain to at- 
test. Strange that Dryden should, in one poiiit of 
view, have been more suggestive to the musician 
than Shakespeare ! Those, however, were llie 
days of Shakespeare’s Neglect in England — days 
which lasted on even into the time of llaiidcl. 
TBs last named great man knew our poets, as his 
L’ Allegro, and Samson, and Cccilian Odes, bear 
witness, and tJlat he never set a line of Shake- 
speare’s verse a case singular enough among 
oversights and exceptions to be worth noting. 
His right-hand man. Smith, bad a finer sense ; — 
and wrqte or fitted up music for The Tera- 

S (6t, as well as The Midsummer Night’s 
ream — the former being lost and forgotten, 
and no wonder, seeing tout The Tempest was 
taken in hand by one of the best of Shakespearian 
composers, Thomasa Augustine Arne. • 

Among all the En^ish songs of the last 
century, those by this melodist to The Tempest 
and As You Like It, stand out with a distinct 
beauty and prominence, shared by none olJicr 
in the long list. Their freshness will be at oncci 
felt if they be compared to the beautiful, but 
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I more modish melodies — so many copies from the 
Italian — wbich fill Arne’s Artazerxes. There is 
no trace of place or period in Ariel’s song, | 
i “Where the bee sucks,” that delicate inspiration 
vhich will keep its favour so long as young! 
I voices are left to sing, and ears of all ages to 
enjoy. With Caliban (a monster puzzling to all 
! musicians), Arne was less happy, having no' 
: power, so far as may be judged, over rade, 
orut^ vigorous passion. Hie could have made 
nothing of Gay’s Polyphemus. Nor does 
I his masque music for Juno and Ceres, if 4ie 
I composed it, remain. That episode, though 
1 more than once ingeniously treated, as by 
I Linley, and by Mr. Henry Smart, a few years 
! since, under Mr. Macready’s management— has 
never been worthily sqj; till the other dai/, and 
that, as we shall see, by one of the two youngest 
composers, if we mistalce not, who have ventuifed 
to deal with Shakespeare. * 

Early in the last century, when German thea- 
trical music began to stir itself in quest of *in- 
dividuality, the roinantic plays of Shajeespeare 
i began also to excite curiosity and admiration. 

Tired caongh must the poor composers of all 
! and sundry oDuntries have been of Greek kings 
, and queens, of Gods and Goddesses— especially 
after a certain Glack, by his five imperishable 
' operas, had made further progress in classical 
musical tr^edy impossible. The Tempest, how- 
ever, fell into clumsy and feeble keeping among 
the Germans. Rolle— one of the thousand volu- 
i minous composers, who flourish respectably, and 
I write what by no means should be remembered — 

! had an opera on the subject. Another, a l^ter 
setting, figures in the list of works by a man who 
enjoyed a wider reputation, and whose name is not 
! yet utterly forgotten — Winter. But that meri- 
I torious person seems to have been born without 

j a grain of the picturesque in his genius. His 

I South American opera, The Interrupted Sacri- 
; flee, still drowsily lingering in the German 
; theatre, has not a trace in it of colour or climate. 
The scene might be as well laid in Brandenburg 
or Holland, for any touch of warmth or barbaric 
splendour which it possesses. Of all respectable 
composers. Winter is among the most weakly 
wearisome. Such a mah’a Tempest could only 
live in the line of d* dictionary. There could, by 
j no magic, have been any encuantment in it. • 
i How strongly t he legend tempted Mendelssohn 

1 is too well known a story to reqiAre being dwelt 

I on at length. For years he wa|. trying to work 

on it in ctnj unction with Immermahn (probably 
i even to the extent of ISiketchlng certain portions), 
j but the inherent difficulties of the legeqd, as one 
I to be exclusively conducted in music, may have 
I made themselves felt then — as they did later, 
when a London mano^r ventured the length of 
pesitivcly promising a Tempest opera from Men- 
i delssohn (^vertising the efist, nay, too, giving 
! portraits of the artists in the principal scenes), 

' merely on the strength of the composer having 
cqnsented to look at an opera -book on his 
favourite drama, after it had been arranged by 
the adroit but unscrupulous Scribe. Two worse 
assorted fellow-labourers could hardly have been 


found. It might have been foreseen that^io good 
I could come of the affair when the French party 
to the contract was irreverent enough to spice 
Shakespeare’s too insipid play, by bringing into 
I visible prominence Caliban’s odious persecution 
of Miranda. The book was returned with pro- 
test ; and Mendelssohn died without having 
I realised one of the dearest plans of his musical 
life. 

Hal4vy*s Tempesta, on M. Spribe’s book, set 
for London, and sung here by Sontag and 
Lablache, has not had altogether fair meqgure 
from any public. There is an incurable French 
taint ih the arrangement, with its superfluous 
last act, which was «quictly lopped away vrhen 
the opera was attempted in Paris. Yet sofhe of 
the music has elegance, and^Labla^ie, the in-* 
comparable, was furnished in it with fair oppor- 
tunity for his display and his discretion. That 
old man’s personincation of Cgliban f for Lablache, 
when he ]^rsonated Caliban, \{ps old), the brute 
force Ifiirown by him into look, voice, and gesture, 
and“yet the admirable propriety with which 
difficulties in the pai*t, which might so easily 
have become abominations, were managed and 
concerned, should not be forgotten as one of the 
most remarkable Examples of might, versatility, 
and subtle judgment, which have been seen on 
the musical stage. — It should also be recorded, 
as a curiosity, that the .one encore gained during 
the opera, was won by Mdlle. Parodi’s spirited 
singing of the Franco-Italianised version of Ste- 
phauo’s song — 

The master, the swabber, the boatswain and I, 

which choice ditty has been, for the most part, 
left alone in its coarseness by our home musi- 
cians. 

Besides the illustrations mentioned, a few 
more modern ones still claim notice— a spirited, 
but too long-drawn overture, by M. Benedict, 
written in contemplation of the play being re- 
vived, with complete music, by the same hand at 
Munich — a scene 'fc^ Miranda and chorus, by 
that eccentric Frencii student of Shakespeare, 
whom we shall meet again, M. Berlioz— another 
Shakespearian curiosity— for its uncouthness of 
idd^ its absence of melody, and the elaborate 
oddity of its oVchestral effects — a complete deck- 
ing ef the play, by that meritorious and level 
composer, Herr Taubert, of Berlin, spoken of 
with temperate praise by German authorities, and 
in which one of the most noticeable features is 
said to be the spectral chase of Caliban— and yet 
another, tlfat by our verv young countryman, 
Mr. A. Sullivan — which, besides being the 
newest, is the best one extant— and whiclr has 
deservedly creafbd a sensation in our musical 
world, such as no first *Snglish appeai*aace made 
under such difficulties has done before. — Had 
the boy been a man, he might have hesitated to 
measure himself against Purcell and Arne, and 
to ent^r a land of enchantnflKat, the entering of 
which involves certain conditions of colour and 
form. A new storm, a new Ariel, were not easy 
to conjure*up ; but the feat has been done. Mr. 
Sullivan’s %nusic is nol crude and boy-like; but 
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standing would, it might have been argued, be Joiin B^tist Chfelard grappled with Ma6beth, 
simply impossible, had we not heard such a neither ^ebly nor unintelligpWy.— Uis 
wonderful modern reading of one of Tennyson^s 
lines as. 


Queen of the rosebud : garden of girls ! 

The third of Shakespeare's plays, not suggest- 
ing, but demanding, supernatural music, 

is the grana witch-tragedy, which has beenhandlfid 
in every conceivable form of illustration, and 
apparently formed one of the most tempting oi 
the entire series, especially to continental com- 
posers, In England we have been debarred 
from variety ana improvement in the attempt 
by our loyalty. We have rc^rded tl^Se old 
music to Macbeth (whefher by Eccles or Lock 
is a matter of controversy too dry and too 
doubful to be entered on here) with, a sort of 
“ church and state” reverence, in which there 
has been as much superstition as of sound faitk^ 
Few established institutions have been more 
implicitly believed in — more redundantly over- 
praised. cEven to these latest days of ours, when 
Dryden and Cibber, and a host besides of patcl^r 
ing playwrights, have been thrust off tlie stage 
in favour of Shakespeare’s pure text, no one kas 
dared to intermeddle with this portion of it, in 
order to weed the words of much questionable 
matter ; and the writer will stand in a worse 

S ht than the rash party who spoke disrespect- 
y of the Equator, should he venture to call 
the music bald and monotonous— so much sound 
remotely representing the sense. There is sweet- 
ness in it, some pomp, some opportunity ^of 
choral display— but not a chord, not an inflec- 
tion, to tell that the ” supernatural solicitings” 
are tliose of malignant beings who rejoice in 
wreck, in revenge, in murder. When their in- 
cantations recur to us, as thus set, it is impos- 
sible not to recal, by comparison, that page in 
Handel’s Saul where the witch of Endor calls up 
Samuel — so intense, yet so ghastly in its sim- 
plicity. 

The Germans, quickened, no doubt, by interest 
in Schiller’s translation, and by the great fame 
of tAeh Siddons, Madame 'Sophie Schreeder (yet 
living), as the repifcsentative of the Lady, oc- 
cupied themselves to find music for the tragedy. 
— Spohr’s overture is not by any means the best 
of his overtures, it is grim and sUde. — Goethe’s 
friend, Eberwein— Anard of Offenbach— Holly 
of Breslau — Reichardt of Bcrliffrihe “German 
Fatherland” Reichardt — Mederitsch, called Gal- 
lus among forgotten composera — Rastrelli of 
Dresden — Taubert, more recently at Befiin, and 
otiicrs, successively tried their hands at scenic 
music for the tragedy, but hare produced none 
ili^ is final, or that can be everywhere accepted. 
The play ia yet open to the garniture which was 
expressly bespoken for it by its writer. 

T wo (meras on the subject are to be men- 
tioned : Chelard’s and Signor Verdi’s. — Though 
not a first-rate. French composer, and liaving 
fallen as he did in France on the awkward in- 
terregnum betwixt the operatic reigns of Spou- 


wliioh could find no home m Paris, 'gained its 
author renown and a chapel-mastership in Ger- 
many. Ill London, when it was performed under 
his superintendence during the year 1832, it was 
effaced entirely by the interest of Fidelio, 
which work was then an utter novelty in Eng- 
land. There are some artful and effective mu- 
sical contrasts. The music given the witches, 
who always sing in a group, has a sinister and 
piercing shrillness, which cuts the gloom of l^xe 
tempest ^n the heath as it were with the edge 
of lightning. The reception of Duncan is gor- 
geous, with a certainibardic tone thrown mto . 
the chorus. The sle^-walking sc^s i« ex- 
ceedingly \^ell noted, with a closeness of expres- 
sion ir. the accompanied recitative of{en tried 
for, but rarcTy attained, in tliis most difficult 
portion of « musician’s task, 'because, k is the 
portioncin which he must assert his equality 
with ihe poet, without any great special display, 
without overpowering liis mate, still leaving 
freedom to the declaiming singers. — Madame 
Schreedef-Devrient’s Lady Macbeth is one 
among the great opera recollections of. the last 
half century. It was from her baleful look, her 
indications of ambitious crime, compressed yet 
never concealed, her wretched frenzy of re- 
morse, that Retsch derived his idea of the 
heroine, not Siddonian, it is true, but still arrest- 
ing for the moment, and leaving the record of 
wicked power, end lacerating anguish, upon the 
memory of all who saw the actress. 

It is worth recording, that the text for Che- 
Idfd’s Macbeth, was arranged by the luckless 
clever author of “ La Marseillaise,” Rouget de 
Lisle. The musician never took another iliglit 
so higlf, or gained so much success, in any sub- 
sequent opera; he was elbowed out of sight, 
perhaps owing to certain peculiarities of temper, 
and died, some years ago, at W‘eimar,'an obscure 
afid unpopular man^i 

The Italian Macbeth is^^ far more flimsy, 
far more tawdry, though written by a far more 
famous man than Gh^lardi -Signor Verdi. But 
his iaste in musical tragedy is for that meagre 
ferocity whichedoes not get beyond melodrama 
(with, flight exception) — ^then, too, lie sliUres the 
incapacity of his countrymen to deal with super- 
natural subjects — Signof Rossini’s apparition of 
Ninns in Semiramide making the one excep- 
tion. His witches are mere Yauxball sorceresses, 
ludicrous and make-believe, anything but appal- 
ling and prophetic.— His Lady’s drinking song 
at the banquet, might, with the soberest pro- 
priety, be iransfenredto the free-and-easy supper 
of the Camellia gentlewoman, otherwise La iVa- 
viafa. Nor is the last monologue of the heroine 
(who, by the way, was originafiy the most ill-fa- 
voured woman, and the grandest voice in modern 
Italy, Madame Barhieri-NiqQ in any respect 
compar&ble to CliMard’s. Like Qh^lard’s, how- 
ever, tliis scene has bad the advantage of being 
presented by one of the greatest actresses (ff 
any time, wc may say the greatest living actress, 


tim and Signor Rossini, Hyppolitus Andrew | recollecting her incomparable yesterday’s per- 
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sonation of Gluck*c; Orpkeus— Madame Garcia 
Viardot. 

Tiie passion-plays of Shakespeare must form 
our second act; the comedies and songs our 
third. 


BROUGHT TO LIGHT. 

SoMK miners 'were sinking a shaft in Wales 
(I know not where ; but the facts have fill’d 
A chink in my brain, while other tales 

. Hoire been swept away, as when pearls are spiird, 
One pearl rolls into a chink in the fioorV~ 
Somewhere, then, where God’s light is kill’d, 

Andsmen tear, in the dark, at the earth’s heart-core, 
Tliese ns^n w'er» at worl^ when their axes knock’d 
* A hole in a passage, closed years before.^ 

A slip in gie earth, I*suppose, had bl(^k’d * 
Thi^^llery suddenly up, with a heap 
Of ruboft, as safe as a chest is lock’d, ^ 

• . • 

Till these men pick’d it ; and ’gan to creep ^ 

In on all* fours. Then a loud shout 
Round the black roof, “ Here’s a man asleep !” 

They all push’d forward ; and scarce a spalf ; 

From the mouth of the parage, in sooth, tho 
lamp 

Fell on the upturn’d face of a man I 

No taint of death, no decaying damp 

Had touch’d that fair young brow, whereon 
Courage had set its glorious stamp. 

Calm as a monarch upon his throne. 

Lips hard-clenched, — no shadow of fear, — 

He sat there, taking his rest alone. 

He must have been there for many a year. • 

The spirit had fied ; but there was its shrine, 

In clothes of a century old, or near ! 

The dry and embalming air of the mine * 

Had arrested tho natural hand of decay ; 

Nor faded the flesh, nor dimm’d a line. 

Who was he then ? ... No man might say • 
When the passage had su^dhly fallen in. 

Its memory, even, was past away ! 

In their great rough arn;\|, begrimed with coal, 

They took him up, as a tender lass ^ 

Will carry a babe, from that darksome hole. 

To the odter world of tho short warm grass, • 

Then up spake one. “ Let us send for Bess, — 
She is seventy-nine, come J^artinmas ; 

01(Wr than any one here, I guess 1 
Belike, she may mind when the wall fell there. 
And remember the lad, by his comelineft.” . • . 

So they brought old Bess, with her silver hair, 

To tho side of the bill, where the dead jpan lay. 
Ere the flesh bad crumbled in ouAr air. 

• 

And the crowd around him all gave way. 

As with tottering steps old Bess drew nigh. 

And bent o’er the face of the unchanged clay. 

Then suddenly rangiit sharp low cry ! . . . 

Bess sank on her knees, and wildly toss’ef 
Her wither'd arms in the summer sky. 

« 0 Willie I Willie I My lad I My lort I ... 

The Lord be praised! After sixty ytArs 
1 see ye again ! • . • . Tho, tears fe cost, 

t 


“O Willie, darlin’ ! were bitter tears . . . 

They never look’d for ye under groand! 

They told me a tale to mook my fears ! 

“ They said ye vrere over the sea . . , ye’d found 
A lass ye loved better nor me, —to explain 
How ye’d a- vanish’d fro* sight and sound I 

0 darlin’ ! .... A long, long night o’ pain 

1 ha’ lived since then !— and now I’m old, 

Seems a’most as if youth was come back again, — 

Seeing ye there, wi* your locks o’ gold. 

And limbs so straight as ashen beams,— 

I a’most forget how the years ha’ roll’d 

^ Between us! . . . 0 Willie! bow strange it seems 
To see ye here, as I’ve seen ye oft, 

Overhand over again — in^reams!” . . . 

Ig broken words like these, with soft 
Low wails, she rock’d herself. And none 
Of the rough men around her scoff'd. 

Far surely a sight like this, the sun 
Had rarely look’d upon. Face to face, 

The old*dead love, and the living one ! — 

The dead, with its undimm’d fleshly gracef 
•At the end of threescore years ; th€ quick. 
Pucker’d, and wither’d, without a trace 

Of its warm girl-beauty ; — a wizard’s trick, 
Bringing the love and the youth that were, 

Back to the eyes of the old and sick. 

Those bodies Avere just of one age ! yet there, 
Death, duel in youth, had been standing still. 
While Life had been fretting itself threadbare ! 

Bu| the moment was come, as a moment will 
To all who have loved, and been parted here. 

And have toil’d alone, up the thorny hill ; 

When, at the top, as their eyes see clear. 

Over tho mists in this vale below, 

Mere specks their trials and toils appear, 

Beside the eternal rest they know I 
— Death came to old Bess that night, and gave 
The welcome summons that she should go. 

And now, though the rains and winds may rave, 
Nothing can part them. Deep and wide, 

The miners, that evening, dug one grave. 

• 

So at last, while the summers gad winters glide, 

OIJ Bess and young Willie sleep, side by side. 


THB^ENTH OF MARCH. 

It is good to see every kind and variety of 
beautiful thing in the world. It is ^od to 
stand bv moonlight on the deck of a smp, and 
watch the flash of the phosphorus iu the vessel’s 
wake; good to ascend the Jura heights and 
look across the Geneva iake to where the 
whitened peaks of the Alps are lost among tihe 
vapours ot the.skj; good to saunter in the 
wcll-oi’dered walks of a flower-garden; or to 
pass the best half of a summer night among the 
ruined temples of Pmstum. Such pleasures ss < 
these are, to a certain extent, at a man’s com- 
mand. He may enjoy them amin and again, 
and return to them often. But there mre 
some sights of which this may not be said. 



There are some scenes which require for the 
perfection of their development, a combina- 
. iidii of elemenfs so rateljr brought together, 
and which would lose so inedcmabljr by the 
withdrawal of some one special ingredient, 
whose very nature is transitory, that they 
can only be seen in their perfection once in 
a lifetime, and not always even so often as 
that. Nay, one may go even further, and 
say that in the whole course of Time there 
are certain things which in their entirety, and 
taking all the elements which go to make them 
up, occur but once, and never happen again 
under all the same circumstances, or with all 
the same surroundings — as long as Time en- 
dures. c *** 

He who had the privilege of being present in 
Saint George's Chapel at Windsor, on the tentl# 
dajr of March, in this present year, had ‘a chance 
w'hich cannot come to him again, and indeed is 
not likely to come again to any man. Much liair 
already been said and written about wliaj; took 
place on^ that day, but more remains behind. 
Time has earried us on a certain distance since 
the events of thSt day took place. Wc have drawn ; 
back from the picture whose details we at first 
pored into so eagerly, and being further off can 
see its general effect much better and very much j 
more truly. Like everything really grand and j 
fine, the drama enacted on that day not only bears 
the test of calm reflection, but even gains it. 
If we kept that same drama by us for the Hora- 
tian period, it would bear the test. I 

Consider the argument of this enacted poeip, 
how interesting it is, and withal how good and 
wholesome ; Somewhere about twenty - five 
years ago, a young girl, tiien only nineteen vears 
of age, was crowned Queen of one of the 
greatest countries on the face of the globe, and 
before this frail tenant of a most mighty throne, 
men and women, old and young, the grey-haired 
senator, and the soldier ui the prime of youth I 
and strength, bowed their beaus, half pleased 
at the thought of their own voluntary submission 
to a sceptre held by such a young and feeble arm. 
By-and-by, this young Quqen was married to a 
prince who was the very choice of heisaffcctions, ! 
and these two lived fiefore the world, doing what 
perhaps is just the very best thing any hum& 
being can do — setting a good example ; so good 
an example, that the court over which they pre- 
sided was surely the most incorruj;it of which we 
have any authentic record in the world's history. 
And so it happened that under this most happy 
reim the country prospered marvellousjy, and 
didreally seem to be favoured among the nations 
of the earth ; a great prosperity and peace 
reigning in it, whilb troublous times were 
kn&mi in the otlier European countries. Eor 
twenty yeArs these two livfid continually to- 
gether, and in this time five daughters and four 
sons were bom to them. The harmony of their 
lives was at its completest, and their quiet hap- 
piness at its fullest, ^en suddenly the husband 
of the Queen fell ill, and after a sickness too 
short to prepare either the Queen herself, or, 
indeed, any one else, for the shock, he died. The 


grief of his widow, still young, and again as 
solitary on the throne as she had been twenty 


sorrow since that of the English king who buili 
a separate monument at each separate town 
where those who bore the body of liis beloved 
queen rested on the funeral journey-such grief 
is a living monument to the memory of a good 
man, and speaks more strongly than words or 
sculptured records can. 

Bui the children of the dead prince are gro\^- 
ing up arbund their mother, and the time has 
arrived when one of them, the chiefest prince 
in all the land, has cnosen him a bride, the 
fame of whose winning presence" and WSlier fair 
qualities ha^e so preceded her, that the people 
of this most Iqyai country loved the yoieng lady 
almost before seeing her, and received not 
as a wclcoirlh stranger, but rather as a Crlend 
well knswn already, and most'^anxiously ex- 
pected. With every step of ground traversed 
oetween the Ofld town on the river's estuary, 
and thcs^castle high up on the same river's 
course, the princess made new friends of those 
who hurried down 1t> examine the credentials 
she brougiit with her, and which, like the rest 
of us, she bore upon her face. There never was 
a progress so triumphant as that which the 
Princess Alexandra made, from the spot where 
she landed on English ground, to her home in 
Windsor Castle. 

Now this simple — most simple — story of the 
love of the Queeu for her Imsband, and of hiS' 
loss, must be borne in mind by those wlio would 
understand all that there was of interest in 
that great pageant atid ceremony of the Tenth 
of Mar^h. That little tale forgotten, the pic- 
ture would have been splendid indeed ; but it 
would have wanted that one touch of shade, of 
which many must have felt the effect who hardly 
realised what it was that brought it about. Who- 
knWs how far the* minds of those who pro- 
nounced that wcdding'proctfissiou to be the 
loveliest sight they had ever seen, were uncon- 
sciously affected by the presence of the dark 
figu^ of the mourning Queen, half concealed ia 
the pew above the altar? 

Those who watched the details of that glori- 
ous pageant, with somewhere down in the re- 
cesses of their hearts an undefined memory of 
all that had preceded it, saw a perfect thing 
tlirough a perfect medium, and came away con- 
vinced that %hey might live long and see many 
things, but never anything in its own way sa 
beautiful as that. 

One thiffp very*^ remarkable about that spec- 
tacle, treating it only dHt a spectacle, was the 
great comfort it gave you from its reality. It 
was so like the theatre, but with eveiy thing that 
the theatre wants. There were no bad actors 
in tbe The princes v^re real princes,, 

and the jewels were real diamonds and pearls. 
All that the theatre attempts, spectacularly, 
was here thoroughly realised. When you fouud 
a duke aiiiMunced in 'the programme, it was 
really a duke whom pu st^yr, not a suit of 
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clothes* with a scene-shifter inside them-— just gentlemen who rather resembled the knaves in 
as we know that every necklace or diadem tliat a pack of cards, and these personages were also I 
one saw \fas a' thing of actual value such as somewhat given to a polyglot view of costume, 
it looked, and not a composition of bits of glass combining the herald’s tabard of the fourteenth 
with coloured tinsel behind them. century with the trouser of 1863, and the shirt ! ' 

collar of 1825. However, it was all very im- 
It was a sort of combined sensation of gettii^ posing and grand, and what followed was won- 
married, of going to the play, of standing go£ drousTy free from defect, unaffected, and real, 
father, and simply going to church, all mixed Tliere is no doubt that the effect of what was 
up together, with a suspicion of morning con- to come was much brightened by the long, long 
cert, and a faint dash of flower-show. Here interval which elapsed between the time when 
weffe ladies in opera-cloaks— it must be a play we took our places on each side of that carpeted 
we were going to see ; but they had smart central avenue, and the moment when the little 
bonnets on— it was a morning concert. No, we knot of trumpeters assembled at the curtain 
were standing in a Gothic'^orch, and there were suddenly stepped aside, at the command of one 
^ pinnacles^na trefoils, and other ecclesiastical amon»;them who had been peeping behind the 
* ornaments, in all directions — we werg going to drapery. A moment afterwards, a hand came 
church ; but then npiie of us had prayer-books, from between the curtains and motioned im- 
and ^v^ral, on the other hand, carried opera- patiently tp the men whose office it was to un- 
glass^.* At any fbte, w'e were ^1 jai imcd close draw them. 

together w'aitiu^ at a door, w^hich was not yet aThey opened, and the wedding guests passed 
opened, and we were complaining that ounfeet slowly and separately along in order. There 
were very cold, and that the carria^a which con- was no* music, no flourish of trumpets, no an- 
tinued to set down fresh arrivals every moment nouncement even of names or titles. Jt would I 
were pressing much too closely on us. fet, with b^ idle to speak of this prclinina:^ proces- 
‘ all this close packing and din> suggestion of a pit sion. There were bright jewels and splendid 
entrance on the occasion of some popular per- garments, and gallant gentlemen and noble 
formance, it was evident that wc were in ^od gentlewomen to grace them. We who stood by 

I company ; for a little lady alongside me W'as to look were all perfectly quiet, and the carpeted 

I murmuring in a soft tone the words, ‘'It’s Lady floor gave no sound of footfall, and so this band 
Jane and an old gentleman accompanying the of guests in bright clothing passed on in silence 
little lady responded eagerly, “ Is she looking the complctest that can be imagined, and 
this way F” and the little lady implied despon£ ascending the steps that led into the choir of 
ently, “Not just now;” and a moment after- the chapel, presently disappeared from view, 
wards began to nod and smile maniacally. That curtain, covering the western entrance 
whereupon the old gentleman asked feverishly, of the building, fell as the last guest passed 
“ Did sne see you ?” and the little lady replied, before us ; but it was anxiously watched ; for 
“ Yes and they both remained breathless with the procession next expected was one of more 
joy from that time until the moment wlfen the interest than the last. Indeed, the arrangement 
door in front of us was opened, and we moved of these four processions, though entirely naturid, 
on at last, and found ourselves after all in a was also organised as if with a view to dramatic 
church— a church with a carpet on the floor effect : each in succession exceeding in interest 
though, and between the oolumns of the naf e that which preceded it. ' When we had waited 
rows of scats, rismg onfl above another, and a little time after the company of guests had 
covered with red cloth. Soon we were all dis- passed, the trumpeters formed into line, two 
tributed over these semts, and eagerly watching and two. For tnis next procession the trum- 
the proceedings of certain gentlemen in blue peters were to head,* playing a flourish as tliey 
coats, with stand-up collars ail ower gold ; and of led the way in front. Wiey were followed 
certain*othcr gentlemen, who ingeniously com- b^pthc heralds, and by the different members of 
bined two dif^rent periods in their costume— the Queen’s household, a long array of equerriea ‘ 
their upper halves being clad in dress-coats and and ushers a|d kings of arms — and then came 
whi^ chokers of our own period, and their lower the Princess ]^ry of Cambridge, 
halves resembling the extremities of the Reve- There are some people in this world whom 
rend Mr. Sterne, deceased. Thes9 gentlemen everybody likes. There are some people of 
appeared to have a great deal on their minds, whom the public knows next to nothing, to 
and were continually disappearing behind a whose iflde it goes over almost without conside- 
curtain which hung over thc«wcstGA entrance ration. They have never courted approbation, 
of the chapel in which wre were seated, and re- never in any way “ stoopcitq conquer,” nor had 
entering with countenances suggestive of a great recourse to artful practices in order to win yp- 
deal— though what, it would be difficult to say plause. But somahow or other wq feel that 
with precision. In due time their position was those whom we have elected our favourites are 
considerably strengthened by a detachment of what are familiarly called people of the right . 
beefeaters, eaih of whom courageoufly took sort. We feel sure of them. We know that 
charge of one of the pillars whidi supported if an occasion came when something right Had | 
the roof, with an evident determination to stand to be done, they would do it, and do it without 
or fall by it. Nor was it long befoee the scene grudging. It is so with the lady I have 

1 was further enlivened by tlie appearance of some mentioned. When the Princess Mary appears 
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iby ptib^ is idwftysa heartj Tlie trampeters and heralds who had hocom- 

ready for her, aad w^hen she passes in named the last to the entrance of the choir 
fiWate along onx streets, sdie leaves a train of haring returned from its doorway, iftid ranged 



have such a place as this in the good will of o|P we could hear the bands outside and in the 
such a people as the English than~be King of distance playing the national anthem, and 
Greece to-morrow. The fact is, we are all— and almost more faintly a still more impressive 
especially those of ns who say least about it — sound. This was the repeated (Peering of the 
skilled physiognomists, and we find that th^^ great multitude without, who lined the way 
handsome countenance of tlie Princess Mary of From the castle to the chapel entrance. l%is 
Cambridge agrees in all particulars with the prin- distant ftusic, and, still more, this distant cheer- 
cipLes of the science by which we are guided. ing, had a wonderful sound as we listened and 
The Piincess of Prussia is another of these waited, and it was, perliaps, made the moref^-re- 

f eneral favourites, and ^heu the time caM for markable by the strange silence of ^ large a 
er to pass, with the little kilted youngster body of pepple as we were, fillmg all the nave of 
clinging to her hand, that peculiar and faint Saint cGeorge’s Chapel. PrQpently thci,cbeering 
murmur of satisfaction which tells# so much ceased, and the distant music too, and tl/ieirum- 
was heard from end to end of this portion of petei-s whootood before the curtain drepQicm- 
the church. • selves up in line, and waited, vvith their trum- 

I am afraid that any ladies who may honour pets at their lips. The part of Bridegroom is 
me by reading these words, will expect' me to difficult to play in the wedding-drama, and one 
give an account of how these princesses, and which it is not possible to make much of. The 
all the other "iadies, were dressed, even to the Prince di* Wales was nervous when he entered 
young princesses who took their part in the pro- the diapel, and doubtless no one there thought 
cession so gravely and modestly. I had better the less of him for being so, but rather the 
own at once that for the dresses I must refer to more. TJie trumpeters, the heralds, and the 
the Court Newsman, or some other authority different officers or his household preceded him; 
on millinery, where they will be found better but it is doubtful whether any one present 
described than they would be by me, even if saw much of them. In a drama of such con- 
I had made notes as the wearers passed before centrated interest, the chief actors and the 
my eyes. 1 remember munificent trains of popular favourites alone are thought of, and the 
various glorious colours, i remember an in- minor performers are in danger of losing the 
distinct vision of white and gold, and pearls, fair share of attention which belongs to them as 
and feathers, and diamonds, and ribbons ; but their due. When the Prince of Wales appeared 
anything more definite than this is altogether in that western doorway, with his uncle, the 
beyond me, and out of reach ; I remember, also, Duke of Saxe-Coburg, and his brother-in-law, 
that the ladies who bore the trains all appeared the Prifice of Prussia, one on either side of him — 
to do so under protest, and to have a hearty and two as gallant-looking gentlemen as ever 
dislike for the encumbrance. stepped they were — the three, covered from 


But the Bride is not here yet, though the head to foot with the splendid mantle of the 
time is getting nearer and nearer to the particu- Gkrter, would have, made a study that Paul 
lar minute — for punctuality is a royal virtue — Veronese or TintorettB mighJ; have made some- 
when it is announced that she will appear. As thing fine of. 

the last of those who accompany and attend It was impossible to sit by and look on at 
the family of the Queen disappear .within the suck a scene as this, without being continually 
screened-off portioiS* of the church, the shrill reminded of other royal pageants held in other 
ciy of the trumpets is heard no more, and the times on this same ground. How muAi there 
triumphal march of Beethoven bursts magnifi- was in this that was akin to them, and at 
ccntly from the organ above the d^oir. And so the same time how mijph that was widely dif- 
listcning to that, and witli a pheasant remem- ferent ! Those rows of beefeaters might {lave 
brance of the procession that ha'd just passed, kept the line, just as they stood, for a royal pro- 
and more particularly — of the little princesses, cession in iCie days of Henry the Eighth, or of 
two walking side by side, and one, the^ eldest, Charles the Second. The general effect of those 
holding by the hand the last bom of the*Queen, splendid robes and magniocent trains and flash- 
the smallest and most delicate of creatures, ing jewels snusthkve been much the same in the 
moving with little precise steps as if to the older period ; and where^ then, did the great dif- 
rntnic of the trumpets, and with long fair hair ference lie P It lay principally in this : that one 
combed straight behind her ^aek— of the only could really respect the actors in this scene. No 
married pair who appeared in the .procession doubt, the people of the fifteenth or seventeenth 
together, the Princess Alice and her husband, century,^ were much impresagjd by the court 
leaping her with a tender care and affection pageaul^' of their own day, audstood by, looking 
which it was very good to see--*all these things on with awe as princes, nobles, and courtiers 
we had time to think about as the organ played, passed in array before them; but how should 
and as we waited for the curtain to rise on the we of this time look (were the thing possible) 
next act of the splendid drama. upon a procession in which Wolsey took a part. 
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or J ud^e Jeffreys ^ured P Should we disguise 
our contempt as Harry the Eighth strode on- 
ward to plight his troth for the fourth or fifth 
time, or as the Second Charles passed along, sur- 
rounded by wortldess court fayourites and court 

K ' srs P Would the arrogant strut and defiant 
of the nobles of* Henry’s court impress us P 
Should we look with approval on the ladies 
who surrounded the Merry Monarch when he 
came abroad P* Nay, to come down to later 
times, what should we have to say to another 
mrfry monarch who flourished much more re- 
cently, and held his sway when some of^s were 
young ? Wliat should we say to him who last 
belih the prince’s plume Should we call him 
^ the first gtntlemau in Europe now P 

Ee the cause what it may, and th^ influence 
tliat has brought thg thing about whose it# may, 
tlie is certain, that we live in*au age when 
to in riot aUd debauchery is ; o longer a 
claim on men’s^stcem and favour; in#n age 
when to pursue a straight course—* which is 
difficult—is universally creditable; and when 
to pursue a crooked course— which is easy— 
is universally discreditable ; an age wffen men 
must earn our respect if they would enjoy popu- 
larity, and must win a victory over themselves 
before they win the approbation of the people. 

But stop— away with even the remembrance 
of those iad ** old times.” Let us clear our 
memory even of the recollections which have 
been haunting us. Let the very mention of the 
Merry Monarch be hushed. Lebme forget even 
the name of the bloated king who made the 
headsman judge in his Divorce Court, and who 
stepped over the corpse of one wife to take tlfe 
hand of another at tlie altar. Eor behold ! the 
curtain — ^that curtain which has had so much to 
do to-day — ^is parted once again, and fSie pro 
cession of the Bride appears. 

1 have never seen— 1 question whether any one 
has ever seen — anything to eaual the intense sub- 
dued feeling of that assembly of persons wh€n 
those curtains opeped fof the fourth time. 1 
question whether any one saw even the first part 
of this procession, or Iieard the sound of the bray- 
ing trumpets at die head of it ; there was espec- 
tancy, and iiothiiig else, until the moment came 
when, ^uitc slowly and softly, the Princess of 
Denmark, with a cluster of ladies around lier, 
appeared in the western doorway. Her pro- 
gre^ was so slow, that she seemed at first to be 
standing there for a moment motionless, though 
she was moving all the time, no doiSbt. 

You have had enough of description of this 
young lady’s personal appearance, and doubt- 
less by this time her portraits liave penetrated 
even to where you are nesiding. So I shall not 
attempt that perfectly hopeless performance — 
the description of a face. Indeed, on occasions 
like this, separate features are for the most part 
as little defined before one as separate articles 
of attire. People saw a sort of large 9nd soft 
nest of some undefined white substance; they 
saw a ring of ladies with rich white drapery 
held in the midst among them, guid one a 
little out of that circle and in advance of the 


rest; they saw rosebuds, and lace, and white 
flowers, and green leaves i^ermingled with them. 
They were struck by a face that was very pde 
and full of a sort of awe and wonder, but the 
face of no ordinary bride, not simply a timid 
slirinking ghi, but one with character, distinc- 
tive of her own, conscious that hem was a most 
marked and uncommon lot ; prepared, if I mis- 
take not, to act a great part greatly, and some- 
thing awe-struck to find that at nmetecn years 
o| age she was no longer a young girl, but a 
woman singled out and marked from among the 
millions of the earth as one to whom a most 
special destiny was assigned. There was this 
look surely. There is always something very 
muchyic reverse of gay about a wedding, tnougu 
people will talk of “ weddings” neverthe- 
less. Attaching to the bride there is always a 
sense of ^n indefinite romance, which mingles 
with the admiration of those wlio see her 
pi^s along. There is something of the votive 
offering about her appearance as decorated 
with gfirlands, and accompanied like Jephthah’s 
daughter by the maidens, her companions, she 
gpes on her way to the altar. ^ ^ 

Was it physical weakness, the result of great 
agitation; was it that the company might see 
better her whom they bad come to see ; or was it 
some singular tact and instinct teaching tin's lady 
what was right — which of these things was it that 
caused her to move along the chapel nave so very, 
P I believe no one expectea this. By 


none of those who had preceded the princess in 
the other processions, had they been taught to 
expect it. I think it took every one by surprise, 
and I think there was no one present who did 
not feel the effect of that slowness of progress 
which carried the Bride so gradually and with’ 
such almost imperceptible movement past them. 
Once or twice, and more particularly as she 
neared the steps that led into the choir, she 
seemed to pause altogether, and then she was 
seen for a moment at tne other end of the church 
passing behind the screen, to appear no more as 
the Princess Alexandra of Denmark. 

Over the whole of this, there was a subtle 
influence slied by the foregoing story at which we 
have already glanced, When41ie young princesses 
want through the entrance that led into the 
choir; when the Prince of Wales ascended 
those steps ;Avbcu the Bride passed out of 
sight ; they ml looked to that opening in the 
wail from whifli the lady dressed in mourning 
watched the scene ; and, as they looked, they did 
obeisance to her love and her sorrow. Surely, re- 
menibefing dl these things, this was a remark- 
able and touching scene, and one that justified 
the enthusiasm with whicl^ those who stood by 
regarded it. On all, no doubt, whether t]^ey 
could see it or not» that dark figure tad an un- 
conscious influence, and in every heart was re- 
flected, to some extent at least, the shadow on 
the chancel wall. 

Upon us who waited outside in silence, the 
faint sound of the voice of him who adminis- 
tered those solemn vows to the Prince and 
Prmcess, had a strange and mysterious in- 
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flaence. It was wonderful to tliink wLat was 
being effected in that short time, and with those 
little words ; wonderful to think to what good 
and bad purpose they had been spoken first and 
last since originally they had been put together; 

- wonderful when at last they ceased, the wild joy 
of the Hallelujah Chorus succeeded them, ana 
when presently the two who had gone into the 
choir a few moments before, eacli single and 
alone, came out together hand in hand, the die 
cast, the pledge given, suspense no long^ 
written in anxious characters upon their faces, 
but succeeded by the calmness which belongs to 
certainty. 

And so they went forth into the world toge- 
ther by that western gate, and the curtain lell 
again and finally, behincf the last of the wedding 
guests. 

which the gentleman who fell with thef stock 
once helpea to pay for, belike — ^and also that , 
young Gandin, fanciful speculator in ^oh values, 
who nas come to re-purchase some jewelled ex- 
token of affection, given when she was his 
treasure— and he was her treasury. The shrewd 
marchande de toilette and the shrewder Israelite 
guilefully watch both goods and Gaudin, with 
view to new profits out of both. Here, are 
rush-bottomed chairs, plain arid rigid, from 
hard-working St. Antoine ; and here, fauteuils 
damask-quilted, soft-armed, pliant, yielding, 
the property of the Vicomte d’Olcefar, while 
yet that distinguished nobleman gave himself 
the pains to live and Consume the fruits ofothe 
eartn. At the gateway ther^ plebeian white 
wood and ramshackle walnut wood have fa- ' 
milia»*ly met, and are jolting invisibly-jointed 
rosewood, pausandre, and exquisite marpneierie. 

Not onlj^ do the social cstaftes of to-dii^ send 
their representatives here — fc^m saloon and 
attics from the noble faubourg and tlie industrial i 
quarters, from the central boulevards and the | 
barriers— but the historical periods too. In 
Salle Number Six, Monsieur Escribe is knocking 
down stiff Romanist er uglinesses of the first 
Empire; awaiting the like fate to-morrow, are ga- 
thered in the next room, chairs and stools from ; 
which the Revolution pushed the aucien regime ; 
or tables that were rioted over — and under — in 
the nights of the Regency ; or mirrors that did 
not blush to reflect the beauties of the latter days 
of that " Well Beloved,” of whom Niebuhr has 
written the terrible epitaph, '' God at last took 
pity on France and iiad Louis the Fifteenfcli 
die;” chiffonniers, writing-desks, work-tables, 
many such things that rccal the witty abb^, and ! 
the frivolous marquises, and the unvirtuous 
womeif, who lived so gaily and nauglitily while i 
the body of the state was festering towards cor- 
ruption, in the diseased time which Dr. Guillotin 1 
finally had to prescribe for; here likewise are 
c&skets, and cabirsf.ts, and buffets of earlier 
quainter ages, tankarefi, carved sword-hilts, door 
knockers, vases of the Renaissance (mostly, the 
expert says, the work of Benvenuto Cellini, who 
must have been a singularly* industrious arti- 
ficer), odds and ends of the middle ages, lamps 
and candlesticks of the dark ages, armodr of the 
Crusaders, Carlovingian battle-axes, Merovin- 
gian swords, matarae and gaesa of the Celtic 
Gauls, hnd everything left of their mikler utensils 
in the culinary or rdigious way. 

X routh o' auld nicknackets, 

Rusty aim caps and jinglin jacket^ 

And parritch-pats and auld saut backets 
^ ^ Before the Flood. 

The department of antiquities and curiosities 
is by no means limited by French historv and 
geography. They come from beyond the Rhine, 
and the Alps, and the Channel, and from the 
islands beyond tbe sea. Chma and Japan 
furnish largely; since the Franco-British war 
and fiery allied irruption into the Summer 
Palace, th« Celestial Empire with esp^ecial 
copiousness; and Persia, and Egypt, and India 
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AN HOTEL TO “PUT HP” AT, ' 
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L’Hutel is, in a topographical point of view, 
immedial^y behind the Grande Op4ra of Paris. 
In point of attractiveness, the Grand Opera Is 
far oehind the Hotel. At the Opera, a large 
portion of the public, for a large portion of the 
night, is wearied with so-called pastime. At the 
Hotel, tile performances never pall. If the 
spectator does not find entertainment enough, 
he has only to become an actor in them. The 
rules of the house permit him to watch or share 
the play of passions there, at will. 

Parisians say L’Hfitel, as Londoners say The 
Tower; as Mussulmans, A1 Koran — ^for eminence, 
and for short. The Hotel is also styled Hotel 
Drouot, from one of the streets on whicli it 
faces ; and exhaustively as definition, Hotel des 
Yentes des Commissaires Priseurs-yAuctioneers’ 
Sides Hall, as you might translate in English. It 
contains sixteen auction-rooms on ground floor 
and first story, and a court-yard that often serves 
as a seventeenth. Into it, and out of it, from 
early autumn, round again to early summer, the 
“ season” nearly circling in the year, all sorts of 
movable French properties, are daily put up, and 
daily knocked dowi^j ^ * 

Hither come all house furnishings ; lowliest 
pots and pans and grossest earthenware; vases 
in bronze and precious metals,, and marbles 
of cunningest workmanship, and Shvres sets 
of fragile elegance; family poi^^its which, if 
like, would justifv a cheerful resignation in the 
breasts of relicts Weaved of the originds; can- 
vases by masters, whose countoiieit presentment 
of beauty tutors nature. Huddled m this toom 
poverty’s ''honest, mean habiliments,” and 
instruments of laboui^, and small domestic gods ; 
in xbe next room are displayed the late contents 
of a brokeit stock-gambler’s s][»lendid apartments, 
or the wardrobe and costly thingamies of some 
’ frail goddess of the neighbouring Opera— 

t 

With silken coats, and caps, and golden rings, 

With ruffs, and cuffs, and farthingales, and ihiogs; 
With scarfs, and fans, and double ^ange of bravery, 
With amber bracelets, beads, and all this knavery — 

i ^ 




(the pther day a notable lot of Hindoo idols 
of bewitching ugliness^ more directly from 
Bruinmaimm). if the unhappy Mexicans hare 
anything left more saleable than Jecker bonds— 
which may be labelled diplomatic curiosities 
now' — you may look for assortments next winter 
in the Rue Drouot. It is the constant reser- 
voir of private collections of virtuosi, whose 
heirs are sometimes agreeably surprised at the 
profitable natiyre of the queer investmeuta they 
were used ignorantly to grumble at. When 
. yqp. saw your not sufficiently respected uncle 
buying for a hundred francs a piece of old 
crockery that your aunt* would not nave lent 
two francs on, you little thought that ten years 
later it would |ell for a thousand at public I 
auction ! ^ It is also the constant reservoir from 
which private collectors and museum directors 
draw. A famous (Jiece of armour^ formerly one 
of tl:%^ems of (Strawberry Hill, said to be 


engraved by theJnevitable Benvenuto Cellini, and 
to have once belonged to Francis the EAst was 
sold last January out of the D^idoff collec- 
tion. 

Miaou! cock-a-dool quack! cluck! boir! oodle! 
wow ! doo ! qrr ! chatter, qlack, snarl, and the 

dumb inarticulate** rest of it. In the large 
hall on the ground fioor, is imminent, or in pro- i 
gress, a sale of gallinaces, volatiles, dogs, cats, I 
monkeys, rabbits, or other animals of the smaller 
classes— either useful domestic, or useless, or 
destructive of all domestic quiet and good neigh- 
bourhood. 

Pictures and engravings forfii the most at- 
tractive feature of the place, and shall have more' 
notice further on. Enough cataloguing for t|^e 
present of the infinite variety of merchandise, 
which custom cannot stale, for fast as the com- 
missaires clear off their stocks, so fast are they 
replenished with 

Alle manere of chaffare, 

Apes, and japes, and marmosettes taylede, 

Nifles, trifles, that littelle hayp availede, * 

And thynges with which thfy fetely Were our eye, 
With thynges not endurynge that we bye; 

Ffor muche of thys chaffare that is wastable 
Might be forborne for dere and dyssevable. ^ 

Tlie Dopulation of the Hotel if to be classified 
as fixed, habitual, and floating. At the head of | 
the fixed class stands the master of the house, I 
member of the ancient and honourable com- 
pany of licensed commissaires priscurs. Their 
honours, which are in other men’s mouths, are 
sometimes disputed by querulous parties, who 
make bargains with them. Their profits they 
take caVe of themselves, and no one questions 
their importance. They nuniber eighty souls, 
to speak figuratively. *They ^ive their trade 
otherwheres than at the Hotel : as at Bercy, in 
wines ; at the Tattersall’s in the Rue Beaujon, 
in horses; at the Maisou Silvestre, in books; 
but this is th^ central house of business — 
twenty million 4'rancs* worth in a year. Ine com- 


* The Mont de Fidtd is fondly called Ma Xante 

in France. * 


missaire is a sort of public functionary, and, 
like all ‘'ministerial** persons in Prance, is, 
when on duty, black-dress-coated and close 
shaven. It is curious that a full beard is never 
official costume in France; it has been for the 
last dozen or two of regimes, at least, a sign of 
opposition, a badge of the dangerous dass. 
Those liberals under the Restoration, who offi- 
cially attached themselves to the younger 
branch of the Bourbons, after July, straignt- 
way shaved. When that broke down, beards 
Iprouted agun; but the coup d’etat was a 
coup de rasoir, and the barber reduced many a 
hirsute republican to a smooth courtier of the. 
rising Empire. With the hair of the head, the' 
capillary law is different : so that a certain close 
shoi^bristli^ cut is ikuown as the style k la 
malcontent. But here extremes must be avoided 
lest they meet ; for over-long locks are supposed 
to indicate inflammable political and social de- 
posits in the underlying brain. It is noticeable, 
tfiat shrewd political aspirants, the best advised 
waiters on revolution and providence, keep them- 
selves well trimmed at all times. 

The commissaire presides at jUicHKile at an 
dlcvated desk. In the crisis of bias and atten- 
dant excitement, he rises to command the situa- 
tion. In his right hand he holds the hammer, 
which is Demosthenic in its eloquence of action. 
Now, it is poised expectant, high in air ; now, 
waves in undulating lines, persuasive; now, 
exhorts, projected; now, jerks, in argument; 
anon pauses, as if to listen — ^falls with menacing 
rapidity to within an inch of the desk, swoops 
up a hid, then up again — surprising judg- 
ment, keeping short-pulsed fears and hopes in a 
dangle. At last, the theme exhausted, perorat- 
ing with an impressive ping I His eye is swiftly 
rotatory, penetrating, prehensile— catching and 
interpreting the slimiest wink of yours, of your 
neighbour’s— noting that the indifferent man 
bacK in the crowd still fingers his watch-guard ; 
that the man yet more indifferent at the back 
of him again, strokes his moustache or gives a 
preconcerted scratch to his nose. This eye of 
his has, beside, a magnetic quality which, as its 
interrogative glance^ meets jours, sets you a 
winking affirmatively in ^most involuntary 


mi 


lie were a friend of yours — not of tho other 
fellow who is Ridding against you — Shaving your 
interest at hfiart, appreciating your taste and 
judgment ; so t^at wnen at last, what with the 
sentiment of complaisance and your mutual re- 
gard, and crescendo exhilaration of bids, yon 
say or nod five hundred francs, and the hammer 
knocks the Corregio into your possession at that 
price— plus five per cent for the house — you 
consider that man as an 'ornament to his sex. 
Next day, in the streets, the commissaire ddes 
not hasten to fostSr your bidding Idbk of inti- 
macy by the opening warmth of bis counte- 
nance— does not know you. By his side (the 
auctioneer’s, when on dutj^ sits bis clerk, 
also in black integuments ana close shaven ; he 
records the order of the goings, and makes out 
I duplicate bulletins, one of which is stuck, by a 
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deft dab of hybrid waxy paste, peculiar in its 
composition to the Hotel, to the knocked down 
object, and one-handed to the mote or less ex- 
alted purchaser. 

An open s^ce before the desk, partitioned 
from the pubuc by a range of tables stretching 
across the room, is the stage of the crier and 
the expert. The crier fills the fi^t speaking 
r61e after the auctioneer, who is supported by 
him, to whom he gives the antistrophe. He has 
the eyes of Argus, the ear' of Dionysius, the 
lungs of a Stentor, the mouth of Clirysostoiift 
He reverses the Eastern proverb ; his speech is 
.golden, and his silence in calculated pauses is 
silvern. In the pond *of faces before him, he 
fishes for bids. His practised eye suspects under 
the strenuously placid countenance, tlie sidling 
purpose and even the unconsciously rising desire 
to buy. He has the tempting article — pret^ 
picture or what not— held up to you, pflays about 
you with flying word-baits, brings you to the sur- 
face and hooks you as it were withaglance. There 
is a celebrated crier, an old man known to fame 
only by the name of Jean, so skilful in this art of 
angling, t]t«nt he notunfrequently catches simple 
gudgeons who, rather than struggle to get clear 
against the laughter of the whole house, quietly 
for what tJiey did not want, 
igher in rank is the expert. He is a man — 

I if a being of such sui-generical qualities can be 
I called a man— who sees below the surface of 
I all sorts of things, into their origin and history 
and intrinsic and market value. In the fine arts, 
for example, he is learned in schools and fami- 
liar with masters: with their early mamr.er 
and second manner and last but one and last 
manner; with their pupils and imitators and 
copyists; with oi^inals and undoubted originals 
and attributed originals and copies of the period ; I 
with touch and re-touch ana tone and colour 
i and varnish— especially varnish ; with drawing 
I and grouping and composition ; with all the 
i grounds — fore, back, and middle, and with the 
“ Corregiosity of Corregio generally. Some- 
times he makes mistakes between liquorice-juice 
of modern application and the mellow dimness 
of antiquity. One day, in an invoice of Italian 

B IS was a crucifix with the legend Salvator 
, which the expert commended to ama- 
teurs as a work of the namesake and rival '^in 
genius of Salvator Rosa. . 

Humbler in the Hotel hierarciiy is the com- 
missionnaire, though he, too, is privileged, and 
in some sort official person; like all such inj 
Erance, he wears a uniform ; a short jacket of 
a fixed cut and colour, with buttons after their 
kind, and a cap after its kind, more than civil, 
but less than military. He receives the object 
from the hands of the expert, puts it on the 
table, holds it up to the scrutiny of the assembly. 
Also he diligently watches the game, points out 
and faithfully brings to the notice of the crier 
an unexpected bidder timidly breaking cover. 
Lowly and ooarse^habited as he looks, curse not 
thecommissioomtire. Peradventurc, ho is grown 
a practical cdtooisseur by long experience, and 
rich by little ihvestments and devestnients of his 


own, watchfully made at the curious ebbs and 
flows of the course of trade here. The good will 
of his place is worth five thousand franco — a much 
larger sum, or value, at any rate, in Paris than 
in London. 

Need 1 include in the census of the fixed 
population, those respectable gentlemen clothed 
in proportion to their authority, in long-skirted 
coats, with straight meagre swords of justice by 
their sides, the instrumeutsof Frei^ch providence, 
watchful tutors of the paternal government’s 
restless children? Are we not in Paris? Apd 
are they not the sergents de Napoleouvillo ? 

For tlie numerous and mixed habitual popula- 
tions of tlie Hotel, in their tribes and famines, 
you will find hints towards a nomenclature lii a 
chapter of Southey’s Doctor. Here, & in other « 
centres of human activity, the Gettites and 
Haveites abound, and the i&hildren of Teradc 
and Mamm^on. If you venture into thtf /'ooms 
on the ground floor, you will <t.hink you have 
fallen aSnong Philistines, mingled with a winning 
tribe^ of Israelites and Hittites and veritable 
Hs^gites. There are professional dealers in all 
second-k'md merchandise, Marchands de Meubles, 
Marchands de Tabjeaux, Marchands de Bric-a- 
brac, Marchandes de Toilette. They are specially 
to be avoided and not to be (voluntarily) met 
with, within the borders of miscellaneous sales of 
cheap articles. Recognising as I do the pervading 
urbanity of the French, I bear witness to these 
as an ocular, olfactory, and costal witness, that 
they are an inelegant, unpolished, unfragraiit 
folk. Their raiment is uncomely, their uiibaicd 
breath is the breath of garlic eaters, the elbows 
qf them are rigid and pungent, and the fingers 
and the nails thereof arc as the claws of unclean 
birds. Among them are many who, interpreted by 
their Q iter garb, should be women, but of whom 
the fierceness of greed and the flavour are epicene. 
Real and pretended connoisseurs and amateurs 
arc Geshurites when they arc lucky, often enough 
Manassites. They are mainly attendant upon 
sales of pictures, dfigravings, articles of vertu. 
They arc a specif folk, including many varieties 
with curious manners aiu^ customs, that shall be 
spoken of hereafter. I will only mention in 
passing, the Amorites, a very feeble people, who 
attend the sales of furniture, jewels, a^c., sent 
in by'lactresses, more celebrated for their high 
skirts and misdemeanours than for their his- 
trionic merits, or by otter female “celebrities,” 
to buy at high prices either memorials of them 
or presents J^or rivals. 

An important class, in number, are the idlers 
and spectacle-loving flaneurs— the Gadites and 
the Gazelles. Their time is not money. They 
come to exchange^i for any cheapreturn of amuse- 
ment ; to get rid of themselves. You may see 
sueh with their feet at the register, of a cold day, 
chatting low with their antipodes, or quietly gone 
—amid tlie stirring goings— fast asleep. Of these 
are thej who haunt the publicr'^brarfes and other 
places of gratis warmth, in dull winter days. It 
was one of them who, entering thereadhig-room 
of the Bibliothbque Imp6riale one chilly morn- 
ing, and fiiSdingall the chairs beset, asked for a 
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larpfe.book. “ What title ?” “ I don’t know." 

“What subject, tlicn, at least?” “It’s all 
one to ma, if it’s only bie.” “ But, monsieur !” 

“Pray f!^e me the largest volume you’ve 
got.” “But, in fine, for what end does monsieur 
wish it?” “To sit on — Parbleu!” Among 
these are men who wear the Sri;. Helena me^l ; 
wlio knew the aetors in the Great Revolution : 
men who have seen much, and are entertaining 
historical gosupers. As ready to talk as to gad 
and gaze, or fail asleep — quiet little rentiers and 
philosophers. They toil not, neither do they 
spin, these rather seedy lilies. T^hen the 
winter is past, and the time of the singmg-birds 1 
is come, they transplant themselves to the 
Tiftcries and other public gardens. It is not 
merely idleness* nor love of spectacle, nor eco- 
nomisW of fuel, nor yet any menely English 
cause, tSat brings to the Hotel tUs sort t)f fre- 
quei4^s. Thev are drawn hither by the 
assurance that^hey will find others (here. 

Let the germinating shrewd observir of fo- 
reign manners and customs, freshly arri^d in 
Paris from the other side of the Channel, as he 
lays down his luggage and trifling insqjar preju- 
dices at his Hotel, hang up this axiomatic guide 
poster before his mind’s eye, thus : the chiefest 
need and comfort and luxury of a Frenchman 
are some more Frenchmen. 1 often think that 
the love and sympathy of the French for the 
First Napoleon, flow largely from compassion 
for the loneliness of his exile in St. Helena. 

Had he been transported to some thickly in- 
habited part of the globe—ChiiTa, for instance — 

he could at least have amused himself, have seen I^m wholly at a 

S ic, have talked— and Sir Hudson Low ayd generally disapp] 
Je Albion had been spared much anathema, people like, and 
Uo-stair sales of the better sort are preceded like to my specie 


consequence is, that pretty pictures, decorative 
female gear, ornaments, usefu household wares, 
and tlie like, are apt to sell better on Mondays 
than on other days. The fond for subdued) 
husband, the indulgeBt &ther, the loving suitor, 
the kind brother, the dutiful nephew even (it the 
aunt be rich and aged), comes on the morrow and 
bids u^er the impulse of tender affection, or a 
tough imitation of it. But, bidding from emotion 
rather than calculation, a counter^id affects him 
like a personal insult, rather than an obstacle 
expressive of mercantile opinion. So his vanity 
is engaged; and so thecommissaire-priseur sees it, 
and the crier — both of whom take his part, as he 
seems to see, and the other man’s part as grow- 
ing plainer to him, and are meantime impartially 
eloqifent to the house at large ; withal they 
^ow excited and the house grows excited, and 
nie two combatants, who are already grown, yet 
more aggravate themselves ; and the* bids grow as 
Indian corn does in Texas. 


Up-stair sales of the better sort are preceded 
by a day “ on view.” These exl^bitions 
attract numerous visitors, and are commended 
to the attention of the forei^ observer. As 
he may in the market-place of a strange town 
catch glimpses into the very bowels of the lajid 
—sec on what meats its j^pwple feed, and at what 
cost, and gather thence quite invaluable sugges- 
tions and inferences as to their physical, eco- 
nomical, politico-ecoiTomical, and et cmteral con- 
ditions — so these varied expositions of® the 
“ clotljjBs” of society offer a cerfain subtle mea- 
sure ot its wants, its tastes, and the mode of their 
gratification. Ninevitp bulls are pastured in the 
cultivated modern mind^ mummies are developed 
in uur thoughts, we unpuzzlc the Sphinx like a 
last week’s conundrum, we eagerljrgrope amid its 
ashes to kindle extinct Pompeii into life again, 
we greedily inspect the porridge-pans and spoon- 
victuals of deceased Anglo-Saxons and anti- 
Christian Gauls. But, living Frenfih folk are 
more entertaininj^. Ant The Hotel is a place to 
study them, in the matf*riel of their life, and in 
propria persond. On Sundays, when there arc 
no sales, and ordinarily many expositions, it is 
thronged with J^isians of aU classes. They 
resort to the Hotel as they do to the public mu- 
seums. Nothing is more usual than to meet 
ladies thei-e, prayer-book in hand, who have taken 
the Hotel on their way home from mass. A 


OUT OF THE CROWD. 

• I AM what some people would fSifa disagree- 
able old hunks ; indeed 1 once, when listening 
outside a door, heard myself described in those 
very identical words. I have also before now 
heard the epithets “crusty,” “crabbed,” and 
“ churlish” coupled with my name, while on one 
occasion I overheard my own niece mention me 
casually to a mixed assembly as “ Old Grumpy.” 

What I have done to earn all this distinction 
I^m wholly at a loss to say. It is true that I 
generally disapprove of everything that other 
people like, and that I have an inviaicible dis- 


like to my species, but what of that ? 1 don’t 
harm anybody. 1 only maintain that man is an 
odious animal, and 1 simply do my best to get 
out of his way. 1 don’t like him. Why shomd 
1 like him ? Is he not always trying to cheat 
me, to get my money out of me ? Is he not in 
my way continually r Is he not always putting 
himself into cabs and omnibuses in order to 
prevent me from crossing over the streets? 
Does he not pack up huge quantities of goods 
in bales and send ttfem Aout London in Pick- 
ford’s vans, with the sanib intent When a 
hbrse tumbles down m the street, does he not 
get in my way and prevent me from seeing ? 
When a hou» is on fire and promises a magni- 
ficent spectado does he not always go and put 
it out just as I get to the scene of action? 
When I take it into my head suddenly to go to 
the play, does he not occupy all the good ]^accs 
before 1 can get to them ? 

This is the first time I have contributed to 
the literature of my country. I don’t like the 
literature of my country. It is too genici^ 
a great deal too gond uatured, to use a ridiculous 
phrase. I have been watching for some time 
tor an opportunity of infusing a little ill nature 
into it — a little wholesome acid. I intend, to 
write a genuine “old crusted” article, if I may 
be allowed the expression. Xou can do as you 
like about printing it. 
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I saw nothing, thank goodness, of the Pro- 
cession of the seventh of March, and I am going 
to describe some rational enjoyment of which 1 
partook on that day. I never do anything in a 
hurry, so 1 have allowed the popdar enthusiasm 
to evaporate a little, and have given the public 
time to satiate themselves with desciiptions of 
the Procession, and all sorts of things connected 
with it, before 1 step in with my view of the 
! sulnect. 

I was very near seeing the Procession whether 
I would or no. My occupation, which is that 
of collecting the outstanding debts of a gas 
company — and 1 shall have enough to do after 
that precious flare-up on the night of the tenth 
-—my occupation, 1 say, compels me, much 
against my will, to live among the hauitis of 
men, and my present residence is in a certain 
small street which leads down from the Strand 
to the river. So, when 1 turned oht of my 
lodgings on the afternoon of the great day, I 
found myself so completely surrounded by nfy 
species, that it was almost impossible to get out 
into those back settlements of the metropolis in 
which 1 h:>d^made up my mind to spend the day. 
For this was fhe pleasure 1 had oeen looking 
forward to so long — the pleasure of at last get- 
ting away from the sight of a human being, and 
enjoying the delights of solitude. 

For some time 1 really thought this exquisite 

g ratification was going to slip through my 
ngers, for I was borne along the Strand against 
my will, and forced to observe some of the pre- 
posterous follies into which my weak-minded 
fellow-creatures had been betrayed — such , as 
spending their money in strips of bunting to be 
hung across the street, like damp clothes on a 
washing-day, or passing the day sitting upon a 
chimney-pot, or in a shop window, looking like 
an article exposed for sale. At last 1 did 
manage to get to the outskirts of the crowd, 
and if man is, as I have asserted elsewhere, 
always an odious animal, 1 can tell you that 
man, tis he emerges from the back courts about 
Drury-lane, with a pale face and a greasy curl 
; on each side of it, is something so odious that 1 
I cannot wonder that they are always knocking 
each Other about, and committing perfectly justi- 
fiable homicides upon one another. 

Once out of the thick of the crowd, I sdon 
began to enjoy myself very mucl\ In the back 
streets I observed some of the ’most unhappy 
! people I had ever beheld, sittrig disconsolate 
upon all sorts of crippled benches and injured 
I .. trucks, which their proprietors had originally in- 
tended to erect by the side of tlie roadway, and 
which had been removed promptly by the police. 
One man, quite far off from the line of the 
Procession, posted along in that direction with 
' a '{jrack full of benches, till be was met suddenly 
by an old 'Woman, connected^ with the business, 
who stopped him, and warned him how his fellows 
I had been served. The man did not say a word 
< I or attempt to proceed, but remained where he 
! j was, betweefi tne shafts of the vehicle, lost in 
mentation. Even the men who were armed 
.! with a single stool, or who carried chairs like 

ii 


cages over their heads and faces, were turned 
back; and, as 1 have said, these people, assem- 
bling with their rickety wares, in back streets, 
from which no view of the Procession could be 
obtained, and talking to each other gloomily, 
were very gratifying to me : forming a spectacle 
which might well rejoice the heart of any well- 
regulated misanthrope. Not so, three active and 
sprightly little men, each of whom had provided 
himself with a flat piece of wood with little steps 
nailed on to each side of it so that the happy pos- 
sessor of such an instrument could by getting 
his back against a wall, raise himself step by 
step to a tolerable height. The good humour of 
these three little men, .and the applause they met 
with from a group of cabmen ^sembled at the 
door of a certain public-house," were very offen- 
sive to me.» ** Out-and-out move, that,” said the 
watcrfiian attached to the said group, '‘out-and- 
out move as ever I see !” and then they air soared 
with laughtbr, and wished the three litiie men 
good lif6k. This was not at all to my taste, as 
the feadar may imagine. No more was the 
woman who, being in the last depths of poverty 
and dirt^had stuck a wedding-favour upon the 
breast of her baby ;--the idea of her pretending 
to rejoice ! 

As to the two blind men tearing along QueCn- 
street, Lincoln’s Inu-fields, led oy a little girl, 
all three grinning from ear to ear, and jabbering 
away like magpies — ^that really was too much to 
bear. This phenomenon absolutely brought me to 
a dead sjband-still. Whither were they bentP 
They were in a "Violent hurry. They were going 
in the direction of the Strand. They were in a 
hjgh state of glee and excitement. Tliey abso- 
lutely seemed as if thev were going to join the 
mass of the gaping multitude which I had just 
escaped from. But, then, they were blind. What 
was the use of two blind men rushing off after 
a pageant which they could not see P 1 felt that 
this mystery must be solved, and 1 turned back 
apd ran after the party. 

"And where aro»^vou going, then P” I said, 
when I had at last overtaken them. Neither 
of the blind men heard me, but the little girl 
could see, and she directed the attention of the 
maff she was leading, to my inquiry. 

" Where are'you going P” I asked again, as 
soon &s 1 had got the ear of the blind man. 

"Why, to see the gight, to be sure,” he 
answered, in the gayest tone that can be 
imagined. 

"Well, but you are blind, are you notP Both 
you and yohr friend P’^ 

" Yes, blind, both of us. There’S no doubt 
about that.” 

" Then,*^ I inquired agalu, " what’s the use of 
your going P” 

The man’s answer was very remarkable. It 
may have been half in fun, but I think it was 
half in earnest, too. 

" Well,” he said, still speaking in the same 
jovial tone, which grated terribly on my misan* 
thropic ear. " The met is, they do so go on about 
her,” meaning the Princess Alexandra, "and 
do so make much of her, as if she were a God^ 
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that pierhaps she’ll he able to do something for 
me if I get in the way.” 

** SomeUiing for you P” I repeated, aghast. 

” Yes,” said the blind man, and I really 
; suppose he may have been thinking of blind 
Bartimaeus. Presently the man spoke again, 
and gave another motive for his joining in this 
expedition. ” You see, sir, Fm going adown to 
Bow-street, and I want to try if 1 can’t get 
i into some placg where I can stick my little girl 
here upon my shoulder, and so let ner see the 
! thing, at any rate.” 

1 don’t know how it was. It was ^entirely 
inconsistent with my principles and my practice ; 
it was conduct alike un^^ortliy of a professed 
misliithrope, and the collector of a gas-coni- 
• panVs outstandihg debts ; but I gave the man a 
shilling. 1 wish to be candid in thi& narration, 
and so I»am obliged to own to the weakness. 
It sln^l%iot occur.again. 

The blind ^Yere in too great a hurry to 
stop wliile I ^estioned them, so I hdd oeen 
obliged to turn and hasten along beside them. 
However, I soon made up for tlfe time lost in 
! this conversation, and continued my i^rch for 
I solitude in a northerly direction. 

1 And now, as I began to rSach the ncighbour- 
I hood of Holborn and Southampton-row, I found 
j that I really was getting into capital cue. In 
the latter ihoronglifarc, some intensely miserable 
i men were singing what appeared to be a dirge, 

! in parts : turning themselves about from time 

I to time to see what cifect their melody was taking 
I upon that sensible portion of*l.lie population 
which were spending the day at home. Here, 
too, inside the glass-door of a shop, which, lil^ 
the rest of the shops, was shut up, 1 observed a 
very dismal woman and child posted with an ex- 
pectant look : — as if they thought that 1)pcause 
people were looking out of window in the Strand 
and Fleet-street, they vrould be failing to observe 
the day if they did not look out of window in 
Southampton-row. 

Should there ever be gnother occasion for 
something of this sort, I strongly recommend 
any person with a taste for solitude at all 
resembling my own,^o spend a considerable 
portion of the day in Queen-s^are, Blodhs- 
Dury, and to lounge on past the^oundling and 
throng^ Guildford - street to Mecklenlmrgli • 
square. The ghastly horror of the Foundling, 
with five very malignani-looking boys standing 
within its gates, and an industrious foundling 
! sweeping the path in front of the hospital, was, 
indeed, only to be exceeded in despair by the 
aspect of Mecklcnburgh-squarc. A boy of fiendish 
disposition stood upon the kerb-ston^ taunting j 
a very little pony, which was* standing in the j 
road, attached to a smdil chaise-cart : the boy 
bcinf? engaged in alternately offering and with- 
drawing a very rosy apple, which the pony 
longed for excessively. The milk-woman was 
delivering her sjpirioiis beverage at one of the 
houses when 1 entered the square; a woman was 
calling water-cresses; and presently a laun- 
dress’s cart appeared, and drove up io the door 
of a victim to-— 1 should think — ill-g^-up linen. 


Mentioning milk, there surelv never was : j 
such a desperately copious milk-&livery as on s 
this particular afternoon. If I were asked what 
were the leading characteristics of the non-pro- : 
cessional parts of London on the afternoon or the | 
seventh of March, 1 should mention small boys 
and milkmen. Window-cleaning had its place; 
the opportunity being seized by certain coffee- j j 
house keepers and publicans to get this im- jl 
portant work effected; but the most marked il 
thing of all was milk-delivery. | ; 

« It was very disappointing — I may almost ii 
say disgusting--to a person of well-regulated j 
nature, to observe that those persons who, from 
circumstances or from inclination, remained iu j 
the regions I am describing, were trying to ‘ 
enjoy^ne holiday in spiie of their distance from I 
the great scene of action. I observed one ridi- | 
efilous person actually taking his children out j 
for a wall? in Euston-square, and, what is even | 
more preposterous, the said children seemed to 
I enjoying themselves : one small girl— I sup- 
^ pose a yinatic— :actually skipping along with glee 
! by her father’s side. A quiet middle-aged man, 
again, had got among the sculptom^rds, near I 
the same place, and appeared to bT deriving ex- 1 
qnisite gratification from his little boy’s criti- ! 
cisms on the various terrific objects which some . 
of those front gardens contain. Nor must I | 
omit to mention a very weak-minded baker, who, j 
having to deliver his bread to his customers in ; 
the afternoon, and so being debarred from a |i 
glimpse of the Procession, instead of being sulky I 
and low-spirited, as any sensible man would have 
been, foolishly made the best of his position 
by sticking a small flag on his horse’s head, and 
placing a ruff made of wedding-favours round 
nis dog’s neck. 

It was sheer disgust at this very wretched 
creature that drove me, after losing sight of him, 
to seek refuge in the terminus of the Great 
Northern Railway. The bell was ringing on the 
arrival platform, so I thought to myself that 1 
was pretty sure of some gloomy company. I 
was not disappointed. The train arrived and 
disgorged such a small number of passengers as 
must have made it a very unremunerativo run : 
about six disconsolate bag-men, and one unpro- 
tected female with a japanned band-box. Tiiey 
wdl-e all too late to see the show, and looked so 
wretched that^they helped me to get over the 
cheerfulness of that idiotic baker. # 

But one of tlw most extraordinary things, to 
my mind, connected with the history of thia 
memoi-able day, is the fact 1 am now about to 
relate ;- 5 -tliat there were people in parts of the 
town remote from the great show, who had ap- 
parently nothing to do, and who yet did not go 
to see the show. Not only did I observe more 
people than I expected, whose business kept 
them in this part of the town, but I eaw idlers. » 
Pulling open the door of a public-house at 
King’s-cross I found it full of people, talking, 
quarrelling, swearing, and drinking. Now, hevw 
was it that they were not carrying on those 
interesting pursuits in the neighbourhood 
through wHiich the procession was to pass P 
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Altogether, as an expedition in search of 
solitude, my enterprise was a failure. Every- 
where there were people. The omnibuses were 
empty, it is true; the largo thoroughfares, 
sucli as Holborn and the Now-road, looked 
bare; but solitude there iwas none. No, not 
in Burton-crescent, where one old lady wm 
crawling along by the railings, done up in 
her best clothes, and, doubtless, going out to 
tea ; and where a poor invalid gentleman was 
returning with his wife from taking a convales- 
cent’s airing ; not, as we have seen, in Mecka 
lenbuTgh-square, where I had sought it confi- 
dently ; not even in Bjutonstreei, a small thorough- 
fare at the back of the Crescent, where I made 
sure of solitude, and in which I counted, to my 
horror and disgust, no fewer than thirty ^uuls, 
including several children, and a man eating g 
raw carrot ; no, nor yet was there solitude in 
the Underground Railway, into one bf whose 
carriages 1 at length flung myself with disgust, 
and where I came upon a host of people, who, 
having seen the Procession in the City, were 
rushing off to catch it again at Paddington. 

Now, v^ when one reflects that the whole 

of that lino from the Bricklavera’ Arms to the 
Great Western Railway was thronged densely; 
when one remembers that all the little streets 
which turned out of the main line were crowded ; 
when one thinks of the mass of people accom- 
modated with seats at windows, and on scaffold- 
ings, and house-tops ; it does seem rather hard 
that a perfectly harmless misanthrope who had 
looked forward for months to a Robinson Crusoe- 
istic afternoon, should find that there were still 
plenty of people left, to dispute his possession of 
Burton-crescent or the open space of ground in 
front of the Foundling. My chance is over now, 
and 1 am not likely to get another until the 
happy day arrives when I shall have at last done 
with the gas company, and can go and establish 
myself under canvas in the middle of Salisbury 
Plain. 

is no reason to gainsay this opinion ; for, in two 
days after this shocking gou^ng operation with 
the oyster-knife, my beauty will besbounding 
under me again as fresh as a daisy, and with 
eyes as bright and good tempered as ever. 1 

But, meantime, what am 1 to do for a ride P I i 
will do what is a very uncommon thing in Persia, 

1 will take a walk. 

Five servants prepare to go with me. Two 
go before, two follow, and my upzzir, or chief 
servant, walks beside me, bnt a pace or two 
behind, at convenient speaking distance. He 
wants tp know where we are going, as a 
coachman might inquire in England, and 1 tell 
him that I have a fanor to walk round the chief 
bazaars. He marshals his men accordingly. 

We are an imposing company; but I have 
not more attendants tlian are strictly necessary, 
for nef Persian gentleman over walks abroad 
with fewer^ and indeed they,»arc requisife for 
safety and protection, quite as n\ 3 ich as for state 
and pafade. Swift-pacing, ambling horses flit 
noiselessly about, and knock down the unsus- 
pecting foot-passenger who is unattended very 
unceremcjpiously. The bustle and hurry of 
everybody, the naiTOwness of the streets, the 
holes and abrupt flights of steps at the entrance i 
of houses, make each yard of the road dan- | 
gerous. Then there are donkeys pattering j 
rapidly along, with large blocks of ice tied on j 
each side of them, and a boy with a goad be- I 
hind. Luckless the man who should be jammed | 
between a house-wall and one of these donkeys ; 
he would be qudshed flat as a pancake. Then 
there arc armed men of fierce aspect, trailing ! 
lljeir guns after them as Britons do their um- 
brellas. Many of these personages are of saintly 
character, and would consider that they had 
wrouglijb a work of peculiar excellence if they 
could rid the world of a Christian or two. There 
are white-clothed madmen rushing about, and 
shouting, and gibbering — jolly dogs, who love 
the gay thoroughfares, and who would not be 
sorry either to havt'/i> turn up with a Frank ; 
being well aware of the impunity their madness, 
whetlier pretended or otherwise, would secure 
to them. Here and there is a man carrying the , 
rcelfmg carcase of a fat-tailed sheep across his | 
horse — adisgnsiingsight — andhe rushes through ' 
the crowd ; cveiywhere making way for liimself, i 
and knocking people down if not beaten off. The 
Shah’s runners and messengers hurry through the 
street, dressed in scarlet, with short breeches and 
embroidere^^leggings, and caps all covered with 
tinsel. They have sticks in their hands, and 
apply them with great readiness to the backs of 
anybody in their way who appears likely to take 
a beating without* making much fuss about it. 
Then there are the insolent attendants of great 
men clearing the way for their masters with 
blows and shouts; and beggars foul with leprosy, 
who would be very trov^esome to a solitary 
Frank qp foot. Long streamvicpjf camels, laden 
with heavy merchandise, would crush a man 
in their passage, as one might crack a walnut, 
if be did not Keep his eyes about him. And 
there are fliules tied between long poles— the 
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IN THE STREETS OF TEHRAN. 

favourite horse, a beautiful Arab from the 
stud of Timour Meeiliza at Bagdad, has been ailing 
some days, so a Persian horse-doctor is sent for bO 
cure him. Great is my alarm and tribulation when 
1 see my magnificent favourite thrown upon the 
ground, and the horse-doctor kreeling upon his 
neck with a horrible instrument like an oyster 
knife in his hand. Presently, he thrusts one of 
his thumbs into my beautys eyes, forces the 
eyeb^ls round and cuts something like a stone 
as big as a small bean from the back of each 
eyebidl, then he gets up, and my poor favourite 
gets up too, winking piteously, his bright soft 
kind eyes iJl dimmed and bkared, and running 
with blood. A large concourse of grooms and 
* iiorse-dealm, a88emDled to witness the ceremony, 
appear highly delighted by it, and compliment 
the horse-doctor, who evidently considers him- 
self, and is considered by others, a professional 
man of the highest scientific atta^ents. There 
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! barke(J stems of the lordly poolar, tall enough 
for the masts of a ship— ana miues between large 
bundles oL firewood and fagots, rough hewn, or 
i great fat trusses of fresh grass or skaw, or 
I reeking skins of water. 

Mules, camels, horses, donkeys, men, all 
shoving, rushing, and pushing as fast as pos> 
sible through the streets. Truly my five ser- 
vants are not one too many, and sometimes 
they are all epployed together in preventing 
my being knocked down and hurt by this 
I turbulent stream of traffic. It is also equally 
I true, that they are fond of attracting rather 

j more attention to me than ^ needs be, by a 

I custom which Persian 3q;vants have of talung 
evefy passenger they meet — man or woman, 

I , horse, or ass, or Inule— and turning them round 
by the shoulders to keep them out of the way, 

! muttering the impoftant words " Sahib ! stfhib r 
I to dMWn remonstrance. “Sahib” is a word 
signi^Aig a foreign gentleman, and i^used much 
I as “ Moossoo ”*mi^t be among a certidn class 
i in London. Yet, if a company of lacqueys wdre to 
! appear in Plcet-street, surrounding a gentleman 
from Leicester-square, and turn Mr. ^nch and 
Mr. Omnium towards St. Paul’s when going to 
Temple Bar, it is doubtful if the word “ Moos- 
soo,” however imposingly pronounced, would 
I immediately pacify them. The respect and 

honours exacted by Europeans in the East 
i would seem absurd indeed, if required by 

Asiatics in Europe. Perhaps it is absurd in any 
! case. 

V cry strange and pretty, howef er, is the aspect 
I of the streets and bazaars of Tehran to anEuro- 
eaii eye. Here comes a lady on a white as|. 
ts mane and tail are dyed with henna. The 
i lady is a light blue lady, wearing a white calico 
veil Avith windows in it. She rides ypon a 
I crimson velvet saddle. Then two women come 
along in a pair of cajowas, or hooded baskets, 

I slung on each side, of a white horse, and thus 
! balancing each other’s weight, AiioUier woinaji 
j follows, perched on a be^'anied by a mule. 
Around her are % swarm of children and 
servants, and a man walking unconcernedly in 
i front. This is the faiflily of some humble towns- 
i man migrating to another dwelling. By-Snd- 
i by comes a great lady riding n sttaddle on a tail 
I horse. *She has a golden bridle and fine *hous- 
I ings. She is followed by half a dozen maids, 

I and a crowd of eunuehs and ferroshes with 

sticl^ ; some on horseback, some on foot. She 
is evidently a very great lady inde|d. I have 
noticed that the peculiarly bumptious, self- 
satisfied, boasting, vain nature of the Persian 
people is never more visible outwardly than 
when they arc seated on horselSack. A mounted 
j Persian is Vanity itself,^ii full bloom, and full 
feather. 

I Here walks, arrayed in a scarlet cloak, one of 
I the keepers of the gates of the Ark. On his 
head is a grotesmw hat, covered with ttgsels of 
many-coloured ^ffiks, and in shape something 
like the head-dress worn by the Incas of Peru. 
In his liand is a long staff with a silver spear- 
point. Near him, a great man, dresced in mag- 


nificent shawls, passes by on horseback. I ask 
my nozzir ina whisper who he is ? But my words 
have been heard by the keen, sharp-witted race 
around me, and the passers-by immediately stop 
to answer the question. They each and all in- 
form me eagerly that he is a mat state dig- 
nitary, and gossip about him wiUi much wit and ' 
license of tongue. A man marketing for a 
lamb, takes immediate advantage of the chance 
assembly, and tries to enlist us all in his favour 
against the butcher, talking loud to shame the 
feUow, apparently a sheep-faced bumpkin, into 
letting him have it half-pnee. What strikes me 
especially is the beauty of the men, and the 
general ugliness of the women. But Persian 
women have a remarkably free and graceful 
step4h. walking, especiiily when contrasted with 
the duok-like waddle of the Turks. 

Under a little shed, perhaps merely hired for 
the day, iS a tailor cutting his cloth on a round 
block of wood, which he places between his 
kfiees. This block is in shape like an immense 
pumpkin. The instrument he uses to cut the 
cloth is a broad semicircular blade, something 
like that used by cheesemongers^i^England. 
He is surrounded by a talkative crowd, all 
dressed in bright colours, blue, and yellow, and 
red. 

At the corners of the streets are money- 
changers, with tables, such as the Divine Master 
overtlirew in the Temple. Their owners are 
mostly Jews, a miseraole and abject race in 
Persia. In a small gloomy shop, excessively 
dirty, is an establishment which appears to be 
a mint for making money. The operation of 
coining in Persia seemed simple enough. It 
consisted in beating together and mdting a 
quantity of Russian imperials, and making them 
into tomauns. This process was carried on in a 
dark hole, only fit for the abode of a chimney- 
sweeper, 

A powerful khan sits in a gossip-shop, sur- 
rounaed by servants, and talking to them. One, 
who appears a privileged person, has a skewbald 
beard. It is white from age near the roots, but 
he has dipped the ends in henna, and dyed them 
a reddish brown. Tl^se gossip-shops are very 
numerous, and well frequen^pd, even the ladies 
of the court often coming to sit and talk away 
a ^hole afternoon in them. There are a great 
manyprofessiojial talkers and story-tellers about; 
but they are "not very romantic-looking per- 
sonages, and tbeir audiences are chiefly mere 
rabble. The beggars, who sit upon the ground 
chanting the Koran (for it shomd be chanted, 
and notj^end), are far more worthy of attention. 
So is the snake-charmer, really a mighty curious 
personage. 

But 1 think I prefer to wander heedlessly 
on among the pretty shops of many-colourSd 
pottery, of those •graceful shapes lor which 
the East has always been so famous. 1 like 
to stop and waten the eager eyes fixed on 
some ^Idsmith, as he weighs out the coins for 
a kaleon. He hands the gold or silver, when 
weighed, to the metal worker,, whose tools are 
rude and primitive, a hammer and file doing the 


chief part of their business, with a little melt- 
ing furnace, which they blow with their mouths, 
as there is not a pair of bellows in the land. At 
last I stop before a jeweller’s to buy a turquoise, 
which 1 think is a great bargain at two tomauns. 
1 find afterwards that I have bought a piece of 
artfully-coloured wax. 

The saddlers’ shops are very prettr, and so are 
the gun shops, with guns from Bokhara, inlaid 
with ivory, and other curious arms. So are the 
fruiterers , where golden oranges swim, bobbing 
about, in tubs or water, and cool melons lib 
temptingly reposing upon ice. So are the shoe 
shops, with their red and blue shoes ; and the 
shops where they sell caskets looking like ruby 
and gold. Then there is such a fondness for 
tinsel, that even the lamb and mutton hifng up 
at butchers’ shops is tinselled, to call attention 
its fatness. 

There is a pretty part of the bazkar where 
there are flowers in great plenty, and birds of 
beautiful plumage in cages, and talking parrofs, 
to attest the fondness for birds and flowerc which 
is bom with Orientals. Then there are cooks’ 
shops in iacwjry little nooks and comers. Kabobs 
are, of course, the chief dainty sold here. Bite 
the kabobs are more artistically prepared in 
Persia than in Turkey. What should you say, 
0 traveller ! to a little lump of lean lamb-chop, 
a little lump of fat, a little lump of kidney, a 
little lump of liver, well powdered over with 
finely-chopped garlic, discreetly salted and pep- 
pered, and served, all frothing, upon a silver 
skewer, with a nice little flap of hot oread to roll 
it up in P Though kabobs are the chief and the 
best things in these cooks’ shops. Still, other 
things may be had. There is caviar and dried 
fish for a relish ; wine, too, is sold openly— too 
openly, indeed. Wine and eggs are sold higgledy- 
piggledy together, for some inexplicable reason, 
unless it should be that although wine is for- 
bidden by the law, egg-flip is not, so that it is 
easy and profitable in tue way of trade to suggest 
a compromise; the immense pantomime winc- 
bottles squashing the eggs upon which they lie. 
Perhaps a very good street diinncr might be got 
in the* bazaars for about sixpence, if one were in- 
clined to try. , 

There are some noble khans and caravanseries 
here and there, with charming living pictures^of 
Asiatic life to be seen through th^iir open gate- 
ways. Turbaned moollahs, seefning to read 
for decorum’s sake, but with shr6wd eyes keeping 
sharp watch around them ; travellers praying at 
the fountain in the centre of the court-yard ; 
and rooms containing rich goods closed with 
pretty shutters. 


Most of tiie European articles sold in the 
bazaars of Tehran are very coarse and paltry, 
and there is a fine opening for an eiderprising 
British merchant in the Persian capital. I saw 
some gingerbread-looking mirrors of the worst 
possible kind from Eussia, some coarse English 
cotton goods of gaudy colours, and some common 
crockery. These trumpery foreign things, how- 
ever, are all displayed with childish exultation, 
and are a source of dera pride^to tlie shop- 
keeper who owns them. Generally, what strikes 
one most about the bazaars is the coolness and 
utter iiviifference to business of the Oriental 
trader, who seldom deigns to call attention, even 
by a glance, to his waies. But it is the clqtter 
of some English tea-things ihat their owner is 
pompously dusting which suddenly reminds me 
of home, alid reems to me the time when I was 
a child, and t^ok tea at a ple&ant counbry-house 
with a lovqd and leathery old -nurse, sopu? Sve- 
and-twjnty years ago. 1 wonder for a moment 
whether it can be really the same “ I,” at which 
the aogs are ijow barking in Paynimrie, and the 
children point — a stranger in a strange land. 

Thoseccliildren, by the way, are quite naked, 
which warns me that wc have strayed into an 
unfrequented quarter of the town, and had 
better go homewards. Upon the whole, there is 
notliing to tempt one to buy, and spend 0116*5 
money in the bazaars. Perhaps all that is really 
valuable or curious is hidden oy timid merchants 
fearful of the rapacity of power. 
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• CHAPTEE II. • • 

A Y%[JtiT; adomed with a blue and yellow 
rosette^ cried out^ in the hearing of Mh. Bodd^ 
"I say, they are properly pumped, both ^ews 
are:” then, jumping onto a spoke of her carri^e- 
whecl, with a slight apology, he announced that 
two or three were shut up in the Exeten* 

The exact meaning of these#two verbs passive 
was not clear to Mrs. Dodd : but their intensity 
was ; she fluttered, and wanted to go to her boy 
and nurse him, and turned two most imploring 
eyes on Julia, and Julia straightway kissed her 
with gentle vehemence, and offered to run and see. 

" What, amongst all those young gentlemen, 
love ? I fear that would not be pv>per. See, all 
the ladies remain apart.” So they kept quiet and 
miserable, after the manner of females. 

Meantime the Cantab’s quick eye had not de« 
ceived him ; in each racing boat were two young 
gentlemen leaning collapsed over their oars ; and 
two more, who were in a cloud, and not •at all 
clear whether they were in this world still, or in 
their zeal had pulled into a better. But their 
malady was not a rare one in racing boats, and 
the remedy always at hanj^ It combined the 
rival systems, Thames was sprinkled in their 
faces— Homoeopathy : and brandy in a teaspoon 
trickled down their tfltoats — Allopathy: youth 
and spirits soon did the rest ; and, the moment 
their cye^ opened, their mouths opened; and, the 
moment their mouths opened, they fell a chaffing. 

Mrs. Dodd’s anxiety and Julia’s were relieved 
by the appearance of Mr. Edward, in a tweed 
shootfng’jacket, sauntering down to them, hands 
in his pocket, and a cigar in his mor^h, placidly 
unconscious of their solicitude on his account. He 
was received with a little guttural cry of delight; 
the misery they had been in about hin^was duly 
concealed from him by bo|li, ana Julia asked him 
warmly who had won. 

"Oh, Cambridge.” 

" Cambridge ! Why, then, you are beaten ?” 

"Rather.” (Puff.) 

" And you cai^ome here with that ]«>rriblc 
calm, and cigar, owning defeat, and puffing tran- 
quillity, with the same mouth. Mampia^ we are 
beaten. Beaten ! actually.” • 

"Never mind,” said Edward, kindly; "you 

• n 


have seen a capital race, the closest ever known 
on this river ; and one side or other must lose.” 

"Ami if they did not quite win, they very 
nearly did,” observed j\iTs. Dodd, composedly; 
th(fti, with heartfelt content, "he is not hurt, and 
that is the main thmg.” 

"Well, my Lady Placid, and Mr. Imperturb- 
ablS, I am glad neither of your equanimities is 
disturbed ; but defeat is a Bitter Pill to me.” 

Julia said this in her earnest voice, and draw- 
ing her scarf suddenly round her, so agaOhnost to 
make it speak, digested her Bitter in silence. 
During which process several Exeter men caught 
sight of Edward, and came round him, and an 
animated discussion took place. They began with 
asking him how it had happened, and, as he 
never spoke in a hurry, supplied him with the 
answers. A stretcher had broken in the Exeter. 
No, but the Cambridge was a much better-built 
boat, and her bottom cleaner. The bow oar of 
the^lxetcr was ill, and not fit for work. Each 
of these solutions was advanced and combated 
in turn, and then all together. At last the Babel 
lulled, and Edward was once more appealed to. 

" Well, I will tell you the real truth,” said he, 
" how it happened.” (Puff.) 

There was a pause of expectation, for the 
young man’s tone was that of conviction, know- 
ledge, and authority. 

" The Cambridge men pulled faster than we 
did.” (Puff.) 

The hearers stared and then laughed. 

" Come, old fellows,* said Edward, "never win 
a boat-race on dry land ! TUht is such a plain 
thing to do : gives the other side the laugh as 
well as the race. I have heard a stretcher or two 
told, but I sawfnone broken. (Puff.) Their boat 
is the worst I aver saw, it dips every stroke. 
(Puff.) Their strength lies in the crew. It was 
a ^od race and a fair one. Cambridge got a lead 
andkeptjt. (Puff.) They beat us a yard or two 
at rowing ; but hang it adl, don’t let them beat 
us at telling the truth, not by an inch.” (Puff.) 

" All right, old fellow !” was now the cry. One 
observed, however, that Stroke did not take the 
matter so coolly as*Sui, for he had iffied a tear 
getting out of the boat. 

" Shed a fiddlestick !” squeaked a little sceptic. 

"No,” said another, "he didn’t quite shed ft; 
his pride wouldn’t let him.” 

" So he decanted it, and put it by for supper,” 
suggested Edward, and puffed. 
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“None of your chaff. Six. He had a gulp 
two, and swallowed the rest by main force.” 

“ Don’t you talk : you can swaHow anything^ it 
seems.” (Puff.) 

“Well, I believe it,” said one of IIardi6*s own 
set. “ Dodd doesn’t know him as we do. Taff 
Hardie can’t bear to be beat.” 

When they were gone, Mrs. Dodd observed, 
“Dear me I what if the young gentleman did cry 
a little, it wai very excusable ; after sueh great 
exertions it v>aB disappointing, mortifying. I 
pity him for one, and wisli he had his mother 
alive and here, to dry theiii.”^ 

“ Mamma, it is you for reading us,” cried Ed- 
ward, slapping his thigh. “ Well, then, since you 
can feci for a fellow, Hardie wa&z, good deal cut up. 
You know the university was in a manner fieaten, 
and he took the blame. He never cried ; ll^t 
was a cracker of those fellows. But he did give 
one great sob, that was all, and hung Kis head on 
one side a moment. But then he fought out of it 
directly, like a man, and there was an end of it, 
or ought to have been. Hang chatterboxes 1” 

“ And what did you say to console him, Ed- 
ward ?” iS^'red Julia, warmly. 

“What me? Console my senior, and my 
Stroke ? No, thank you.” 

At this thunderbolt of etiquette both ladies 
kept their countenances — this was their mus- 
cular feat that day— and the racing for the sculls 
came on : six competitors — two Cambridge, three 
Oxford, one London. The three heats furnished 
but one good race, a sharp contest between a 
Cambridge man and Hardie, ending in favour, of 
the latter ; the Londoner walked away from his 
opponent. Sir Imperturbable’s competitor wiis 
impetuous, and ran into him in the first hundred 
yards; Sir I. consenting calmly. Tlie umpire, 
appealed to on the spot, decid^ tliat it was a 
foul, Mr. Dodd being in his own water. He 
walked over the course, and explained the matter 
to his sister, who delivered her mind thus : 

“ Oh ! if races arc to be won by going slower 
than the other, wc may shine yet : only, I call it 
Cheating, not llaciiig.” 

He smiled unmoved ; sjic gave her scarf the 
irony twist, and they all went to dinner. The 
business recommenced with a race between, a 
London boat and the winner of yesterday’s heat, 
Cambridge. Here the truth of Edward’s re- 
mark appeared. The Cambridge "boat was too 
light for the men, and kept buii’yiug her nose ; 
the London craft, under a heavy crew, floated 
like a cork. The Londoners soon found out 
their advantage, and, overrating it, steeY’cdinto 
their opponents’ water prematurely, in spite of a 
warning voice from the bank. Cambridge saw, 
and cracked on for a foul; and for about a 
minute it ?vas anybody’s race. But the Lon- 
doners pulled gauntly, and just scraped clear 
ahead. This peril escaped, they kept their backs 
str^-ight and a clear lead to the finish; Cam- 


♦ Oh where, a»id oh where, woa her Lindley Murray 
gone ? 


bridge followed a few feet in their wake, jpulling 
wonderfully fast to the end, but a trifle out of 
form, and much distressed. ' 

At this both universities looked their 
humble aspiration being, first to beat off' all the 
external world, and then tackle each other for 
the prize. 

Just before Edward left his friends for “the 
sculls,” the final heat, a note was brought to 
him. He ran his eye over it, aii^ threw it open 
into his sister’s lap. The ladies read it. It’s 
writer had won a prize poem, and so now is^our 
time to^et a hint for composition : 

Dear Sir, — Oxford must win something. Sup- 
pose we go in for these ISeulls. You are a horsoythat 
can stay ; Silcock is hot for the ^cad at starting, 1 
hear; so I mean to work him out of wind; then ' 
you can wait on us, and pick up the race. My head 
is not well eneugh to-day to win, but I am good to 
pump the Cockney ; he is quick, but a litt^ ilalc. 

^ Yours truly, 

O AtpREU ilAKDlE 

M!rs. Dodd remarked that the language was 
sadly figurative; but she hoped Edward might be 
successM ill spite of his coiTespondent’s style. 

Julia said she did-not dare hope “ The race 
is not always to the slowest and the dearest.” 
This ivas in allusion to yesterday’s “ foul.” 

The skiffs started down at the island, and, as 
they were longer coming up than the eight-oars, 
she was in a fever for nearly ten minutes ; at 
last, near the opposite bank, up came the two 
leading skiffs struggling, both men visibly ex- 
hausted; Silcock ahead, but his rudder over- 
lapped by Hardic’s bow ; each in his own water. 

“We are third,” sighed Julia, and turned her 
head away from the river sorrowfully ; but only 
for a n^oment, for she felt Mrs. Dodd start and 
press her arm; and lol Edward’s skiff was 
shooting swiftly across from their side of the 
river. He was pulling just within himself, in 
beautiful form, and with far more elasticity than 
the other two had left. As he passed his 
mother and sister, his eye s^/Cmed to strike fire, 
and he laid out all his powers, and went at the 
lea(^g skiffs hand over head. There was a yell 
of &tonishmcnt and delight from both sides 
of the Thames. He passed Hardie, who upon 
that relaxed his speed. In thirty seconds more 
he was even with Silcock; then came a keen 
struggle; but the new comer was “tbe horse 
that could stay:” he drew steadily ahead, and 
the stem of ?us boat was in a line with Siloock’s 
person, when the gun fired, and a fearful roar 
from the bridge, the river, and the banks, an- 
nounced tl-at the favourite university had picked 
up the sculls in the person of Dodd of Exeter. 

In due course, he brought the little silver 
sculls, and pinned them on his mother. 

While she and J ulia were telling him how proud 
they were and how happy they^hould be, but for 
their fc^s that he would hur^ifimself, beating 
gentlemen ever so much older than himself, came 
two Exeter men with wild looks hunting for him ; 
“Oh, Dodd I Hardie wants you directly.” 
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"Don’t you go, Edward,” whispered Julia: 

why sQOuld you be at Mr. Hardie’s beck and 
callP 1 nev^ heard of such a thing. That youth 
will make me hate him.” 

“ Oh, I tliink I had better just go and see what 
it is about,” replied Edward: “I shall be back 
directly.” And on this understanding he went 
off with the men. 

Half an hour passed ; an hour : two hours ; 
and he did not r^urn. Mrs. Dodd and J uHa sat 
wondering what had become of him, and were 
loqkvng all around, and getting uneasy; when at 
last they did hear something about W, ^ut in. 
direetly, and from an unexpeeted quarter. A tall 
younfj man in a Jersey and flannel trousers, and a 
little straw hat, with a purple rosette, came away 
trom the bustle to the more secluded part where 
they sat, aijd made eaj^erly for the Thanlbs as if he 
was a dugk, and going in. But at the brink he 
flung iJItiself into a sitting posture, and dipped 
his white liandkcwhief into tlie stream, thqp tied 
it vieiously round his brow, doubled himseliup 
with his head in his hands, and roekqd himself like 
an old woman— minus the patienee, of eourse. 

Mrs. Dodd and Julia, sitting but a fd^ paces 
behind him, interchanged a lock of intelligence. 
The young gentleman was a stranger : but they 
had reeognised a faithful old acquaintance at the 
bottom of liis pantomime. They discovered, too, 
tliat the afflicted one was a personage : for he had 
not sat there long when quite a little band of 
men came after him. Observing his scmicircu- 
larity and general condition, they hesitated a 
moment : and then one of them remonstrated 
eagerly. " Eor Heaven’s sake come back to the 
boat ! there is a crowd of all the colleges come* 
round us ; and they all say Oxford is being sold ; 
we had a chance for the four-oared race, aq4 you 
arc throwing it away.” 

“ What do I care what they all say ?” was the 
answer, delivered with a kind of plaintive snarl. 

But we care. 

Care then ! I pity you.’2^ And he turned his 
back fiercely on tliem^ and then groaned by way 
of half apology. Anothfij; tried him, " Come give 
us a civil answer, please.” ^ 

“ People that intrude upon a qjan’s privacy, 
racked with pain, have no right to demand 
civility,” replied the sufferer more gently, but 
sullenly enough. 

" Do you Ccill this privacy ?” 

” if was, a minute ago. Do you think I left 
the boat, and came here, among the datives, for 
company? and noise? With my head splitting.” 

Here Julia gave Mrs. Dodd a soft pinch, to 
which Mrs. Dodd replied by a smile. Aad so they 
settled who this petulant foung invalid must be. 

“ There, it is no use,” observed one, sotto voce, 
" the bloke really has awful headaches, like a 
girl, and then he ^ways shuts up this way. You 
will only rile him^^d get the rough side of his 
tongue.” ^ • 

Here, then, the- conference drew towards a 
close. But a Wadliam man, who was one of the 
ambassador!^ interposed. "Stop agminate,” 
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saidhe. " Mr. Hardie, I have not the honour to be 

acquainted with you, and 1 am not here to annoy 
you, nor to be affronted by you. But the univer- 
sity has a stake in this race, and the university 
expostulates through us ; through me if you like.” 

" Who have 1 the honour,” inquired ' 

assuming politeness sudden and vast. 

" Badham, of Wadham.” 

"Badham o' Wadham ? Hear that, ye tuneful 
nine ! Well Badham o’ Wadham, you are no 
acquaintance of mine ; so you may possibly not 
bma fooL Let us assume by way of hypothesis 
that you are a man of sense, a man of reason as 
well as of rhyme. Then follow my logic. 

" Hardie of Exeter is a good man in a boat 
when he has not got a headache. 

" Wfien he has got a hsadache, Hardie of Exe- 
teris not worth a straw in a boat. 

" Hardie of Exeter has a headache now. 

*'Er^, the university would put the said 
Hardie into a race, headache and all, and reduce 
defeat to a certainty, 

“ And? ergo, on the same premises, I, not being 
an egotist, nor an ass, have taken H^dic of Exe- 
te( and bis headache out of the boat^^ should 
have done any other cripple. 

“ Secondly, 1 have put the best man on the i 
river into this cripple’s place. i 

Total, 1 have given the university the benefit I 
of my brains; and the university, not having 
brains enough to sec what it gains by the ex- 
change, turns again and rends me, like an animal 
frequently mentioned in Scripture; but, nota 
beng, never once with approbation.” 

And the afflicted Elictcrician attempted a dia- 
bolical grin, but failed signally ; and groaned j , 
instead. j . 

” Is this your answer to the university, sir ?” i 
At this query, delivered in a somewhat threaten- | 
ing tone, the invalid sat up all in a moment, like a ! 
poked lion. • 

“ Oh, if Badham o’ Wadham thinks to crush j 
me auctoritate sua et totius universitatis, Bad- 
ham o* Wadliam may just tell the whole uni- i 

versity to go and be d d, from the Ciian- | 

cellor down to the juni(^ cook at Skimmery lialJ, 
irith my compliments.’’ ^ 

“JQl conditioned brute !” muttered Badliam of 
Wadham. "Serve you right if the university 
were to chuck wu into the Thames.” And with 
this comment they left him to bis ill temper. 

One remained; i^t quietly down a little way | 
off, struck a sweetly aromatic lucifer, and blew a 1 
noisome cloud ; but the only one which betokens I 
calm. • I 

As for Hardie, he held ius aching head over | 
his knees, absorbed in pain, and quite unconscious I 
that sacred pity was poisoning the air besidp ! 
him, and two pair (»f dovelike eyes luting on j 
him with wom^y concern. I 

Mrs. Dodd and Julia bad heard the greatest ! . 
part of this colloquy. They had terribly quiqfc 
ears; aud nothing better to do with them just 
then. Indeed, their interest was. excited. 

Julia went so far as to put her salts into Mrs. 
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Dodd’s hand vith a little earnest look. But Mrs. 
Dodd did not act upon the hint ; she had learned 
who the young man was ; had his very name been 
strange to her, she would have been more at her 
ease with him. Moreover, his rudeness to the 
other men repelled her a little ; above all, he had 
uttered a monosyUable; and a stinger; a thorn 
of speech not in her vocabulary, nor even in 
society’s. Those might be his manners, even 
when not aching. StiU, it seems, a feather would 
have turned the scale in his favour, for she 
whispered, " I have a great mind ; if I could bub 
catch his eye,” 

While feminine pity and social reserve^ were 
holding the balance so nicely, and nonsensically, 
about half a split straw, one of the racing foucr 
oars went down close •under the Berfehire 

bank. ^ « 

" London !” cried Hardie’s adherent.^ 

“What, are you there, old fellow ?” murmured 
Hardie, in a faint voice. " Now, that is like 
friend, a real friend, to sit by me, and not make 
a row. Thank you! thank you!” 

Presently the Cambridge four-oar passed : it 
was speedSjr^rilowed by the Oxford; the las^j 
came down in mid-stream, and Hardie eyed it 
keenly as it passed. “ There,” he cried, “ was I 
wrong ? There is a swing for you ; there is a 
stroke. I did not know what a treasure I had 
got sitting behind me.” 

The ladies looked, and lo 1 the lauded Stroke 
of the four-oar was their Edward. 

“ Sing out and tell him it is not like the sculls. 
He must fight for the lead, at starting, and hpjd 
it with his eyelids when he has got it.” 

The adherent bawled this at Edward, and Ed- 
ward’s reply came ringing back in a clear cheer- 
ful voice, “ We mean to ti^ all we know.” 

“What is the odds?” inquired the invalid, 
faintly. 

“ Even on London ; two lo one against Cam- 
bridge ; three to one against us.” 

“ Take all my tin and lay it on,” sighed the 
sufferer. 

“ Pork it out, then. Hallo ! eighteen pounds ? 
Fancy having eighteen pounds at the end of 
term 1 I’ll get the odis up at the bridge directly. 
Here’s a lady offering you her smelling-bottle.’’ 

Hardie rose and turned round, and sure enough 
there were two ladies seated in th^ir carriage at 
some distance ; one of whom w^s holding him 
out three pretty little things enough— a little 
smile, a little blush, and a little cut-glass bottle 
with a gold cork. The last panegyric on Edward 
had turned the scale. 

Hardie went slowly up to the side of the car- 
riage, and took off his hat to them with a half- 
bewildered air. Now that he was so near, his 
face showedkery pale ; the mdire so that his neck 
was a good deal tanned; his eyelids were ra^er 
‘ swollen, and his young eyes troubled and almost 
filmy with the pain. The ladies saw, and their 
gentle bosoms were touched : they had heard of 
him as a victorious young Apollo, trampling on all 
difficulties of mind and body; and they saw him 


wan, and worn, with feminine suffering,; the 
contrast made him doubly interesting. 

Arrived at^the side of the carriage,^hc almost 
started at Julia’s beauty. It was sun-like, and 
so were her two lovely earnest eyes, beaming 
soft pity on him with an eloquence he had never 
seen in human eyes before; for Julia’s were* 
mirrors of herself: they did nothing by halves. 

He looked at her and her mother, and blushed, 
and stood irresolute, awaiting their commands. 
This sudden contrast to his petulance with his 
own sex paved the way. “ You have a sad 
headachy sir,” said Mrs. Dodd ; “ oblige me by 
trying my salts.” 

He thanked her in a4ow voice. ^ 

“ And mamma,” inquired Juljn, “ought he to 
sit in the sun ?” 

“ Cqrtaiifiy not. You had fetter sit ^here, sir, 
and profit by 6ur shade and our parasols.’-’ ^ 

“ Yes, n^imma, but you know the reiJ ‘|)lacc 
where hf ought to be, is Bed.” • 

“Qh, pray don’t say that,” implored the 
patient. s 

But Julia continued, with unabated severity, 

“ And ttiat is where he would go this minute,, 
if I was his mamma.*’ 

“ Instead of his junior, and a stranger,” said 
Mrs. Dodd, somewhat coldly, dwelling with a 
very slight monitory emphasis on the “ stranger.” 

Julia said nothing, but drew in perceptibly, 
and was dead silent. 

“ Oh, madam !” said Hardie, eagerly, “ I do not 
dispute her autlldrity ; nor yours. You have a 
right to send me where you please, after your 
kindness in noticing my infernal head, and doing 
me the honour to spesi to me, and lending me 
this. But if I go to bed, my head will be my 
master, r Besides, I shall throw away what little 
chance I have of making your acquaintance ; and 
the race just coming off !” 

“ We will not usurp authority, sir,” said Mrs. 
Dodd, quietly; “but we know what a severe 
headache is, and should be glad to sec you sit 
still in the shade, and excite yourself as Httle ae 
possible.” 

“ Yes, madam,” said the youth, humbly, and 
sat down like a hmb. He glanced now and then 
at the island, and now and then peered ujJ’at the 
radiant young mute beside him. 

The silence continued ^till it was broken by a 
fish out of water. ^ 

An under-^aduate in spectacles came mooning 
along, all ou? of his element. It was Mr. Kennet, 
who used to rise at four every morning tp his 
Plato, and walk up Shotover-hill every after- 
noon, wet dt dry, tt> cool his eyes for his evening 
work. With what view ^he deviated to Henley 
has not yet been ascertained ; he was blind as a 
bat, and did not care a button about any earthly 
boat-race, , except the one in the ^neid, even if 
he could have seen one. Howatpr, nearly all the 
men of his college went to Henley, and perhaps 
some branch, hitherto unexplored, of animsd mag- 
netism, dre\^ him after. At any rate, there was 
his body ; and his mind at Oxford and Athens, and 
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other Venerable bat irrelevant cities. He bright- 
ened at sight of his doge, and asked him warmly 
if he had Ifbard the news. 

No ; what ? Nothing wrong, I hope ?** 

" Why, two of our men are ploughed ; that is 
all,’* said Kennet, affecting with withering irony 
to undervalue his intelligence. 

“ Confound it, Kennet, how you frightened 
me ! 1 was afraid there was some screw loose 
with the crew.*' 

At this very instant, the smoke of the pistol 
wils seen to puff out from the island, and Hardie 
rose to his feet. “They are off!” cried lie to the 
ladies, and, after first put^ng his palms together 
wiA a hypocritical look of apology, he laid one 
hand on an old barge that was drawn up ashore, 
mid sprang like a mountain goat on^to the bow, 
lighting fm the very gunwale. Tl^ positlbn was 
not tgfl^ble an instant, but he extended one foot 
very iflmbly ai^ boldly, and planted it on the 
other gunwale ; and there he was in a tPoment, 
headache and all, in an attitude as large abd in- 
epired, as the boldest gesture antiquity has com- 
mitted to marble; he had even the^dvantage 
in stature over most of the. sculptured forms of 
'Greece. But a double opera-glass at his eye 
“spoiled the lot,” as Mr. Punch says. 

1 am not to repeat the particulars of a distant 
race coming nearer and nearer. The main fea- 
tures are always the same, only this time it was 
more exciting to our fair friends, on account of 
Edward's high stake in it. An4 then their grate- 
ful though refractory patient, an authority in their 
eyes, indeed all but a river-god, stood poised 
in air, and in excited whispers interpreted each 
distant and unintelligible feature down to them : 

“ Cambridge was off quickest.” 

“ But not much.” • 

“Anybody’s race at present, madam.” 

“ If this lasts long we may win. None of them 
can stay like us.” 

“ Qomc, the favourite is not so very dan- 
(gerous.” * 

“ Cambridge looks best.” • 

“ I jvouldn’t change with eitBer, so far,” 

• 

“ Now, in forty seconds more, I shall be able 
to pick out the winnei^” 

Julia went up this ladder of thrills to a iugh state 
of excitement ; and, indeed, they wgre all so tuned 
to racing pitch, that some metal nerve or other 
aeemed to jar inside all three, when the pierc- 
ing, grating voice of Kennet broke in suddenly 
with, • • 

“ How do you consftue yaarpifxapyos 

The wretch had burrowed in the intellectual 
'ruins of Greece the moment the pistol went off, 
and college chat ceased. Hardie raised his 
opera-glass. Butt his first impulse wa% to brain 
the judicious Kennet, gazing up to him for an 
answer, with spectacles goggling like super- 
natural eyes of dead sophists iu tlu^bun. 

“ How do you construe ‘H 09 ageP* you in- 

• * 

a 


congruous dog I Hold your tongue, and mind the 
race!” 

“ There, I thought so ! Where’s your three to 
one, now P The Cockneys are out of this event, 
any way. Go on. Universities, and order their 
suppers 1 ” 

“But, which is first, sir?” asked Julia, im- 
ploringly. Oh, which is first of all?” 

“Neither. Nevermind; it looks well. London 
is pumped; and if Cambridge can’t lead him 
before this turn in the river, the race will be 
ours. Now, look out I By Jove, we ate ahead 

The leading boats came on, Oxford pulling a 
long, lofty, sturdy stroke, that seemed as if it 
nevej could compete with the quick action of its 
competitor. Yet it T^hs undeniably ahead, and 
gaining at every swing. 

Young* Hardie writhed on his perch. He 
scrcechea at them across the Thames “ Well 
pulled Stroke! Well pulled all! Splendidly 
pulled, Dodd ! You are walking away from them 
altogdlhcr 1 Hurrah ! Oxford for ever, hurrah !” 
The gun went off over the heads of the Oxford 
gjrew in advance, and even Mrs. DOtfd and Julia 
could see the race was theirs. 

“We have won at last!” cried Julia, all on 
fire, “ and fairly; only think of that !” 

Hardie turned round, grateful to beauty for 
siding with his university. “ Yes, and the fools 
may thank me ; or rather my man, Dodd. Dodd 
forever!' Hurrah!” 

At this climax even Mrs. Dodd took a gentle 
share in the youthful enthusiasm that was boil- 
ing around her, and her soft eyes sparkled, and 
she returned the fervid pressure of her daughter’s 
hand; and both their faces were flushed with 
gratified pride and aibetion. 

“ Dodd !” broke in “ the incongruous dog,” 
with a voice just like a saw ’s ; “ Dodd ! Ah, 
that’s the man who is just ploughed for smalls.” 

Ice has its thunderbolts. 


MOB LA\V AND ORDER. 

^ The untaught million in Chaucer’s time were 
called, because of the ease with which they 
could be influenced, “the mobil people;” 
afterwards, ^as by Sir Thomas More and Sir 
Thomas Browife, the “ mobility,” or the mobile ; 
in Dryden’s time, “ the mobile,” or by a con- j 
traction, then recent, the mob. It is clear, j 
then, 4hat they have always, when ill mannered, 
reproached by their name the civilisation of 
those who consider* themselves the better 
classes. If the great untaught, ill-lodged, and 
ill-fed masses of the people can be so easily in- “ 
fiuenced as that we have even namSd it from its 
swift impressibility, why has it not been always 
influenced for good P 

A few weeks, ago there passed through the ' ^ 
streets of London a Procession, which all London 
crammed itself into some streets, and into houses 
bordering those streets, to see. There was 
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afterwards a general illnmination of unprece- people, the bishop declared that he would purge 
dented splendour, inciting throngs, in which, by himself, according to the order of the canon law, 
neglect of due precautions on the part of those of all complicity in the murder, and that he had 
who mismanage the obsolete small section of banished from Northumberland, Gilbert and his 
town known as the City, eight persons were accomplices. But it was known that he was 
crushed or trampled to death. The swarms who sheltering the murderers in his own house. The 
ought to represent the London mob.were packed kinsmen of Liiilfus then appointed a day for a 
ill a dense mass together. Thousands upon thou- conference with the bishop, at Gateshead. The 
sands were to be seen, ragged and rough, sallow bishop went to Gateshead, but, when there, was 
and careworn ; but what order of tlieir own afraid to trust himself out of the church, sending 
making was struck out of the worst disorder of messengers to commune with the other side, 
each day ! The mob, as it was understoodein But,” says the chronicler, ” when the people 
the last centuiw, or even thirty years ago, has that w^re there gathered in great numbers had 
vanished; as mr as regards current English signified in plain words that he should either 
history, tlie very word for it may drop out come fortli and show himself among th^m, or 
of the language. else that they should fire the place where he sat. 

In old days, when the wealth of the khd was lie caused Gilbert to go forth to them, whonv 
parted among a body of nobles, and the great they slew, and his partakers also, that issued 
multitude of the people was ill fed, ill clothed, out bf the cliurch with hint for his delence. But 
untaught, except by the influence * their lords when the people’s fury was not so quedoied, the I 
exerted over them, each for his own selflsh ends, bishop hitnself, casting the skirts of his gown | 
there was a wide-spread hunger sharpening ^.he over \iis face, came likewise forth, and was 
sense of visible injustice in a mobile people imiilediaiely slain by the people. ‘After this, 
whom nobody trained to be good logicians, and they set the church on lire, because Leofwine, 
who, if they had -been the best logicians in the the bislv^p’s chaplain, and others, were yet within, 
world, woum‘ not have found it easy to get'ut and refused to coipe forth ; howbeit m the end, 
facts from which to draw sound conclusions. It being compelled by the rage of the Are to come 
was a multitude brought just so much in contact out, the said Leofwine was also slain and hacked 
with civilisation as to be humanised into the in pieces (as he had well deserved), being the 
rough sense of social justice, and desire of social ringleader of all the mischief. Thus,” adds 
right ; a mass of men suflTeriiig many a hard Hollinshed, may we see what followed of the 
pinch ftom no fault of their own, and, at the neglecting of justice in the bishop : for if he 
same time, held in open scorn, or, at times, had either banished Gilbert and other of his 
mocked with contemptuous flatteries, by the complices (acebrding as he pretended to do), or 
more prosperous. The hard battle ot <Jire otherwise had seen due punishment executed 
strengthened the ene]^ies of all these men, but pgainst them, the people’s rage had never pro- 
through their untrained minds the repressed cceded so far as it did.” As it was in the reign 
vigour had no sufficient outlet. They were of William the Conqueror, so it was in reign 
energetic in rougli sportji^ncrgetic in complaint, after roign of the succeeding kings ; mobs were 
often energetic in turbulent effort to readjust provoked by manifest injustice to such rude 
their uneasy position in the state. ” There efforts as they could conceive towards doing 
shall be in England seven hali'ucuny loaves sold public right. 

for a penny,” says Jack Cade. “Tlie three- . Coming home from the reign of William 
hooped pot shall have ten hoops, and I will the Conqueror, will look to the reign 
make it lelony to drink small beer.” But with of George tlie Third, and* the year seventeen 
all its errors and excesses, in its worst days, hundred and sixty-three., The Annual Register 
there has been usually a rough sense of right tells us that on the king’s birthday, June the 
and justice in the English mob. Mob law has fourth, a hundred years ago, there was so great 
been at all times the sign of defect in esta- a crowd of people through the postern on 
blished law, of injustice in the law, or of faiAire Towdr-hill, to sec some fireworks, that the rail> 
in the law’s administration. ings about a well, thirty feet deep, gave way, 

It is only of late years, as msRiy can witness and the well was filled ''with the bodies of those 
who saw the destruction of machinery by mobs falling in. Six were taken up dead, foui-tcfen or 
who thus asserted their notion of the rights of fifteen dangerously mangled. During the con- 
human labour, that the last vestige of mob law sternation caused by the accident, a sailor liad 
has died out of England. We may go a long his pocket picked by a Jew, who was caught and 
way back for illustration of it, and read in Hoi- ducKed. Hoppipg out of the water with a pre- 
linshed how, in William tho Conqueror’s day, tence that his Icj^ was broken, he was earned off 
mstice was done by the people upon Walker, by some of his friends ; out the sailor, suspecting 
Bishop of Durham, and some persons of his tho trick, gave chase, and pursued liim to 
housenoldt for the murder df Liulfus. Liulfus. Duke’s-place, “ where, at first, they were beaten 
was a Saxon gentleman, retired to Durham, who off by tlie inhabitants ; but presently returning 
became so intimate with the bishop, and was with <V' fresh reinforcement, Vi^y attacked tlie 
entrusted so constantly with the management of place, entered three houses, threw everything 
hia affairs, that Qilb^, the bishop’s appointed out of the windows, broke the glasses, tore the 
steward, murdered him one night in his own beds, and ripped up the wainscot, leaving tlio 
manor-house. Liulfus being much loved by the houses in the most ruinous condition. With the 
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furniMire, three children sick of the small-pox 
were thrown out of the window.” 

In tlie month of March, a hundred years ago, 
in a struggle for the beer iu cask that had been 
furnished to the populace bjr the successful candi- 
date at a Westminster election, a party of sailors 

S uarrclled with some Irish chairmen, and, having 
riven their adversaries from the field, broke up 
all the chairs they could find, except one that 
had been laijplled ^'This belongs to English 
chairmen.” Two days afterwards, the fights were 
renewed, and soldiers had to interfere. Again, 
three days later, search was made by tj]ie peace- 
officers, and a few women connected with the 
off^ders were being sent to Bridewell under 
guard of a serg^nt and twelve men, when they 
< were rescued in Chiswell-sireet and carried off in 
triumph, after one man had been shet. 

IIere*the law fhowed equal areakneSs and 
inju^^e. Its weakness was in nothing more 
conspicuous il]|j|.n in the extreme anil vindictive 
penalties for small offences. The mob atgued in 
its own way against the excessive use of Capital 
punisliment. One night, for exanfble, in the same 
year, seventeen ’sixty-three, all thc^ibbets in 
the Edgeware-road, on whi^h many malefactoi*s 
were hung in chains, were cut down by persons 
unknown.” Offenders liable to excessive penalty 
were shielded bv the people. As for pickpockets, 
the mob usually took them out of the weak 
hands of justice, and punished them with a 
rough ducking. Even worse offenders it 
I was thought more humane to forgive than 
kill. Still in this year seventeen ’sixty-three, 
a century ago, we read in the Annual ifegister, 
that **as soon as the execution of several 
criminals, condemned at last sessions of the Old 
Bailey, was over at Tyburn, the body of Cornelius 
Sanders, executed for stealing about fift}i; pounds 
out of the house of Mr. White, in Lamb-street, 
Spitalfields, was carried and laid before his I 
door ; where great numbers of people assembling, 
thev at last grew so outrageous that a guard of 
soldiers was sent for to their proceedings : 
notwithstanding which, tliev forced open ^le 
door, fetched out a]^ tlie salmon-tubs, most of 
the household furniture, piled them on a heap, 
and set fire to them ; and to prevent the Gtiards 
from extinguishing the ftamesf pelted them off 
with stones, and would not 'disperse ^ill the 
whole was consumed.” This terrible idea of 
literally laying the deild man at the door of the 
pefton who seemed to have procured the un- 
equal punishment, was then in fastiion with the 
mob. In the following May, says the Annual 
Eegister, ** the criming condemned for return- 
ing from transportation, and £)[terwar^5 executed, 
addressed himself to the populace at Tyburn, 
and told them he coula wisli they would carry 
Ills body and lay it at the door of Mr. Parker, a 
butcher, in the Minories, who, it seems, was the 
principal evidence against him; which being 
accordingly d^iiie, the mob behaved so^iotously 
before the man’s house, it was no easy matter to 
disperee them.” 

The history of the mobility in tlfis country is 
full of outside changes, indicative %f the chang- 

. 
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ing influences of the well-fed classes upon ' 
wliom the neglected inillion fixes its keen eyes. 1 
But there is the English charaeter under it all. I 
The mob of London hooted Wiclif when, cited i ' 
to answer for himself before a bishop at St. 
Paul’s, he went attended by a royal duke and ! | 
other noble representatives of the court party. 
The court party, then at odds with Borne, pro- 
fited materially by the pure Beformer’s disin- 
terested protest against Church abuses, and was 
glad to back him. It paid no more attention 
do him when, still going forward on his way of 
right, he ceased to serve its turn. But the mob, 
who were against him when they saw him in 
the company of their hard masters, learnt after- 
wards something of the meaning of his life, and 
wer^ yet more tumul4uous in nis favour when i 
lie was subject to ecclesiastical citation. j 

• In old Jays, when the multitude was abso- I 
lutely uiftonsidered, its clumsy attempts to turn | 
wrong into right, were cither things to fear or 
flow oefore, or things to crush. Thus, in 
William the Conqueror’s time, after the execu- 
tion of Lynch law on the Bishop of Durham and 
his followers, Odo, Bishop of Bayepy:, was sent 
to take revenge upon ^orthuffioerland, and, |; 
" with an army, he sore affiioted the country by ! ! 
spoiling it on every side with great cruelty.” . | 
And that way of helping the untaught in their ; | 
struggle for satisfaction to the human sense of i 
justice was not extinct in tlie days of Peterloo. j 
In early accounts of pageants it is seldom I 
that wc hear anything about the people who i 
were present. The grandees dress themselves [ 
in a barbaric pomp, regardless of expense, and | 
parade themselves before the eyes of the ragged j 
commonalty. The most splendid procession in 
which a bride ever was conveyed through 
London streets, was "that of 1533, when Henry | 
the Eighth had divorced Queen Katherine. The I 
City had not orily a pompous water-procession | 
on the twenty-ninth of May, but also, two days 
afterwards, one of the most brilliant of its deco- l 
rated street shows. From the Tower, where 
I the queen was to be received, to Temple Bar, 

I the streets were new gravelled and railed in on 
! each side. Within |he rail on one side of the 
way, stood the llanseatiq^ merchaiifs and the 
several City corporations, in their robes, from 
(jfracechurcli to the upper end of Cheapside. 

On the othy side of the way, were the City 
constables dressed in silk and velvet, with staves 
in their handsvto keep back the mob. Grace- 
cliurcli-street and Comhill were hung with 
crimson and scarlet cloth ; and Goldsmiths’-row, 
in Chesipside, with gold brocades, velvets, and 
rich tapestry. The procession, rich in velvet 
and satin, miniver and cloth of gold, included 
the knights in their order, and the judges, the 
abbots, barons, bishops, earls, and marquiscJ; in ^ 
their robes, the Tlukes and the loird mayor on 
horseback, the queen’s offioeiTs in scarlet, the 
queen herself on a litter brilliant in silver * 
brocade and ermine and jewels, under a gold • 
canopy, with pages in white damask, and a fol- 
, lowii^ of knights ; after whom oame ladies iu 
I orimson velvet, faced with gold brocade, riding 
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on beautiful horses trapped in gold; then, great, 
ladies in chariots covered with cloth of gold ; 
more ladies on horseback ; chariots in white, 
containing ladies in crimson velvet ; seven ladies 
in crimson velvet following on horseback; a 
chariot in red containing ladies, followed bjr 
thirty ladies on horsebam^ dressed in silk and 
velvet; the cavalcade closing with a troop of 
the Guards richly accoutred. 

The procession was stopped at the comer of 
Gracechurch-street, for the entertainment of the 
queen with a pageant of Mount Parnassus, wiMi 
a fountain of Helicon in white marble, running 
Rhenish wrine till night, and Apollo and the 
Muses there to greet the bride. In Leadenhall, 
there was another stately pageant of a hill of red 
and white roses, with performance by a** white 
falcon, and angel and St. Anne with her progeny, 
then waiting to wish the queen a family *as 
numerous as her own. The graces*' were sta- 


tioned in Cornhill, by a fountain of Grace play- 
ing wine, at which a poet sat. The great conouit 
ill Cheapside, opposite Mercers* Hall, was 
curiously decorated, and played divers sorts of 
wine for tb^efreshment of the populace. The 
standard atilie end of Wood-strect was embel- 
lished wdth royal portraitures, flags, trophies, 
&c., and here was a line concert of vocal and 
instrumental music. At the upper end of Fleet- 
street, was the recorder, who made his address 
of congratulation musical, by presenting her 
majesty at its close with a thousand mams in 
a gold purse ; after which there was at the same 
place a pageant of the gods, who presented the 
queen with a golden hall, trebly divided^ to 
signify the gifts of wrisdom, wealth, and happi- 
ness. At St. Paul’s Gate, there was another 
pageant. Next, her majesty was stopped to 
hear the congratulatory verses of the scholars of 
St. Paul’s ScTiool, and so, passing on to Ludgate, 
which was finely decorated, was there enter- 
tained with songs by men and boys placed on the 
leads over the ^te. In Fleet-street, the con- 
duit opposite Shoe-lane ran wine, and there was 
a hanasome tower built over it, from the top of 
which the cardinal virtues promised never to 
desert her majesty. Insidq this tower, there was 
music, and at Temple-bar there was another 
concert. ^ 

A part of the pageant at the coronation of 
Edward the Sixth, consisted in the sliding of a 
Spaniard on his breast, head first,*' with feet and 
arms extended, down a rope slhetclied from the 
battlements of St. Paul’s steeple to the Dean’s 
Gate in the churchyard. 

But there was nothing jn all that sherw to be 
compared for majesty witli the great spectacle 
in our streets on the tenth of March this year. 
The spectacle was that of a populace represent- 
in)5 worthily a people now firmly united class 
with class.* The most wretched, knowing himself | 
to be not contemned, but to be underst ood and 
worked for by the wealthiest and wisest of the 
land, bore with his own grief that day, and 
welcomed a ^oung princess to the palace in 
which maiiy an anxious earnest thought has been 
taken for the comfort of the poor man’s home. 


Before we speak more fully of the nature of 
this change, let us compare what we have all 
seen or heard of the crowd in the 'streets last 
month with some record of a procession-seeing 
crowd in the streets, as they used to be. Ned 
Ward records in the London Spy his experi- 
ence in the crowd at a Lord Mayor’s Show in. 
the days of William and Mary. No smooth 
pavement then distinguished, m the narrow 
filthy ill-lighted streets, the footways from the 
carnage-road. The homes of the poor were 
wretched unconsidered dens. Worse than all, 
fashionable society had very recently been 
dragged through the filth of the court of 
Charles the Second. • Sense of right was strong 
in the people, but it had gove out of fashion. 
The court had set the fashion. A young wit * 
and poet had accounted it a merry freak to ex- 
hibit himself^ naked in a balcony in Bb^-street ; 
many a mjp — Dryden for one — had beeiyfflaylaid 
and cudplled, to gratify the humours of great 
lords, 'rhe corruption of the court infected every- 
where the surface of society, and the forward and 
weak wits of bt. Giles’s became as filtiiy as those 
of St. Jaries’s in their conversation and their jests. 
The better manners of the educated classes might 
come to the front after the Revolution, but 
the corruption was not easy of cure ; and after 
Defoe, and Steele, and Addison had done their 
work, there were still the unwholesome courts 
of the first Georges to keep open the old sore. 
Ward sketches the English mob when at its 
worst. If wc^go further back, we may, per- 
haps, find it rougher and more terrible — in some 
respects more stupid — but its coarseness was 
i;^ther blunt natural speech than the sign of a 
diseased appetite. The love of filth for its own 
sake, came in at the R;estoration, and was the 
mark «et by that merry gentleman Charles the 
Second on this country. Jt is a Loudon mob 
polluted by long contact with such a sovereign, 
and not the natural average mob of English 
history, that we here see disporting itself between 
the pageants of a L>hd Mayor’s Show. 

‘'When,” says the Spy,** I came to the end 
of Blowbladder-street, 1 raw such a crowd be- 
fore my eyes that I could scarce forbear thinking 
the very stone^ of the street, by the harmony of 
their drums and trumpets, were metamorphosed 
into men, women, and children ; the balconies 
were hung with old tapestry and Turkey-work 
tablecloths, for the cleanly leaning of the ladies, 
with whom they were chiefly filled, whiclf' the 
mob had soon pelted into so dirty a condition 
with their kennel ammunition, that some of 
them looked as nasty as the cover-cloth, of a led 
horse tha^ had ti^avelled from St. Margate’s to 
London in the midst qf winter; the ladies at 
every volley quitting their post and retreating 
into dining-rooms, some fretting at their daub’d 
scarfs. . . . Whilst my friend and I were thus 
staring at the spectators much more than the 
show, the pageants were adi^teKsed within our 
view, upon which such a tide of mob overflowed 
the place we stood in that the children cried out 
for room, the women for breath, and every man, 
whether citizen or foreigner, strove very hard 
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for his freedom. . . . As soon os this was 
passed, the industrious rabble, who liate idle- 
ness, hacU procured a dead oaf, covered all 
over with dUrt, blood, and nastiness, in which 
pickle she was handed about as an agreeable 
diversion, every now and then being tossed 
in the face of some gaping booby or other. 
By that time this sport had gone a little about, 
crying out, “No s^quibs! no squibs !” another 
pageant appro|ched us. .... In every intei-yal 
between pageant and pageant the mob iiad still a 
new project to put on root. By this time they 
had got a piece of cloth a yard or mora square ; 
this they dipped in the kennel, till they had 
ma^e it lit for their piirpose, then tossed it 
about, it cxpan(]jug itself m the air, and falling 
on the heads of two or threo.at once. By that 
time for^ or fifty of the heedlessi* spectators 
were malle as dirt^ as so many scavengers, the 
fourth pageant came up. . . . The raj]ble, having 
changea tneir sport to a new scene bf unlucki- 
ness, had got a bullock’s horn, which tlfty filled 
with kennel water, and poured it down people’s 
necks and in their pockets, ihdt it run down 
their legs and into their shoes.” # 

The same reporter of Lopdon life having de- 
scribed the funeral of Dryden, speaks of the 
unseemly riot among hackney-coachmen, who 
had been waiting in the press at the end of 
Chancery-lane to see that procession pass ; and 
adds, “No sooner had these dispersed them- 
selves, but one of the prize-fighting gladiators 
from Dorset Garden Theatre, was conducted by 
in triumph, with a couple of drftms to proclaim 
his victory, attended by such a parcel of scari- 
fied ruffians, whose faces seemed to be as Ml^f 
cuts as a ploughed field is of furrows. These 
were hemmed in with such a cluster of journey- 
men shoemakers, weavers, and tailors, 4hat no 
pickpocket carrying to be pumped, could have 
oeen honoured with a greater attendance.” 

A few traces of this spirit no doubt still 
lurk in our foul alleys, but the men who cherish 
them slink into haunts oMheir own, and never 
hope now to assSme the leadership of any 
English crowd. Wckpassed on foot through the 
dense crowd on both those March days that 
brought all our London poor into the stre^ for 
a rare«holiday and a delightful spectacle that 
cost them not a penny to enjoy. Amcfiig the 
crowd in many places, during many hours, the 
only vestige of the old* mob we could find was 
the* occasional small streak through the vast 
mass, of a knot of rough youths wko thought it 
frolicsome to wear false noses and eccentric 
hats, hang on to one another and plunge wher- 
ever they could make an inconvenieqjt pressure. 
The proportion of sijfli idle fellows was so 
small, that the rare appearance of a little knot of 
them was an exception calling strong attention to 
the rule. And tlie exception was a weak one, 
for beyond the sort of laughter which bespeaks 
the vacant miq^^d the wild steering erratic 
courses — a wildness dangerous, and it would 
seem in one or two places the cause of fatal 
accident — there was nothing offensive in the 
conduct even of these persons. l%cy insulted 


nobody, and ' were left alone hj the police as 
being held in sufficient check by their involun- 
tary though limited respect for the good order 
that prevailed around them. On both days, and 
on tne intervening Sunday, when in many 
streets the concourse was immense, the crowd 
was full of young children. The very poor, who 
have no nurses in their pay, must carry their 
little ones about with them when they make 
holiday. » Wherever you looked, there was some 
patient father, with a child on his arm, and the 
#est of his household by his side, trudging 
together; the child in arms received many a 
frmndly look or gentle playful touch from the 
pe^le about it. 

Everywhere, when the pressure was serious,' 
men%ere to be seen, earelul not only of them- 
selves, but pressing the crowd back from women 
dhd children, or hopeless fellow-victims waiting 
their tirrfb of release, and exchanging friendly 
\rords, stranger with stranger. We passed, cer- 
tainly, through a million of people, and did not 
hear a Jozen oaths. Of those we heard, there was 
not one spoken in anger. One solitary fight we 
discovered at the back of a crowd waiting to see 
#he procession pass ; it was a fight Vuthout words, 
short and sharp; one combatant was floored 
ill less than a minute, and peaee was instantly 
restored. We stood at the door of a hospital, 
and saw some who were wounded being carried 
in, with silent endurance of pain and surroundmg 
sympathy. We climbed a shilling stand on the 
top of a waggon, and found a charming family 
party of man and wife and female friend, with 
three or four dirty children, all full of kindli- 
ness and happiness and gentle cheerful words. 
They had their holiday, and took a few shillings 
from the sight-seers who climbed up to them, 
and fraternised with them, and joined them in 
making the best of everything. 

The mob is absorbed in the people, or, what 
little may yet remain of it, keeps order in pre- 
sence of tlie people. But what has produced 
the change P There was no such mass of kindly 
self-discipiincd men, women, and children, in the 
street when the fun of the illumination in 
honour of Queen CJproliiie was to smash the 
dark windows with cries of^“ Light up !” The 
same sort of amusement was sought at the illu- 
nnuation after the passing of the Reform Bill ; 
the caudle illuminations themselves being in 
those days, itPmust be owned, not calculated to 
afford sulficicn> entertainment to the public. 
The concurrent spread of education and cheap 
literature, of the power to read and the supply 
of wholesome reading tliat tends to inform and 
refine without tasking too heavily (often, no 
doubt, without tasking quite enough for their 
healthy development) the untrained powers of 
attention, have done much to bring about tkis 
change. Instead *of living upon h!ilf a dozen 
thoughts, the million now enjoys the exercise gf 
mind : is educated by mere variety of topic. It * 
has learnt to reason, is remote as the poles are 
asunder from the spirit in which Jack Cade would 
have hanged, with his ink-horn about his neck, 
any man who could read aud write, and delights 
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itt exercise of ftisr -fresh reasoning power. While' 
the many leafrn to watch with a new intelligence 
the'pnblic actions of the few, that wliich they 
hate in all generations observed keenly is more 
fitted than it ever before was, to endure their 
scrutiny. 

Between the rich and the poor, strong and 
direct ties have been recognised on both sides, 
and the improved tone of ^e more prosperous 
classes of society has been in no small degree 
assured, as it is marked most strongly, by the 
character of the first household in the land. * 
We need not dwell upon that which every 
Englishman distinctly feels. When the wedding 
procession the other day was passing to the Man- 
sion House, and when the absurd City authorities 
having pressed nearly as nfany people as Lonclon- 
bridge could hold, at the last moment, out upon^ 
the street s through which the prince and princess 
were to pass ; when, the City police bmng use- 
less, the people joining hand to hand pressed, 
back, ann with pain and difficulty themselves 
made clear the way that should have been kept ; 
a costermonger is said to have pressed forward, 
and with ill-ioinnered cordiality offered his hand 
to the princess whom all this show was to greet.* 
The princess took the offered hand. The cos- 
termonger certainly was rude and stupid ; but 
the net as certainly typihed the spirit of human 
friendship that now binds the highest with the 
lowest, and which, diffused through every crowd, 
fills it with incidents of kindliness, casts oat the 
old brutalities, and makes a crush among un- 
fasldonablc people in the Poultry, even more full ^ 
of true courtesy than a fashionable crush at M 
I Court Drawing-Room. 


SHAKESPEARE MUSIC. 

V IN THEEB ACTS. 

i SECOND ACT. ELAYS OE PASSION. 

Among what may be called the passion-plays 
of Shakespeare, there has been none So perpe- 
tually set and set again in the operatic form as 
Romeo and Juliet. Yet there is no play which 
offers more difficulties : because, for onl^ a single 
reason among many, is the play in which youth 
can be the least dispensed with ; not to speak of 
personal beauty. There has been only one opera 
male Romeo possible during the lasl^half centuij 
— Signor Mario. The homely Rubini, in hw 

homeliness guiltless of the slightest offence of 
attempting action^thc more energetic, but not 
less sincular-looking Duprez— could not, by any 
magic, have been endured in the balcony*bcene. 
So that to meet so great a difficulty (greater, 
perhaps, in opera than in spoken tragedy), it 
has been found advisable to make a travesty- 
part of the plover of Vcrona.f-This cannot be 
done without weakening the entire musical 
, sti*ucturc of the work, and also eveir chance of 
i its stage effect, unless, indeed, the Komeo hap- 
^ eu^to be called Pasta. ^ And then, he has to 
e matched with a Juliet: and in nine cases 
out of teh, a competent singing Juliet must be 
an experience, matui-e woman. But these 


manifest anomalies, so many things not to be 
escaped from, would seem never to have sug- 
gested themselves to the easy-going 'folk who 
take names for ideas, and who will 
filish and slash 

(Like to a censer in a barber’s shop) 
Shakespeare’s most poetical imaginings and most 
delicate thoughts, for the sake of a love-duet or 
a cemetery-scene. Nevertheless, ilicsc may 
amount to a cause why, among soMnany Romeo 
and Juliet operas as are now &> be enumerated, 
'there is not one that remains, or should remain. 

It has been said that M. Gounod is, at the time 
being, trying to solve the problem. 

The earliest musical Romeo and Juliet, pnr- 
liaps— or it may have been merely a setting of a 
single scene or situation by one who was fond t 
of sucheexercise (as a duo-drapie on the .story of i 
Ariadne, in its lime popular, attested), is by j 
George Benda — for a while one of PredericlT the j 
Great’s musical staff-officers, whofeot some train- : 
ing, in the military orchestra of the inexorable, 
flute-playing, philosophic king, but who seems to I 
have oeen in advance of his time, though not a i 
note (how Skd this seems !) of his music has come i 
down to us. — There Was an attempt on it made \ 
by a more innocuous Herr Schwaiieiiberg, of I 
VVolfcnbuitel (fancy a musical composer settled ! 
at Newport, Isle of Wight, Wolfenbuttel 
having been merely a summer place, to which | 
those reigning in Brunswick resorted). — There | 
was a Baron Sigismond von Rumling, an Alsa- i 
tian, it appears,, .who devoted himself to the ; 
Veronese lovers. — Herr Stcibclt, the pianoforte 
player (a charming melodist, whose Storm Con- 
ceito ranged with the Battle of Prague in po- 
pularity, and whose Spanish tunc inspired Keats 
to write words for it, “ Hush ! Imsh ! tread 
softly”) ‘treated this tale for the Op^ra Comique 
of Paris with some success. The charming Ma- i 
dame Scio, whom Cherubini’s Medea killed by I 
its strain on her voice, was the J uliet. — Steibelt’s 
music is too good to Ijave deserved perishing so 
completely as it has done. Some ol the scenes 
have sweetness and picturesque feeling: the 
want with him being power xnd stage experience. 
Tliera is another Preneh Romeo and J uliet, by 
Dalayrac, whose iNina is remembered by hearsay, 
but not a note of the Shakespeare mush; sur- 
vives. 

Eive Italian operas recur at once to recollec- 
tion : one by Marescalchi (a mere name) ; two^ by 
Guglielmi, a showy and slight composer, who 
flourished at •the close of the last century ; by 
Zingarelli, the prolific; by Vaccai; and by the 
more famous Bellini. One and all are weakly 
unsatisfaot.oiy : tho’ admirable Pasta, when she 
conceived the character ofr Romeo (“attempted” 
was her modest word), took with a royal license 
everything that pleased her from every opera, 
and made up a mosaic for herself, the recollec- 
tion of which is among the imperishable things 
of art. Since her day, there liaAl^eii no Romeo 
on the stage worthv of mention, no version of 
Crescentini’s ** Ombra adorata” (one among her 
appropriations) welcome in a concert-room, 
lier love-making iiad an intensity, her distress a 
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foriorir' sabdidnf despair, which have never 
been, reproduced^oduld never be exceeded. It 
was strange that thnngh, night after night, she 
was exacUy in the same placo, with the same 
semblance of emotion, the same marvellous treat- 
ment of that husky, defective instrument, her 
voice— though we looked out for the moment 
and listened for the tone, when the moment and 
the tone came, there was a thrill of unexpected- 
ness in tiicm, which entirely removed the display 
from any impression of foresight or mecliamsm. 
She had the marvellous firmness and discretion 
to choose what was best and most conlfilete as 
expressing her own conceptions : and the choice 
gre^t so real to herself, as to become a part of 
^ herself and her art, and thus to be a sponta- 
neous manifestation, when the spejl was on 
her, to call up ai^^mong her “beings of the 
mind.” jiEdadame Giula Grisi (Giuditia Grisi, her 
cider lister, was the first Uomeo iii Bellini’s 
Shakespeare opAra) has passed as having worn 
Pasta’s mantle : h^^t her attempt at Eomoo in 
1 Montecchi, to the Juliet of Madame Per- 
sian!, was one of those things to be forgiven 
and forgotten. In truth, the part if one not 
easy to nil ; by either man dr woman : and the 
love-tragedy has yet to be placed on the musical 
st^e. 

The Ercnch have an odd con.staricy about 
two works, by strange authors, largely popular. 
Ill music, they have not got far as regards 
Handel, beyond his Chantons Victoire, “ See the 
conquering hero comes,” and shftke their heads 
in the sweet peace of ignorance when his Israel 
is mentioned. Oui, e’est sublime ! Hallelujah. 
And the Erench Shakespearians of late time, 
who saw Miss Smithson, and that more real 
artist, Charles Kemble, move Paris to tears, 
seem to liave clung very fast to the “lofe, still 
love” of Shakespeare’s young passion-play. 
Such, at least, has been the case with that sin- 
gular, clever, paradoxical, unmusical musician, 
M. Berlioz. He has syiqphoniscd the story, 
and in an extraordinary manner. Honest en- 
thusiasm never took a more amazing form than 
in his case, when he i^ied to make his orchestra 
tell the ancient feud betwixt Montagu andsCa- 
pulet, the meeting at the masquerade — after 
which Eosalind- was to be loved no more — the 
parting, the poisoning, the death. It is notice- 
able, that to give sonqp relief of piquancy, as 
well/u3 symphonic variety, to a sentimental story, 
it has been found necessary to bring out Queen 
Mab, not as in Mercutio’s recital, 'but as part 
and parcel of the tale. The odd, orchestral 
scherzo, with its harmonic harp effects, is due 
to this bright idea. The Nu»e, an<# Peter the 
Nurse’s fau-bearer, are«left out. But in such 
wise do the French read Shakespeare, consider- 
ing him as a sort of literary Milor Maire, to be 
treated With hi^ respect in their own way. 

The pretensions of this extraordina^, most 
unmusical piefiw of music, have not Veen al- 
together advanced in vain. Its length, its ob- 
scurity, the accumulation of useless executive 
material (we have seen it performed with 
thirteen harps added to the usual prcliestra), its 


extreme difficulty, have all had charms for un- 
musical people. How should their honest souls 
suspect that the whole partakes largely of the 
character of solemn nonsense? — ^how compre- 
hend that, for the sake of one good quality, 
brightness and variety in orohestrH sonority, 
poverty of idea, and want of grammatical correct- 
ness, were to be acc^ted ? It is a cumbrous 
mistake made by a seli^willed, self-deceived man, 
who conceives scale and size as sufficient for a 
work of art, be the beauty, the purpose, the 
cohesion, ever so small: an attempt at music 
which will never be accq)ted as an achievement 
save within the influences of the Tery marked 
personality of its author. 

How a Neapoliijan mafquis, II Marcbese Berio, 
stsimbled on OtheHo as the subject for an opera, 
it would ^t be lBisy to divine. As set by Signor 
Rossini, it is his finest tr^c musical drama ; 
a gallery of Paul Veronese pictures (tor The Re- 
morse of Cain, in the Madrid Gallery, reminds us 
that Pahl Veronese could be simply and intensely 
pathetic as well as gorgeous). There is a florid 
exuberance in the two first acl:^* of Otello, 
whether in the entry of the successful Moor, in 
tlie scene where Desdemona’s secret is revealed 
-- in the garden duet— a most forcible example 
of rage and despair thrown into forms of the 
wildest brilliancy — in the Jieroine’s heart-broken 
suspense over the fate of her lord, and dismay 
at being disowned by her father, which reminds 
us of the sumptuous Venetian fancy of the 
painter, who heaped his brocades, and jewels, 
anti heavy velvet draperies, even on his martyr 
scenes. The third act is of a totally different 
character till the catastrophe is reached, and 
standing as it does, almost, if not altogether 
alone in music, deserves a few words of separate 
study. 

What Mendelssohn did by the Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, was done by Signor Rossini 
with that last act of Otello. To re-set it would 
be simply impossible. Signor Rossini has been, 
not unjustly, accused of too great a contempt of 
passion and situation, of too implicit a reliance 
on the merely sensiltil allurements of music. 
But his third act of Otelk) is' a specimen of 
melancholy pathos and frenzy, consistent with 
the most iayish display of beauty, with the most 
noble simpliqfty of expressive means, which 
places it alone lu the world of musical drama. 
Desdemona’s sad memories— her tearful mis- 
givings, darkened by presentiment — ^tlie gondo- 
lier passing her window with bis waft of melan- 
choly melody — her willow song — ^her waking up 
at last to the frenzied despair and attempt at selr- 
protection, of one iii the face of violent death 
(this not Shakespearian) — ^these things are ^ 
true in their strei^h to move; and therefore as 
permanent, as the great passa^s in Handel’s 
Messiah, as the infernal and Eljrsian scenes in 
Gluck’s Orpb4e. How has that third act tempted 
and displayed the best of the best singers! 
Pasta, first of all ; then Malibran, more fervid, 
more unequal (there is a portrait of her Desde- 
mona at tne which is the best portrait of 


' her^ ; then Grisi, the great, beautifah abundant 
artist, not afraid, in all her beauty and abun- 
dance, to borrow; then Viardot, inventor 
and interpreter of the last quarter of a century. 
And yet tne reading of Signor Bossiui’s Desde- 
mona music, in this third act of his Otello, is no 
more exhausted than Shakespeare’s character 
would be should a new Siddons, a new O’Neill, 
arrive to brighten the tragic stage. This third 
act is as unique as the second act of its com- 
poser’s Guillaume Tell ; yet the opera can hardly 
ne said to keep the stage, so difficult is it in these 
days of vocal poverty to find any man capable of 
conceiving the hero’s part, even of conscien- 
tiously executing the notes. 

One can hardly turn away from this ipost 
superb example of Italiab musical tragedy in 
being, without wistfully thinking what "the< 
genius of its maker might have done^had he 
chosen to follow Shakespeare in treating that 
most enchanting of all the women of antique 
history, "the serpent of old Nile.” Perhaps 
there can be no Cleopatra in music. The Queen 
of Egypt (whether on Shakespeare’s suggestion 
or not) has been timidly approached in opera — 
by Mattheson, at Hamburg, early in the last 
century — later, by Frederick the Great’s Italian- 
ised-German familiar, Graun ; lastly, perhaps, by 
Weigl, whose sweet but superficial talent in no 
respect fitted him to deal with a subject so com- 
plex. Even less happily was it cnosen, with 
reference to .his resources, by the tender and 
melancholy Paisiello. There has been but one 
woman on the musical stage in our time who 
could have played, and sung, and looked Cleo- 
patra: that was Malibran. 

If Cleopatra be Shakespeare’s most intractable 
heroine, Hamlet is his most difficult hero; as diffi- 
cult in his melancholy as Faust, as difficult in the 
waverings of an unsettled brain as Don Quixote ; 
two types as well as heroes, purposely referred 
to, as examples of musical caprice — both having 
been favourite themes of illustration with com- 
posers. In England the tragedy has been wholly 
untouched, save ^ having given a title to one or 
two overtures, since the eat ly days when com- 
mon street ditties wese put into Ophelia’s part, 
perhaps to suit the powers of the singing actresa 
of the time. — In Italy, we find it exciting Gas- 
parini of Venice, Corelli’s favourite Vupil, whose 
opera Amleto, produced in the earlier part of 
last century, is the only one on the subject that 
lives, even in the column of a dictionarv. But 
Gasparini’s music has entirely perishea out of 
recollection; nor, as the art then stood^ is it 
possible to conceive the tragedy of Kronberg, 
treated by .Marcello’s townsman without utter 
^ discharge of local colour. It has never been 
operatised, X believe, in Germany ; — ^which is 
strange, considering the peculiar attention 
.drawn to it by that ingenious body of workers 
^ and dreamers, the critics of Shakespeare. Two 
forgotten men, Holland, a Hanoverian, and 
Hollj, of Breslau, fitted it up with scenic 
music; and, besides them, a more noticeable 
and original pemn, the Abbd Yogler. His in- 


ozart), delighted in unusual combinations and 
experiments. He was as far in advance of his 
time as a hasty half-educated enthusiast can be, 
without solid acquirements on which to make 

f ood his advance. That he had powers of 
Lvination might be seen in thd^'fact of his 
attaching to him, and materially influencing, a 
^air of pupils no less distmguished than Weber 
and M. IkMyerbeer, the works of both of whom 
reflect his imperfections ; but he is remembered 
by Mozart’s satire and' by his pupils’ success, 
better than by his Orchestrion (an instrument 
of his invention), or by his impure lessons 
on counterpoint, or by his t5avels east west,, 
north, or south',* or by his setting of the r'^ni- 
tentisd Psalms, translated by Moses Mendels&bhn, 
or by his unsuccessful assault oft the French 
opera vi Le Patriotisme (he was always trying 
strange conclusions). His Hamlet music was 
printed in the now sleepy old cathedral city of 
Speyer, but one may doubt whether a copy yet 
lingers in any of the dusty libraries of the Pala- 
tinate. Hamlet was a fit task for Yogler’s more 
gifted pupil, Weber ; but, in his day, ^/le Ophelia 
whom 1 have never heard sing without thinking 
the while of the lady, " of ladies, most deject 
and wretclied,” the great northern artist, Malle. 
Lind, had not appeared on the horizon.— The* 
interesting and completely-executed monograph 
on Madame Schrmder-Devrient, just pubUshed 
by Baron Alfred von Wolzogen, tells us that, in 
the*2arly days of that great German singer, w'lien 
it was not as yet decided whether she was to be 
actress or dancer, her young voice and intense 
dramatic*' sensibility were cliarming in tliia 
tragedy. 

Thus much of Shakespeare’s passion-plays, 
the grandeur of the grandest of all. King Lear, 
having, apparently, distanced the musicians. 
In Lablache’s day there \^s a talk of the 
tragedy being attempted by Sgnor Verdi, with 
a view to its personation by that great artist ; 
but ii came to nought. — ^Having incidentally 
mentioned Weber, it may be here recalled, even, 
though it disturb, in some d^rec,‘ the arilkuge- 
ment marked out, that his Euryanthe belongs 
to Cymbeline, which story^ was transformed and 
deformed, in deference to Vienna prudqry 
(Heaven save the mark !), by that poor, shabby, 
sentimental, literary drudge, Helmina vdi^ 
Chezy. She managed to produce almost the 
most stupid among the many stupid opera- 
books in beixg ; and the Viennese, little grate- 
ful for that consideration «f their morals which 
had suppressed "the mole cinque-spotted,” 
seen by the venomous lachimo— glad, as the 
Viennese have always been of an inane joke — 
called the opera L’Ennuyante. ^ut Weber’s 


touches and changes in the text would make it 
the one great German opera on Shakespeare’s 
text as yet existing. The original Imogene 
(for Euryauthe js Imogene spoiled for Austrian 
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Thb old old friends ! 

Some changed ; some buried ; some gone out of 
sight; 

Some enemies, and in the world’s, swift fight 
No time to i8ake amends, 

The old old friends — 

Where are they ? Three are lying in one geave ; 
And one from the far-off world on the daily ware 
^0 loving message sendsi 

.The old dear friend! ! 

One passes daily; and one wears a mask^* 

Another lo^g estranged cares not to ask • 
AV^^e causeless anger ends. * 

The dear* old friends, ^ 

So many and so fond in days of youth ! * 

Alas that Faith can be divorced from Truth, * 
When love in severance ends. ^ 

The old old friends 1 * 

They hover round me still in hvbning shades : 
Surely they shall return when sunlight fades. 

And life on God depends. 


THE MARTYR MEDIUM. 

“ Afteb. the valets, the master is Me. Fech- 
tee’s ralljiiig cry in the picturesque romantic 
drama which attracts all London to tlie Lyceum 
Theatre. After the worshippers and puffers oi 
Me. Daniel Dunglas Home, the spirit medium, 
comes Mr. Daniel Dunglas Home himself, in one 
volume. And we must, for the honour of Lite- 
rature, plainly express our great surprise and 
regret that he comes arm in arm w'ith such good 
company as Messes. Longman and Company. 

We have already summqd up Mr. Home’s 
demands on the public cap&city of swallowing) | 
as sounded through fhe war-dcnouncing trumpet 
of Me. Howitt, and ^ is not our intention to 
revive the strain as performed by Mr. Home^n 
his own melodious instrument. Wo notice, by 
the way, •that in that part of the Fantasia ^here 
*'the hand of the first Napoleon is supposed to 
be reproduced, recognised, and kissed, at the 
Tuilcries, Mr. Home sufidues the fiorid effects 
One ffiight have expected after Mr. Howitt’s 
execution, and brays in an extremity general 
manner, And yet we observe Mr. Home to be 
in other things very reliant on Mr. Howitt, of 
whom he entertains as gratifyhsig an (pinion as 
Mr. Howitt entertains o4 him : dwelling on his 

deep researches into this subject,” and of his 
“great work now ready for the press,” and of 
his “eloquent and forcible” advocacy, and eke 
of his “ elaborate and almost exhaustive work,” 
which Mr. Hon«> trusts will be “extensively 
read.” But, indeed, it would seem to be the 
most reliable characteristic of the Dear Spirits, 
though very capricious in otlier parti^ars, that 
they always form their circles into ^hat may be 


described, in worldly terms, as A Mutual Admira- 
tion and Complimentation Companv (Limited). 

Mr. Home’s book is entitled, “Incidents in 
my Life.” We will extract a dozen sample 
passages from it, as variations on and phrases of 
narmony in, the general strain for the Trumpet, 
which.we have promised not to repeat. 

1. ME. HOME IS SUPEENATUEALLY NUESED. 

“I cannot remember when first I became 
subject to the curious phenomena which have 
new for so long attended me, but my aunt and 
I others have told me that when I was a baby 
my cradle was frequently rocked, as if some 
kind guardian spirit was attending me in my 
slumbers.” 

2. DISEESPECTEUL CONDUCT OF MR. UOME’saUNT 

, NEVERTHELESS. 

” In her uncontrollable anger she seized a 
chair and threw it at me.” 

• 3. PUNISHMENT OP ME. HOME’s AUNT. 

“ Uppn one occasion as the table was being 
thus moved about of itself, my aunt brought 
the family Bible, and placing it on the table, 
said, ‘There, that will soon drive the devils 
away but to her astonishment the table only 
moved in a more lively manner, as if pleased to 
bear such a burden.” (We believe this is con- 
stantly observed in pulpits and church read- 
I ing desks, which are invariably lively.) “ Seeinff 
this she was greatly incensed, and determined 
to stop it, she angrily placed her whole weight 
on the table, and was actually lifted up with it 
bo4[ly from the floor.” 

4. TRIUMPHANT EFFECT OF THIS DISCIPLINE ON 
ME. home’s aunt. 

“ And she felt it a duty that I should leave 
her house, and which I did.” 

5. MB. home’s MISSION. 

It was communicated to him by the spirit of 
his mother, in the following terms : “ Daniel, fear 
not, my child, God is with you, and who shall 
be agamst you P Seek to do good : be truthful 
and truth-loving, and you will prosper, my child. 
Yours is a glorious mjpsion — you will convince 
the infidel, cure the sick, an^ console the weep- 
ing” It is a coincidence that another eminent 
man, witli several missions, heard a voice from 
the Heavens bussing him, when be also was a 
youth, and saytng; “ lou will be rewarded, my 
son, in time.” This Medium was the celebrated 
Baron Munchausen, who relates the expe- 
rience in the opening of the second chapter of 
the incidents in Ais life. 

6. MODEST SUCCESS OF ME. HOME’S MISSION. 

“Certainly these phenomena, whether from 
God or from the devil, have in ten years caused 
more converts to tlm great truths of imraortalfty 
and angel communion, with all that flows from 
these great facts, than all the sects in Christen- 
dom have made during the same period.” 

7. WHAT THE PIBST COMPOSERS SAY OF THE 

SPIEIT-MUSIC, TO ME. HOME. 

“ As to the music, it has been mj good fortune 
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all THfi year round. 
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td be on intimate terms mth some of the first 
oomposers of the day, and more than one of 
them have said of such as tliey have heard, that 
it is such music as only angels could make, and 
no man could write it.” 

These "first composers” are not more particu- j 
larly named. We shall therefore be happy to 
receive and file at the office of this Journal, the 
testimonials in the foregoing terms of Bb. 
Stebudalb Bbbbett, Mb. Balfe, Mb. Mac- 
PABBEK, Mr. Benedict, Mb. Vincent Wai^ 
LACE, SiGNOB Costa, M. Aubeb, M. Gounod, 
SlGNOB Rossini, and Signob V ebdi. W e shall 
also feel obliged to Mb. Alpbed Mellon, who is 
no doubt constantly studying this wonderful 
music, under the Medium’s auspices, if he will 
note on paper, from memory, say a single sheet 
of the same. Signob Giulio Regondi will th«i 
perform it, as correctly as a mere mortal can, on 
the Accordion, at the next ensuing concert of the 
Philharmonic Society ; on which occasion the be- 
fore-mentioned testimonials will be conspicuously 
displaced in the front of the orchestra. 


sullying our paper with this nauseous matter, if 
without it they could adequately pndei’Stand 
what Mr. Home’s book is. 

9. CAGLIOSTRO’s SPIEIT CALLS ON MB. HOME, 

a epurwo^u i avoiding the disagreeable question 

the ^^1“® giving himself, both m this state of 
- existence and in his spiritual circle, a name to 
which he never had any pretenfioiis whatever, 
and likewise prudently suppressing any refer- 
ence to his amiable weaknesses as a swindler 
We shall infamous trafficker in his own wife, the 

who is guileless Mb. Balsamo delivered, in a " distinct 
wonderful voice,” this distinct cdlestial utterance— uii^ies- 
f he will tionably punctuated in a supernatural manner : 
gle sheet power was that of a mesmerist, but all- * 
will then uiisundersfood by those abouj- me, my bipgraphers 
i can on ®ven dolic me injustice, but I care^ot for 
art of the untrulis of earth.” 


8. MB. home’s mibaculous inpant. ' 

" On the 26th April, old style, or 8th May, 
according to our style, at seven in the evening, 
and as the snow was fast falling, our little boy 
was bom at the town house, situate on tho 
Gagarines-quay, in St. Petersburg, where we 
were still staying. A few hours after his birth, 
his mother, the nurse, and 1 heard for several 
hours the warbling of a bird as if singing over 
him. Also that night., and for two or three 
nights afterwards, a bright starlike light, which ; 
was clearly visible from the partial darkness of 
the room, in which there was only a night-lamp 
burning, appeared several times direcUy over its 
head, where it remained for some moments, and 
then slowly moved in the direction of the door, 
where it disappeared. This was also seen by 
each of us at the same time. Tlie light was 
more condensed than those which have been so 
often seen in my presence upon previous and 
subseauent occasions. It was orighter and 
more distinctly globular. *1 do not believe that 
it came through rty mediumship, but rather 
through that of the child, who has manifested 
on several occasions the presence of the gift. 1 
do not like to allude to such. a Vnatter, but as 
there are more strange tiling^ in Heaven and 
earth than are dreamt of, even in my pliilosophy, 

I do not feel myself at liberty to omit stating, 
that during the latter part of my wife’s pregnancy, 
we thouglit it better that she should ndi join m 
Sdances, because it was found that whenever the 
rappings oocurred in the room, a simultaneous 
movement of the child was distinctly felt, per- 
fectly in ui^ison with the sounds. When there 
were three sounds, three movements were felt, 
and so on, and when five sounds were heard, 
which is general]^ the call for the alphabet, she 
felt the five int^nial movements, and she would 
frequently, whek we were mistaken in the latter, 
correct us from what the child indicated.” 

We should ask pardon of our readers for 


^’10. OBACULAB STATE OP MB. HOME. 

"After various manifestations, Mr. Home 
went inta the trance, and addressing a person 
present, said, * You* ask what good are such tri- 
vial manifestations, such as rapping, table- 
moving, &c. ? God is a better judge than we 
arc what is fitted for humanity, immense results 
may spring from trivial things. The steam from 
a kettle is a small thing, but look at the loco- 
motive ! The electric spark from the back of a 
cat is a small tiling, but see the wonders of elec- 
tricity 1 The raps are small things^ but their 
Results will lead you to the Spirit- World, and to 
eternity ! Why should great results spring from 
such small causes ? Christ was born in a manger, 
he was not born a King. When you tell me why 
he was#born in a manger, I will tell you why these 
manifestations, so trivial, so undignified as they 
appear to you, have been appointed to convince 
the world of the truth of spiritualism.’ ” 

Wonderful I Clearly direct Inspiration ! — 
And yet, perhaps, hdidly worth the trouble of 
going "into the trance” fof, eitlier. Amazing 
as the revelation is, we^eem to have heard 
son|pthing like it from more than one personage 
who was wide ^awake. A quack doctor, in an 
open barouche (attended by a barrel-organ and 
two Ibotmen in brass helmets), delivered just 
such another address within our hearing, out- 
side a gate of Paris, not two mouths ago. 

r 

11. THE fcESTlMONY OP MB. HOME’S BOOTS. 

"The lady of the house turned to me and 
said abruptly, ' Why, you are sitting in the air 
and on IdOking, «we found that the chair re- 
mained in its place, Ifiit that I was elevated, 
two or three inches above it, and my feet not 
touching the floor. Tins may show how utterly 
unconscious I am at times to the sensafciou of 
levitation. As is usual, when I had not got 
above ttle level of the heads orHiose about me, 
and vHieu they change their position much — as 
they frequently do in looking wistfully at such 
a pbenomcBon — ^I came down again, but not till 
I nad remained so Raised about half a minute 
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from tlfe time of its being first seen. I was 
now impressed to leave the table, and was soon 

carried to tBe lofty ceiling. The Count de B 

left his place at the table, and coming under 
wliere I was, said, * Now, young Home, come 
and let me touch your feet.' I told him I had 
no volition in the matter, but perhaps the spirits 
would kindly allow me to come down to him. 
They did so, by floating me down to him, and 
my feet were 9Don in his outstretched hands. 
He seized my boots, and now I was again 
elevated, he holding tightly, and pulling at my 
feet, till the boots I wore, which had^elastic 
sides, came off and remained in his hands." 

12. THE UKCOMI^TIVE EATUJIE Of Mil. HOME. 

" As there is a maudlin eomplaint in this book, 
about men of Sciei^c being hard upon t' the 
‘ Ornhai:(J Home," and as the “ gefitle and un- ! 
cornoaflh^ nature" of this Medium yi a mar- 
tyred point of view is pathetically comiiented 
on by the anonymous literary friend who sup- 
plies him with an Introduction ^nd appendix 
— rather at odds with Mr. Howitt, who is 
so mightily triumphant about the saifle Mar- 
tyr’s reception by crowned iieads, and about 
the competence he has become endowed with — 
we cull irom Mr. Home’s book one or two little 
illustrative flowers. Sir David Brewster (a 
pestilent unbeliever) " has* come before the 
public in few matters which have brought more 
shame, upon him than his conduct and assertions 
on this occasion, iu which he i^anifested not 
only a disregard for truth, but also a disloyalty 
to scientific observation, and to the use of his 
own eyesij^ht and natural faculties." The samcp 
unhappy Sir David Brewster’s character may 
be the better known, not only for his untruthful 
dealing with this subject, but also in hit own 
domain of science in which the same unfaith- 
fulness to truth will be seen to be the charac- 
teristic of his mind." Again, he “ is really not a 
man over Whom victory is any honour.” Again, 

“ not only he, but Professor Faraday have 
had time and ample leisure to regret that they 
should have so foolisWy pledged themselves," 
&c. A Faraday a fool in the sight of a How ! 
That unjust judge and whiteii wall. Lord 
BnouGUilM, has his share of this Martyii,Mc- 
dium’s uucombaiiveiicss. " In order tliat lie 
might not be compelled^ to deny Sir David’s 
statements, he found it necessary that he should 
be sil^t, and 1 have some reason to complain 
lliat his Lordship preferred sacrificin§ me to his 
desire not to immolate his friend.” M. Abago 
also came off with very doubtful honours from 
a wrestle with the uiicombati^ Martyr; who 
is perfectly clear (and st are we, let us add) 
that scientific men arc not the men for his pur- 
pose. Of course, he is the butt of " utter and 
acknowledged ignorance,” and of “the most 
gross and foolish statements," and of “ the un- 
just and dishonoil*" and of “ the press-^ng," 
and of crowds of other alien and con^ative 
adjectives, participles, and substantives. 

Nothing is without its use, and «veu this 
odious book may do some service. Ijfot because 


it coolly claims for the writer and his disciples I 
such powers as were wielded by the Saviour and 
the Apostles ; not because it sees no difference 
between twelve table rappers in these days, and | 
“twelve fishermen" in those; not because it I 
appeals for precedents to statements extracted 
from the most ignorant and wretched of man- 
kind, by cruel torture, and constantly with- 
drawn when the torture was withdrawn; not . 
because it sets forth such a strange confu- 
sion of ideas as is presented by one of the 
Mthful when, writing of a certain sprig of ge- 
ranium handed by an invisible hand, he adds iu 
ecstasies, “ tfi/M toe have planted and it U grow^ 
ing, 90 that it is no delusion, no fairy money 
turned into dross or as if it followed 

that the conjuror’s half-crowns really did be* 
cogic invisible and iu that state fly, because 
he aftcrwaiyis cuts them out of a real orange; 
or as if the conjuror’s pigeon, being after the 
diseharge of his gun, a real live pigeon flut- 
tering on the target, must theretore conclu- 
sively be a pigeou, fired, whole, living and un- 
shuttered, out of the gun ! — ^not because of the 
[exposure of any of these weaknesses, or a 
I thousand such, are these moving incidents in the 
life of the Mnrtyr Medium, and similar pro- 
ductions, likely to prove useful, but because of 
their uniform abuse of those who go to test the 
reality of these alleged phenomena, and who 
come away incredulous. There is an old homely 
proverb concerning pitch and its adhesive 
character, which we nope this significant cir- 
cumstance may impress on many minds. The 
writer of these lines has lately heard overmuch 
touciiing young men of promise in the imagina- 
tive arts, “towards whom" Martyr Mediums 
assisting at evening parties feel themselves 
“drawn." It may be a hint to such young 
men to stick to their own drawing, as being of 
a much better kind, and to leave Martyr 
Mediums sdone in their glory. 

As there is a good deal in these books about 
“ lying spirits,” we will conclude by putting a 
hypothetical case. Supposing that a Medium 
(Martyr or otherwise) were established for a 
time in the house oil» an English gentleman 
abroad; say, somewhere in Italy. Supposing that 
thegmore marvellous the Medium became, the 
more suspicious of him the lady of the house 
became. Suppling that the lady, her distrust 
once arouse^ were particularly struck by the 
Medium’s exhibitingapersistent desire to commit 
her, somehow or other, to the disclosure of the 
manner of the death, to him unknown, of a cer- 
tain persdh. Supposing that she at length re- 
solved to test the Medium on this head, and, 
therefore, on a certain evening mentioned a 
wholly supposititious manner of death (which wa^ ^ 
not the rem manner of death, nor auytl^ing at all 
like it) within the range of his listening ears. 

And supposing that a spirit presently afterwards 
rapped out its presence, claimii^ to be the 
spirit of that deceased person, ana ohduiing t6 
have departed this life in that supposititious way. 
Would that be a lying spirit ? Or would it be 
a something else, tainting all that Medium's 
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statements and suppressions, even if they were 
not in themselves of a manifestly outrageous 
character P 


MOLIfiRB AND THE DOCTORS. 

The pedantry and pretence which the great. 
French comic dramatist unsparingly assailed 
wherever he found it, presented no object of 
attack more open to liis merciless ridicule than 
that which was supplied him by the Faculty of 
Medicine of Paris. That Molihre was real^ 
sceptical as to the value of the healing art, is 
an idea which no sane person can entertain : 
his studies, his friendsliips, and, still more, liis 
habits of life, afford sufficient proof to thp con- 
trary ; nor need we trdhble ourselves to assert 
that lie had no serious meaning when we read the 
anecdote told by Grimarest, who says^that Louis 
the Fourteenth observed one day to Molike: 
‘*1 hear you have a doctor ; what does he do<for 
you P” " Sire,” replied the poet, “ we have a 
long talk together ; he prescribes medicines, I 
don’t take tliem, and 1 find myself cured.” 

Molibre was a pupil — in company with 
Chapelle, Bernier, Henault, Cyrano de Bergerac, 
and the Prince de Conti — of the great Gassendi, 
whom Tennemann has called ** ttie most learned 
among the philosophers, and the most skilful 
philosopher among the learned of the seven- 
teenth .century.” It is possible that his 
master’s views with respect to simplicity of 
diet may have inspired him with a horror of 
drugs ; but that wmich Molibre more directly 
learnt from the teaching of Gassendi, was a Cbn- 
tempt for the erudition which usurps the place 
of science, a dislike for the subtleties which 
mystify questions instead of solving them, and a 
profound aversion for all pedants, for all talkers 
who speak without saying anything, and for all 
pretenders to knowledge who affect to teach 
what they are ignorant of themselves. This 
feeling is manifest even in his earliest works — 
of which we have only outlines— 'and is broadly 
developed in those which have mainly contributed 
to his fame. It was a leading principle in 
Moliere’s nature to expose hypocrisy under 
whatever form it ohrouded itself, whether he 
scourged the hypocrisy of religion in the 
tufe, or the hypocrisy of science in the Malade 
Imaginaire. The former is, douUless, the more 
edifying lesson, for it is of universal application ; 
but the latter, though more special, is probably ' 
the more amusing; — and Heaven knows how 
much amusement has been furnished by the 
Doctors of Molibre — ^as much as by '*the pre- 
tence of Bottom, the cowardice of FaroUes, or 
the humour of Falstaff. 

^ But besides the read worth which he had been 
faught by^Gassendi to reverence, Molibre found 
it m those whom he made his friends; and, 
notably, amongst the rest, in his fellow-student 
Bernier, the famous traveller, who was a doctor 
ofthe school of Montpellier. After a residence 
of twelve years in the East, Bernier returned to 
Paris and gave himself up not only to philosophy 
and science, but also to the society of which one 


of the chiefest ornaments was Molibre. Nicolas 
Libnard, who subsequently became Dean of the 
Faculty of Medicine, was another esteemed fridnd ; 
so also was Mauvillain, who, it is believed, rendered 
valuable assistance to Molibre in those plays , 
wherein the pedantic absurdities of his own pro- 
fession were so humorously satirised. It was 
in favour of Mauvillain’s son that the third 
petition was written which precedes the Tartufe, 
and which was addressed to the«king on the 5th 
of February, 1659. It ran as follows : '' Sire. A | 
very honest doctor, wJiose patient I have the ' 
honouriito be, promises me, and is willing to bind | 
himself down before a notary, to prolong my ; 
life for thirty years, if I can obtain for k^.m a j 
favour from your majesty. 1 have told him that, | 
as to his promise, I will not ask so much from ' i 
him, Jbut shall be quite satkfied if h^ will un- | 
dertake not to kill me. Ine favour, ^ire, is a | 
canonry iijjjour royal chapel of Versailles, vacant | 

by the^death of Mav J dare to ask this ! 

favQjir of your majesty on the very day of the i 
great resurrection of Tartufe, revived oy your i 
goodness ? f am, by the first act, reconciled 
with the devout, and by the second 1 shall be 
so with the doctors. It is, without doubt, too 
much for me to ask at once, but, perhaps, it is 
not too much for your majesty to grant, and j 
I await, with respectful hope, the reply to my ! 
petition.” A satislactory answer was returned ; j 
and it is not a little singular that this letter, the j 
only one extant in which Molibre appears as a I 
solicitor for another, should be written on behalf j 
of a doctor 1 But the tone of the petition helps { 
to sliow that the writer stood in no such great 
need of that 'reconciliation with the doctors 
which he gracefully requests the opportunity of 
accomplishing. I 

Tho)ie who attach implicit faith to the dogma | 
that “ great events from little causes spring,” i 
found their belief of the cause of Molicrc’s hos- | 
tility to the doctors in an alleged petty quarrel 
between his own wife and the wife of a medical 
neighbour. The story of this quarrel is told 
in a species of coiitemporaiieous comedy, called 
“Elomire Hypochondriac^ or tJie Doctors lie- 
veiled,” by one Le Boullauger de Chalussay : 
it is a cruel a^d violent lampoon on Molibre, 
whose name is anagrammatised in the title, 
and the gist of it is, that the Amour Medicin 
was written because the doctor, who was Moliere’s- 
landlord as well as his neighbour, had raised the 
poet’s rent. It would be an insult to Mohere’s- 
memory to Suppose that so contemptible a motive 
could have inlluciiced him. Let us look for the 
reason of his satire in his disgust of quackery 
and pedap.try an(} his sense of the true purport 
of comedy. Indeed, l\fs own simple confession 
of faith will suffice to set the question at rest. 
“As it is the duty of comedy,” he says, "to 
correct mankind while directing them, I have 
thought that, in the position I occupy, I could do 
nothing better than attack tbe^idces of the nge j 
by means of ridiculous pictures.” There was | 
material enough to fill his canvas. j 

The Faculty of Medicine of Paris — which re- i 
joiced in the Latin title of " Facultas Saluber- 

i 
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xima Medicinae Parisiensis”— laid claim to great 
antiquity, and boasted of having been in exist- 
ence in the time of Charlemagne; but there is no 
authentic record of any independent corporation 
devoted to medical purposes Wore the middle of 
the thirteenth century. At that period, however, 
the Faculty had statutes of its own, a particular 
seal, a silver mace, and kept registries Known as 

Commentaries of the Faculty though the ear- 
liest register timt has been preserved only bears 
the date of the year 1395. Its original designation 
was “ Physicorum Facultas,” whence the title of 
Physician, which had been preserved in Bngland, 
and was for some time usea in France. 

The science of medicihe had its birth in 
the cloister, and its practice was long con- 
' fined to ecclesiastics ; but by degrees it as- 
sumed a -secular <j(iaracter — a result diiefly 
attribjj^mc to the suppression oT the decree 
whicliVijoined celibacy on its profes^rs ; and, 
in the reign of Charles the Seventh and after , 
the reorganisation of the University of Baris, 
the Faculty of Medicine was cnd(^wed, by order 
of Pope l^icholas the Fifth, with an establish- 
ment which, thenceforth, separated ilf entirely, 
from tlieological association.^ Tlie site of this 
establishment, and even a part of the building 
itself, may yet be seen by such as are curious 
enough to dive into the Rue de la Bucherie, at 
the back of the Succursal Hotel Dieu, on the 
south side of the Seine. TJiere, at the angle 
made by that street with the Rue de THdtel 
Colbert, stands a dirty old house, surmounted 
by a sort of round tower, like an abandoned 
dovecot, which, cmmbling and dilapidated, 
tieems very much inclined to anticipate the hand 
of Parisian improvement, and sweep itself 
bodily away. On one of the fayades of this 
building there is a sculptured shield with the 
half-eflfaced inscription: “Urbi et orbi salus,” 
though it does not now convey the assurance of 
healtli in its own limited locality. Once mate- 
rially endowed, the Faculty flourished, and, re- 
maining true to its traditions, became that 
which, in modern phrase, we call *' an institu- 
tion,” relying upon itself for its continuance 
and flrmly adhering to the principle of assowia- 
tionfor its own maintenance andWence. Care- 
ful to pitserve its reputation for learning and 
morality, and distinguished by many honour- 
able attributes, the Faculty of Medicine was 
marked by one vast defect. Every other con- 
sideration was made subordinate to the nar- 
rowest esprit de corps — ^to a spirit of exclusive- 
ness, chicanery, obstinacy, and routine. Not 
absolutely the enemy of progress, the Faculty 
would only recognise the* progress which itself 
originated. On this primple it proscribed the 
circulation of the blo^, the use of antimony and 
quinquina (because the great discovery came 
from England), and the employment of those 
two valuable medicines from Montpellier and 
South Am(wica.^Hence the very name^f the 
Faculty became — ^in spite of certain merits— a 
symbol of ignorant and pedantic routine— a 
vice common to all close corporations, and 
this was of the closest. The Faculty of Medi- 


cine of Paris, in the seventeenth century, 
seldom numbered more tbau a hundred, or from 
that to a hundred and ten members. During 
the space of thirty years — from 1640 to 1670— 
there were, on an average, only four doctors 
admitted every year: a scantiness of supply 
which made each reception a very solemn affair. 
The greater part of tnese doctors fixed them- 
selves in Paris; indeed, the majority were 
Parisians bom, for out of 114 received, 65 were 
natives of the city. Nothing, besides, was more 
dbmmon than the perpetuatipn of the profession 
in certain families, which assuredly did not tend 
to the encouragement of liberal ideas ; and the 
repetition of the names of Pi^tre, Hardouin de 
Saint-Jacques, Lienard. De Gorvis, Cousinot, 
Seguin, Levignon, and others, reminds one of the 
ftunily arrangements in our own Doctors’ Com- 
mons. Cqilsidering what was the nature of the 
Faculty’s practice, the people of Paris may 
no# have regretted that the number of licensed 
slaughterers was so limited: the proportion 
bein^ that of one doctor to some six thousand 
inhabitants. At the present day, there is one 
dpetor to nine hundred and sixty inhabitants ; 
but then the modern professors of medicine do 
not belong to the Faculty. In the days of Mo- 
liere, those privileged beings were divided into 
two categories — ^the bench of seniors fbanc des 
anciens), and tlie bench of juniors (oanc des 
jeunes). The second class passed into the 
first, after ten years’ reception. The statutes 
are filled with details of the honour and respect 
to be paid by ibe juniors to the seniors ; how 
the^ were to rise at their entrance, give place 
to timm in all ceremonies, and mani^t oefer- 
ence towards them under all circumstances, to 
the very full extent of utter priggishness. 

The august body was under tiie control of a 
dean, who, as a sign of his dignity, wore, sus- 
pended from his neck, the keys of the great seal 
of the Faculty. He had a double vote at all 
elections, the sole power of convoking assemblies, 
jurisdiction in all disputed matters, and various 
other powers. On his watchfulness, depended 
the discipline of the school and the advancement 
of its studies ; on his Amenity, the maintenance 
of harmony among his cdlieagues; on his 
severity, the punishment due for breaking the 
laws and regulations of the society. He was 
the keeper of t^e great registries, called Com- 
I mentaries of the ..Faculty, which are yet to be 
seen in the library of the Paris School of Medi- 
cine, written on parchment, and bound in large 
folio volumes. One of the entries in this register 
will give an idea of the importance attached by 
the members to the dean’s office. In 1663, the 
senior doctor, named Merlet, a zealous defender 
of the rights and privileges of the corporation^ 
was taken grievously ill, and lay at tl^e point of 
death. While in this state, the illustrious Antoine 
Morand, the dean, paid him a farewell visit. 
** I can now die content,” said the old man, iu,a 
feeble voice, ” since 1 have been permitted once 
more to see the Dean of Faculty !” But, as 
place is never without its penalties, the dean’s 
rank imposed upon him many disagreeable 
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duties. As the representative of all who were 
attacked, he was ooligcd, by his oath, to prose- 
cute every attempt made by the enemies of the 
Taculty to abridge its pnvileges or lower its 
dignity, and consequently he was always in hot 
water. Indeed, it rarely happened that the dean 
for the time being had not naif a dozen lawsuits 
on liis hands, so numerous and so vindictive 
were the foes of Ihe institution. The first duty 
enjoined on the professors when they took tlie 
oath of office was as follows: *'Wo solemnly 
swear and promise,” they said, “ to deliver our 
lectures in long robes with full sleeves, with the 
square cap op our heads, and the scarlet hood on 
our shoulders,” and the conscientious men not 
only felt that they should be committing peijury 
if t^y costumed themselves difTcrently, out that 
their teaching would be valueless without tl^se 
insignia. This teaching was, for the most part, 
theoretical ; clinical lectures being of the rarest 
occurrence, and anatomical demonstratioiy en- 
tirely out of tlicir line. It is true that subjects 
were very scarce, as only the bodies of ^criminals 
were allowed to be dissected; but when the 
opportunity arrived to “faire uiie anatomic,” 
it was held to be beneath the dignity of a pro- 
fessor to descend to manual operations, which 
w'cre consigned to the barber-surgeons, and — 
meanly enough — without a fee. In the room of 
clinical lectures, the young student derived his 
knowledge, as well as he could, from discussions, 
such as* Moli^re made an example of in that scene 
in the Malade Imaginaire, wncre Doctor Dia- 
foirus and his son Thomas, seated by the bedside 
of their patient, Argan, take each of them' one 
of his arms, and then discourse on his pulse. 
**Now, Thomas,” says the elder Diafoirus, " quid 
dicis P” “ Dico,” replies Thomas, “that Mon- 
sieur’s pulse' is the pulse of a man who is not 
in good health.” “ Good I” observes the father ; 
and the dialogue continues iu an equally edifying 
strain. From such interview the student was 
expected to learn clinical medicine. What he 
dia Vam vras how to conduct himself when he 
also oecame a doctor. 

That which the faculty entirely lost sight of 
in their discussions was the patient himself their 
thoughf.s being only given to the abstract nature 
of his disease. Argument, not investiga^on, 
was ‘their great object. All they sought was 
an antagonist, and their delight was a sort of 
intellectual tournament* On public days, when 
theses were argued in the presence of the whole 
medical world, on which occasions great per- 
sonages were often present, they were in ttieir 
element. To speak fluently, reply with ease, 
and crush an adversary by an appropriate quo- 
tation, kept carefully m reserve until .the mo- 
ment ariived for using it with eflcct, constituted 
their highest ambition. ^Tliose theses called 
“quodiifadtaires,” that is to say, on any clwsen 
subject of physiology or medicine, afforded scope 
for a fine display of intellectual capacity. Take 
these for examples : heroes oom heroes P 

Are they bilious ? Is it good to get drunk once 
a month P Is a woman an imperfect work of 
nature F 1$ sneezing a natural act ? Are 


bastards cleverer than legitimate children P 
Should you reckon the age of the moon before 
having your hair cut P— and so forth. On subjects 
of this kind the discussions often lasted from 
six in the morning till noon, and. the order of 
battle was as follows : The bachelors of medi- 
cine opened fire, offering arguments in turn for 
two hours to the candidate for admission. After 
these preliminary skirmishes, nine doctors, de- 
signated ad hoc, advanced, and<did their utmost 
to bewilder and discomfort him for the space 
of three mortal hours. Finally, the sitting was 
brought to a close with a general assault, from 
eleven o’clock till twelve, during which time 
every one present had the right to shower^^own 
questions on the head of the^ solitary, luckless 
reoipiendary. The cardinal theses were even 
worse than these, for they lasted an hour longer, 
and every bachelor was bound to put t^wq ques- 
tions tOj^the candidate, who, to add tpV/is mis- 
fortunes, was at the expcnscjof supplying his 
torgflcntors with wine and refreshments, which 
were served in an adjoining apartment. Two 
years were consumed in these exercises, and 
then the Bachelor was allowed to go in for the 
examination which was to make him a Licen- 
tiate ; but, however well he might have passed, 
he was not admitted to that dignity until lie had 
absolutely renounced the unworthy occupation 
of surgery. Had he at any time sinned in this 
matter, or exercised “ any other manual art,” 
he was compelled, not only to take an oath of 
renunciation, but to sign a bond to that effect 
before a notary ; “ for,” said tbo statutes, “ it is 
necessary to preserve in all its purity and in- 
ttegrity the dignity of the medical body.” The 
final ceremony in which the licentiates figured 
before the day of solemn institution, was that 
of proceeding in a body with the newly elected 
bacnclors, to request the attendance at the 
schools of the principal officers of the parliament 
and courts of law, and other high civic func- 
tionaries, that they might learn from the para- 
uympli the names atd titles of the doctors whom 
the faculty were about t6 present to the city 
and to the whole uuiversg (“ urbe alque universo 
What the paranymph was, must bo ex- 
plained. At^the marriage solemnities of the 
Grepks it was the custom for a young man, a 
friend of the bridegroom, to mount with him in 
the same chariot at the moment when he con- 
ducted the bride to the' conjugal mansion. Hence 
his name, irapaviiiffnos^ Now, according'to the 
spirit of the time, the new licentiate was about 
to espouse the Faculty, much in the same way 
as the Doges of Yenice espoused the Adriatic, 
and thee paranymph, whom we should call the 
“best man,” was tl^ dean in person. This 
quasi-maiiial functionary having performed his 
office on the day appointed, a series of questions 
in Latin, with about as much sense in them as 
those previously cited, was proposed and an- 
swered, and then the whole Yrisemblage betook 
itself to the cathedral to thank the Virgin for 
the assistance she had rendered in smootliing the 
way to tliis arduous reception. Then, with his 
hand exte^ed above the martyr’s altar, the 
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Ghand^llorof the XJui^ernty of Paris muttered a among serious folk^ even amongst our elders; 
short prayer, which reminded the ne^vly elected but, to be sure, the Burgundy was the best I 
that, hcncifefprth, he belonged to the Chureh in a could procure. They dined in my own apartment, 
most especial manner, and was expected to where, above the tapestry, appeared the portraits 
sacrifice everything, even life, to her; “Usque of Erasmus, the two S^igers, father and 
ad eifusionem sanguinis.^ With this ended the son, Casaubon, Muret, Montaigne, Charron, 
ceremony of making a licentiate. Qrotius, Heinsius, Saumaise, Pernel, De Thou, 

To reach the supreme grade of doctor, no and our good friend Naud6. There were also 
further examinations were necessary ; it followed three other portraits of excellent men, which had 
as a final consecration, adding to the right to belonged to M. de Sales, Bishop of Geneva, viz. 
practise already acquired, that of having a the Bishop de Belley, Justus Lipsius, and Eran- 
deliberative voice in the school, and the enjoy- ^ois RabeJais. What do you say to the lot? Were 
ment of all the honours of tlie profession. No not my guests in good company P“ It would be 
longer period than six \reeks legally intervened untrue to say they were not, and censorious, per- 
betyeen the Licentiate ahd the Doctorate, but haps, to criticise the mirth that crowned •tneir 
practically the time was considerably extended, cups^hen ]^belais looked down upon them, 
and though there were no more examinations, the Before we dismiss the Paculty as a body, 
candidate had still a probation to findeigo—a l^t us aJso say that, besides the good custom 
minut^inquiry by the dean into his morals and of diniie^iving, many of its statutes were 
geneAj course of life. If the vq<;e of the worthy (H all praise — such, for example, as 
Paculty were favourable, he was then adimited to tl^se : The doctors were bound to cultivate the 
the “Vesp^rie,” a prefaratory. sitting, whi^, as most friendly relations with each other. No 
its name indicates, took place in the evenhig — one W8(S to visit a sick person without being ex- 
where speeches were made, chiefly eulogistic of pressly sent for. 'Die secrets of the sick were 
the learned body which then received another to be neld invblable. No doctor was permitted 
member. Certain academical visits ensued, and to reveal what he had seen, heard, or eveQ what 
on the day of reception, when the Paculty were he might have suspected, iu the houses of 
assembled in full conclave, the grand apparitor patients. All quarrelling was to be for ever 
approaciied the future doctor, and, after a pro- banished from tlie Faculty. The fees payable 
found salute, informed bim that he was required for medical grades, were to be lessened or re- 
to take t hree oaths. (“Domine doctorande, ante- mitted in the case of poor students of honour- 
quam iucipius, babes tria juramenta.”) The able lives. And these statutes were religiously 
articles were these : “ L You yill observe all observed— all except that one which prohibited 
the rights, statutes, laws, and respectable cus- quarrelling. To “ love one another,” is not ex- 
toms of the Paculty ; 2. You will attend the acfly the precept for the observance of which the 
mass for all deceaseu doctors on the morrow ef members of the medical profession are famous, 
Saint Luke ; 3. You will combat with all your audit is, perhaps, too much toask them to do more 
strength against all those who illegally practise than is done by artists and authors. Molbre,who 
medicine, and spare none of them, to whatever was iu the secret, has not represented the doctors 
order or condition they may belong.” “ Vis of his day as so many cooing doves — ^witness the 
ista jurare ?” and to this the^candidate replied angry contest in L’ Amour M6decin. 
by the “ Juro” ^which “I swear!” Molihre has We now come to the real personages whom 
made immortal, in a kind of epilogue to his ** Ma- Moli^re has made his types. In the comedy 
lade Iinaginaire”) j and so the ceremony ended, just named, he brings them forward en masse. 

The inimitable bifffoonery of this piece of iiu- Luoinde, the daughter of Sganarelle, suffers 
mour had its origin abone of those pleasant sup- from an incurable malady— disappointed love, 
pers which used to be given by Madame la Believing that her illness is a physical ailment, 
Sabli^rc, when Boileau, La Fontaine, Ninon de and having an unbounded ifaitu m the medical 
TEuclos^ and other joyous companions we(;e pre- pi^fession, her father sends, not for a single 
sent, and was dashed off, as it were, in a moment, son of Esculapius, but for as many as he can 
Molibre supplying the groundwork, and every- muster. ” VJjte, qu’on m’aille querir des mdde- 
body else throwing in a line. No doubt that oins, et en quantity. On n*en pent trop avoir 
amofigst the company were some of the more dans une pareille aventure ; and aocord- 
liberal medical men, the friends *of Moli^re, ingly Messrs. Tom^s, Desfonandrbs, Macroton, 
such as Li^nard, il^rnier, and Mauvillain; and Bahis, make their appearance. Under 
for certain technical expressions and intimate these« n&mes were represented the four court 
details betray an acquaintance witlk the pro- physicians. It is said to have been Boileau who 
ceedings of the Paculty^which could hardly be supplied Moli^re with the Greek designations 
picked up by outsiders. It was not without a which implied their several oharacteristiqafc 
motive that Molidre made his Prmses wish the Desfouandr^s (otherwise the slayer of men), was 
candidate “ a good appetite,” for none of these Des Pougerais, the first physician of Madame ; 
inaugurations took place without being followed Bahis (tiie barker), who stuttered, signified 
by a tlinner. V&e have an account of onenf these Esprit, the first physician of the queea-mother ; 
banquets on the occasion of Guy Putin being Macroton, who was excessively slow of speech, 
elected dean. “Thirty-six of my colleagues,” he was meant for Gudnaut, the first physician of 
says, “ were present, and never in my hfe have 1 the queen ; Tombs (the bleeder), who was notably 
witnessed so much laughter and l^-d drinking addicted to phlebotomy, represented Yalot, 
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the first phjsioian of the king, and prescribed 
it, on all occasions, for his royal master. In the 
' bistoiy of medicine these individuals hold no 
place ; not one of them, indeed, was ever Dean 
of the Faculty j but as Molihre thought proper 
to put them on the stage, and thus invest them 
with a literary interest, it may easily be beliered 
that their peculiarities had already furnished the 
court with amusement at their expense, and 
made it familiar with scenes analogous to those 
which were exhibited in the comedy. Take 
the following instance, not exceeded in absurdity 
by the dispute between Tombs and Desfonandrbs, 
on the nature of Lucinde’s mdady and the mode 
of cure ; it refers to the last illness of Cardinal 
Mazarin, and is thus related by Guy J^atin : 

Yesterday, at two o’dlock” (this was* in 1661*, 
and Molibre’s comedy appeared in 1665), '^in 
tlie wood of Vincennes, four of lys doctors, 
namely, Gubnaut, Yalot, Brayer, and B4da des 
Fougerais, had an altercation, unable to come 
to any agreement as to the disease of which the 
patient was dying. Brayer said that the spleen I 
was affected; Gubnaut declared it to be the] 
liver ; Valot vowed it was the lungs, with wa^er | 
on the chest ; and Des Fougerais insisted on its | 
being an abscess in the intestines. Are not I 
these clever fellows P But to such quacks are | 
confided the lives of princes !’* | 

In the parallel case Tombs says that he and his | 
learned brethren have been consulting respecting 
Lucinde’s illness (they had been doing no such 
thing, their discourse being of miscellaneous , 
matters), and that he (Tombs) is of opinion that ' 
it proceeds from too great heat of blood*, for 
which she ought to be bled, while Desfonandres, 
ascribing it to a decay of the humours, suggests 
an emetic, each contending that the other^s re- 
medy would kill the patient, whereupon a cmarrel 
arises, and the other two, expressing different 
opinions, Sganarelle’s confusion of mind remains 
as great as ever, but his daughter, luckily, is re- 
served for a better fate than Mazarin. 

In 1665, Des Fougerais was an old man of 
seventy. His real name, that which appears on 
the register of the Faculty, was Elie Bbda, to 
which ne added, of his wwn authority, that of 
Des Fougerais, frsm a small property that be- 
longed to him. ^ This was a custom very pveva- 
lent in France in the seventeenth century, and 
we are adopting something vei^ like it in Eng- 
land now. Des Fougerais had a large practice, 
numbering among his patients the principal 
nobles ana chief magistrates of the time. He I 
was very gay, mixed a good deal in society, 
boasted of numerous conquests, and 'strove by 
affectation of manner to conceal a very awkward 
limp: on which account he was easily recognised 
the audience at the Palais Koyal, when 
Bejart, who was a cripple; played the part of 
Desfonaindrbs. He was born a Protestant, but 
became a oonvert to Catholicism in 1648, with 
rather more ddat than seems consistent with 
sincerity. Guy Patin, who dipped his pen in 
gall when he wrote of those he hated, has left 
this portrait of Des Fopgerais: ** I think,” he 
•ays, ”that if this man oelieved there was a 


greater quack in the world than himself, he 
would try to poison him. He carries all sorts 
of powders in his pockets, white, red^' and yellow, 
with which he pretends to cure every disease, 
thrusting himself everywhere. He professes to 
know more than every one else, that others can 
only bleed and purge, and that he alone possesses 
the secrets of medicine. A venerable and de- 
testable quack he is, if ever tliere was one. But 
he says he is a good man, for he only changed 
his religion to make his fortune and get his 
children on in the world.” That Des Fougerais 
was a^uack is undoubted, liis practice having 
drawn down upon him the censure of thd Faculty 
on more than one Occasion. Of Esprit «( who 
figures as Bahis) not very • much is known 
beyond the fact of his having been one of the 
pirysicians of B.ichelieu, $nd consequently of 
Mazarin and all his family, and at the period of 
Louis thr Fourteenth’s" severe illness/iiL 1658, 
when^ie was attached to the person of the Duke 
of Anjou, he advised that the king should take 
an emetic. (luy Patin spares him no more than 
he spares Des Fougerais. Gubnaut was cer- 
tainly ohc of the most celebrated doctors of the 
day, and both thd court and the city swore by 
him. He was originally first physician to the 
Prince of Conde, afterwards of the queen, and 
in the course of his long practice was often 
called in to the king and the princes of the 
blood : in fact, no person of quality could 
decently be ill without having recourse to his 
skill. He wafl so completely identified with the 
antimonial remedy, that .^the current rhyme was 
made to ask how many people Guenuut and 
(antimony killed in the course of a single spring. 
For this Gubnaut cared little, as he made his 
fortune by the drug, and to amass money was 
his dblight. Guy Patin says that, in personal 
appearance, he closely resembled a monkey, but 
he strove to hide the meanness of his aspect be- 
neath fine clothes and that solemnity of speech 
which Molidre has ridiculed in making him let 
fall his words after this fashion : ” Mon-si-eur, 
dans ces ma ti-b-res-la, il Vaut pro-cb-dcr a-vec- 
que cir-con-spec-ti-on, et ne ri-en fai-re, com-me 
o»dit, a la vo-lbe, d’au-tant que les fau-tes qu’on 
y pent fai-re sont, se-lon no-tre mai-tre Hip-po- 
cra-te, d’une dan-ge-reu-se con-sb-quen«-ce.” A 
style of speech which Sganarello compares with 
the pace of the tortoise. It was perfectly clear 
to the Parisians who Macroton was intended for, 
and it argued no little boldness in Moli'bre to 
show up mie so influential as Gubnaut. Yalot, 
the fourth, was not the least of this illustrious 
quatuor, for the situation which he held of first 
physician to th^king, was by no means an un- 
important one. «> 

He was classed at court among the great offi- 
cers of the royal household, and only received 
orders from the king himself, before whom he 
took the oath of office, and enjoyed the same 
honoifirs and privileges as the gifeat chamberlain. 
His position conferred upon him the title of 
count, which he transmitted to his children, 
with all the prerogatives of nobility ; and his 
shield of ayms was surmounted by a coronet. 
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He had,Jbeside8, the brevet of counoillor of state, 
received the salary, and wore the costume of the 
office on cessions of ceremony. When he at- 
tended the meetings of the Facully he was 
met at the door by the dean, the bachelors, 
and the beadles, even without being himself a 
doctor of Paris. But the most serious privilege 
of his post was his judicial authority over the 
exercise of medicine and pharmacy through- 
out the kingdom. He it was vvlio directly 
namet\ 'n every^ity, the experimental snrgeons 
who made off ial reports ; appointments that 
Wore much sought after, ana, where the first 
physician was not over - scrupulous, • often 
neavily paid for. This s|le of places was a 
comnson feature of the time, and the ’’cr*’ one 
that Valot held •was purchased by him of 
Cardinal Mazarin for thirty thousand crowns — 
abouieighi thousand pounds of ourpioney.* At 
the perj^ when Valot bought this post, Bouvard, 
the firsrfhyuician to the late king, Ifiouis the 
Thirteenth, was ^till alive. He was one ef the 
greatest fanatics of his aiv that wver lived. • It 
IS related of him that, in a singly year, he in- 
flicted on his royal master no ^ewer riian two 
hundred and fifteen doses— j;wo hunored and 
twelve of those applications which Moliere 
makes us laugh at — and forty-seven blood-let- 
tings, after wnicli it is not to be v ondered at 
that Louis the Thirteenth was of pale com- 
plcxi'^n. In his leisure moments he cultivated 
the Muses, after his fashion, and there exists a 
medical and anatomical poem of his, intituled : 
Description de la Maladie, de la Mart, et de la Vie 
de Madame la Ducliessc de Mercoeur, in which 
he versifies the process of dissectiou, and enters 
into every conceivable technical detail. Louis thc^ 
Pourteenth, wlio was fond of regularity in all 
things, oruered Valot to make a lournal of his 
health, which was continued by the p’.iysffiian’s 
successors. The. Jouri..\l de la Sant4 du Roi, 
a fine folio manuscript, magnificently bouuu, and 
covered with fleur-de-lys, is prescived in the 
Imperial Library of Paris, ana has lately been 
published. It is entirely in the handwriting 
of Valot, Dagum, and Fagon. Everything re- 
lating to the temperament or ailments or the 
king is there scrupulously set dow n, commencing 
with his infancy, out it suddenly stops in 1711, 
four years before Louis die Fourteenth’s death, 
probably because it was no longer possible to 
concear from the monarch that he also was 
mortal. Valot begins his journal with an ac- 
count of the small-pox, from whic)j the king 
suffered in 1647. He did not then hold the 
highest medical rank, but was called in to con- 
sult with Gu6naut and others; he advised 
bleeding — a recommendation wliicli waS warmly 
opposed by the majority present, but neverthe- , i 
less adopted by Vautier, the first physician, and 
it is, perhaps, in allusion to the dispute on this 
occasion that* Moliere makes Tomes say : ** If 
you d^not immediately bleed my daughter, she 
IS a dead persoil?^ while Desfonandrbs relies : 

If you bleed her, she will not be alive in a 
quarter of an hour.” 

The king survived the treatment, and Valot, 


in a truly courtier-like spirit, makes this entry: ! 
” During this dangerous sickness the king’» ; 
conduct, caused us justly to entertain the highest | 
expectations from his courage, showing as he ; 
did at the age of eight years the utmost patience , 
and firmness in the midst of all his sunerings.” 
He also pays himself a compliment, praising | 
Vautier for nis great prudence in having cidled | 
in the Sieurs Gu^naut and Valot, gave | 
ample proof of their capacity, and showed to all j 
France how necessary their skill and intelligence 
were in a crisis so desperate and deplorable.” 
A/llot soon afterwards succeeded Vantier, and 
no longer writing of himself in the third person, 
addressed a memoir to the king on his tempera* 
nriv^nt, which he inserted in the journal and si^ed , 
with Us own name. {le there very clearly ! 
demonstrated that his majesty was bom with j 
tho temperament of which heroes are made, and i 
counselled kirn, among other things, to make use I 
of his Virtue to resist the excesses of youth — 
a plfece of advice which the king forgot to follow. 
Valot describes his remedies as things ” inspired 
by Heaven,” for the preservation of a health so 
precious as that of his majesty, and gives a promi- 
nent place ill the most conspicuous hand-writing , 
to the ” Potions,” ” Plasters,” and other medica* ! 
ments, the use of which he enjoins. Valot was j 
much addicted to prognostications, and prided . 
himself greatly on the tmth of those he offered. 

At the beg'nnmg of every year he predicted the 
sickness that ould be current it. As long as 
he was right he continued to do so, but in 166^ 
he left off the practice, assigning this reason ; ” I 
have resolved to insert nothing more of the kind ! 
in tois work, envious persons asserting that I I 
make my predictions after the event.” | 

During the greater part of the seventeenth i 
century, a grand discovery and a valuable medi- i 
cine were two great causes of strife in the 
medical world. The first was the circulation of 
the blood, the second the use of antimony In 
1673 the truth of Harvey’s discovery was 
officially recognised in France, and Moliere gave 
its antagonists the coup de grace, in the Mmade 
Imaginaire, where he makes Diafoirus the elder 

{ iraise his son in these words : ” What particu- 
i^ly pleases me in him ft, that be blindly attaches 
himself to the opinions of th^ ancients, and has 
nevftr been willing to comprehend or listen to 
the reasons and experiences of the pretended 
discoverers of ilie present century, concerning- 
the circulation of the blood, and otiicr opinions 
of the same kidney.” 

Antimony gained tlie day somewhat sooner. In 
the coarse of the campaign of 1658, the king, 
who was then twenty years of age, fell grievously 
sick at Mardyck, and was removed to Calais. 
The Journal de Sant6, then edited by Valot, 
gives full particulars of his illness, which was 
strongly marked typhoid fever. Bloed-leiting 
and purging were actively resorted to, but the 
patient got worse, and the seventh day passed 
without oringing the expected crisis. *]!^tters 
became serious : all the court physicians were 
summoned ; and, in addition, an ohscure practi- 
tioner of Abbeville, named Du Saussoy, who, ac- 
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cording to Voltaire, sat down on tbe king’s bed 
and said; “The boy is very ill, but he won’t 
die.” To this personage, indeed is ascribed by 
some tbe lionour of curing the king, by admi* 
nistering an emetic ; but tne fact seems to be 
that it was the result of a long consultation, 
under the presidency of Cardinal Mazorin, who, 
singular eno^h, was tlie first to vote for giving 
antimony. Tlie king swallowed an ounce of an- 
timony — its effects were terrific, but the royid 
patient recovered, and the fortune of antimony 
was made. It was not, however, tlie cardinal 
but Gudnaut, who had the credit *of the cure ; 
Scarron celebrated his skill in a sonnet; and 
Kicolas Gervaise in a Latin poem, called The 
Purgation, extolled antimony to the skies. The 
subject, in fact, gave Jsirth to an epic«poem 
bearing this title : Le Stimmimaohie, ou le 
grand combat des m^decins modernes, touchamt 
rusage de I’antimoine. Poeme histod-comique 
dddie a Messieurs les M4dicins de.laPacuU4 de 
Paris. Par le Sicur C. G. The author i^as 
Father Carnean, of the order of the C^lestins. 
It was execrable trash. The dispute between 
the antimonians and tlie anti-antimonians lasted 
for some time, but at length it ceased: not, 
however, in the lifetime of Valot, who, when 
the war in the Low Countries broke oat, could 
not be dissuaded, though he was past service, 
from following the king into Flanders. He died 
of fatigue on the road. 

So much for the personages whom Moliere 
made the subject of his riaicnle. The way in 
which he treated the general clique of quack 
pedants and pretenders, appears throughout ^his 
comedies. It is a tempting theme for illustration, 
but far too wide for our limits. 


THE FATAL WATCH. 

At a pretly spot in the north of Ireland, 
some three or four miles out of Flaxopolis, the 
grand manufacturing heart beating with mills 
and wheels— a romantic river called the Ls^an 
tidces a specially graceful bend. This stream is 
to be found in the peerage of rivers, having 


been sung by respectable cards ; and at this 
place it winds very harnfioniously between its 
banks. One of th&e banks, a sort of plateau, 
spreads out in undulations, and iorms part ai a 

f entlemaii’s demesne ; the other^.lies quite flat. 

'o the left it is crossed by a white ’bridge, which 
forms part of the high road, while to the right 
it turns the corner with a gentle sweep. Inis 
high road leads up a little liill to where a few 
white cottages are seen dotted here and there, 
mixed with some clumps of trees; the place 
bears the name of the village of Miltown ; while 
the plateau side of the river forms part of a gen- 
<>^man’s demesne, whose family house, perened 
hi^ ahoub a ouarter of a mile off, has a pretty 
view from its drawing-room windows, of the river 
and its graceful eccentricities. Outside this 
gentleman’s grounds, runs the liigh road wbidi 
joins the other high road that crosses tlie white 
bridge, and takes tbe voyager on to Belfast or 
Lisburn. This little hird’s^ye view of the locality 


and their relations is neeessaiy to understand 
this curious history of the Fatal Watches. 

In one of tli9 few white cottages doited 
so picturesquely on the hill at Miltown, lived 
a respectable family of the sturdy yeomen 
order— one of that Saxon race wholly distinct 
in habits and physique, which, in the Irish 
north, are found side by side by the origi- 
nal population. Nothing is so surprising as 
this sharp violent contrast : reaching to speech, 
make, manner, bearing, though c; temper, re- 
ligion. These are the men that have made 
Flaxopolis, and conjured up an Irish Manchester. 
To this^ race belonged the Wilgar family, the 
yeomen before mentioned ; and one of the sons, 
bearing the name of Charles, was in the iKibit 
of coming down every Mond^ morning from 
the white cottages on tbe hill, crossing the 
bridge, and working the wlwle week at a place 
of business a couple of miles away, save 
time and Hrouble, he stayed with his'i Ancle’s 
family dunng the week, and edme home every 
Saturday ni^t to his white cottage. 

Up at Mik.own, also, in another of the 
white cpttages, dwelt a rude low -browed 
shock-headed fello^, and liis wife, bearing the 
name of Ward, In every district there is the 
titular mauvais sujet of the place — a man over 
whose movements there is mystery, and who 
appears to acquire the decent subsistence for 
vmicli honester men are struggling hard, by 
some easy but secret means. This VV^ard was, 
in fact, the Thomas Idle, or Idle apprentice 
of the district; Charles Wilgar, the steady 
Industrious apprentice, was, curious to say, his 
friend and companion, exactly as set out in 
Hogarth’s famous series. It had been well in- 
deed for the Irish Thomas Idle, could lie have 
been sgnt away to sea like his prototype. 

It is well known to profound students of our * 
nature, what a symbol of respectability is to be 
found in so simple a thing as a silver watch. To 
the person of humble means, struggling for^ 
ward from small beginnings, it is the first earnest 
ofji^terial prosperity, and is accepted by the 
public as the sure and satisfactory testimony of 
progress. A local watchmaker, sensible of this 
seoftt .sprlng in humanity, determined to use it 
to his own profit, and set on foot the project of 
a watch club. Every one was to be glorified 
with a watch — ^tbe Thomas Idles as well as 
the Goodchilds — and the happy ambition of 
being able to know the height of the sun at 
any special ^moment, and, better still, of com- 
municating their observations to more destitute 
neighbours, was implanted in every local breast. 
The terms were five shillings a week for twenty 
weeks, with a lottezr every Idaturday night, when 
a watc^ would he drawa for. The Industrious 
apprentice had very soon paid alibis instidments, 
and was presently comjfiete ovmer in fee of 
a silver watch ; the Idle apprentice paid a few 
instalments fitfully and irregularly, and was 
lucky bnough to draw a early. With 

possession, he thought no more of payments— 
became a defaulter— and on the earliest oppor- 
tunity conveyed his prize to the pawnbroker’s 
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of the district, whence it was redeemed bj direc- eFentualljr to along long journey for both which 
tion of the society. It happened to be rather a they ne?er dreamed of when they left the cot. 
better articlp thantlie watch which had follen to tage door. 

the lot of the Industrious ^prenticCi Goodchild; It was about half.past six. It had been 
and Thomas Idle, who had now lost his watch a beautiful day, and the evening was closing in 
and his instalments, pmently discovers that it tranquilly. There was abundance of soft twi- 
is being carried about in the pocket of his more light. The great aortas of Flaxopolis had ceased 
fortunate friend. -Among the lower and viler to throb. Tliey took their way, first, along the 
natures, it is well known what a morbid and high road for a hundred yards or so, during 
unreasonable effect a transaction of this descrip- which short span a neighbour coming home met 
tion produces : if hat a brooding sense of injury, them, and wished them Qod speed. Another 
coupled with an idea of being unlawfully de. neighbour standing at his door saw the pair 
prived of what was their own property, settles pdhs by, and watched them out of sight; for, at 
on them, and grows almost into a diseasef the end of this scrap of high road they took a 
It also fell out about thu date, that the man sharp turn to the lett, and struck into tne green 
whonfwc have christened Thomas Idle was more fields, making for the river. That unconceiued 
tiian usually unlucAy in his general enterprises, neighbaur watching thm out of sight, of all 
and unfortnUatein other transactions besides that things in the world, haa least in his thoughts 
of hA^watsh. He Imd married, an^ yet wf>uld that the low-browed slouching fellow carried at 
not wo]^ He would not dig, ueitlier would he that moment in his breast-pocket a huge round 
spill, no^et labour in the fields. He kad taken stone, smooth as a oannon-ball, neatly tied up 
to prowling abofft honest districts, where liis in tke end of a pocket-handkerchief— *a simple 
visits were regarded witli not unreasonable appre- yet fearful instrument of destruction. The last 
hension. Finally, it came to the sunyner evenings thing, too, he could have thought of on that 
in the month of May, when the twilight was Saturday niglit, as lie turned into his cottage 
long, and the walks home aftjr the da^s work aggin, was, that he would never see that good 
were very pleasant. Finally, too, it came to a Sa- yeoman Wilgar alive again. The rest of that 
turday summer’s evening m this month of May. " dark night’s work” was dovetailed toge- 
Oii the Friday previous, when the uncle’s ther long afterwards. Many tongues joined in 
family was getting ready tea and supper for tlie telling the story. Another neighbour wander- 
return of the men from work, the ill-looking ing home across those green fields, met the low- 
slouching figure of tlic Idle apprentice pre- browed man walking away from the southward 
scntecl itself in a Glengarry cap, came in, — ^that is, in a direction which would lead him to 
sat down, had, tea, and put many questions a large linen town, a few mdes away. This, here- 
about the industrious Wilgar, wno w'as ex- membered, was at aViout half.past seven o’clock, 
peoted presently. By-and-by, he arrived, found Tlie scene changes to this linen town — 

Lis friend, and after a short time the pair went* Lisburn — of a Saturday night ; streets full, 
out together for an evening walk. Charles shops open, and the thick manufacturing mis- 
WiJgar did not return until past ten o’clock, cellany pouring throngh, busy with Saturday 
but told his brother next morning that thef bad night’s work. A smart flashy girl has driven in 
been to the Lagan bank, and, witli a pre- with her sister on the family cart, 8nd, among 
sentiment, added, that he had somehow a doubt other functions, has to visit a pawnbroker in ’ j 
of his friend. The next day w'as spent in labour; Bow.lane,bearing the significant name of Gamble, 
when evening came on, the ill-favoured. Idle In the street, lurking about dubiously, she 
apprentice was ‘ agai\; at the uncle’s cottage, comes upon an old acquaintance, his dull heavy 
This time he was on a friendly errand. It features lighted up by a gas-lamp. This is Thomas 
was Saturday, night. Both lived up on the hill. Idle, who greets lier in a friendly wav. Pos- 
al the white cottages on the other side of tke siblj an ancient admiref. He pulls out a silver 
j Lagan ; their way lay in the same direction ; and watch, and is very anxious thtt she should step 
I they might walk home together. J ust before up the pawnl^oker of the significant name, 
startijig, the uncle called his nephew privately By the lamplight a strange short dialogue fol- 
into the back kitchen, ai^ there entrusted him lows : the smartTfiasliy girl wishing, with female 
with a.borrowed watch, which he was to take cariosity, to reach to the whole history of the 
home and restore to another member of the transaction. He tells her that the watch belongs 
family living at Miltown. This he put into his to many masters, shifting the names. Finaify, 
fob; but he carried the other — the fatal watch — he breaks out with the real ownership, and ! 
i in liis waistcoat-pocket, conspicuous by a chain, tells her that it is the Industrious apprentice’s 
I Thus the two men left the house together, the own watch. The flashy girl then boldly declines 
I hour being about half-pafft six o’clock. They any meddling with the business. ** What are 
might have kept the high road aU the way, which you afraid of P” says Thomas Idle, with a blind*** i<p 
would have taken them, by following a sort of infatuation scarcely paralleled in homicidal an- 
right angle, down to the bridge across the water, nals ; “ of Charles Wilgar ? He will never tell 
and thfipce straight up to Miltown. But there of it, for Ae is lying in tks Lagan** Scarcely 
was a shorter flPfc through the fields, stihight comprehending the force of this strange confes- 
to the winding edge of the river, thence along sion, she went her way. 
tlie bank to the bridge, thence up to Miltown as Later on, the scene is in the murky crowded 
before. It saved a few minutes ; but it led tabernacle of the pawnbroker with the sigiiifi- 
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cant name; the private stalls wherein tliis 
Saturday night’s cathedral worship is per- 
formed, are crowded with a copious yet ding} 
congregation ; the offerings of tlic faithful are 
abundant, yet not to be scrutinised too nicely. 
Hither, presently, repairs our low-browed Idle 
apprentice, with his fatal watch in his hand, 
to ensure to himself the truth of the warning 
that the wages of sin is death ! | 

It is wonderful what a memory there was of 
the incidents of that night. Wonderful, too, how 
in general incidents of this sort arc recovered from 
the common mind. The next ebUof the tide, 'it 
would be expected, sliould sweep away all such 
vestiges, as hours, minutes, and this or that man 
wearing tliis or that dress. There were women 
there, all busy with what seems to be the oJironic 
Saturday niglit’s work,*^ of bringing and taking 
away houseliold goods. Yet they had time, hy 
some liveliness of observation fatal <*0 our Idle 
apprentice, to take note of him and his fatal 
watch. One remembered distinctly, a strasige 
man, in a Glengarry cap, bargaining about the 
price, and recollected the sum handled over 
eventually to the strange man in the Glengarry 
cap. Another knew him personally, and topic 
note of watch. Glengarry cap, and price. 
Even the flashy girl, wdio chanced to be in the 
shop, citlier from susiDicion or on private busi- 
ness of her own, heard the whole transaction. 
Finally, the proprietor, bearing the suggestive 
name of Gamble, had his ledger, or pawn 
chronicle, wherein was set out price and number 
I of watch, with fictitious name, which name the 
w’omcn had heard the strange man in the Glen- 
garry cap giving in. ‘ 

That night he was seen and spoken with in 
many roads and places, wandering hither and 
thither, like a guilty spectre. And the family up 
at the little white cottages dotted on the hill at 
Miltown w'ofldered that their son did not come 
home : never dreaming that he was but a hun- 
dred yards or so from their own door, lying 
in the damp bed of the Lagan, with his skull 
frightfully oattered in, and the round stone and 
handkerchief Iving beside him. And so that day 
ended. 

In the morning, a Sunday-school girl, tripping 
home, looked in^at the home of the Idle 
apprentice, and found him at Jiis fire, w'ashing 
Ins feet. Later in the day she came again, and j 
found him walking up and down,\iingling money 
merrily in his pocket, so that his wife, who was 
by, actually called out with a sort of horror, 
“Good God! how did you come by that 
money?” He then sat dow'ii by the fire and 
got the Sunday-school girl to take a thorn out 
of his wrist wdtli a needle. A fact in itself but 
of indifferent importance, as a point of evidence, 

I . «Vut not without a connexion wdth the fact that, 
at tJie bank over the spott.where the body was 
to be found, hereafter, and only there, was a 
bush of brambles with thorns of the same sort. 

Suspicion now became justly excited. In- 


quiries began to be made, and with no satisfac* | 
tory result. Finally, marks of a struggle were i 
discovered on the bank ; these led to the river I 
being dragged ; and the body of the hapless In- ; 
dustrious apprentice w'as at last found and 
brought to the bank. The wdiole of the back of 
the skull was terribly shattered ; suitable result, 
indeed, from a blow of the fearful instrument 
found near him — the smooth round stone tied 
up so neatly in the sling liandkerchicf. This 
handkerchief w^as shown to havfc been given to 
the wretched murderer, long before, by the 
flashy girl — a sort of swxetheart’s present, and 
which She recognised by a rent in it wliicli she 
herself had mended with her needle and thread. 

All things, therefore, pointed to theA-Idlc 
apprentice with irresistible foiwe. He had Ix'.eii 
seen going to the water in company with the 
murdered man ; he liad bcc^i seen coaling .".way 
alone; the minutes had all been balai?)3ed and 
accounted' for. The time before and after the i 
blood}ifcdced, had been calcuhtted to a nicety; ! 
the ^distance fitted exactly with the times. And ; 
yet there was^one tiling wanting — the exact mo- | 
ment when the deed itself was done. That, a | 
dumb witness found to prove. Another i 
fatal w'atch, which the wicked Idle apprentice j 
little thought would ever testify against liim, j 
was in the pocket of the deceased when he was | 
flung down from t he high bank into the Lagan 
waters: the watch which was given privately 
in the kitchen. In a few seconds the water j 
had reached the works, and it stopped, with the 
hands pointing. to a quarter past seven ! The two 
watches played the part of avenging furies, and 
brought the murderer to the condemned cell. 

• This little history is a literal abridgment of a 
trial for murder recently concluded at Belfast. 
Daniel Ward, the person w ho has been spoken 
of as flic Idle apprentice, was tlic wretched man | 
who murdered his friend for a silver w^atcli. He 
was well and ingeniously defended ; but a mas- 
terly reply from the leading counsel for the 
crown scaled his destiny. He now lies w^aiting 
until what is called the extreme sentence of the 
law shall bo carried out. 
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deri'uUy excited; with the racc^ chP Now, 
just— you— \vait— quietly— till next week, and 
then, if you are so soft as to ask me in cool 
blood 

“ Wait a week ?” cried the impetuous youth. 
*'No, not a minute. It is settled. There, we 
cram Logic together next term.” 

And he shook Edward’s hand again with 
glistening eyes and an emotion that was quite 
unintelligible to Edward ; but not to the quick, ' 
sensitive, spirits, who sat but fifteen yards off. 

" You really must excuse me just now,” s&id 
Edward, and ran to the carriage, and put out 
both hands to the fair occupants. They kissed 
him eagerly, with little tender sighs; and it 
cost them no slight effort not to cry publicly 
over “the beloved,”^ “the victorious,” “the 
2 )loughed.” i 

Young Hardie stood petrified. i 

“ What ? These ladies Dodd’s sisters ! Why, 
one of them had called the other mamma. 
Good Heavens, ivll his talk in their hearing had 
been of Dodd; and Kcnnet and he between 
. them had let out the very thing he wanted to 
conceal, especially from Dodd’s relations. He 
gazed at them, and turned hot to the very fore- 
head. 

Tiien, not knowing what to do or say, and 
being after all but a clever boy, not acool “never 
unready” man of the world, he slipped away, 
blushing. Kennct followed, goggling. 

Left to herself, Mrs. Dodd would have broken 
the bad news to Edward at once, and taken the 
line of consoling him under her own vexation ; 
itwo^lld not have been the first time she had 
I)laycd that card. But young Mr. Hardie had 
said it would be unkind to poison Edward’s day, 
and it is sweet woman’s nature to follow suit ; 
so she and Julia put bright faces on, and Edward 

1) assed a right jocund afternoon wiili them ; he 
was not allowed to surprise one of the looks 
they interchanged to relieve tlicir secret mortifi- 
cation. 

But, after dinner, as the time drew near for 
him to go back to Oxford, Mrs. Dodd became 
silent, and a liti^e distraite; and at last drew 
her chair away to a small t^ble, and wrute a 
letter. 

In directing it she turned 'it purposely, so 
that Julia could catch the address: ** Edward 

2) oddy Esq.y Exeter College^ Oxford!^ 

Julia was naturally startled at first, and her 
eye roved almost comically to and fro the letter 
and its Destination, seated calm and uncon- 
scious of woman’s beneficent wiles. But her 
heart soon divined the mystciy ; it was to 
'p'reach him the first tiling in the morning, 
and spare him the pain of writing the news to 
them; and, doubtless, so worded as not to leave 
him a day in doubt of their forgiveness andsym- 
patliy. 

Julia took the missive unobserved by the Dcs- 
I tinatiou, and glided out of the room to get it 
quietly posted. 


The servant-girl was waiting on the second- 
floor lodgers, and told her so, with a significant 
addition, viz. that the post was ir this street, 
and only a few doors off. 

Julia was a little surprised at her coolness, 
but took the hint with perfect good temper, and 
just put on her shawl and bonnet, and went with 
it herself. 

Tlie post-office was not quite so near as repre- 
sented; but she was soon there, for she was eager 
till she had posted it; but she came back slowly 
and thoughtfully : here in the street, lighted only 
by the moon, and an occasional gaslight, there 
was no need for self-restraint, and soon her 
mortification betrayed itself in her spgakiug 
countenance. And to think*, that her mother, 
on whom she doted, should have to write to 
her V son, there present, pud post .the l^itter! ‘ 
This made her eyes fill, and before sk^ .reached 
the dooi of the lodging, they were Aiimming 
over.f 

As she put her foot on the step, a timid voice 
addi'essed hor, in a low tone of supplication. 
“May! venture to speak one word to you, Miss 
Dodd P— one single word ?” 

She looked up surprised; and it was young 
Mr. Hardie. 

His tall figure was bending towards her sub- 
missively, and his face, as well as his utterance, 
betrayed considerable agitation. 

And what led to so unusual a rencontre be- 
tween a youhg gentleman and lady who had 
never been introduced? 

“ The Tender Passion,” says a reader of many 
novels. 

Why, yes ; the tcndcrcst in all our nature : 

Wounded vanity. 

Naturally proud and sensitive, and inflated by 
success and flattery, Alfred Hardie had been 
torturing himself ever since he fled Edward’s 
female relations. He was mortified to the core. 
He confounded “the fools” (his favourite sy- 
nonym for his acquaintance) for going and 
calling Dodd’s mother an cider sister, and so not 
goring him a chance to divine her. And then 
that he, who prided himself on his discrimina- 
tion, should take them for ladies of rdiik, or, at 
all events, of the highest fashion ; and, climax of 
humiliation, that so g^-cat a man as he should go 
and seem to court them by praising Dodd of 
Exeter, enlarging upon Dodd of Exeter, by 
offering to grind Logic with Dodd of Exeter. 
Who would believe that this was a coincidence, 
a mere coincidence? They could not be expected 
to believe it ; female vanity would not let them. 

He tingled, and wal not far from hating the r 
whole family: so bitter a tiling is that wliich 
I have ventured to dub “the Tcndcrest Pas- 
sion.” 

itched to case his irritatJpn by exv.Iaining 
to Edward. Dodd was a frank, good-hearted 
fellow'; he would listen to facts, and convince 
the ladies in turn. Hardie learned where Dodd’s 
party lodged, and waited about the door to catch 
C 
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him aloQe ; Dodd must be in college by twelve, 
and would leave Henley before ten. He waited 
till he was«tired of waitings But at last the 
door opened ; he stepped forward, and out 
tripped Miss Dodd. “ Confound it !” muttered 
Hardie, and drew back. However, he stood and 
admired her graceful figure and action, her lady- 
like speed without bustling. Had she come 
back at the same pace, he would never have ven- 
tured to stop he|; : oh such a tluread do things 
hang: but she returned very slowly, hanging 
her head; her look at liim and Ids headache 
recurred to him, a look brimful of goodness. 
She would do as well as Edward, better per- 
haps.^ He yielded to impulsd, and addressed her, 
but with all the trepidation of a youth defying 
the giant Etiquette for the first time in his life. 

Jn^waj a little surprised and fluttered,, but 
did nofe^etray it; she had been taught sclf- 
coramafiiby example, if not by preccpt« 

“Certainly, Mr. Hardie,” said she, ^ith a 
modest composure a young coquette might Imvc 
envied under the circumstances. 

Hardie had now only to explain^imself ; but 
instead of that, he stood loo]^ing at Her with 
silent concern; the fair face she raised to him 
was wet with tears; so were her eyes, and 
even the glorious eyelashes were fringed Mdth 
that tender spray ; and it glistened in the moon- 
light. 

This sad and pretty sight drove the vain but 
generous youth’s calamity clean out of his head. I 
“ Why, you are crying ! Miss Dodd, what is the 
matter ? 1 hope notliiug has happened.” 

Julia turned her head away a little fretfully,^ 
with a “No, no!” But soon her natural can- 
dour and simplicity prevailed ; a simplicity not 
without dignity ; she turned round to hin» and 
looked him in the face, “ Why should I deny it 
to you, sir, who have been good enough to sym- 
pathise with us? Wc are mortified, sadly mor- 
tified, at dear Edward’s disgrace ; and it has cost 
us a struggle not to disobey you, and poison his 
triumphal cup with sdS looks. And mamma had 
to write to him, and console him against to- 
morrow: but I hope he will not feci it tfo 
severely as slie does : and I have iust posted it 
myself, and when I thought of our dear majuma 

bemg driven to such expedients, I Oh!” 

And the pure young heart Jiaving opened itself 
by woi;ds, must flow a little more. 

“ Oh, pray don’t cry,” said young ^prdie, ten- 
derly ; “ don’t take such a trifle to heart so ; you 
crying makes me feel guilty for letting it happen. 
It shall never occur again. If 1 had only known, 
it should never have happened at all.” • 

“Once is enough,” sighid Julia. 

“ Indeed you t^o it too much to hooi't ; it is 
only out of Oxford a plough is thought much of ; 
especially a single one; that is so very common. 
You sa% Miss {^dd, an university examii^ation 
[ consists of several items : neglect but oiic, and 
Crichton himself would be ploughed; because 
I brillianoy in your other papers is not Allowed to 
i count ; that is how the most distinguished man of 

i 5| 


our day got ploughed for Smalls ; 1 had a narrow 
escape, 1 know, for one. But, Miss Dodd, if you 
knew how far your brother’s performance on the 
river outweighs a mere slip in the schools, in all 
universityinen’s eyes, the dons* and all, you would 
not make this bright day end sadly to Oxford by 
crying. Why, I could find you a thousand men 
who would be ploughed to-morrow with glory and 
delight, to win one such race as your brother has 
won two.” 

Julia sighed again. But it sounded now half 
li^e a sigh of relief ; the final sigh, with wliich 
the fair consent to be consoled. 

And, indeed, this improvement in the music did 
not escape Hardie ; he felt he was ou the right 
tack: he enumerated fluently, and by name, 
many food men, beside^ Dean Swift, wlio had 
be^ ploughed, yet had cultivated the field of 
letters in tjfcir turn; and, in short, he was so 
earnest and plausible, that something like a smile 
hovsred about his hearer’s lips, and she glanced 
askant at him with furtive gratitude from under 
her silky laslies. But soon it recurred to her that 
this was rather a long interview to aecord to “ a 
stijingcr,” and under the moon; so she said a 
little stiffly, “And was this what you were good 
enough to wish to say to me, Mr. Hardie ?” 

“No, Miss Dodd, to be frank, it was not. 
My motive in addressing you, without the right to 
take such a freedom, was egotistical. 1 came 
here to clear Imyself ; I— I was afraid you most 
think me a humbug, you know.” 

“ I do not understand you, iudeed.** 

“Well, I feared you and Mrs. Dodd might 
think I praised Dodd so, and did what little 1 
did for him, knowing who you were, and wishing 
to curry favour with you by all tliat ; and that is 
so underhand and paltry a way of going to work, 
I should despise myself.” 

“ Oh, Mr. Hardie,” said the young lady, smil- 
ing, “ how foolish ; why, of course we kuew you 
had no idea.” 

“ Indeed I had not ; but how could you know 
it?” 

“ Why, we saw it. Do you think we have no 
eyes? ah, and much keener ones than gentlemen 
have. It is mamma and I who ate to blame, if any- 
bod]i; we oughUJo have declared ourselves : it 
would have been more generous, more manly. 
But we can not fU be gentlemen, you know. It 
was so sweet to hear Edward praised by one 
who did not know us ; it was like stolen fruit ; 
and by one whom others praise: so if you 
can forgive us our slyness, there is an end of the 
matter.’* 

“ Forgive you ? you have t^en a thom out of 
my souL” 

“Then I am so glad you summoned courage' 
to speak to me without ccromony. *Mamma 
would have done better though ; but after all, do 
not 1 know her? My mamma is all goodness 
and intelligence; and bo assured, sir, she docs 
you justice ; and is quite sensible of your disin- 
terested kindness to dear Edward,” With this 
she was about to retii'e. 
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“Well,” she thought, “there is moonlight 
enough to «»dress by ” 

She went to draif back due of the ourtains. 
But in the act .she started back with' a little 
scream. There was a tall figure over the tiray 
watching the house. ” ' 

The moon shone froin her side of the atreet full 
on him, ^d in that instant her quick eye recdg^ 
nisedMr. Hardie. 

“Well!” saM she aloud, and with an inde- 
scribable infiexion; and hid herself swiftly in im- 
penetrable glooms 

But, after a while. Eve’s daughter miilt have 
a peep. She stole with iiyinite caution to one 
side^f the curtain, and made an aperture just 
big enough for dhe bright eye. Yes, there he 
was, motionless. “I’ll tell mamma,” said she 
to !ISli|^muligiiantly,*as if the sound could teach 
him. ^ 

Uucoftscious ojf the direful threat, lie did not 
budge. ' • ' 

She was unaffectedly puzzled at this phe- 
nomenon; and, not being the least vain, fell to 
wondering whether he played the nightlp sentinel 
opposite every lady’s window, who exchanged 
civilities with him. “Because, if he does, he is 
a fool,” said she, promptly. But on reflection, 
she felt sure he did nothing of the kind, habitually, 
for he had too high an opinion of himself; she 
had noted that trait in him at a very early stage. 
She satisfied herself, by cautious examination, 
t hat he did not know her room. He was making 
a temple of the whole lodging. “ How ridiculous 
of him 1” Yet ho appeared to be happy over it ; 
there was an exalted look in his moonlit face# 
sbe seemed now first to see his soul there. She 
studied his countenance like an inscription, and 
(leciphcrccl each rapt expression that crosSed it ; 
and stored them in her memory. 

Twice she left her ambuscade, to go to bed : 
and twice Curiosity, or Something, drew licr back. 
At last having looked, peered, and peeped till 
her feet were cold, apd her face the reverse, she 
informed herself that the foolish Thing had tired 
her out. ’ * 

“ Good night, Mr. Policeman,” said she, iJle- 
tending Jo bawl to him. “ And, 0, dp rain ! As 
hard as ever you can.” With this benevolent 
aspiration, a little too violent to be smcerc, she 
laid her check on her pillow doughtily. 

But her sentinel, when out of sight, had more 
power to disturb her. She lay and wondered 
whether he was still there, and what it all meant, 
and what ever mamma would say ; and wliich of 
the two, she or he, was the head culpijt iu this 
strange performance, to prhich Earth, she con- 
ceived, had seen no parallel; and, above all, 
what he would do next. Her pulse galloped, 
and her sleep was broken; and she came down in 
the morning a little pale. Mrs. Dodd saw it at 
oncet^ith the ^ck maternal eye : and moiidiscd ; 
^’It is curious; youth is so fond of pleasure;' 
yet pleasure seldom agrees with yquth; this 
little excitement has done your mo^er good, 
who is no longer young : but it has bqpn too much 


for you. I shall be gkd to have you back to 
our qiiiet home.” 

Ah ! Win that home be as tranquil now ? 


PARIS UNDER A PRENCH MICRO- 
SCOPE. 

Aptbb M. PsD^TAir’8 vigorous sketches of 
social and domestic Paris,* it is only natural 
that the same jgentleman should look a little 
further, into their moral consequences. Some- 
t&ing serious ^stcome of a rule of etiquette— 
estaolished nobody knows how-— which compels 
a woman of distinction to change her costume 
four times a day, and forbids her to Resent the 
same dress twice at an evening party. EuU details 
of the picture, and what happens afterwar(k, 
are boldly traced by the Provincial in Paris. 
The rebuko is administered by a native teacher. 


who shows his own compatriots what a life 
the^ are leading. We enter his company onee 
again, apd reproduce, in English, some more of 
wiiat he tells us. 


the superiority of inteUeet ; at present, all they 
seem to care for is, to enjoy life, and to glitter 
in the sunshine. A man oi the world may have 
been to school in his childhood; because, at that 
age, he makes too much noise to be permitted! 
to dwell under the paternal roof. At the uni- 
versity, he may have picked np a little educa- 
tion— a little Latin, Greek, and Erench ; a little 
history and geography, hastily crammed, to pass 
his ^bachelor’s examination. The baccalaureat 
once obtained, he wo^d consider it unworthy of 
himself to continue his intellectual development. 
A little old man of twenty, very dry, very 
starched, very wrinkled in mind, very sceptical 
of every belief ef the age, closely buttoned 
against all aspiration, he holds that the son of 
a rich father has fulfilled liis obligations to God 
and man when he has chosen a good tailor, 
rides a good horse, dines at the Cafe Anglais, 
and sups — Heaven knows where, in the Br6da 
quarter. • 

He would accept, perhaps, a diplomatic situa- 
tion, because it ailows*liim to travel at the go- 
vernment expense, and, after h certain time, pro- 
cuifs him the right to carry all the colours of 
the rainbow at jj^is button-hole. He even goes 
so far as to solicit the first vacant place of tMrd 
attache, having good reason to believe that an 
influential lac^ will support his applicatioa. 
But, while awaiting his nomination, he devours 
a portion of kis patrimony. To re-establish the 
equilibrium, he will marry the first heiress who 
falls in his way ; whether maid or widow, known 
or unknown, is of not the slightest consequence. 
He will continue his edifying suppers as usual ; ' 
but he will acoompafly his wife to mass, and will 
gallantly carry madame’s missal. To ^e old 
debt, he will sumually add a new one ; and will 
afterwards assert his profound respect for Family 
and Property. For, that is the motto inscribed 
on his banner. 


* See page 7 of the present volume. 
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As to the woman of the world. Once/imir- 
ried, the best proof she thinks she can give of 
her brilliant education, is io affect, under oirm 
circumstance, as much indifference for iiitef- 
lectual topics as is felt by the pcasmit girl who 
spins with a distaff while she keeps her she^p^ 
Tor what, in fact, are poetry, truth, moralitV, 
good or evil, peace. or war? Tiresome stuplm^ 
ties. As if a woman of fashion had timC^to 
spend on books or pedantic conversation } In 
winter, she is obliged to call and be called op, 
to receive and be received at evening paiij^. 
What with balls, concerts, and Bonffes thea^, 
it is as much as she can do to run ifardn|^ a 
realist novel. At the first note of the. nigbthi* 
gale, she is off to Plombihres or Biarits, to dis-. 
play a succession of wonderful costumes at the 
summer carnival of watering-places. ^ ; 

Wlien a woman .eradicates thsnght ^m*her 
mind, she digs a gdf, which she *iimnediabeiy 
tries to fill with rags and frippery. She tl^n 
exhibits upon her person those dreams, or rather 
those nightmares, of fashion, which a^e as the 
morbid eruptions of an unhealthy knaginaiion on 
the surface of the skin. The spirit of an epoch 
certainly infiuences the form of its costume; and 
the costume, in turn, exerts its reaction on 
thought. Some unknown philosopher wiU one 
day write a chapter on tins branch of history. 
Fashion is by no means the ^matter of chance 
which people are apt to bebeve it to be. There 
exists a mysterious cone^ndence between the 
opinions of a people and their costume. Unfor^ 
tunately, we no longer possess for the reception 
of our enormous feminine circumferences^ the 
unlimited apartments and the extravagant furni- 
ture of the reign of Madame de Pompadour. Our 
little rooms, with their economised space, are 
obliged to find stow^e for an assemble^ of hen- 
coops garnished yritn lace and ribbons. And 
that is only the grotesque side of' the question. 
When a woman’s only care is to be resfplen- 
dent, and announce her approach by a noise like 
a rattlesnake, it is because she is anxious to 

S lease. Now, from coouetiy to gidlantry the 
istances are measured by opportunity. Want 
of occupation, with an^empty mind, naturally 
engenders wearii^ess ; weanness, in tum, looks 
out' for amusement. If a woman is by herself, 
with n# mental resources of kCr own to ^raw 
upon, when she has looked atbhcr face for an 
hour in the glass, she can bear^the infliction no 
longer. She is obliged to escape from herself, 
no matter on what couditi<^. 

If, however, the yellow fever of luxury were 
confined to what are called the upper classes of 
^icty, we, humble workera, should regatdwith 
indifference the defiling (ff the long debauch of 
<^ss. But alas ! they pitch the key-note; and 
’"little by. little the contagion of finery imeots 


do the at least once a week, parody- 

ing on/lw|r^;;d^ '^person Pascal’s demiition: 
“ & circle whose centre is every- 

where an^l^j^rcumfe^^ nowhere.” 


*But when people who live from hand to mouth 
tiy to rival with great fortunes^ it hapjpens that 
while the latter only spend their •incomes, the 
former make a hole in their capital. It does not 
suffice to be fond of show ; you must have the 
means of paying fbr show, 

. Look at this Jtousehold, which islu easy cir- 
cumstances! !nie husband and the wife, together, 
make out an income of six or eight hundred 

S )unds a yeaf; namely, an estate in Picardy, 
nut Martha’s bequest, a qr&rtcr share in a 
house, and some money in the Funds. But 
monsieur is fond Of curiositie^ madamo is fond 
of dress, and both are fond of keeping up ap- 
pearances. Do you know what “keeping up 


pearances. Ho you know what “keeping up 
appearances'” in Fans m^$ ? It meanf^ set 
of apartments in a fashionaUe quarter, and a 
man-servant who can polish fioprs, who can drive 
you* in a hhed carria^ to 1;ake four ^lowp-'^ust 
in ;the Bois de Boulogne, and can then^|r.ke the 
covers dff the chairs for a dinner-part^, and for 
an eVening-party after the dinner. Without the 
didner, the evening party could not come off. 
With a ciipvof tea, merely escorted by modest 
cake, might preach everlastingly in the 
desert. It is the dinner which forms' the nu- 
clens, and acts as the centre of attraction. 

And do not suppose that it.now-o’-days suf- 
fices for a middle-^olass hostess to serve to her 
middle-class guests, as formerly, the soup, the 
made dish, the roast, the salad, the sweet aish, 
the fruit, and the cheese. She must serve her 
fioor-polisher, disguised as a maitre d’h6tel ; a 
bouquet of Oape heaths, interlarded with gar- 
denias ; half a dozen glasses of all dimensions, 
ranged according to tlmir height, like the reeds 
in a Pan’s-pipe, for all the wines (more or less 
apocryphal) of Christendom; the bill of fare 
scrupulously stuck in the napkin, that the guest 
may reserve his strength for his favourite dishes ; 
finally, all the aristocratic dishes of the day. 

But the best dish, the dish of honour, to 
serve, is a decorated guest, an eminent func- 
tionary, if not a senator, at least an inspector- 
general, a writer, a novelist, a painter, a sculptor, 
a jp^hotog^aphcr, never giind who, never mind 
what, a rope-dancer, so that hi» name is 
nStorious. When the dinner is ovejf, the 
evening-partf begins ; it begins evgn before 
the^end of tne dinner. The hosts hire musi- 
cians by the hour— singers, actors, actresses, 
who sing and spout ^alternately operatic frag- 
ments and tragic tirades. All this is wearisome, 
costly, and must be paid for. At first they 
buy on credit ; but credit is only an additional 
luxury. The bills fall due with the punctuality 
of June following May and April. Then the 
estate Sl Picardy is mortgaged; what Aunt 
Martha left is pawned. At l^t, falls the 
avalanche of debts swollen by accumulated in- 
terest. It is the doleful hour of execution, 
smzures, and stamped leaves of ill-omened 
pRjSe^ ^ < 31 ^ 

In this way does sybantism ravage at once 
the past and tlie future ; the past, by devouring 
capital already created; tlie future, by inter- 
cepting savings, that is to say, the reproduction 
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new hcitel in the Champs Eljs^es. He wanted doubt^ feared that the outside air had over- 
to bu;jr an historical mahsion, with the probable heard the conversation^ and would denounce him 
intentibnofassuming the owner’s name» ^ had as a traitor to the state, 
written to pur notary to treat for the purchase. One eveaning, a witty cornet-a-piston, who is 
When the visitor entered the court of the fond of his joke» entered the Passaee Clioiseul 


When the visitor entered the court of the fond of his j6Ib> entered the Passage Clioiseul 
hoteh a Wy of red-waistcoated grooms were in comp^tny with a friend. You see all these 
rubbing dovrn some half-dozen English horses, blazing, shops/’ he said, *'and all these noodles 
After mounti^ a marble stair^e ^hted by a staring in at the windows. Shall I make them 

" all disappear in the twinkling of an eye ? Stop 

there a moment and take particular care not 

blown calves, who introduced iiim to an in^mensc to laugh/* Before his companion had time to 
glazed '^ery lined with camellias and g;]|;een- 1 r^ly, he advanced into the passage shaking 


house ^nts. Borne secret ennui hovered in both his hsts, and shbutii^ at the top of bis 
the atmosphere ; at the first step, vpii breathed voice, What are you doij^ here ? Haven’t 
a sort of vapour of opium. ^On walkea between you read the ordounance which orders people to 
a double row of parches tenanted by. pairots of go ho|pe at ten o’clock? Leave instantly, or I 
different nations. There were red, pine, green, will have you all arrested.” There then passed 
grctt^ellow, and white'; but all . were pining ovpr the crowd, which was lounging about with 
with iSitalgia. AtUie extremity <ff the gallery drowsy step, as it were a sort of f^st of wind, 
there Vgs a little table standing infant of a which swept them before it like dry leaves in 
Renaissance cbimney-piece ; for at that^time, autumn. Before you pould say Jack Robinson, 
the master breakfasted alone, always alone^off the. ^ery was empty. The frightened sliop- 
a roll and a cup of chocolate ; his stomach keepers *put np their shutters. In another 
already was beginning to rebel, ^fter inflicting minute the gas was turned off, and the passage 
a quarter of an hour’s suspen^ he condBscended as silent a||fche grave, 
to make his appearance. Viis sk or seven The comet-a-piston, pointing to the gallery, 
times millionnaire was a ence-young man with then all silent and dark, quietly remarked, 
a nose awry. His eyes lacked lustre and he After this, who will presume to say that the 
carried Night on liis countenance. He had French are not a governable people ?” 
been improvising millions at the Bourse for Ib^lOve^ is the perfectioning of man’s moral 
scarcely lour years, and had already exhausted nature. But what do we mean by loving? Is 
all the curiosities of pleasure. Nothing was it to wander from door to door, to have and 
able to stir his nerves. Cliamp|igne, to him, never to hold, to be incessantly tying together a 
was mere spiritless froth. He yawned, dozed, bouquet which is as incessantly untied, and then 
seemed to be always dozing ; he walked like.one to tOss it carelessly into the stream ? That is 
who walks in his sleep. His spleen had infecte A not love^ but vagabondage. True love consists 
the walls of his hotel. The parrots looked like in taking a woman by the hand, to live beside 
his detached thoi^hts, embodied and fixed on the same hearth in indissoluble intimacy, mutu- 
perches. With him, no sympathy with Srt or ally sworn and consecrated, with no thought of 
thought ; not a book, not a picture. Once he ever separating. Love, so conceived, is mar- 
went so far as to buy a museum of things to be riage. But what is marriage ? Our Notaj^’s 
kept under lock and key, or better, burnt. And experience enables him to answer the question, 
this is all for which that man had devoured, at A man, frequently an old man, selects a girl, 
the Bourse the patrimony of three or four and conducts ner with great pomp and a veil on 
hundred families. Iliink what an expense of her head, to a spot designated for that sort of 
corruption must be inourred, to stir the soul of ceremony, before a functionary wearing a scarf 
this used-up financier ! ' ^ round his waist. And»there, after summary in- 

He mistook the way to happiness^ which terrogation of their Christian and surnames, the 
exists only in the mind and through the Ji^nd. muiiici^ pontiff takes a civil code out of his 
’When a mao, abandoned by the divinity. within pocket, wipes his spectacles, and in a more or 
him, demands of his riches the fugitive joys of the le^ irreproachable tone of voice, according to 
senses instead of the ineibaustible pleasures of the patom of the neighbourhood, he reads a para- 
thougfit and conscience, he interrogates matter graph, nearly as follows : . ^ 

in vain ; he can only draw from it tne gloomy ” You, conjoint, promise protection to your 
melancholy of Sardanapaliis and Tiberius. conjointe; and you, conjointe, promise ooedi- 
Our Provincial remarks that France has always ence to your conjoint.” The man swears it, the 
been timorous. An occasional CQUsequer^ of fear woman swears it; after which, they both take 
is ferocity : a coxvstant one, stupidity. He was leave of the mayor, and go and drink champagne 
one day dining with a gentleman six feei Ugh, till midnight. : 

with two thousand a year in woods and vineyards. A used-up bachelor hears of the ex^tence of 
When coffee came in, some one spoke of the a marrii^gmle young lady; he obtains infor- 
expedition to Mexico, and mentioned that be mation respecting her portion and herexpecta- 
had fflSt a frienlhfrom the yellow fever. • tions. Expectations! Charming word to ex- 
"Monsicur/* dryly interrupted the host, press the death of her father and mother! 
“there has never been any yellow. fever in After this preliminary inquiry, de commodo et 
Mexico.” He immediately shut the 'door of incommodo, the suitor sends a plenipotentiaiy 
the saloon and closed the window-s^uttere. He to demand tlie hand [read, the purse] of the 


young lady, and, on the same occasion, sends 
a slightly poetised inventory Af jhis own fortimc. 
If he, likewise, have expeet^tipns in the shape of 
a father and mother to bury, he adds Us expee- 
tations to the account. The negotiations as ta 
tlie dowry advance but slowly with eithei; naiitij. 
Wiien the matrimonial diplomacy is conduae^^o 
their mutual satisfactibn, the bridegroom obtiedhs 
the signal favour of an interview with Ihe 
damsel ^rgained for He arrives at the 
dezvbus, in the official costume of a candidate-i^ 
fresh frizzled hair, white cravat, piarsala waisi - 1 
cojat, and watch^hain looped in front. May he 
have desei ved of his country suffidently well 
to have also a ribbon at his button-hole! 
Witli a smile on his lip he steps into hig lady^ 
love’s drawing-room, fie is clever : at least, ne 
should be so for that day, even if he fall back 
into his natural element bn the moyrow. His 
conversation is inspired ; he discourses music, 
poetry, and the lovely sky of Italy. Meanwhile, 
the damsel, seated ^ a corner of the w’indow, 
with tlie modesty of a well-bred bride, tititches, 
embroiders, turns red and white biy turns, 
replies in monosyllables, and thinl^Hianout the 
novel she is reading in secret. ® 

The trial-scene is repeated once or twice 
more, perhaps thrice ; four times, to be stridtly 
correct. At the fourth interview, the lover 
executes a coup d^4tat ; he ventures to offer 
the fair one a five-franc bouquet. Out of gra- 
titude for this chivalrous act, Mademoiselle 
goes so far as to murder Beethoven’s Pastoral 
Symphony on the piano, for thb express benefit 
of her authorised adorer. After this summary 
protocol, the bride’s family urges on the signa- 
ture of the marriagc-contraGt. The next day, a 
‘4cttre de faire part,” on satim paper, publishes 
the news that Such-a-one, Chevalier of tlie Le- 
gion of Honour, espouses Such-a-one, legiti- 
mate daughter of So-and-so, at the church of 
such a parish. The bride beams with happiness ; 
she displays the contents of her ** eorbeille de 
noce ” down to their most private details, such 
as the nightcap and chemisette trimmed with 
lace, and the morning dressing-gown. But in this 
rapid confrontation of the husband and wife be- 
fore the nuptial benediction, have they had time 
to discover on each other’s forcjieads, by sgme 
somnambulistic process, the hidden mystery of 
their sympathies ? I don’t Know you — you 
don’t know me. What does it "signify 'P You 
will know me by-and-by. But if we ace . mis- 
taken in each other ; it the spirit of variety, i 
which presided at the Creation, has moulded us 
out of antipatlieiio clay — you of scepticism, me 
of enthusiasm ? Well ! With Heaven’s bless- 
ing, wc have our whole lives before us to get use 
Jto the error.” . 

Two yqpng men were sitting in a fashionable 
circulating library. 

** How much do you marry ?” said one to the 
other. 

A hundred thousand francs,” his friend re- 
plied. . : 

“Confessi Messieurs,” interposed the mis- 
tress of the estabii^hrnimt^ *Vthat if you coddj 


mar^ the fortune without the^lady, yoa would 

“ are right,” assented the first speaker. 

And yet they Doth were young and in easy cir- 
cumstkees : it lea^ to juuge from their stylish 
wpearance, "How much, do you marry?” is 
tae‘ password of a oertain portion of Young 
; France. They consider marriage as a branch of 
the Bourse, and as . a last resource for paying 
:the, tmlor. But what prospeqjjs^arc in store 
for the girl who is dependent on a man who has 
/taken her by estimate, for the makbg up of 
a budget exhausted by dissipation P The hus- 
band, once set up again, will return to the 
habits of his youth,* vnth all the ardour, of a 
lucky gamester for pleasure| abstained from 
for economical reasons. He wiU go to the club, 
the the Bois de Boulogne ; m tlie evepng 
to the theatfie, in a latticed^ox. Hff ^Vmave 
home eaijy and return late, to escape the 
ennui, J.he burden of his house, from himself, 
from wife, whose looks are a reflexion of the 
remorse he feels within. 

Open any r^j^ori of judicial statistics, and you 
will see^ progressive increase of actions for 
separation, and fhurders for jealousy; which 
mean that the husband forgets his wife, and 
that the wife in turn forgets her husband; that 
the heart ought to have its share iu the marriage- 
contract, and that if its claims be denied, it 
will go and seek what it wants, ebewhere. To 
save a country, you must save the sanctity of 
family ties ; f(y a nation is nothing but an ex- 
tensive fai^yt It should never be forgotten 
that dissipation is the preparatory school for 
lervitude. Venice knew it oy experience when 
she made the carnival the first article of the con- 
stitution of despotism. 

There is one special season of the year when 
the Parbian mandarins of high degree allow 
themselves unwonted licence — at the very car- 
nival alluded to. Hid. you ever hear a descrip- 
tion of a masked ball given by one of tne 
princes of the bank or of diplomacy? You 
qehold there, it appears, a^quantity of abstract 
and concrete poesies seahsed by milliners: 
Nights, that is petticoats, besprinkled with 
stars; Auroras, that is, pink satin .corsets, from 
which the disk of the sun is emerging^ Snows 
and Lightning, that is to say, tnfts of eider- 
down and zigeag red and orange ribbons. An 
original lady has apfteared as a Windmill. 
One year, the hero of a masked ball w^ an 
Amencaii yi>f . Homeric stature and herculean 
muscularity. He was announced as “The 
Hevil» in ’his wedding dress.” He wore tight 

e small-clothes and waistcoat, and on his 
ead a pair of disgnond honb. The ladies 
mounted oh their chairs, to admire thb brilliant 
specimen of the Yankee race. 

After supper^ towards cock><;row. when the 
truffied pate, the Tokay wine, the blood heated 
by thc« dance, the gas, the music^^ihe dUfil the 
flowers, and other mectric jni^ms which load the 
atmosphere, have sufficiently stirred up the cou- 
rage of the Snows, the Naids, and the Nights, by a 
tacit accord ;they shake off etiquette, and dance 
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]^ut in notbil^ have the fre^ of preference 
been stranger than in this wprid throngji v^hich 


we are wanaenng. nermione and ijeontes^ 
Fiorizeland Perdita, have been left untouched as 
opera characters^ though a more ^licious suj^ect 
for music hardly exists than l^e Winter^s Tale. 
Had Mendelssohn lived^ he was strongly inclined 
to make % attempt, As matters stand, the 
play was the other cKy decked with music fdr 
the German s^, frmn the feeble hand of M.: 
yon Flotow. Then, As You Like It, though 
spoiled for the French theatre by Mswiame George^ 
Sand, who hardily invented a new catastrophe; 
has been left alone, save byAme and Bishop 
(of whom more anon), though in that deHcious 
play are groups and contrasts wooing tci.the 
musician. On the other nand, it only the other 
day occurred to that perverse man of talent, Mi 
Berlioz, to make a ohakespeare opera as well 
as a Shakespeare symphony; and his choice 
fell, with characteristic perversity, on a comedy 
than which hardly a more unsuitable one for 
his purpose codd he named— Much Ado ‘About 
Kothing. 

A hundred good reasons could be given wh^. 
there is no possible representation of wit in 
music. See how the aroma of Beaumarchais’s 
brilliant dialogue has failed to penetrate the 
music of Mozart's Figaro, which is seriously 
' sentimental ; and Figaro has situations for the 
four principal characters for which the keen 
encounter of Benedick with Lady Disdain finds 
no place. Their ringing game with foUs (those 
tUeir sharp tongues) cannot be told iii music. 
Take it away, and they are little more than*' a 
walking gentleman andlady. “ Nothing,” wrote 
an acute German critic, ‘*lies further from 
music than irony.” And hence, if there were 
no reason beyond, the work proves a piece of 
weak and elaborate pedantry ; and the story, in 
the attempt to make it comic, has been patched 
by a character in the most faded style of Italian : 
buffoonery-pitiful heavy substitute for the de- 
lights of Dogberry and Verges, The music is, 
for the most part, in the ambitious yet entangled 
manner of M. Berlioz, just npw characterised; 
but it contains one duet oC exceptional beauty, j 
in a superfluous scfcne ; a night-piece for Hero 
and “hergcntlewomau” — added by the strang^y i 
enthusiastic student of Shakespeare. It is one i 
of the oddest inconsistencies oc^jurring in the 
story of the most iimonsistent of the acts 
(which music, indeed, is), that one whose fancies i 
are so weak and embroiled, and whose forms ! 
arc such heaps of confusion and dispropor- 
tion, should have had ” a flash” (to use Syaney 
Smith's word) of such beauty, simplicity, and 
tender clearness, as are to he found in this ex- 
■upiisite duet. The spirit of the scene where Lo- 
renzo and* Jessica “out-night” each other in 
verse, whose music defies music, breathes in^ 
this charming composition. There is nothing 
like it from the same pen. 

With the above, we arrive at the end of the 
list of op^ suggested by Shakespeare's plays, 
and also of^ewost* important illustrations to 
them. do net make up one-half of 


the mw of music to which he has given occa- 
sion, in. the fonh of settings of hisjmngs or' 
paissiEiges of poetry. Anything like enumeration 
of them is utterl^bnt of the (question. Some of 


A yewel in the enormous cabinet is Haydn's 
canzonet She never told her love,” one of the 
happieilt examples of acedmpanied recitative in 
bemg—* perhaps the most expressive of his most 
expiessm oompositidns-^those, w«) mean, which 
their creation to the influence of Bnglisli 
seriousness on the' light-hearted and skilful mu- 


evideaoe, and he had that youngest of natures 
which never rests self-content, but is willing to 
learn, to gather, to adopt. He was set on fire 
by bearing tl)p works of Hgndel in F^nalj;^, 
when he was an elderly man, and, l^nce 
came ThefcCreation. The discoveries efthe 
youngster, Mozart, excited him, if not to alter, 
to ennch his style, as his latest stringed quar- 
tets (^here are some eighty in all !) attest. For 
so cheerfuL so Wn a man, so easily contented, 
moreover, *with little pleasures, so circled by 
friends and patrons, there was a remarkable 
amount of honesty in Haydn : the truest artistic 
spirit. Possibly Shakespeare's words were sug- 

f ested to him by that showy lady, Mrs. John 
[unter, whose musical parties, we have been 
told, so discomposed her husband, the redoubt- 
able anatomist, but who was no bad writer of 
verse for musio., In any case, he set them once 
for all. . ^ 

So, again, it would not he a wise proceeding 
invany song-writer and new, to handle “ Hai-k, 
hark, the lark/' with such perfection have those 
words been set by Francis Schubert (an English 
lady haS reverently added a second verse). It is 
among the half-dozen best Shakespearian songs 
in being: and in this country has entirely super- 
seded Doctor Cooke's pretty .but shallow ^cc. 
The true lyric spirit has hardly been ever more 
picturesquely manifested tl^an in the young, 
fertile, unequal, Viennese composer. There is 
nothing more utterly pertinent than his treat- 
ment of Scott’s “ Ave Maria,” save it be this 
matin song. It may be commemorated, that 
never fhas this been sung, with such esfiquisite 
freshness, delicacy, and relish, as by one of a 

g reat dramatic family, tl^p last of the Kembles ! 

y its side, Schubert's “Who is Sylvia?” is 
tame and characterless. 

Ame must be named once again, as having 
written one of the best English songs existing, in 
his ” Blow, blow, thou winter's wirS.” There is 
a careless, open-air pathos in that tune ; a forest 
tone, and yet a court g^ace, not to be excelled. 
“Arden Wood” is in it, if there be such a thing 
as ecenery, imd spirit, and colour in music. N o 
one sings it now-a-days, however; perhaps 
because no one can sing it. A confornmble 
Amiens* is not an everynday p^son. Or'all 
Arne's Shakespearian melodies, this is assuredly 
the best. . 

Then, Bishop’s Shakespeare songs demand 
yet a fe.w vi^rds, in addition to those already 
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spoken. He bad a real melody 

within him^ which set him on lugh aind a{>art 
among the people who vmQ times ^tbont 
time, and whoi aricangiii^ the same to wb^ds on 
some notion (dim andv distant enouffh God wbtj). 
that poetry is posajMyj mfcre .poetical than the 
pcnce-table. He had a true, appreciating relish 
for Shakespeare and though he could be care- 
less, common, coarse even, in many of his 
concessions and spoliations of, foreign music-— 
and his vulgar thmgs aimed at the shilling gallery 
-^Bishop was a man of genins. Among the 
many uses to which the pla^ have been put were 
those belonging to a time when English opera was 
weaktfind undecided in its form, yet whenj^he 
stage had such chasmers as a Stephens and a Tree 
— no great dramatic artists, it is true, and less 
accocudished musicians than are demanded by 
modentNtfi^elligence, out in beauty df voice, and 
gracioiuigefinement of manner, not approached 
by any of their successors. — For tnem^were 
many of Shakespeare’s plays enlarged with intro- 
duced music by Bishop : a large portion of which 
is excellent, the words being dij^n from the 
dramas and the poems. He was like othA: fertile 
musicians — ^Handel, Mozart, iSfendelssohn,. Sig-. 
nor Bossini— given to thieving. Memory can- 
not help it : and there are as few original tunes, i 
perhaps, as there are original tales. The grand 


can liardly have been “ out of mind” when he 
threwoff *‘Bid me discourse but theco^idence 
does not destroy the youth of that ^eautiful song. 
W(5 Iiave never admired Sir Joshua’s “Mrs. 
Siddons as the Tragic Muse” less because we 
have known of the picture by Domenichino ir^ 
which the attitude is all but identical — to the 
demolition of a favourite anecdote, that it was 
invented by our Tragic Muse. Nor cte we 
care much if the great BubciiS’s “Deposition” 
at Antwerp was suggested by an Italian print. 
The daintiness and perfect freedom of “ Bid me 
discourse,” the becoming display of a sweet ’ 
voice which it encourages, are in time, and tone, 
and tune with the delicious words. The latest 
singer of it, perhaps, was also musically the best 
— Madame Sontag. Her delicacy, her abandgn- 
ment to the poetry of the song, aro never to bel 
forgottcif, nor her beautiful pearly English, with- { 
out a touch in it of foreign ovcr-precision. Like i 
other composers (and thjeves). Bishop thieved ! 
from .himself— indulged largely in repetition. 
There are three after-draughts from .tlie spring 
which hadyielded " Bid me discourse* “ Should 
he upbraid” was the best of these of course 
because that graceful song was also written to 
Shakespeare’s words. • 

Bishop, too, was great4n Shakespeare duets, 
and in these, again, he stole from, or repeated him- 
self, without tear or apology. ' “ As it fell upon 
a day,” “ On a day” (both introduced into plays, 
as lyjk been mentioned), were again repeated 
or had been fdteshadowed (P) in “ Oipheas with 
his lute;” that sweetest of all the songs — ^that 
loveliest, simplest, briefest tribute to .the power 
of sound ever thrown off by music clad in 
mortal words. Again and agsdn has it fasci- 


nated .conaposers of every strength, of every 
time. Iiin]^^.treated them ww, though iu 
too patchy and ambitious a fashion ; Mr. Hatton, 
not long ago, skilfully, on the revival of the 
historic^ play ^7 Mr. Charles Kean j— but the 
best setting of them, (and a score rise up to me- 
, mory) is the last one, from a woman’s hand, and 
an amateur one, morebver—thc song by Miss 
Gabriel. . There is yet a Shakespearian duet in 
another form, measure, and humour, which must 
; be named ere we ti^ke leave of Bishop. This is, 
“fay, though^ you strive to steal jourself 
away,” than wmeh few more charming two- 
part songs have ever been penned. The com- 
poser, however^ has availed nimself of the sub- 
tlety of the words too courageously : for the 
sake 01 bis effects, escaping from his text more 
I than his wont. The duet, however, is an ex- 
I ccllent one. There have been few, if any, so good 
1 and so individual written in England since 
Bishop’s time. 

With lus na\ne, then, J had best stop; the 
catalogue, as was said on the outset, not pre- 
tending to be complete. There are overtures 
' bv^the twenty, ditties by the hundred, glees by 
the thousand, which could be told over. In 
what has been said in the works I have selected, 
how wide and varied and universal is the range 
of sympathy and indication sketclied out of all 
time — tor all men in all the Arts ! . 


AN IRON STORM AT SHOEBURYNESS. 

Tjce reader has probably observed, that at 
the point where a narrow but populous tho- 
roughfare joins some larger and still more 
frequented roadway, the angle of the kerb- 
stone is sometimes quite rounded off by the 
continually rushing traffic, and is an angle 
no longed. Now, there is a certain water tno- 
roughmre in t|iis country, called the Thames ; 
and those who pursue it to the particular place 
where it rushes into the sea, will observe that the 
continually alternating traffic of the fresh water 
downward, and of the salt water upward, has 
entirely rounded off the corners of tliat portion 
of Great Britain which ]ies»at that point of 
jungfiion, where our line old river runs into the 
Germaii Ocean* ’ 

At one of these taming-points or corners 
there is situated a town whicli is, perhaps, tbe 
most detestably hideous place upon the surface 
of the globe— I say this, knowing Woolwich and 
Chatham, and fully conscious how briskly they 
compete for the proud distinction. The name 
of this victorious place is Sheerness. Sheemess 
is the most odious place that man— making the 
most of the natural aids at his command— has 
ever succeeded in coi^traGting. No ojther town 
can enter into competition with it. There is 
but one Sheemess — though it must be owned, in 
common justice, that Woolwich is its Prophet. 

At the other and opposite comer to that occu- 
pied by this detest^ settlement stands Shoe- 
buryness. Shoeburjness is a place to wliich I 
WQud recommend any gentleman who is fond of 
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deTasfation,, waa very impressive, ,9ad caused 
onetoremurd tbinB with greai;m and re- 
spect. Tb^wailed 'nHitli their cayerooiia mouths 
turned this wSay,. tiE at las* a bugle was heard 
to sound in the dfsthnoe, andia a mopkent after- 
wards there was a flash of Somethiuih ^ 
of something, and the hut received a shodr, and 
one’s ears seemed suddenly to be driven oavsteri- 
ously into the interior of one^s throat, .ana one^s 
teeth to liave become loomed, and=-rih a word, 
a gun bad been firedk 

We were nqt released from our plaee of retire- 
ment until discharge bad been fuepCeded by 
two others, and not tlmn even, for a nddnte or 
two| because the air wasfull of all soi^ts of frag- 
ments which had been struck put of the target 
and out of the different struetum nefar it, and 
wtifi^, on thg head of one of the committee 

on might have interfered t<f some extent 
with %eolearaes8 of his fudgment. CAm released, 
we all rushed off pell-mell to see how the^ blows 
had toldw They had not told much, beinaonly 
some trmes dischaiged from a 68-poimaer m 
the old schoob which had wt dinted the surface 
of the target a little and nofrn off frJfafi its iron 
plates, as a peppevcom might from a cuira^. 

Again we were ordered under cover, and 
again, after long waiting and mucli expectsmey^ 
our ears were driven into our throats, and our 
teeth loosened in their sockets. This time it 
was an Armstrong gun which had been triedj 
but it was only a 110-pounder, and the impres- 
sion made upon the ta^t was Utile more than 
in the previous experiment. So far, the iron- 
plated ship which the target rcfHfesented was 
decidedly getting the best of it. • 

The next time we emerged from cover, it was 
with a considerably quicb^ed interest. A pro- 
jectile weighing nearly 300 pounds, .^shaped 
something like, a very thi<^ and blunt sugar- 
loaf, and standing about eighteen inches mm 
the ground before it was placed in the gun, had 
been blown, with a cliarge of 45 lb. of powder, 
out of Sir WilUaiq Armstrong’s SOO-pouuder, 
When wereadied the target, wefqund this trifling 
object lying about a doeen yards ftom the place 
where it had struck : its own force having caoaed 
•it to rebound so far. It was ^so very much 
shorteiied by the violence of theoolHsiori,,and 
spread out proportionabiy. And well it might 
be. It bad struck fu^i upon the seven-anaU- 
half^inch plate— the reader is requested to re- 
member what seven and a half inches of iron 
are— it had pierced this mass through, had 
broken (me of the ship’s ribs, and had given 
the whole structure a snake which had seriously 
loosened the rivets and screws tliatdield it to- 
gether. Yet this wasinoth^ to what was 
coming; for the next experiment was to be 
made — ^not with a shot at all, but with a shell 
— a live shell weighing 286 lb., with a (dtarge 
of ^ lb. of powder mside it. 

IFwe were%areful before, to get out d harm’s 
way, we were certainly still more careful now. In 
that great cavern in which we were, all stowed 
away, k has been mentioned that a great ragged 
breach existed, through which what was going 


on outside could be sees .weU enough. We 
were att ordered away even; freW that aperture 
now^ and were crowx&l to^one side of our place 
I of reft^. There ia all the difference in the 
world lietween shot and shell/ the shot could 
be .^landed on to go straight from the mouth 
of th4i^ to theiarget : the only oause.for ap- 
pretoampn beh^ t the splinters of tamt 
or piec^ of the nussile itself might fl^y off alter 
ithe boncussum, and so do miscluef. With the 
Uhdl it was different; It might burst as it left 
guxh .ai^ one of its fragments might fly 
atrai^i is af that breaeh of whi^ mention has 
been made: or, as had happened on the occasion 
of the. hat experiments, the .i^ itself might 
bars^ and one of its scathed atoms find its 
way to ^where we were. So we all kept to 
side of the buildmg whmre there was no 
^nger, cj;(^dmg together;-- some of us, per- 
haps, glancing up now and then at an n^y long 
soar on that part of the brigkwork which was 
opposite the breaeb, and which looked uncom- 
B^y like a mark left ^some such flying mes- 
senger as we were hiding away from. As we 
|to^ thus in silent expectatioiv the whole 
&peet of the scene must have given one a good 
idea (ff takes jdaoe in warfare, when 
sodie mighty fortress is being besieged by the 
enemy. 

What a crash that was when the explosion 
did take ph^ie at last, and seemed to sh^e the 
very ground on which we 8too(|! And what a 
ru^ took place as soon as prudence allowed us 
to go and see how the iron-olad ship had borne 
thi blow 1 The woodwork at the back of it was 
on Are ; that was the first thing that we saw, for 
the sm^ewas rising from the top of the target. 

The projectile had not rebounded this time. 

It had gone straight throu^ the armour-plate, 
aud had burst in the massive structure on which 
the plates were laid, and which represented the 
woo^n portion of the ship’s side. And there 
the greater portion of the shell remained firmly 
emb^ded in the wood, which had caught fire at 
the moment of the explosion. As one looked 
about and saw how the fragments of the shell, 
which had burst outward, had embedded tiiem- 
s^ves in the timbers of thes adj;icent buddings, 

I one could form some idea of what frightful re- 
sults would follow if such a missde actually 
penetrated to the between-decks of a ship intact, 
only lmrsting*to pieces when it got among the 
crew. 

This, however,, was not accomplished either 
by this shell of Sir William Armstrong’s or by 
that of Mr. Whitworth, which was next fired ; 
ncl, nor by any other msseile employed in tliat 
day’s experiments. 

The shelldischaxged from the Whitworth gun, ^ 
which is not circular, in the bore, but^hexagonal, 
penetrated to the same depth a& the Armstrong / 
shed had done : bursting tJso when weffkhrougli 
the armour-plates^ and remaining, like the last, ^ , 

embedded in the ship’s timbers. There was, 
however, this great difference between the two 
experiments. The Armstrong shell weighed 
nearly twice as much as the Whitworth shed. 
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deeper than Mr. Wkitw<>iMi^8 missile.* It Is 
true that the hole mA4e Armstrong shell I 
was larger, though nol d^per, than that made j 
by Mr.WlntwortfiV;' 8ttt it Js a question whjStJi^r^ 
this advanti^e is sblr‘niiiOre than (mmpehsatedvl^: 
naval purposes, .Iqrjthe superior lightness of l&. j 
WhitwortVstA^i ; If Mr. Whitworth did idhat 


Whitworttfspietei ; If Mr. Whitworth did idiat 
he did with^aiSO lb. shell and ilS lb. of powder, 
the inferenoe is that he vcould do a n^t 
more with a shell weighing — as Sir '^liiam Arm^ 
strong’s weighed'- 290 lb.; and discharged-**as 
Sir WiUlam’s was discharged— by no loss thim 
45 lb. of powder. Nor moist we fail to take into 
consideration another very important poipt in 
favourof Mr.Whitworth’h gun— the greater easci 
namely, with which it;may be loaded. In navhl 
warfare, “ peppering away” is the gre^, stren^h 
of a side, and the gtin which can “ pepper” the 
enemy the greatest number of times in the 
course of a conple of minutes, has, in that alone, 
an advantage over other gnns/ of no trifling 
amount. Now, Mr. Whitworth’s cannon, whioh 
drove its shell into the target to the same depth 
as Sir William Armstrong’s, is mnch more easily 
and quickly loaded than Sir William’s, an*d is 
some three or four tons lighter. It was 
unfortunate, that in consequence of the exist- 
ence of a flaw in the centre steel tube of Mr. 
Whitworth’s gun, it was only deem^ expedient- 
to fire it once, apd no further experiments co^d 
be made with it. 

There is always something impressive in size. 
When a great number of objects, all of the sathe 
class, solicit one’s attention, the largest of them 
is likely to have the greatest attraction for the 
greatest number of people. A gun nearly 
eighteen feet long, and about foUr feet in 
diameter at the breech, is a most , terrible-look- 
ing engine; and I have no doubt that, on the 
occasion of which I am treating, the discharge 
of this piece of artillery was lowed for by many 
as the great event of the day. When the bugle* 
sonnded the note of preparation, and the men, 
who bad been busy preparing this enormous 
cannon to do its work of destruction, began to 
run away from it in nil directions, seeking safety 
in flight and concealment, and so the grsut 
monster was left alone and dominant over the 
other guns whioh stood about ^t, there was 
something almost awful in its aspect. It was 
not entirely deserted, though, even yet, for one 
solitary individual was perwed upon its breech, 
adjusting, it is to be supposed, the machinety 
coimeotra with its firing, and making the final 

I ireparations. And small, indeed, the man 
ooked, crawling about upon that perilous 
eminence; and aangerons enough his position 
seemed, when one reflected what was inside the 
monster on which he was perched, and how 
fraught ^ with destruction it was. Bui soon 
even this solitary persionage dismounted from^ 
his position, and when he had found for hiih- 
seif some secure asylum, there was but a short 
paij^e before the signal was given, and in the 
midst of a roaring, rushing sound, a^perfeot 


hail of solid fragments filled the air, descending 
with a terridc fatter on the earth, apd making 
us feel how wise was the precaution which had 
sent ns all under cover of a roof. At that same 
moment of its discharge, the camion, with a 
furio'us recoil,^ tbre^ up Its muzzle to the sky. 

I have spoken,” it seemed to say; and 
then it flung its month up to the heavens for ' 
air.-.,: 

: * It had ^oken, however, thisotime to little 
purpose. That shower of solid ob’ects which 
had seemed, to darken the mouth of our retreat 
#18 raised by the contact of the shot with the 
earthwork near the^ target, . after disturbing 
winch the huge missile went ' on its way with 
unimpaired speed, and, having missed the target, 
and nnding'nothing further in its way, it tore 
away high oVer the shingle on the shove andfCUt 


to sea, and tnere drooped, very mucii toe^.near 
the bows af a certain brig which was paaSmg at 
tive time, sud which very naiTOwly missed 
haring its career brought to a glorious , ter- 
mination. " 

This gnU spoils to better purpose later in the 
.day, when^having isken, for the strengthening of 
its constitution, a powder weighing no less than 
50 lb., and a steel pill of 830 ib. weight, it ma- 
naged to make a hole, ten inches deep, in the 
side of the ship : striking it, indeed, with such 
force that the enormous projectile rebounded 
after the contact to a distance of thirty yards, 
where it lay, crushed out of shape, like a pu- 
gilist’s fist, whi^h suffers by the blows which he 
himself has inflicted ; and still, after every dis- 
charge, the gun recoiled as it had done at first, 
and threw its muzzle upward in a sort of 
triumph. 

There was nothing more remarkable in con- 
nexion Vith the whole of this remarkable scene, 
than the great precautions taken to prevent any 
one from approaching the guns about the time 
wlien they were to be fired. This struck one 
rather forcibly, lememberihg the very close quar- 
ters at which the artilleryfnan or the gunner 
must find himself with the camion when actually 
engaged in hard service either on land or at 
sea.o In either case, it is impossible, not to 
see that the operations would be considerably • 
retarded if it were necessary for every (Aie who 
had anything to do with the worbng of the 
guni> a^ especially for t|ie, individual firing it, 
to put something uke the eighth of a milq, be- 
tween himse]jf and the piece before it went off. 
We.have seen how these same precautions were 
obsemd among the lookers-on at these experi- 
ments; let us now turn for amoment in another 
direction. « 

The comhiandant’s hut is a siroi^ly-biult 
shed immediately behind a powbriul earthwork 
made in the form of a batteify; In front of the 
hut is a flagstaff. As soon As aU things are 
in Tidiness, and all thA ]||^^ r^oved ou^ ,of 
harm’s way, and sto#^ a#ay iti^ all sorTs of 
stra:^e nooks and corners where some shelter 
is afforded, .the flag is tun up to intimate to 
all whom it m^ concern that the firing is going 
; to begin. This done, the commandant, who has 
C 
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.Rr is surely very desirable that soma eiperi- 
ments should now be tiied» as far as TO8sibl& 
surrounded by the circumstances wbiou would 
attend an actual naval engagement^ that ve 
might see the result ^ some shots ^d from 
a snip well put at cea; and ia motion^ at another ; 
similarly situated; We migld: then be 
form some idea hpw'imany $bws, or how few^^lt 
would take ia bipak in a ship’s cuirassii w 
xnightget^ p^aps, a little nearer to seating i^s 
vexed question at rest. As the Case stains,; 
the cemyiciion does force itsidf on one’s mind 
that^ being satisfied with a low rate of speed, i 
vessel mi^t be constructed, so thickly plated as 
to be secure against any force of artillery we 
a/ possess. It might be siu^ish, diffi- 
cuit to manage ; but it<would be iiupregfiable.. 
It would seem to have been with an eye to some 
such vessel— to a floating battery, in tot— thfit 
these experiments with ]^tes of thcfextraoxdi- 
nary thickness of six and a half and seven qpd 
a half inches have been made. We have i^n 
testing the vulnerability of ships now non* 
existent. No ship oould^ cany such plates asi 
these and he flt for active service, while, as to 
the armour with which our vessels are at pre- 
sent provided, it has been already set at nought. 
The ^ates of the Wartior were perforated fong 
ago by a Whitworth shell driven from a Whit- ’ 
worth gun : tlie shell remmning intact in its 
passage through the ship’s side, and bursting 
only when well through and in the inside o4 the 
vessel. 


PERSIAN POLITICS. • j 

“ How is it,” said a despairing British diplo- 
matist to a Persian courtier, determined to have 
it fairly out with him — ” how is it that for some 
years past, my country and yours have not been 
good friends ? England is anxious to stand well 
with you. She desires to see you strong and 
prosperous. She would be uuUing to aid you, if 
possible, against a foreign enemy, or give you 
every advice and assi^ttanoe in her power to im- 
prove the state of your country at home. In 
return* she simply and loyally asks only for your 
Mendship and good wfll. Why do you persist 
in misunderstanding us ?” o 

** Why,” replied the. Persian, vgth equal fifank- 
ness, “we acknowfod^e two motives for our 
actions. We may be foroed.to do a thuig, or we 
may be bribed to do it. Force you dare not use, 
for your parliament wjU not allow it. This we 
know, therefore we am not afiwid of you. We 
liave nothing to hope from you;, fbr, although you 
are very rich, nothing will ever induce you to 
part with any of your money. We Persians are 
** naturally insolent towards t^ose from whom W6 
have nothing to hope and nothing to fear. The i 
eternal cackle of your blue-books a(nd newspapers I 
has long ago taught us that We are* a 
necessity to you,, to long as you mainiam your 
empire in to J&tok: We know perfectly weU 
I that whatever wi^^'TOu will not harm us, and 
we do not chooserto serve your purposes for 


nothing. One hundredth parted the sum you 
wasted in msAing such a silly rumpus down at 
Bushim a few years ago, if welL distributed 
among the right people, would have made us 
your homble sertonts for the next hundred years. 
As it was, we derived a singular pleasure in pro- 
vokiiig yot^ knovrin^ peitotly well that we were 
:qnito sa^e in so doing.. Wc enjoyed, also, much 
amusemeait tom the Indian rebellion, and, had 
it-potoinued, we shpidd have seqt active aid to 
the insurgents, to spite you. It would have been 
better to give us a few tomauns.”. 

„ “Doubtless it would have been better,” re- 
turned the Englishman, good humouredly, “ if— 
honour apart— Persifi were the oxdy naticci in 
the World whose , friendship could be bought. 
But if we bought you, we must buy the chief 
of Herat,, and every rapacious sol^r jgh^se 
sword wins power for him in Oabool and^nda- 
har. Wewnust purchase the Affghaus,«&ad the 
Oosbegs* And the Turcomans, and the free 
CQuiftiifle of India. We are, as you say, a rich 
people, but we are not rich enough for this. 
Besi^lAs, ^ is nbit our way. We prefer merely to 
keep an^eye upom your proceedings when you 
rqject our Mendship ; though wo wish for peace, 
you have learned how we can go to war.” 

“Pooh!” said the. Persi^ ; “ you kill a few 
men^ you waste a great deal of powder in knock- 
ing about some mud walls on the coast ; but we 
tow very well that you will never furnish so 
inconvenient a precedent to Russia as to take one 
inch ci our territory. We don’t care about your 
blastering.” 

^“ We might not,” rejoined the Englishman, 

-indeed, occupy any pmtion of your country per- 
manently ; but supposing we were to march upon 
your sapital and change the dynasty? We 
might easily And among onr pensioners and 
dependents, some manageable prince to place 
upon the most brilliant Ihronc in Asia.” 

“ AnA w^t should we care if you did find 
him P” replied the khan. “^Wc have none of that 
loyalty towards a man, or a family, which is the 
bmust of the royalists of Europe. We respect, 
because we fear, the power of the king, but we 
have no love for his person. Plenty of discon- 
tented aa(^ powerful khans would always hail 
a new reign with delight. It would be an amuse- 
ment and an excitement for us at any time, to 
haveanewking. Itwouldopena toshfle^dJor 
the intrigues in which we delight.” 

“Very probably,” said the Englishman ; “but 
how wo^d such a prospect appear to the king 
hitoelf?” - 

‘ v?’He wbuld never b^ve in it,” answered the 
Persifin. “ If he wto^rsuaded that there was 
any real danger, he would make peace with you 
in time to avert it; after having enjoyed the 
pleasure of irritating you as long as it was 
safe to^o so. But in truth is nw^isuch 
danger. Russia would never allow you to place 
a Cloture of your own upon the tbrene of Persia, 
and we should at once to her for protec- 
tion, which think we might always obtain, at 
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to the hanksof the Elbe, A longterm of peace 
ensued, during which the king em|doyea his 
leisure inflaming a code of laws, and promoting 
the prosperity of nis extensive dominions. War, i 
however, at length burst out a,fresh in iLussia. 
Boieslaus, quitting the ease of his court, ! 
hastened to the scene of action ; achieved a 
brilliant victory on the banks of the Boristhenes, ^ 
or Dnieper; imposed a tribute/ on the con- 
quered people, and reduced them to unmurmur-* 
ing submission. This potent monarch— who 
might be called the Sclavonic Charlema^e or 
Charles the Xwelfth— is the king to whouLTenny. 
son alludes in a noble sonnet wntten ^fOnne^ing 
of the outbreak of the polish insurrection^ 

( 18 ^): . / 

0 for those days of Piast, ere the Czar 
Crew tc^iis strength among his d^erts COljfl ; 

'Whtgi even to Moscow’s Cupolas were roll’d 
The ^wing murmurs of the Polish w rl ' 

Now must your noble anger blaze out moie * 

Than when from Sobieski, clan by clan, • 

The Moslem myriads fdl, and fled before; 

Than when Zamoyski smote the Tartar Khan; 

Than, earlier, when on the Baple diore| 

Boieslaus drove the PomeraniCii. 

The history of the second Boieslaus, sumamed 
the Bold, is distinguished by many romantic in- 
cidents, and has much of an Oriental colour in 
the violence of its transitions from good to evil 
foitune. This monarch seems to have consti- 
tuted himself the general protector and reiu- 
stator of deposed sovereigns. With this ob- 
met, he successfully conducted expeditions into 
Bohemia, Hungary, and Russia, and in the laslr 
mentioned country subdued by famine the city 
of Kiev. Kiev was at tliat time the richest, the 
most splendid, and the most luxurious, t^wu in 
Muscovy. To this day, it is. a place of great in- 
terest and beauty, nicturcsquely situated, and 
abounding in recoras of the past. . Seated on 
two rocky eminences, separatedf by a deep ravine, 
it presents a wild vision of old cnurches, richly 

adorned ; of massive^arthen walls enclosing the 

more sacred precincts of the city; of cathedral the nam 
pinnacles and palace towers, rising, from the pedition 
clustering boughs. of aged trees; of sculptured Prussia, 
gates, tqwering belfries and obeHsks, and gilt were nc 
cupolas connected by golden ohaips. Tlfl>*cata- a dlTeat 
combs of the ancient monastery of St, Anthony,^ fourth,:! 
founded two centuries before the time of Bo- ita .inha 
leskift the Second, are even now visited by fifty very doi 
thousand pilgrims every year from 111 parts of> which tl 
Russia, who troop there to $dorc the imndred ^ — 
bodies of Russian saints, which the dryness of 
the air keeps in admirable preservation. Kiev ^d earl 
is the Holy City of tj^e Miiscovi^b — their fifth of 
object of superstitious regard and aspiration, stitious 
as Mecca is to the Moslem. In the middle o\ ^ravaged 
the eleventh century, when subjected by the*' Viadii 
Polish conqueror, it was a sacred, city too ; but freauent 
itwaif^so a'^ntre of enervating enjoyments, withma: 
though it is said by modern travellers to be now events, 
detestable as a residence. Bolellaus treated the renderec 
vanquished citizens with great generosity, and eininent 
took up his abode among them ibr many years, triad w 
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almost ior^tting his native country in the at- 
tractions of Ms new capital. But the volup- 
tuous d^ights' to which he resigned himself had 
the Worst pafiuence on his character. He became 
sensual, hau^ty, and despotic, arid was only 
roused frbm^s bliasful trance by the outbreak 
of a Tebellidn in Poland. The wives of Ms mili- 
tary fdfiow'ers, offended by the long absence of 
their husbands, took to their serfs. Intelligence 
of this arriving at Kiev^ the warriors, without 
asking perinisston of their leader, hurried back 
with the determination of takmg revenge ; but 
tliey found t^ no such egsr task as they had 
supposed, stimulated by the exhortations of 
their mktressas, and by tlie necessity of de- 
fending their lives to the ritmost, the serfs armed 
themirives, seized on ih^ fortresses, and resisted 
with great valonr and obstinacy; the women 
fighting by their aides, and singling out their hus- 
bands whailsvcr they could distinguish them from 
the^mass. The s^ggle was prolonged for a 
considerable time ; in the midst of it Boieslaus 
arrived Jrom Kiev, with a vast army made up 
of Russians and Poles ; swept down upon both 
of the contending parties, and quenched the 
fond in blood. An evil time for the king ensued 
upon the restoration of peace. He got into a 
quarrel with the Bishop of Cracow, somewhat 
hke that which oar Henry the Second had with 
Thomas h Becket ; and it led to a similar ter- 
mination, for the bishop was murdered while 
officiating in his cathedrm. In consequence of 
this crime, Boieslaus was excommunicated by 
the Pope, and deprived of his sovereignty ; his 
kingdom was lain under an interdict ; he was 
abandoned by his subjects, . and forced to fly 
into Hungary. < Some of the monkish writers 
say that he died a violent death about the year 
1090; but it is more generally supposed that he 
took refuge in a monasteiy in Cannthia, and ex- 
pired there in thp humble capacity of c0ok» 
after having tasted all the power and glory 
of empire, and all the pleasures of alluring 
Kiev. 

The third and fourth PoUsh monarchs, bearing 
the name of Boieslaus, conducted successful ex- 


a dfteat at the hands of the Russians ; and the 
fourth, nfter si^duing Prussia, and converting 
its in^bitants/at the point of the sword, , into 
very doubtful Christians, fell into an ambuscade 
whieh the treacherous converts had laid for him, 
barely escaped with his life. Thisi Boieslaus 
iri^d about the middle of the.twelfili emntury; 
^d early in the folbwing oentuty there was a 
fifth of the same name— fll ti'^k and super- 
stitious monarch, who suff^d Ms kingdom to be 
pvaged by the Tatt||rs. . 

Vladislav and Sigismund are two oilier names 
frequently borne by Polish kings, and associated 
with manvwarliko achmvemmits and memorable 
events. Ve find, also, the name of 2^moyski 
rendered illustrious at different periods by three 
eminent nobles. The most remarkable of the 
triad was the fiVst, who died in 1G05, after 


baying, for nearly thirty yeara, maintained him- 
self at the head of affairs as Grand Chancellor 
of Poland, despite the intrigues of faction; 
though a civilian by education, he took the 
command of the army when almost a middle- 
aged man, and achieved great successes against 
the Hussians, Swedes, and Tartars. " It was ItOj 
who, in the diet held a little before his deaths tjdd 
the king, Sigismond tlie Third, that, having 
misgoverned the cotmtiy, with a view to hi^ 
own interests, he might be deposed ; and added, 
seeing the monarch lay his hand on his sword. 

Withdraw your hand from your iword, prinej 
Bo not oblige historv to record ti.at we were 
Brutuses, and you a Caesar.” 

For several centuries, the acquisitions of i&r- 
ritory to the Polish crewn were coustdcfbble, 
and exhibit a striking contrast to the present 
debased and mangled condition of the county. 
Galicia (now Austrian Poland) Wifs wrests 
from Eussia in the fourteenth century, dtujn|r 
the reign of Casimir the Great, who conferred 
still greater services on his people, by /jurbing 
the tyranny of the nobles over the peasants. 
Litliuania was united with Poland towards the 
close of the same century, in consequence of tlfe 
reigning queen, Hedvige, marrying the grand- 
duke of the smaller state — a pagan prince, who 
thereupon became christianised. In the middle 
of the fifteenth century, Poland was an^ented 
by some of the eastern provinces of Prussia, 
lu 1510, the reigning prince of Moldavia and 
Wallachia was compelled to acknowledge him- 
self a vassal of the powerful sovereigns who 
ruled at Cracow ; and less than fifty years later, 
Livonia voluntarih placed itself under Polish 
rule, to avert the danger of subjection by Eussia, 
to which empire the province now belongs, after 
having for a brief period been incorporated with 
Sweden. The history of the greater part of the 
seventeenth century is a record of perpetual 
contests with Eussia, during which the Poles 
twice penetrated to Moscow, and which, early 
in the century, led to a cession of Muscovite 
territory to Poland. Oiie disastrous incident of 
the period however, must not be forgotten— the 
temporary conquest of ^Poland by Charles 
Gostsvua of Sweden. It was not long before 


That truly noble maiv' was ^,he sunset of 
Polish ^ory. He was born in Galicia in 
1639, and was partially educated in France, 
where he served as one of the Musketeers of 
liOuis the Fourteenth. An alarming insurrec- 
tion of Cossacks, joined by Polish serfs, etdied 
him in haste from Constantinople, and, joining 
the national army, he fought with great oisti no- 
tion. Poland was at that jime assailed by the 
Co8S^ks,*the Tarim, the' Swedes, and the 
Russians. The king, John Casimir, was weak 
and incomp^ent^. and Sobieski soon became the 
hope of He rose to the head of the 

army; defei%i-the Cossacks and Tartars; and 
drove out Turks, who, led by the Sultan, 
Mahomet the Fourth, in person, had invaded the 


country. The throne becoming vacant, Sobieski 
was elected 1^ acclamation as its next occupant. 
A fresh Turkish invasion speedily called him 
into the field. He routed one army, and was 
soon aftemards compelled to encounter another, 
led by the Pasha of Damascus, who was called 
bv his followers *‘the Devil,” being deemed by 
them invineihle. The Polish warrior, at the 
bead' of only tqn thousand men— a mere handful 
in comparison with the legions of the enemy — 
entrenched himself between twoT villages on the 
banks of the Dniester, and for twenty days with- 
stood a/urious cannonade by the Moslems. On 
the 14th of October, 1676, he suddenly sallied 
forth, and, drawing rq) in order of battle, struck 
a panic terror into the Turks, who conc&ved 
that Sobieski could be nothing short of a wizard 
to defy such odds, and whose commander ac- 
cordingly offtred him honoufable tern&>o^cace, 
which were accepted. During the few jlbars of 
tranquillily which followed this exploit, So- 
bieski Endeavoured to introduce reforms into 
the Polish constitution ; but he was always de- 
feated by the selfish prejudices of the nobles. It 
was not f}Ong, h^ever, before the European 
encroachments or the Turks again summoned 
the king to the active pursuits of war, and 
gave him the opportunity for the greatest of his 
military achievements. This time it was not 
Poland, but the Austrian capital, that was 
threatened by the Moslem. Vienna was closely 
beleaguered *by the Grand Vizier, Kara Mus- 
tapha; and all Europe awaited tlie issue of the 
siege with breathless anxiety. Hungary had 
been already overrun, though the country of the 
l^agyars was generally regarded as the eastern 
Dulwark of Christianity against the tide of 
Mussulman power. Haa Vienna fallen, it is im- 
possible to say where that tide would have 
stopped; and toe crisis was looked upon with 
the utmost gravity and alarm. At the head of 
sixteen thousand Poles, Sobieski advanced to 
the relief of Vienna; being joined by se- 
veral German contingents, he found himself 
on the 11th of September, ^683, in command of 
an army of seventy thousand men. From the 
moputain ridge of Kalemberg, whieh dominates 
Vienna, he saw the plain below covered with 
the Ottoman 'hosts. On the following day, 
the Turks were driven into their entrench- 
ments ; but here Sobieski paused, conceiving 
the position to be too* strong for attack. A 
trifling incident, however, had the effect of sud- 
denly providing him into a change of purpose 
whimi nad the happiest results. In the early 
ev^ieig, he caught sight of the Grand Vizier 
seated at j(he entrance to his tent, sipping coffee. 

cool mdiiKorence of, this proceeding irritated 
the Polish king to sueh a acme that he gave 
qrders for an immediate assault; the Christians, 
dashed like a thunderbolt into the Moslem ranks ; 
and the Turks, after a brief resistance, fled, 
leaving^tlieir enemies in possessio|^5f the g^nd, 
the whole camp, the artillery, and the baggage. 

The latter eno of the seventeenth and com- 
mencement of the eighteenth centuries, mark a 
period of libtory memorable for the produc- 
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tion 0 ^ military^ genius j but, even when placed 
side by side witli the illustrious names of 
Turenne, (lliarles the Twelfth of Sweden, Peter 
the Great of Jlussia, MarlborougFii Prince Eu-, 
gene, and Yillars^ the fan^ of &ibieski , stands ' 
out brilliantly. It would have been well for 
his country if he had been equally successful 
in domestic legislation. But he was per- 
petually thwarted in his projects of reform and 
he saw the consequences of his fadure with 
(ho prevision of a proph^. At tlie clpse of the 
diet of 1688, he thus addressed the assembly : 
“ What will be pue day the surprise of pos- 
terity to see tliat, after being elevated to such 
a height of glory, we have^sulfered our country 
to ML into the gulf ol rum ; to M, alas t for 
ever. For mysSlf, I may froia tinm to time 
have gained her battles ; out I am powerless to 
sat^e her. ^can do no more than les^e the Mure 
of my^beloved land, not to destiny-^for 1 am a 
ChristfJti— but to God, the High and^MigUty.” 

Eight years after the delivery of thiise me- 
morable words, Sobieski died; and the*jirst 
steps of thatyuin which he predicted were not 
long in making themselves vi^le. Ijie crown 
became subservient to the Kn^ian coirt. 

The first partition of Poland took place in 
1772, at the instigation of Fredenck the 
Great of Prussia. A territory of upwards of 
eiglity-three thousand square miles was thus 
lost to Poland, and gained by Hussia, Prussia, 
and Austria. The nobles at last set to work 
to introduce some of those improvements which 
liad been advocated, a century ^before, by So- 
bieski ; but even then the most important were 
refused. A new code was proposed to the diet« 
with a view to partially emancipating the peasant!. 


With scarcely credible fatuity, the diet rejected 
it. A new constitution, however, was proclaimed 
on the 2nd of May, 1792 ; and by this act the 
throne was made hereditary after the' death of 
Stanislaus Augustus Poniatowski, the reigning 
king. Russia and Prussia opposed the new 
constitution, with the treacherous connivance of 
Poniatowski; and iikl793 there was a second 
partition of Polish soil between the two invading 
powers. The Russians occupied Warsaw ; but 
m the following year occurred the celebrafted 
insurrection of which Kosciusko the leader. 
It succedbed for a Utile while, but was eveni?liially 
crushed out in 1795, when the remainder of the 
distracted country was dijrided between the three 
powoas who had shared the first spoUation. 
The invasion of Prussia and Russia b^ Napoleon 
in 1806, reanimated the hopes of the Poles ; 
but the peace of Tilsit disappointed their more 
sanguine expectations. The greater part of the 
Prussian-Polish territory, however, rBoeived a 
quasi-independence, under the title of thoDucliy 
of Warsaw. This state of thii^ lasted uutu ■ 
the general peace of 1815, when Russia, Prussia, i 
and Austria, resumed possession of the whole of ^ 
the ausient levdom, with the exception of the 
city and smaU Territory of Cracow, whicH were ] 
erected into p. republic. It j^ust be within ) 
the memory of most of our readers that this ^ 
last fragment of independent Poland was scused < 


by Austria in 1846, on the ground that it had 
long be^ a centre of intrigues for the restora- 
tion of the fallen nationality; Cracow was the 
ancient capital of Poland; in its fine old Gothic 
cathedral may be seen memorials of her great 
men, froai ihe heroes of the medneval ages, 

do wu tq Kosciusko. 

H^h Tory though he was. Lord Castlereagh, 
who represented England at the Congress of 
Yiexura in 1815, did the most he could to pro- 
cure for the Poles, not only humane treat- 
ment, but something like freedom. The Em- 
peror Alexander oi Russia showed himself 
especially deprous of according those favours, 
though not 'to the full extent demanded by 


havi)[i^ been erected into a Kingdom of Po- 
land attached to the Russian crown, a consti- 
tution was granted, which guaranteed to the 
people a separate executive, a parliament, a 
national anny, and the use of the national lan- 
guage^ Had the engagement been faithfully 
oWrve^, that part of Poland wlvich fell to the 
Oear would probably ^have remained content. 
But it is in the nature of such comacts to 
a^er shipwreck on the first trial* The sub- 
iects take more advantage of their guaranteed 
liberties than the foreign conqueror is pleased 
to see; repression follows; isolated outbreaks 
among tlie governed, express the old longings 
for nationality and complete freedom; and a 
pretext is soon found by tne despot for fmsifying 
his promises. It was so in Russian Poland; 
and at length, in November, 1830, an insur- 
recUon burst forth, more formidable than any 
that had been seen since the days of Kosciusko. 
To the indignation of Europe, Prussia gave the 
same aid to Russia that she is now rendering ; 
and, after a brief career of success, the patriots 
were defeated in several engagements, and the au- 
tumn of 1831 saw the entire ruin of their plans. 
From that time to this, Russia has spared no 
cruelty or oppression to destroy the nationality 
of the Poles, and to make them a mere undis- 
tinguished element in the Muscovite population. 
A little beforp the close of the insurrection of 
1831, the government of Louis Philippe sought 
the co-operation of England in demanding of 
the Caar^icholas the exeenfion of the stipula- 
tioib of Yienna. Our present Prime Minister 
then held the geals df the Foreign Oifico ; and 
he declined, tc^ interfere, on the ground that 
England was not prepared to support the de- 
mand by “ more direct and effectoal inter- 
ference” with her “ good and faithful ally” of 
Russia. Tennyson, writing at the time, said 
that our neglecting to ** aid (he right” was 

A matter to be wept with team of blood. 

And it wept, a quarter of a century later, 
in the Crimea; for 'there tan be little doubt 
that the impunity with which the Emperor 
Nicholas violated the engagements he had inhe- 
rited, encouraged liim to niake that subsequent 
attempt on the life of “the sick man” which, 
though it terminated in his own humiliation, 
cost the Western Powers dear. 
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It will hare been seen, from the foregoing 
historical sketchy that Poland has at all times 
been fruitful in the production of great men — 
espeeially of men possessing signal military ge- 
nius. There has never been any want of inteuect^ 
or of manhood iti its most rigorous form, in the 
Polish people. Yet the nation has lain for three- 
quarters of a century under the feet of empires 
which in earlier ages felt the might of its sword, 
and one of which, less than two hundred yeajfs 
ago, was saved from destruction by Its valour 
and ability. The causes of this cnange were 
indicated beforehand by Sobieski. kThe constM 
tution of Poland was radically faJ^ie. It was 
contrived for the benefit of a single class, and 
that class used its privileges with cruel selfish- 
ness. Oil the death of««Gasimir the GreSt, in 
1370, the ancient dynasty of Piast,' which had 
held the sceptre from the pre-Christian ages, be- 
came extinct; that of Ja^llon succeeded; and 
subsequently the monarchy was made elective. 
The state was thenceforth called a Republic; 
and a Republic it really was, only of the very 
worst kind. It was an aristocratical Common- 
wealth, headed by a king who was chosen by 
the nobles exclusively, and who was little bettd^ 
than their puppet. The mutud jealousies of 
the great lords, whioli the monarch was power- 
less to check, often paralysed the whole forces 
of the country when they were moat needed. 
This, says an old account of Poland, published 
in 1701, "was the reason why the King of 
Sweden, with an army of forty thousand, re- 
duced to the last extremity a country whose 
least armies generally exceeded two hundred 
thousand fighting men. Por their misunder- 
standing [that of the noblesTis such, and the 
authority of their prince so - little, that, before 
the diet is assembled, and the gentry come to a 
resolution, the enemy have time to do what 
they please, there being no place of strength to 
put a stop to tliem until they come to Warsaw.” 
The privileges and immunities of the nobles were 
of the most extravagant kind. They had the 
power of life and death over their vassals, who 
were no better than slaves. The#laws were so 
ordered as to lead to a cpnstant accumulation 
of prbpcrty in the hiinds of the great landowners. 
The house of a nobleman was a secure asy^im 
for persons who had committed* any crime; for 
no one had the right to take tli(%i thence with- 
out the consent of the mastei*. The judges 
dared not cause a noblemanfs serf to be arrested, 
or his effects to be seized. 'Noblemen and their 
vassals paid no toll or duty on the cattle, 
com, &c., which they exported. All civil posts 
and ecclesiastical dignities were usurped by the 
territorial lords, to the exclusion of every other 
class ; none but noblemen were qualified to pos- 
sess estatps, with the exception of the burghers . 
of Cracow and four other cities ; and such was 
the disrepute of commerce, that the fact of 


engaging in trade caused a nobleman to forfeit 
the privueges of his birth. The* condition of the 
lower orders was, of course, jproportionately 
Wretched. Our old friend Peter Heylyn, writing 
in 1629, says that the gentlemen were " free,” 
but that the peasants lived " in miserable sub- 
jection to th(^ lords.” And the account from 
which we have already quoted, and which de- 
scribes tbo state of things existing more than 
seventy years later than the d^s of Heylyn, 
speaks of the agricultural popufation as "the 


speaks of the agricultural popuration as "the 
poorest wretches in the world, having not the 
least thipg which they call their own, and being 
subject to their lords, that treat them worse than 
galley-slaves. If a neighbour kills a boor, it is but 

ra the price he is rated at, and the business 
e-up. And whereas in other countries a 
nobleman is said to be worth so ro^U a ye^, 
here lie is said to be master bf so mShy slaves, 
who work hard, live oii little, and dwell in Mtiful 
cabins, da&bed with mud, and covered witSstraw. 
Theif children play, sleep, and eat with the pigs, 
whilst the father makes use of the hog-trough 
and cow-rack fop table and bed.” - 
Such v|is the ^t of the Polish peasantry up to 
the time ot the pamtion ; it gops far to explain the 
fall of a country once great and powerful. The 
nobility wrangled over their dishonest privileges 
while the enemy was at the gates ; and, when the 
straggle came, the masses had no heart to strike 
manfully for the preservation of an independence 
from foreign rule, which meant only " miserable 
subjection” to native oppressors. Of all forms 
of despotism, the aristocratical is the most de- 
basing and cruel — ^the most devoid of reason and 
conscience. It was that which opened the 
door of Poland to Russia, Prussia, and Austria; 
and, if the vanquished nationality could be re- 
storedcio-morrow, it would be ruined a second 
time, unless the Polish nobility (as we have 
reason to hope) have at length learnt wisdom 
from tlie humdiation and sorrow which their 
tyrants have forced them to endure. 
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ll lady tree from ^personal vanity it is my Julia. 
Why, your thoughts run by nature away from 
yourself ; you were born fo^ others.” 

Henkughtcr kissedbergratjBfully.and saiiled ; 
but, after a pause, said, sorrowfully, Ah, tlmt 
1 was the old Julia, as seen with your dear, eyes. 

I have almost forgotten her. The new one is 
what I tell you, deay iqamma, and that” (with 
sudden fervour) is a dreamy, wandering/ vain, 
egotistical, hysterical, abominable girl.” 

“ Let me kiss this monster that I nave brought 
into the world,” said Mrs. Dodd. And nowl<|; 
me tliink.” She rested her eyes ^Im and pene- 
trating upon her daughter; andut this mere 
look, but a very searching one, the colour 
mounted and mounted iuJuliVs clieek strangely. 

“Afkr all,” said ]\lrs. Dodd, thoughtfully, 
j "yours is a critical age; perhaps my child® is 
turning to a woman ; my rosebud <0 a rose.^' 
And she sighed. Mothers will sigb. at tlyngs 
none other ever sighed at. 

I " To a weed, I tear,” replied Julia. " What 
I will you say when I own I felt no real joy at 
I Edward’s return this time? And yesterday I 
cried, ‘ Do get aw£^, and don’t pester me !* ” % 
i "To your brother? Oh!” 

; " Oil no, mamma, tliat wab to poor Spot. He 

I jumped on me in a reverie, a^l affection, poor 
thing.” 

I " Well, for your comfort, dogs do not ap- 
i predate the niceties of our language.” 

I "lam afraid they do ; wlien we kick them.” 

Mrs. Dodd smiled at the admission implied 
! . here, and the deep penitence it was uttered with, 
j But Julia remonstrated, "Oh no! no! dop’t 
laugh at me, but help me with your advice : you 
I are so wise and so experienced : you must have 
I been a girl before you were an angel. You 

i must know what is the matter witli me, 0, do 

S ' jure me ; or else kill me, for I cannot go 
e this, all my affections deadened, and my 
I peace disturbed.” 

! And now the mother looked serious and 
I thoughtful enough ; and the daughter watched 
her furtiveljr; “Julia,” said Mrs. Dodd, very 
gravely, "if it was not my child, reared under 
iny eye, and nev^ separated from me a single 
day, I should say, this young lady is either 
; aflUcted with some complaint, .and it affeotf her 
I nerves, and spirits; or else she has — she is — ^wliat 
inexperienced young people call ' in love.* You 
ueca not look so frightened, child ; nobody in 
their senses suspects you of imprudence or in- 
delicacy; and therefore I feel quite sure that 
your constitution is at a crisis, or your health 
has suffered some shock ; pray Heaven it may 
not be a serious one. You will have the best 
advice, and without delay, I promise you.” 
During the pronunciation of this judgment 
i Julia’s countenance was really a sight, ^ways 
I traiisparent, it was now nearly prismatic, so 
; swiftly did various emotions chase one another 

1 over those vivid features, emotions that seemed 

.j strangely disproportioned to the occasion; for 
■ I among tiieuirwcre hope, and fear, and shame, 
j But when Mrs. Dodd arrived at her prosaic 
1 1 conclusion, a kaleidoscope seemed suddenly to 

il • • . 


shut, so abruptly did the young face losc‘'it3 mo- 
bility and life; and its owner said, sjjdly and al- 
niost doggedly, “ My only hope was in you and 
your wisdonf^,"qot in qasty- doctors.” 

This expression, so flattering, at first siglit, to 
a great profession, was but a feminine ellipse ; 
she meant “ doctors whose ])rescriptions are 
nasty.” However, tJic learned reader has al- 
ready seen she was not behind lier sex in feats 
of grammar. r 

Tliat very evening, Mrs. Dodd sent a servant 
into the town with a note like a cocked-hat, and 
next mSrning Mr. Coleman the apothecary called. 
Mrs. Dodd introduced the patient, and soon 
as he had examined her pulse and tongue,# gave 
her a signal to retire, and detailed her symptoms : 
loss of sleep, unevenness of spirits, listlessness, 
hysteria. AJi*. Coleman lia.tened r«^rcntia% ; 
then gave his opinion: that there was no^signof 
consumption, nor indeed of any organic disorder ; 
but ccRisiderable functional derangement, which 
it v^buld be prudent to arrest. He bowed out 
profoundly, and in one hour a buttoned boy 
called and deli^red a smart salute ; a box of 
twciity-ISght piik ; and a bottle containing six 
draughts : the quantity of each was determined 
by liorizontal glass lines raised on the phial at 
equal distances : the pills contained aloes, co- 
locynth, soap, and another ingredient 1 have 
unlortunately forgotten: the draught, steel, 
columba root, camphor, and cardamoms. Two 
pills for every night, a draught three times a 
day. 

" I do not quite understand this, Julia,” said 
Mrs. Dodd ; " here are pills for a fortnight, but 
^he bottle will last only two days.” 

The mystery was cleared by the pretty page 
arriving every other day with a fresh phial, and 
a military flourish of hand to cap. 

After the third bottle (as topers say), Mrs. 
Dodd felt uneasy. All this saluting, and liring 
of phials, at measured intervals, smacked of 
routine and nonchalance too much to satisfy 
her tender anxiety ; and s^me instinct whispered 
that an airy creature, threatened with a myste- 
rious malady, would not lower herself to be cured 
bj machinery. 

So she sext for Mr. Osmond, a consulting 
surgeon, who bore a high reputation it Barking- 
ton. He came; and proved too plump for that 
completo elegance sh^ would have desired in a 
medical attendant ; but had a soft hand, q gpiitle 
touch, and^a subdued manner. He spoke to the 

S alient with a kindness, which won the mother 
irectly; had every hope of setting her right 
without any violent or disagreeable remedies ; 
but, wlHii she had rctirect altered his tone, and 
told Mrs. Dodd seric^tisly she had done well to 
send for him in time ; it was a case of " Hy- 
percssthesia” (Mrs. Dodd clasped her hands in 
alarm), " or, as unprofessional persons would 
say, ‘ excessive sensibility.’ ” ^ 

!M?s. Dodd was somewhat mieved. Trans- 
lation blunts th underbolts. She told him she 
had always feared for her child on that score. 
But was sensibility curable P Could a nature 
be changed ? 


He* replied, that the Idiosyncrasy could not ; 
bat its morbid excess could, especially when; 
taken in^time. Advice was iijenerally called in | 
too late. However, here the only serious 
symptom was the Insomnia. “ We must treat 
her for that,” said he, writing a prescription ; 
“but for the rest, active employment, long 
walks, or rides, and a change of scene and 
associations, will be all that will be required. 
In these casof,” resumed Mr. Osmond, “con- 
nected as they are with Hyperoemia, medical men | 
consider moaerate venesection to be indicated.” 

“Venesection ? Why, that is bleeding,” ejacu- ■ 
lated Mrs. Dodd, and looked aghast. 

Mr. Osmond saw her repugnance, and flowed 
aside : “ But here, where Kephalalgia and other 
symptoms are wanting, it is not called for in the 
least; in^d, woi^d do unadvisable.” He then 
put on Ills gloves, saying carelessly, “The diet, 
of coTii^e, must be Antiplilogistic.” . 

Mrs. Dodd thanked him warmly for 4he intc- 
. rest he had shown, and, after ringing thef bell, 
accompanied him herself to the head of the stairs, 
and then asked him would he ^d to his kindness 
by telling her where she coula buy t 'mt^ 

Mr. Osmond looked surprised at the question, 
and told her any chemist would make it up for 
her. It was only a morphine pi^l, to be taken 
every night. 

“Oh, I do not mean the prescription,” ex- 
plained Mrs. Dodd, “ but the new food the dear 
child is to take ? An — flo — Gistic, was it ? I had 
better write it down, sir;” and ^he held her wee 
ivory tablets ready. 

Mr. Osmond stared, then smiled superior : 
“ Antiphlogistic is not an esculent, it is a me- 
dical term.” 

“ There, sec my ignorance !” said Mrs. Dodd, 
swectlj. * 

lie replied courteously, “ I am afraid it is, ‘ Sec 
my rudeness, talking Greek to a lady.’ But it is 
impossible to express medical ideas by popular 
terms. ‘Antiphlogistic’ is equivalent to non- 
inflammatory. Yoi^ must know that nearly all 
disorders arise from, or are connected with, 
‘phlegmon,’ that is, morbid heat ; inflammation. 
Then a curative system antagonistic to hea#, in 
short, ail Antiphlogistio treaimciit, restores tlie 
healLliy«equilibrium by the cooling effect^ of ve- 
nesection or cupping in violent cases, followed 
by drastic agents, and^by vesication and even 
salivation if - necessary— don’ t be alarmed ! No- 
thing in so mild a case as this indicates the 
exhibition of active remedies — and, in ail cases, 
serious or the reverse, .the basis of tho treatment 
is a light abstemious diet ; a diet at once lower- 
ing and cooling ; in one woni, Antiphlogistic, j 
Let us say then, for breakfast, dry toast with very 
little butter — no coffee — cocoa (from the nibs), 
or weak tea; for luncheon, beef -tea or mutton- 
broth: for dinner, a- slice of roast cliicken, and 
tapioqgn ottriiimolinai pudding. 1 would give 
her one glass of sherry, but no more, and^ancy- 
water; it would be as well Jo avoid brown 
meats, at all events for the present. With these 
precautions, my dear madam, 1 think your 
Algety will soon be happily removed.” 


Upon the good surgeon’s departure, Mrs. Dodd 
went in search of «Julia, and told her she was 
charmed with him. “ So kind and considerate. 
He enters into my solicitude, and seems to par- 
take it ; and, he speaks under his breath, and 
selects his expressions. You are to take a nar- 
cotic, and long walks, and an antiphlogistic 
diet.” 

Julia took her long walks and light diet ; and 
became a little pale at times, and had fewer 
bursts of high spirits iu the intervals of depres- 
I sion. Her mother went with her care to a female 
friend. Ti4 lady said she would not trust to 
surgeons atjld apothecaries ; she would have a 
downright physician. “ Why not go to the top 
of the tree at once, and call iu Dr. Short ? You 
have heard of him ?” * 

• “ Oh yes ; I have even met him in society ; a 
most refjned person; I will certainly follow 
your advice and consult liim. Oh, thank you. 
Mis. Bosanquet ! A propos, do you consider him 
skilful P” 

“Oil, immensely; he is a particular friend 
of my husband’s.” 

, This was so convincing, that off went another 
three-cocked note, and next day a dark green 
carriage and pair dashed up to Mrs. Dodd’s door, 
and Dr. Short bent himself iu an arc, got out, 
and slowly mounted the stairs. He was six feet 
two^ wonderfully thin, livid, and gentleman- 
like. Fine long head, keen eye, lantern jaws. 
At sight of him Mrs. Dodd rose and smiled, 
Julia started and sat trembling. He stepped 
across the room inaudibiy, and, after the usual 
civilities, glanced at the patient’s tongue, and 
touched her wrist delicately. “ Pulse is rapid,” 
said he. 

Mrs. Dodd detailed tho symptoms. Dr. Short 
listened with the patient politeness of a gentle- 
man, to whom all this was superfluous, lie 
asked for a sheet of note-paper, and divided it 
30 gently, he seemed to be persuading one thing 
to be two ; he wrote a pair of prescriptions, and 
whilst thus employed looked up every now and 
then and conversed with the ladies. 

“You have a slight subclavicular affection. 
Miss Dodd: 1 meafi, a little pain under the 
shoulder-blade.” • 

•‘No, sir,” said Julia, quietly. 

Dr. Short looked a little surprised; his fe- 
male patients rarely coutradicted him. Was it 
for them to disown things he was so good as to 
assign them ? 

“ Ah 1” said he, “you are not conscious of it : 
all tho better ; it must be slight ; a mere uneasi- 
ness : no more.” He then numbered the pre- 
scriptions 1 , 2, and. advised Mrs. Dodd to drop 
No. 1 after the eighth day, and substitute No. 2, 
to be continued until convalescence. He put 
ou his gloves, to le#re. Mrs. Dodd, then, with 
some hesitation, asked him humbly whether she 
might ask him what the disorder was. “ Cer- 
tainly, madam,” said be, graciously; “your 
daughter is labouring under a slight torpidity of 
the liver. The first prescription is active, and 
is to clear the gland itself, and the biliiiry ducts, 
of the excretory accumulation ; and the second 
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murmur; very slight.’* He deposited the in- 
strument^eand said, not without a certain shade 
of satisfaction that his. research had not been 
fruitless, The Heart is the peccant organ.” 

“Oh, sir! is it serious?** said poor Mrs. 
Dodd. ' 

“ By no means. Try this ** (he scratched a 
prescription which would not have misbecome 
the tomb of Cheop^ ; “ and come again in a 
month.** Tiil^l He struck a bell. That 
•‘ting** said, “Go, live Guinea! and another 
come!** • .* . 

“Heart disease now!** said Mrs. Dodo, sinking 
back in her hired carriage, and the tears were in 
her^atient eyes. 

“ My own, owh mamma,** said J alia, e^cstly, 
“ do not distress yourself 1 lhave no disease m 
t8e worl^^ut my old, old, old oji^e, of being a 
naughty, wayward girl. As for you, mamma, 
you hflf e resigned your own judgmeiH to your 
inferiors, and that* is both our misfortunes. 
Dear, dear mamma, do take me to a doctres^next 
time, if you have not had enough.** 

“ To a what, love P” - 
“A she-doctor, then.** ^ 

“A female physician, child ?^ There is no 
such thing. Ho; assurance is becoming a 
characteristic of our sex : but we have not yet 
intruded ourselves into the learned professions; 
thank Heaven.” 

“ Excuse me, mamma, there are one or two ; 
for the newspapers say so.** 

“ Well, dear, there are none lA tins country ; 
happily.” 

“ What, not in London?** 

“No.” ♦ 

“ Then what m the use of such a great over- 
grown place, all smoke, if there is nothing in it 
you cannot find in the country ? Let us go back 
to Barkin^on this very day, this minute, this 
instant ; mi, pray, pray.” 

“And so you shall — to-morrow. But you 
must pity your poor mother’s anxiety, and see 
Dr. Chalmers first.”* 

“ Oh, mamma, not another surgeon ! He fright- 
ened me; he hurt me; 1 never heard of such 
a thing ; he ought to be ashamed of himself oh, 
please not anotlier surgeon.” • 

“ It fo not a surgeon, dear ; it is thcKkiurt 
Physician.” 

The Court Physician^ detected “ a somewhat 
mQiddd condition of the great nervous ceutres.” 
To an inquiry whether there was Ifcart-disease, 
he replied, “ Pooh I” On being told Sir William 
had announced heart-disease, he said, Ah ! that 
alters the case entirely.” He maintained, how- 
ever, that it must be trifling, and w^Kild go no 
further, the nervous sysfom once restored to its 
healthy tone. “ O, J upiter, aid us 1 Blue pill 
and black draught.” 

Dr. Kenyon round the mucous membrane was 
irritated aM|equircd soothing. “ 0, Jupiter, &c. 


Blue pill and oeidlitz powder.” • 

Mrs. Dodd returned home Ansoled and con- 
fused; Julia listless and apKhetio. Tea was 
ordered, with two or three kinds of bread, thin- 
nest slices of meat, and a blaaft mange, &c., 


their favourite repast after inourney ; and, wliilst 
the tea was drawing, Mrs. Dodd looked over the 
card-trav and enumerated the visitors that had 
called during their absence : “Dr. Short — Mr. 
Osmond-^Mra. Hetheringtou — ^Mr. Alfred Har- 
dic — Lady Dewry — Mrs. and Miss Bosanquet. 
What a pity Edward was not at home, dear ; Mr. 
Alfred Hardie’s visit must have been to him.” 

“Oh, of course, mamma.” 

“A very manly young gentleman.” 

“ Oh yes. No. He is so rude.” 

“Is he ? • Ab, he was ill just then, and pain 
irritates gerHemen : they are not accustomed to 
it, poor Thiligs.” ' 

“ That is l^e you, dear mamma ; making ex- 
cuse for one.” J ulia added, faintly, “ but he is 
so impetuous.” * 

• “ 1 have a daughter who reconciles me to im- 
petuositjr/ And ne ntus^ have a good heart, lie 
was so kind to mv boy.” 

Julia looked down smiling; hut presently 
seemeq to be seized with a spirit of contradic- 
tion; she began to pick poor Alfred to pieces; 
he was this, that, and the other; and then so 
hold, she might say impudbnt. 

Mrs. Dodd replied calmly that he was very 
kind to her boy. 

“Oh, mamma, you cannot approve all the 
words he spoke.” 

“It is not worth while to remember all the 
words young gentlemen speak, novv-a-days ; he 
was very kind to my boy, 1 remember that.” 

The tea was now ready, and Mrs. Dodd sat 
doj^n, and nailed a cliAir, with a smile of invita- 
tion for Julia to come and sit beside her. But 
Julia said, “ In one minute, dear,” and left the 
room. 

When she came back, she fluttered up to her 
mother and kissed her vehemently, tlicn sat 
dow'n radiant. “ Ah 1” said Mrs. Dodd, “ why, 
you are looking yourself once more. How do 
you feel now ? Better ?” 

“How do I feel? Let me see: the world 
seems one e-Aor-mous flower-garden, and Me the 
butterfly it all belongs to.” Slic spake, and 
to confirm her words the airy thing went walLz- 
tug, sailing, and flutforing round the room, and 
sipping mamma every nofr and then on the 
wmg. 

In this buojAncy she remained some twenty- 
four hours ; and then came clouds and chills, 
which, in their turn, gave way to exultation, 
duly followed by depression. Her spirits 
were so uncertain, that things too minute to 
justify narration turned the scale either way: 
a word from Mrs. Dodd— a new face at St. Anne’s 
Church looking devoutly her way— a piece of 
town gossip distilled in her ear by Mrs. Max- 
ley— and she was sprightly or languid, and both 
more than reason. ' 

Mrs. Dodd had not the clue ; and each extreme 
caused her anxiety; for her own constitution, 
and her exjperience of life, led her to connect 
heMth, and happiness too, with gentle, even 
spirits. 

One drizzly afternoon they were sitting silent 
and saddish in the drawing-room, Mrs. Dodd 
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correcting the mechanical emna in a drawing of 
Julia’s, and admixing the rare dash and vigour, 
and Julia doggedly studying Dr. Whatmey’a 
Logic, with now ana then a sigh, when suddenly 
a trumpet seemed to articulate in the little hall : 
‘‘Mesti-ess Doedd at home P” 

The lady rose fi*Qm ]]^r seat, and said with a 
smile of pleasure, “ I hear a voice.' ’ 

The door opened, and in darted a hard featured, 
grey headed man, laughing and shouting like a 
schoolboy broke loose. He cried out, “ Aha ! 
I’ve found y’ out at last.” Mrs. Dodd glided to , 
meet him, and put out both her hanw, the nalms 
downwards, with the prettiest air pf ladylike 
cordiality; lie shook them heartily. ^'The 
vagabins said y’ had left the town ; but y’^iiad I 
only flitted from the qtiay to the subbubs; 
Hwas a pashint put me on the sciut of ye. .And 
how are y’ all these years ? an’ how’s Sawmill?” 

“ Saw mill ! “VVliat is that P” 

“It’s just your husbaud. ' Isn’t his nahie 
Sawmill?*’ 

“ Dear, no ! Have you forgotten ?— David.” 

" Ou, ay. I knew it was some Scripcher Pe- 
trarch or another, Daavid, or Naathan, or SaWf 
mill. He is a iine lad any way-^and how is he, 
and where is heP” 

Mrs. Dodd replied that he was on the seas, but 
expect 

“Then I wish him well off ’em, confound ’em 
onenali ! Hsdloa ! why, this will be the little girl 
grown up int* a wuuiman while ye look round.” 

“Yes, my good friend; ana her mother’s 
darling.” 

“ And she’s a bonny loss, 1 can tell yc. But 
no freend to the Dockers, I see.” 

“ Ah 1” said Mrs. Dodd, sadly, “ looks are de- 
ceitful; she is under medical advice at this 
very ” 

“ Well, that won’t hurt her, unless slie takes 
it.” And lie burst into a ringing laugh : but, 
in the middle of it, stopped dead short, and his 
face elongated. “ Lordsake, mad’m,” said he, 
impressively, “mind what y’ are at, though; 
Barkton’sjustatrapfor fanciful femuls : there’s 
a n’oily ass called Osmond, and a canting cut- 
throat called Ste^dienson, hnd a genteel, cada- 
veris old assassin called Short, as long as a may- 
pole ; they’d soon take the rose out of Mbs 
tlorec’s cheek here. Why, they *4 starve Cupid, 
an’ vcneseck Venus, an’ hlbter Pomonee, l^e | 
vagabins.” | 

Mrs. Dodd looked a little confused, and ex- 
clianged speaking glances with Julia. However, I 
she said, calmly, “I hace consulted Mr. Osmond, I 
and Dr. Short ; but have not relied on them alone. 
I have taken her to Sir William Best. And to 
Dr. Chalmers. And to Dr. Kenyon.” And s)>e 
felt invulnerable behind her phaumx of leaming 
and reputation. * 

“ Good Hivens !” roared the visitor, “ what a 
gauntlet o’ gabies for one girl to run ; and come 
out picter of health. My 

faith, y^ are tougher ' than ye 

“ My dausp^ii name is J ulij^” observed Mrs. 
DbcM, a little h^ghtily ; but instantly recover- 


ing herself, she said, “ This is Dr. Sampson, love, 
an old friend of your mother’s.” « 

“And th* Author an’ Invintor of th’ great 
Chronothairmal Therey o’ Midioine, th’ Unity 
remodicity an* Bemittency f’ all disease,” put in 
the visitor, with such prodigious swiftness of 
elocution, that the words went tumbling over 
one another like railway carriages out on plea- 
sure, and the sentence was a pile of loud, indis- 
tinct syllables. o 

Julia’s lovely eyes dilated at this clishmaclaver, 
and she bowed coldly. *Dr. Sampson was repul- 
sive to hSr : lie had revealed in this short inter- 
view, nearly all the characteristics of voice, 
speech, and manner, slie had been taught fsom 
.infancy to shun: boisterous, geaticulatory, idio- 
matic; and bad taken the discourse out of her 
mamma’s mouth, twice ; nout Albioif^illa Wilb 
a Bed Indiau nut in one respect : here, nphody 
interrupted. •* 

Mrs.Bodd had little personal egotism, but she 
had aFmother’s, and could uot spare this oppor- 
tunity of adding another Doctor to her collec- 
tion : BO she said- hurriedly, “ Will you pernut 
me to shrf.v you what your learned confreres 
have prescribed herP” Julia sighed aloud, and 
deprecated the subject with eaniest furtive 
signs ; Mrs. Dodd would not see them. Now, 
Dr. Sampson was himself afflicted with what 1 
shall venture to call a mental ailment ; to wit, a 
furious intolerance of other men’s opinions ; he 
had not even patience to hear them. 

“ Mai — dear-r-mad’m,” said he, hastily, “when 
you’ve told me their names, that’s enough. 
Short treats her for liver, Sir William goes" in 
foi^’ lung disease. or heart, Chalmers sis it’s the 
nairves, and Kinyon the mukis meinhriii ; and 
/say they are fools and lyres all four.” 

“ Juua !” ejaculated Mrs. Dodd, “ tiiis is very 
extraordin^.” 

“ No, it is not extraordinary,” cried Dr. Samp- 
son, defiantly : “ nothing is extraordinary. And 
d’ye think I’ve known these shallow men thirty 
years, and not plumbed ’umj” 

“ Shallow, my good friend ? Excuse me I they 
are the ablest men in your own branch of your 
own^^learned profession.” 

“Th’ ablest li! .Oh, you mean the money- 
maklngest : now listen me ! our lairued*'Profes- 
sion is a rascally one. It is like a barrel of 
beer. What rises to ^he top?” Here he 
paused for a moment, then answered hisQ£/)lf 
furiously, “Tub Scuh !” 

This, blast blown, ho moderated a little. 
“Look seel” said he, “up to three or four 
thousand a year, a Docker is often an honest man, 
and some^mes knows something of midicine; 
not much, because it i&' not taught anywhere ; 
but if he is making over five thousand, he must 
be a rogue, or else a fool : either he has booed 
an’ booed, and cript an’ crawled, int* wholesale 
collusion with th’ apothecary an’ t^uloostoheur 
— the tVo iockeys that drive John Bull’s faemily 
coach — ana tlievkre sucking the pashint togither, 
like a leash o’ leches ; or else he has turned 
spicialist ; has tacked his name to some poplar 
disorder, realH>r imagpiary; it needn’t exist to 
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be poj^ar, Nov, those four you Have been to 
are spicialists, and that means monomaniuos — 
why on ahrth didn’t ye come to me among the 
rest? — their buddies exspatiate in West-ind. 
squares, bat theif souls dwell in a n’alley ivery 
man Jack of ’em : Abetford’s in Stomich Alley, 
Chalmers’s in Natrve Court, Short’s niver stirs 
out o’ Liver Lane, Paul’s is stuck fast in Kidney 
Close, Kinyon’s in Mukis Membrin Mews, and 
Hibbards’s in Lung Passage. Look see ! nkt 
time y’ are out^of sorts, stid o’ consulting three 
bats an a n’owl at a guinea the piece, send direct 
to me, and I’ll give y’ all their opiiuon^ and all 
their nrescriptions, gratis. And deeviuch dear 
ye’Jl nnd ’em at the price, tf ye swallow ’m.” 

Mrs. Dodd thanked him coldly for the offer, 
but said she womd be more grateful if he would 
s^ow his ^eriority to persons of known ability, 
by just offing her tiaumiter on the spot. * . 

“ t^ll, I Will,’.’ said he, carelessly . rand all his 
fire diea out of him. “Put out yoUr tongue f 
—Now your pulse !” * ^ 

THE POLISH STRUGGI^E POJ LIFE. 

The western corner of the map of Knssia is 
a small projecting spot, inscribed “ Kingdom’ of 
Poland’’ (because it has no king); and is all 
which is apparent, in name, of the goodly 
territory known as Poland previous<N;o 1772. 
Tills Hussian province resembles the summit 
of a hill overtopping the waters of a mighty 
inundation. It is the Ararat* of the Polish 
world. All the rest of the titular country has 
been submerged and swamped by the encroach- 
ing waves of a threefold deluge. Posen, ’V%1- 
liyiiia, Galicia, and the rest, are no longer 
Polish, but respectively Prussian, Kussinn, and 
Austrian. Poland is a victim whose members 
have been' swallowed by three separate political 
boa-constrictors. Are reunion and resuscitation 
possible ? or, Is she digested and dead ? arc 
the leading questions of the day. 

Poland is cut off* from Western Europe not 
only by geographical distance, but also Iby the 
peculiarities of her lanj^age, which is so com- 
plex and difficult that roles are apt to say xhat 
no foreigner can ever learn it thoroughly. ^ They 
vaunt its richness, variety, a?id power ; itnd it 
is still a living language, and a bond of union 
amongst those Who sjjleak it. It u the most 
pcf ifet of the Slavonic dialects, fy superior to 
Hussion. It has great aptitu^ for inversion, 
like Latin and Greek. It is particularly clear 
and precise. Its nouns have seom cases, and, 
like the Greek, three numbers inste^id of two. 
The adjectives (and eveg some substantives, as 
proper names) mredeclined by genderand number. 
Tlie necessity of employing the article in some 
cases, and the power of dispensing with it in 
other^ a great advantage. And in the 
Polisfn conj^ationsi there is no need t(^ employ 
the personal pronoun incesscmtly, because tiie 
terminations of the verb fulfil Aeir office. Those 
terminations go so far as to mdicate the gender 
of the pemous speaking or spokeij of. Add to 


all thib' ah atbufidanee of angmentatives and 
diminutites, like the ItaHaft, ahd you have a 
langua^ which in itself ocmstiti^es a national 
Freemasohiy. On the other hand, the Poles are 
admirable linguists with regard to languages not 
their 

Cfid national customs are cherished. The 
danoda and' fStes are completely national; 
nothing is borrowed, all is original. The Swie- 
cone, or Blessing, is die of their most interest- 
ing custorms. It is a repast served after mass 
on Easter Sunday, of wnich the whole family 
^partakes stajiding. Most of the dishes, pre- 
pared beforehand, are served cold. It is not 
permitted lb taste of the feast before the 
oenediotiou by the priest; whence the name. 
The* tables are sometimes laid and garnished 
several days beforehand, in rooms carelully 
Ibcked to keep out intruders. On Easter Day, 
after the blessing, everybody wishes everybody 
a Jiappy year.^ Before the beginning of, the 
meal, the host offers blessed eggs to his guests, 
who asc obliged to accept them. 

In old times, the Blessing was a weighty 
matter. The Palatiu Sapieha served to a number 

Lithuanian and Polish lords a lamb prepared 
with pistachio unts. The lamb represented 
the A^us Dei, and was surmounted by a little 
On another ’side were four wild boars 
(filing the four seasons) stuffed with ham and 
sausages. Further on, were twelve stags 
(typical of the months of the year) roasted 
whole, wHh their horns gilt, and filled with 
rabbits, bares, and pheasaUts. Fifty-two tarts, of 
enormous circumference, answered to the num- 
ber of weeks. Three hundred and sixty -five 
cakes called to mind the days of the year. 
Wine was supplied in silver vessels of corre- 
sponding multitude. 

The custom of the Blessing still exists. In 
Warsaw, and other large towns, the Easter re- 
joicings last a fortnight. In the country, the 
gentry invite their friends to sojourn with ihcm 
the same space of time. The peasants, even, keep 
the feast as well as they can, with eggs, sausages, 
roast lamb, ham, and cakes made wiih saffron and 
plums. These natioijpl observances are not swept 
away by the absorption infjp Russian territory. 
The people cling to them more closely than ever. 

The partition*of Poland is a liistorical event with 
which our readers arc familiar ; and for nearly one 
hundred yeai% the Muscovite govermneut has 
been striv^ing to obliterate the landmarks which 
divide it from its sliare of the spoil. All methods 
have been tried, except impartial and liberal treat- 
ment. Polish patriots now hold that any com- 
promise with Russia w'onld be the worst step 
that Poland could take ; and they give their 
reasons. They are obliged to arrive at the con- 
viction that the ol!4.^et of their oppression is not 
to conquer the insurrection, but to crush the 
country utterly. Orie general has been publicly 
acoused of onering five roubles (almut sixteen 
shillings) for every insurgent’s head brought to 
him by the peasants. For him, of course, one 
head is as good as another, provided it only be 
Polish. Superior officens in the Russiaji service, 
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wlio still have hearts, prefer suicide to the 
execntion of orders which degrade both the 
Russian arnijr and its leaders. . 

When the* emperor’s brother arrived in 
Warsaw, patriots feared ,that the population, 
worn out by long suffering and seduced by 
brilliant promises, might be persuaded to give up 
tlie silent protest which they had hitherto so 
firmly persevered m. If they were to believe the 
flattering rumours wafted from St. Petersburg, e : 
new era was about to commence for the wretched 
people, and the prince was come to inaugurate 
a new and national policy. But the Russian 
court, although alarmed at the attitude of all 
parties in ancient Poland, and the sympathy which 
it excited in Western Europe, merely wanted to 
deceive France and England by apparent Aon- 
cession, and to cheat the Poles of their indepen- 
dence while holding out magnificent promise^. 
Tlie Grand-Duke Constantine and the Marquis 
Wiclopolski did their best to effect what, iu pri- 
vate file, would be called a swindling transaction. 

The grand-duke issued patriotic proyplama- 
lions ; he addressed gracious words to the shoe- 
maker Hiszpanski ; he warmly appealed to.Gouut 
AndriS Zamoyski to make friendly advances ta 
the Marquis Wiclopolski ; he gave the name of 
Waclaw to his new-oom son, and confided him to 
a Polish nurse : all which were pilot-balloons 
and baits, to entice consistent patriots and 
eminent citizens into the meshes of the great 
Muscovite net. The Poles were to abandon 
their future chances of independence ; in return, 
no offer was made either of the constitution of 
1815, or of a national army, or of the Poli|h 
flag, or individual liberty, or of the freedom of 
the press, or of the reunion of the ancient 
provinces to the kingdom of Poland. All these 
were claimed by the Poles ; nothing was given. 

One instance will illustrate the animus of 
Russia towards Poland. The mother of an 
insurgent who had been taken prisoner, lately 
implored the grand -duke’s clemency. The 
prince, perhaps touched with pity, perhaps 
conscious that tyranny must have its limits, 
referred the case to General Rozimoff, and in- 
quired whether he might bj allowed to do any- 
thing for the piisoner. The general replied that 
the man belonged to . the very worst class of 
offenders, and that he had killed three Russians 
in a skirmish. ' The mother rejoined that it was 
false; for the Dziennik Pouwizeckny fthe 
oflicid journal) had stated that ao RiCssian had 
perished, in that encounter. 

The mask has fallen, and Russia once more 
shows herself the same as she was uudek 
Cailieriue, Suvarrow, and Nicholas. Count; 
Andre Zamoyski, torn from his dying wife, 
was transported to St. Petersburg and sent into 
exile. Count Roniker, marshal of the nobility 
of Podolia, and aU the marshals of the districts 
of that province, were arrested aiid imprisoned. 
Rut the ukase concerning discretional recruiting 
in Poland (the discretion being exercised by the 
! Russian authorities) is what, has made the yoke 
^ unbearable, as a Very little explanation will show. 

I ^ By an impede order of the year 183A, the 


inhabitants of Poland were assimilated to those 
of the Russian empire, as far as regards military 
service. Consequently, since that date, the 
.kingdom of Poland has been included in the 
general military system^ and .has been obliged 
to conform to the measures generally taken 
throughout the empire in furmshing its con- 
tingent number of men. So far, there appears 
no great oppression or injustice to wards a con- 
quered, or rather a violently annexed, population. 

I In the empire, the eastern aifll the western 
regions have alternately supplied, every other 
^.year, tbq required number of recruits ; but the 
kingdom of Poland, which,, in virtue of an 
ukase of 18 SI:, oughtrto furnish an annual con- 
tingent,' had still only to furnish half the j&'ro- 
portional number of men seqiflred every two 
years from each half of the empire. This 
regulation lasl^d until 1855, •the ye^>^i which 
the last recruitment took plaqe. On therSGth 
of August, 1856, shortly after the end^f the 
Grimeaif war, the general recruitment was 
suspended for three years,, and then again for 
three years more. 

At presept, wit^L^the intention of prevpting, 
as far as p&sible, any increase of the contingent, 
by the formation of a strong reserve (and also 
to fill up the vacancies in the army and navy), 
his majesty ordained, by his ukase of the 1st 
of September last, a general levy, for the year 
1863, in#both the eastern and the western 
regions, and consequently, as a matter of course, 
in the kingdom of Poland also. So far, the 
emperor’s treatment of his subjects is impartial 
and eoual. But the tyrant’s unfair and oppres- 
sive blow is now about to fall heavily. 

By a letter of the 17th of September last, the 
Russian Minister of War informed his Impe- 
rial liigjiness, the grand-duke lieutenant, that, 
**as far as concerns the recruiting to take place 
in the kingdom oP Poland, his majesty, con- 
sidering the introduction of the roM (tree 
labour instead of compulsory labour) at tiiis 
moment; — and considering besides that in the 
exceptional condition wiiish the country is 
placed, the mode of recruiting by drawing lots 
(the legal mode) might bb inconvenient : 

** !Ris mmesty has deigned to ordain, in con- 
formity with the proposm of his imperi^ high- 
ness, tnat the first general recruitment )or the 
kingdom of Poland shall be adjourned, and a 
p^ial recruitment only shall be made at present. 
Drawing lots shall, this time, be replaeea by^Vhe 
designation <K. individu^s fit for the service, as 
had hitherto been practised. This designation 
shall be made by special authorities, to be ap- 
pointed by the council of administration. 

** From %his first recruitment are exempted 
large landed proprietors, peasants, and all indi- 
viduals exclusively employed, in agricultural 
business. The other inhabitauts of villages, 
small landowners, farmers, as well as ibe popu- 
lation o[ all towns in tlie kingdom^^nhe!^ dis- 
tinction of religion, will have to simply a con- 
tingent whose nulj^er shall be fixed at a later 
date. The council of administration is au- 
thorised to modify, transitorily, with a view to 
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on them while spending the best portion of ihei? 
lives in the Russian service. For them to serve i 
in the Russian army, under the conditions th<^ 
inevitable, is more ths^ equiyclent to the punish*, 
ment of death. is not so short-sighted 

as to excite the indigi^dioh of Europe by 
shedding torrents o| buiiiiian blood. She prefers 
to kill quietly in .the shade, and to torture her. 
victims leisurely. The Ctoette of Silqsia, l^t; 
November, announced that fortj-two Polish^ 
officers were broken, declared infamous, and, 
condemned to he first whipped and then trans- 
ported to Siberia, for having ts^en part m thej 
late revolutionary attempts. It can only hpve 
been for such purposes that the dialretioBal rcr 
oruitment was invented. 

The fact, indeed, was openly stated by^tbe 
Journal of St. Petersburg in February last: 
“We by no means deny that the measurel, 
which have caused the recruitment 'to weigh 
heavily on tlie populace of towns by exemptcig 
the country population, are abnormal measures. 
The government was perfectly aware that the 
recruitment would be the signal for an explo- 
sion, always imminent and only delayed. But 
the head being out of our reach, wc had t& 
cripple the arms, seize the weapons, and render 
the instruments inoffensive : which is what the 
Russian government has done.^* 

The Warsaw correspondence of the Fatrie 
gives credible details of the manner in^ which 
the recruitment was executed in the night of 
the 14fih-15th of January laat. It is adready 
known tliat steps had been taken to have an 
ademiate force at hand, in ease of resistanee. 
At eleven o’clock at night the squares and the 
principal streets were occupied by military. 
The regiments of the Guards, recently arrived 
at Warsaw, were distributed about the different 
quarters of the town, under the direction of the 
police. At the same time strong patrols of 
cavalry were on the move from street to street. 
About midnight the kidnapping of the recruits 
began. , 

Police-agents, followed by five or six soldiers 
with fixed bayonets, entered the houses, holding 
the previously prepared lists of names, and ar- 
rested all the parties so designated. The m.a- 
jority were found at home, and suffwed th<vu- 
selvestobe led away without resistance. The 
unhappy men so arrested wm at first conducted i 
to the Hotel de Yille. There thej^ were divided 
into columns of from twenty to five-r^nd-twenty, 
and were thence transferred, with their bands 
bound, under good escort to the citadel The 
conscripts-r-in Poland, proscripts is the usual 
word— seemed in general resigned to their lot. A 
few of them chanted patriotic songs on their way. 
But the mothers from whom their sons bad been 
tom, the old men who hadlost> their only support, 
the women from whom their husbands bad oeen 
taken, filled the air with wailing and lamentation. 
A great number followed the recruits up to t he 
gates of Never was a more pitiable 

j^d^^^o|^ration was concluded without 
. setxdm connict or outbreak of resistance. 


But j^vemmeut reduced to employ such 
methods in order to enforce its laws and reoruit 
its army, proclaims by the very apt that it has 
no hold on tlm country where it assuinea to 
maintain ijtis authority, and that it reigns by 
force qlone* The ]?oles were to be congratu- 
lated on having displayed submission and re- 
signatiou, rather than compromise the cause of 
tlmir country by unavailing and desperate efforte. 
Puhlic opinion attributed to tliem a moral vic- 
tory for which it was impossibffi not to give 
them credit. They had set a heroic example ; 
(or the recruitment was not to* be attempted in 
the povinces until it had been concluded in the 
capital. • ^ ^ 

Such self-denial, however, did not full in with 
Russian views, which wantea to provoke a 
bloodv conflict at any price. The mnd-duly 
and tfie marquis, well awarefof thenSfeural in- 
dignation felt throughout all Poland, thgsw in 
the last drop which made the vessel o^rilow, 
by in^iening in the official journal of Warsaw a 
long ariicle^ of which the iollowing is the prin- 
cipS passage : ‘‘ Never, for the last thirty years, 
has the recruitment been effected with so much 
ease and expedition ! The conscripts brought 
to the citadel were full of joy. They manifested 
their delight at entering the School of Order 
called tile army, and at resuming there an active 
and serious exigence, after so many years spent 
in the disorder of pernicious dreams.” 

As M. de Montalembert eloquently says, the 
Polish insutreotion is not a rash outbreak (like 
that at Athems six months ago, or that at Paris 
fifteen years ago), in which the bewildered con- 
qimrors are more embarrassed than elated with 
tneir easy victory. Nor is it a plot hatched in 
the dark, and speeujating on the gains of the 
bloody ^me of war, like that which produced 
the Lombard war and the Italian revolution. It 
is a sudden and spontaneous explosion provoked 
by the oonscription — ^aconsoription imposed not 
with the equitable and unvarying forms annually 
practised in France, but with the same savage 
treachery with which negroKs are kidnapped on 
the Guinea coast;'— -intended, not to arm the 
nation, but to decimate it; and having for its 
result the deportation for life of twenty -five 
thousand youn& Poles, previously marked by 
the Russian police ! Its consequence is that, 
for the present, the cruel boast can no longer be 
made that “Order reign# at Warsaw.” 

As the ljussians have hogm so are 'they 
continuing. Not long ago they committed a 
frighiful murder in the village of* Wisniew, 
beiwioen Ostrowic and Wichkow, on the line of 
railw^ bfitween Warsaw and St. Petersburg, 
The Cfossacks, after evttin^ tlie throat of M. 
Beewald, a conservator of forests, in whose 
house two insurgents had taken refuge, canied 
his head about at the end of a lance, and then 
tossed it to his own dog. M. wife 

was sev'jrely wounded. His sister*^tliwhosc 
hands were shot through) and his child contrived 
to escape. Vv 

On the 26th ot February a small body of 
three hundred Poles, leavifig thh town of Opa- 
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Banting from pnrpled buds, lift bended heads 
And gaze aronnd with open-eyed delight, 

And the wood’s lady, levely primrose, sheds 
The blessing of her odour, soft and bland 
Among the vernal grass and velvet moss, 

I stoop to pluck her— yet arrest my band- 
it seems so cruel to inflict the loss 
Of her sweet presence on the little nook 
She lighted like a star. 

About my feet 

A lavish wealth of beauty greets each look, 

And in the perfumed air a chorus sweet 
Of venial rapture echoes ; full and soft 
The cuckoo’s muffled cry searches the wood, 

And from the tallest elm rings forth aloft 
Upon the listening ear a circling floods 
Of song from Philomel’s delicious throat ; 

And, ’mid her pauses, further off I hear . ' 

The constant thrush’s scareP inferior note, 

With all its changes, vigorous and clear. ^ 

And now the wood is cross’d, and I behold 
A burst of glory ! for the cowslips spread 
A veritable Field of Cloth of Gold * 

Laid out for me, and me alone, to tread ! 

I will not tread it Musingly I lean * 

Upon the stile, and lovingly recal 

The etcry of the sleeping Imogen. ^ 

(I never see a cowslip but I full • 

To murmuring dreamily, “On her left breast 
A mole cinque-spotted, like the crimson drops 
I’ the bottom of a cowslip.”) There I rest, 

And gaze, and dream, while all the tall tree- tops, 
Pregnant with sappy buds, sigh answering 
To the wind’s wooing, so forgivingly 
Of all his winter buffets. 

Darling Spring, 

For this most happy dream my thanks to thee ! 

A JACKDAW UPON A WEDDING. 

About the middle of the last century there 
was written, by one of the 'masters of West- 
minster School, a delightful little- poem con- 
cerning a jackdaw. The master*s patronymic 
was Bourne ; and he could not have been very 
much hated bjs the Westminster boys of the 
time as a pedagogue, or as a roan, since they 
and all Ids contemporaries agreed to change 
his cliristian name of Yipceixt into the affec- 
tionate diminutive^of “Vinny,” The “Jack- 
daw,” was composed originally in the L^fin 
tongue; but it was translated-^^and, very ex- 
quisitely translated too — iflto om vernacular by 
William Cowper. It is, I conscientiously be- 
lieve, the very sweetest little canzonet that ever 
was penned. When you have once read it, you 
must needs read it again; and then perforce 
you mast le^ it by heart, and after that it re- 
mains indelibly fixed upon your memoir. . No 
one ever fprgot the ** Jackdaw” who' could once 
repeat it without book. The gravest, loftiest 
minds have loved so to dw^ll upon its simple 
verse and kind philosophy. There was a potent, 
learned -divine once who lay a dying, and in his 
aboared. breathing was observed trying torc- 
pe'at • .They put their ears to his lips, 

the expression of some last 
soIemiMmpVp^ ; he was only murmuring a 
stanza'S^iSH^t^ — from "Vinny Bourne’s | 


“Jackdiw.” When that true Ainericsn gen- 
tleman, Mr. Richard Rush, was minister from 
the then United States to this country, he dined 
frequently with George Canning ; iMid he tells 
ns that on one occasion — the times were 
dark and troublous— the Minister of State,. 
^0 had been throughout, .^fcer and desert 
silent and preoccupied, begh.^*^ing with his 
nutcrackers, and softly matter 

There is a bird who by bis noje, 

And by the blackness of his coat, 

Tod might suppose a crow ; 

A strict frequenter of the church, 

Where, bishop-like, he finds a perch, 

And dormitoi 7 too. 

They were the opening lines of the “Jack- 
daw.” I would transcribe the entire poem, 
but that you can buy Vinpy Boilte^’s wli<Ae 
works for nifiepence on any bookstalf) and am 
sanguine s^nough to hope that by the line you 
and 1 becomei better acquainted, you will be able 
to recite the “Jackdaw” more trippingly than 
the reminiscent. Eor the nonce it is but needful 
for you to listen to the penultimate stanza. The 
philosophy, bishop-looking, black-coatcd bird is 
sitting, secure and at his ease,” at tlie top of 
the cimrch-steeple, whence he surveys “the 
bustle and the raree-show that occupy mankind 
below” him : • 

He sees that this great round-about, ' 

The world, and all its motley rout, 

Church, army, physic, law — 

Its c\istomG^,and its bus’nesses 
Is no concern at all of his, ‘ 

And says what says he ?— •“ Caw I” 

lllen, I come to the point at once. It is my 
signal privilege, at ten o’clock in the morning of 
Tuesday, THE Tenth op March, 1863, to occupy 
the secure and easy position of Vinny Bourne^s 
bird. If I am not on the summit of the steeple I 
it is because there is no steeple, but many 
pinnacles, to Saint George’s Chapel, Windsor, 
and standing ground on any one of them would 
merely afford me a view of*lhe castle-yard, and 
the Great Park, and Eton’s antique spires, and 
old^Upton church far beyond : things all very 
charming in their way, but of which I do not, 
on t^s instaifc March morning, desire,, to take 
cognisance. I have a better point of espial 
than “ the plate which turns and turns to in- 
dicate from what side blows the weather.” I 
am pcrchei high up 'in the organ-loft df tlie 
chapel of Baint George, whence in perfect 
security and ease I can behold the “ bustle and 
the rarce show,” occupying the court of England 
below, yes ; there they all are in one great 
motley round-about*— church, army, physic, 
law,” and 1 have nothing whatever to do with 
them. Their customs and their business are no 
concern at all of mine, save in so far that with 
a voice more oij less harsh and crq|kigg, I am' 
ezpectf.d to say “ caw and thatf^ffiaf^imple 
criticism will be^uttered with a beak dipped in 
ink, and held mllose proximity to sundfry slips 


of paper ; and tS&t, this coming night, sundry 
industrious ^ersons^ called compositors wifi 
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transfer my discordant note to melltflt^a ex- 
pression in movable types, and will bind it np 
m “chases,” and spread’ it upon the back of 
“ turtles,” and lay it upon a machine, and whirl 
it round on steam cylinders, and emboss it upon 
paper, and sell it, so printed and embossed^ for 
pieces of money, to the Egyptians — that is to 
say, to the British public, who, to the extent of 
as many thousands or millions who choose to run 
may read my “ cawing” to their hearts* content j 
ill to-morrow i#oming*s papers. 

I am bidden to the marriage of Albert Edward i 
Prince of Wales with the Princess Alexandra of I 
Denmark, to whom, both, long life and happiness 
is the jackdaw's wish. The Lord Chamberlain j 
askdtt me ; and yet, he didtCt bid me to the | 
marriage. His card says nothing at all about a j 
iTjpdding. Jle had hot “ the honour to request 
my pres^ce.” Hiy lordship was not “ favWed , 
w'lth tiieQueen’s commands**— at least, he made 
no intflhation to me of the fact — to do lo; I was 
merely asked as a jackdaw. “ Come,**%jjl, or 
seemed to say, Lord Sydney, and survey the 
rarce show, " from ten in the morning till half- 
past one. If you were a member of tne Upper 
Ten Thousand, you should have a strijted ticket, 
nearly as big as an Algerian burnous for the 
Nave of Saint George’s Cliapcl. 1 f you were one 
of the Upper Five Hundred you should have a 
special invite to the Choir. Under those circum- 
stances I should expect you to come in your 
Robes, or your Collar, or your Stars, or your 
Garters. You should be conducted to your stall, 
or your seat oiithchautpas, by vite-chamberlains 
and geiitlemcn-iishers. Nay, in special instances i 
your arrival should be announced by a flourish | 
of trumpets, and the gentlemen-at-arms should 
present pa r tisans as you passed. Court carriages 
should convey you to and from the chaywl, and 
after the ceremony you should find a gold- 
handled knife and fork laid for you at the state 
collation in the Waterloo Galleiy. But, as you 
are only a jackdaw, just wing your airy flight 
with this blue ticket to the part of the chapel 
you know is set apart for you and your brood, 
and, confound you, keep a still tongue in your 
head, till it is time to say ‘caw.* ” 

It was delightful for a thoughtful but indofent 
siglit-se^r to oe permitted to \#itness speh a 
ceremonial at so slight an expenditure of 
trouble. There ^ was no intriguing for tickets. 
There were no caking •fears lest you should be 
put 'flehiiid a pillar, or a vo1uininO|LS dowager I 
with a. back as broad and as opaque as the 
organ itself. There was no nervousness as to 
how you were to acquit yourself in the part you 
had to play in a court pageant. Verj recently 
1 heard of a poor little^ captain in a marching 
regiment who had as yet never been presented 
at court, but who was going, to the Prince’s 
levee. He had been through the Crimean and 
the In&i^ampaigns, yet he was frightened out 
of hiaWlWc^he thought of the dreadfu^ordcal 
he was fated to undergo at St James's. His 
mamma wrote in an agony of ^rturbation to a 
fashionable dancing mistress f and the captain 
had half a dozen lessons, at a gujpea eacb, in 


the art of kneeling, kissing bands, bowing, and 
backing out of the Presence. His sister went 
through days of preparation, quite as solemn 
and elaborate, with tlie view to the Princess' 
Royal's drdwing-room, and goodness only knows 
how many times she practised, for the edifica- 
tion of her lady*8-maia, the art and mystei^ of 
throwing her train over her arm. I think that, 
were it my terrible doom to be presented at 
court, I i^ould die. I should probably trip 
myself up with mv sword, if I didn't fall upon 
its point, bodily, like a!h ' ancient Roman. The 
nervousness which leads me to crumb my bread 
at dinner— when there are any grand fois pre- 
sent — wonlcjlcertainly compel me to pull my frill 
and my rufBes into rags. And, good gracious ! 
whaf should I do in sWts and silken shanks? 


whaf should I do in sqprts and silken shanks? 

From my jackdaw perch in the loft 1 caught 
8%ht of Mr. .William Powell Frith, Royal 
Academician, painter of the best scenes of Eng- 
lish^ social life we have seen since the days of 
William Hogarth, ensconced, with his sketch- 
book, in a snug corner to the north of the altar, ^ 
whence he was to make a draught of the bridal 
ceremony for his forthcoming grand picture, 
commissioned by the Queen. Mr. Frith was in 
shorts and silken shanks, in snuff-colour and 
steel buttons, in a bag, and a brocaded waist- 
coat, in a frill and ruffles. I am sure he didn't 
like it. I hope he didn't catch cold. 1 turned, 
after surveying him, with a sensation — ^not en- 
tirely devoid of selfishness — of infinite relief, to 
my brother jackdaws, one of whom was clad in 
a suit of tweed, well shrank, cut sporting 
fashion ; another, wearing a rough great-coat ; 
a third, an Inverness cape, and so forth, to the 
extent of about a dozen jackdaws congregated 
in the loft to the left of the organ. The parti- 
cular daw who has the honour to be cawing at 
the present moment was slightly more courtly 
in ms apparel. He — that is, I — bad been at a 
solemn dinned in London the night before, and 
had just time to catch the last train — the mid- 
night one — on the Great Western, for Windsor. 

I was afraid, you see, of over-sleeping myself in 
the morning, so had determined to catch time 
by the forelock, ami to be the early bird that 
picked np the worm. I went down in full even- 
ing dress and a white cravat, and I punctually 
lefT the black bag which contained my change 
of apparel in the Hansom which conveyed me 
to Paddington.* There was no help for it, at ten 
o'clock the next morning, but to present myself 
at the southern porch of Saint George’s Chapel 
in the same costume— under, which sumptuary 
condition I must have looked, I fancy, like an 
undertaker out for a holiday. There was a 
compact crowd of ladies ana gentlemen, pro- 
vided with tickets for the nave, who were wait- 
ing, in a verjy operatic manner, for the doors to 
open, at this same southern entrance. 1 was 
enabled to gaze upon some of tlie most resplen- 
dent bonnets, some of the most startling waist- 
coats, to be found in Christendom. 1 believe 
Mr. Poole, the tailor, was himself present in the 
nave, and, if such be the case, he must have re- 
viewed, with pardonable pride, the triumphs 
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effected among tiie dandies present through the magnates, who claim a right to sit on the bendi. 
age ncy of liis shears and French chalk. Man^i The barristers* table overlbm with briefless 
middle-class niilliners might have l^en driven ones. The floor of the court is packed. The 
mad witi) envy to' see the modes du^kiyed in gallery is inconvenientlv thronged with ladies, 
tliHt brilliant crowd. lam not leamed in haber- with their double-barrelled lorgnettes, anxious 
dashery myself. I Bcaroely know a ruche &<Hn to scrutinise the fashionable murderer ; but the 
a bouilloniie, a gore from a gusset, and 1 am ^gentleman beliind the spikes, and with the rue 
certain that 1 can’t discern the difference .be* before him, has ample scope and verge enough 
tween a silk glaod and a.i3ilk chind. My ae* Bb and the turnkey and the governor of tne 
quaintanee with bonnets is limited to an im- Jail have a comfortable boarded area all to them- 
pression that they cost from forty-five to fifty* selves. No overcrowding thelU* Analogically, 
live shillings apiece, and that they last, on an we poor despised jackdaws had the most corn- 
average, and with great cere and caution, tcm modioys reserved seats in the whole chapel, 
days. Ignorant, however, as 1 may be of suea We were out of the pale and yet we sat in the 
frtfiperies, 1 was compelled to render homa^ to high places. None rn^ere so poor as to do us re- 
tlie dazzling and parterre^like prettiness ot the i-erence, yet w^e could look down at our feisure 
toilettes I saw around ipe. There were pretty upon the seething, fluttering laass of robes and 
faces, too, in abundance, and many (H the trains, plumes and diamonds, lace and emb^oi- 
yomiger ladies had dressed their hair Alexandra dery^ We padded tranquilly up and d^\' our eyrie, 
fashion — which was most delectable to view : One of my brethren, who knows the Per rage by 
only the sharp, clear, spring morning light, in heart, r^^ed me with dioice anecdol!bk of the 
combination with the inimutable laws of refrac- privatfl lives of the aristocracy. Another, who 
tion, made the violet powder, applied with so is &amed in ecelesiology, descanted upon the 
liberal a hand to the oh^k of beauty, rather too alabaster sculptures of the reredos, and ex- 
apparent. Modern ladies, like the works of the plaitmd the differences between the decorations 
old masters, need a particular, subdued, aod worn b/^the Prelate, the Chancellor, and the 
chastened light. I was pleased also to remark Kegistrar of tlie Garter. A third, who had 
that a good number of the gentlemen had been ailing lately, came and talked to me about 
adopted the Danish colours in their cravats — his complmnt, and we compared symptoms, and 
which had a genial lobster salad-like, ^pear- defended various modes of regimen, and cri- 
ance. Beshrew that Hansom cabman who ticised our respective doctors. One jackdaw, 
drove away so deftly with my black bag 1 I too. the wisest one in the group, had brought a 
had provided a waistcoat, a scarf of many sandwich-box and a flask of sherry with him, 
colours, gloves of the lightest lavender, and and proceeded to invite himself to an early 
here 1 was in a tail-coat and continuations of lunds. Another began to read No Name. An- 
rusty black. 1 was glad when tlie southern other went to sleep till the grand doings should 
door began to ereak on its portals, and at last l^gin; but, being troubled in his slumbers, 
poaned on one side, and 1 could quit the speedily woke up with a yelp which somewhat 
butterfly throng and join my brother jackdaws, frigbh^ned the decorous eeJioes of the old chapel 
The policeman to whom I showed my blue from their propriety, 
ticket bestowed on me a confidential wink, mad High perched as we were, however, our 
pointed his left hand Berlin-wool^gloved thumb sanctum was cuioe or twice menaced with in- 
over his corresponding ehouMer. I knew my vaeion. There came straying towards us, from 
goal well enough. 1 had been down to Windsor the choristers’ loft, and across the isthmus oc- ; 
on the precedij^ Thursday, and tramped about , cupied by the organ itself^ the longest and most I 
the chapel, and peered into the knights’ stalls, diseonsofate cler^rnim and the shortest and 
and - clambered up into ^ the rookery which I cheerfullest ladyl have seen for a long time, 
knew had been , provided for us. So I left They had been unceremoniously ejected from 
the gilded butterflies .settling down on thei^red amopg the singing men and women, as having 
bendies in the nave,, and crossed its pavement no right there. Then they turned .up among 
into the shadow of a ohapi^ •jmd so found a her Majesty’s private band, her Majesty’s 
narrow door (men, guarded by^nnother police- private band would hflve nothing to do with 
man, and climbed up -the steep old stairs into them. Aitor that they had been pounceffi upon 
the loft to the left of the orghn. On an exact by- an eldchrly gentleman, wlio 1 conjecture to 
level with this gallery, at the opposite extreaiity have been in some way atta^d to the Eoyal 
of the chapel,, was the antique pew or closet Household. ** You cannot possibly remain here,” 
winch was to be occupied, during the wedding, cried the elderly gentleman. *‘My orders are 
by the Queen. In the loft answering to ours on imperatiVe to suffer nque unprovided with tickets 
the other side of the organ were some choristers, to remain in this eompartment.” We heard the 
male and female, amQBg8ti,whom we jwkdaws long clergyman disconsolately pleading, and the 
were not loug in recogniwg Jenny land and short lady cheerfully expostulating, against ex- 
Louisa Pyne. pulsion. But in vain. The elde^ gentleman 

Has it ever struck you, at a great criminal grew po angry, and the sense of^roffi^erative 
trial, that t hg pe tsem. who has the very best, and nature of his erdt^s assumed such suarming 
most (X>mS|H^eyiewof the entire proceedings, dimensions, th^v l feared he would swiftly cut 
w the in the dock P The judge is all further discnision short by hurling the in- 

crowde((^j|ril^|itled by high sheri& and county truders ove{ the gallery into the nave. At last 
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favour. Who is this old old gentlemaiLf I 
asked myself, wondering. Is he the oldest in- 
habitant of Windsor, privileged to witness the 
wedding by virtue of his seniority ! Is he the 


when the “frosty pow” bobbed, and its owner 
vanislied. We rubbed our eyes at the astound- 
ing disappearance, for he was a dozen paces from 
the door, and had clearly not descended the stair- 
case. Neither had he crossed the isthmus in 
front to the choristers’ loft. Still 1 wondered 
and pondered, till, by the side of the* organ,*’! 
became aware that there railedrpff from us a 
certain pit, or grave. I, looked pver t^e rail 
and saw that theoottopi of this pit was boarded, 
and that a little ladder led down to it, and that 
it was down this ladder, after bobbing under the 
rail, that the old old gentleman had trotted. But 
what was he doing there? He sat on ^little 
stool, like Patience in a coal-liole, smiling at no- 
thing at all, except cobwebs. .#The level of the 
trench was a good four feet above his head, and, 
beyond a ray of light that glinted on his pow- 
dered sconce, darkness encompassed him. *80 
sat he in this tenebrons abyss, a mystery and a 
mai vel to ^me. I likened'him to Truth at the 
bottom of a well, to the gravedigger in Hamlet, 
to a toad in a hole. 1 fancied that he was a 
man-liater, or had been permitted to expiate 
some dreadful crime by self-interment. The 
fact is, that I could make nothing at all of him, 
till Dr. Elvey began to play a triumphal march 
on the great organ. Then I heard a rumbling 
and a grumbling and a sighing in the regions 
below the railing. I looked over, and saw far 
down in the pit the old old gentleman bard at 
work — at hard labour rather, to which the crank 
in county jail must be a joke. Eureka I I, had 
discovered it all. The old oldgentlman wae the 
man who blew the bellowe- '* 
lie must have been a philosopher. He could 
see nothing of the brave pageant. Rustling 
robes and swaling plume and spangled sheen of 
heraldry were nought to him. It was his busi- 
ness to blow the bellows. Mourning or rejoic- 
ing-burial or bridal — wedding chorale or the 
Dead March in Saul, what difference made they 
to his flexors and extensors ? He was called 
upon neither to weep nor to but simply 
to go on blowing the bellows.® Te Deum and 
De Profundis, Nunc Dimittis and Dies Irm, i 
anthem and psalm and voluntary, be had been 1 
blowing away for Heaven knows howmaiw years. ! 
Father Schmidt, who ^i^ the organ, and Purcell, I 
and Handel, and Haydn,.who may have fingered, 
its keys, were all very great men^andsb is, doubt- 
less, the Maestro ELvey, Mus. Doc., Oxon; but 
none of them could liave discoursed sweet or 

B the ebape^ of Saint George 
tance of him who blew the 
blow when George the Third 
I fancy I had met with 
and that it was he who blew 
this self-same ohapel fifteen 
a sad, sad, princely bnrial. 


But matters more pregnant speedily«caliedme 
away from old Timotheus — it the venerable 
flower will pardon my thus personffying liim as 
a reminiscence from John Dry den’s great ode. 
The ohapel had begun to fill. .The great busi- 
ness of the day had commenced. The jackdaws 
began to bop ; for they had a couple of weather- 
co^s to peroli upon between their hops. Sure, 
never was there a stranger contrast of chiaro- 
osenro ilian that double vista afforded. It was 
like the fabled Russian bath*— ffot the real one, by 
any means— the bath of violent transition, where 
you rwshottt of the red-hot vapour to roll yourself 
m the snow. Take ' 1 ;he nave, first. I peered 
down at it, and saav all, bright, shin ing,^ spark- 
ling, spick and span new. ^ou know how the 
clustered columns have been scrubbed, and 
sprpeed, and furbished up recently; how a«aew 
pavement Iras been laid : flow new si lined glass 
has be^ put into old mullions ; how antique 
roof Ifas been picked out witli new coionrs and 
gilding. The nave of Saint George’s looks in truth 
as jauuty and dandified as does that fairy fane 
of imperishable beauty— rthat monument of Youth 
eternal — the Duomo at Milan. To add to the 
nave’s newness to-day, there was its centre 
decorated with a blusii-new carpet woven with 
the cognizance and cypher of the young couple. 
Its grand western portal was hung with a rich 
heavy drapery of velvet ; and beyond that you— 
I, rather, w'as aware, from the foregone conclusion 
of ocular inspection— -there stretched a suit of 
improvised reception-saloons, moist and garish 
from the updiolstercr’s and decorator’s hands. 
Nothing, in this part of the bonte of the Tudors 
land Plantagenets, had an older date than the 
I middle of last. week. Even in that south-west 
corner, where, concealed by a towering range of 
red baize seats, I knew the mortuary chapel of 
the poor Princess Charlotte ought to be, the 
genius of modern, not medimvai, art was tri- 
umphant. There, the best materials and the 
worst taste were lavished. There, badly stained 
glass cast^a theatrical coloured glow over a 
clumsily grouped mass of sculpture. Then my 
orbs traveled back, and I surveyed the pqople 
gathered together on the baize forms, mth 


odd, resembRnce to the amphitbeatr/^. stalls at 
that newest-looking of new theatres, the Royal 
Italian Opera. The audience had a lyrico-drama- 
tico-inclined look* Thefy reminded you of orches- 
tral bloc^B. at the Crystal Palace. They seemed 
to be waiting for a festival of the Tonio Sol-fa 
Association. They had a Horticultural Show or 
Great Exhibition aspect. Their attires were of 
the conpert-room, not the cathedral. They were 
as new as the bonnets and waistcoats they wore. 
The newest Spring fashions had been brought 
to bear on their ature. Some of them may have 
been made new to all time-*~“ beautiful for 
ever” — ^by the Hebrew maiden who^ccording 
I to hfr own showing,- has become ine ’lessee of 
the Fontaine .de Jouvence. The ve^ colours 
that glowed inUheir garments were of new dis- 
covery-novel ebcmical extracts from organic 
nastinesses as old as the hills — ^mauves, magentas. 
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the ladies* with tails to their gowns six feet loi^! ! 
And the cocl^d-hats, the aiguillettea, the ostrioh 
feathers, the lappets, the epaulettes, the sters 
and the crosses, glittering and glistening on 
every side. There are a dozen historieal ana- 


cliroriisms in every square yard of this pagean^. 
Why docs it all send me half crazyi with excite- 
ment, and half stupified with admiration 

A jackdaw may shrug hk shoulders without | 
derogating from.^is ornithologicsl conditions. 
Let me shrug mine. What have I to say to 
common, sense in this matter F WeU, not much. 
“Caw !” All these jarring customs and businesses 
are no concern at ail of mine. As they float up- 
wards «to me th^ become homogeneous, and 1 
can caw forth my approbation in spirit and in 
truth. If 1 have anything more to say to com- 
moff sense, it4i this :^That the show, after .all, 
was a wading between two ch&ning and 
handsonSnyoung people, and, consequently, an 
affair with whiem common sense can hav% pos- 
sibly nothing to do ; and, finally, that the mast 
inveterate grumbler, that the most determined 
cynic, that the most splenetic railcr at the follies 
and fripperies of this world, must have been dis- 
armed, tongue-tied, and demolished, had he been 
situated as I — a humble jackdaw was — on that 
auspicious morning. Eor, directly over against ; 
our gallery, at the south-eastern extremity of| 
the chapel, there was that same pew, or closet, 
I spoke of before, high up in the wall over the 
altar — a dusky, musty nook, first built, I have 
heard, in Henry the Seventh^ time, but swept 
and garnished and hung with tapfistrv for this 
grand joining of hands pageant, and uierein sat 
the forlorn lady, dark and dreary in her per^ 
sistent weeds, Victoria the Queen. And that was 
why, perhaps, I cawed, and caw now, with bated 
breath, and bade common sense get behindfnie. 

And the wedding itself? WeD, you must 
know all its details by tliis time quite as well as, 
if not mucii better, than 1 do myself. It was 
very much like other weddings that you and 1 
and all the world have witnessed ; only the major 
part of humanity do not attend the hymeneal 
altar in robes of blue velvet, or with their trains 
held up by eight young ladies, daughters pf 
earls. The pretty bride trembled a good deal, 
but; so far«8 my jackdaw eyes cuulciperceiv^slie 
did not cry. T^ bridegroom went through his 
part in a business-like manner— as, indeeo, why 
should Jie not have so comported lumself, seeing 
that it was his business tostwdupand married':' 
The Archbishop of Oanterbuiy read tlie service 
in a clear, sonorous voice, which appears to have 
created extreme surprise in the breasts of certain 
wise jackdaws, who perhaps expected dbat he 
must needs shammer and^trip himself up in it. 
The remaining bishops and “assisted” 

his grace in the pemrmaiice o^he ceremony 
by standing behind him, ahd staring as bard 
as theyufeuiih^ at the chief actors in the plea- 
sant scene. Tlic organ boomed^, and thm cho- 
risters chanted in their propc^ places ; only 1 
would entreat you not to belwC the dicta of 
certain very imaginative jackd^S, to the effect 
that the priucess uttered |i|ie responses in a: 


“low but silveiT and perfectly audible voice.” 
Of course both bride and bridegroom said what 
was set down lor them, but not a syllable they 
said could be heard at our end of the edifice. 

Whmi the tvPo were finally made one, there 
was* a Tkiblie flutter of satisfaction all over the 
chapel. Stay! There was one exception. There 
was one personage who never moved, who never 
turned hts eyes to the right nor to the left, from 
the moment when he stalked to his seat to the 
moment when, all being over, he stalked from 
it. The mass of kinoob and iewek supposed to 
represent the Maharajah Dhuleep Singh made no 
sign. He bore it all like a wax-work image. 

While the ytoncluding Wedding March was 
thunderingfra^fromthe organ, the buried blower 
surpassing bjnnself in eff<^s to raise the wind, 
we jackdajfn dived down our staircase, pushed 
past a ppfieejnan who, half by force and half by 
persn^on, endeavoured to induce us to re- 
main 'where we were till the grandees had 
taken their departure, and deliberately fought 
our waydut of the ehapel. Not for us collar 
lions or gossiping comparison of notes. Our 
tinm for cawing m right business-like earnest 
had commenced. The gentlemen - at - arms 
crossed partisans to prevent our traversing the 
nave, so we dived between their golddaced 
legs. The yeomen of the guard halloaed to us 
to stop ; but we knew them^to be ancient men, 
feeble in body and short of wind, and defied 
them. By a dexterous flank movement the police 
cut off our egress from the southern porch, 
whereupon we as dexievously doubled, sKirted 
tlie horthern aisle, and, rushing through the 
corps diplomatique, reached a gate at the east, 
behind the altar, and fled into the open. 

It was a fearful moment. The A division were 
in fnU cry after us. The life Guards brandished 
their sabres flercely, as we bolted beneath Henry 
the Eighth’s g^. Here there was a ciiaiu and 
barriers, and tne Berks constabulary seemed 
disposed to show flght : takidb us, perhaps, for 
members of the swell mob who had rifled the 
British Peerage of their diamonds, and were 
flying from justice. Fortunately, a shrewd mo- 
t ropolitan inspector rdoogmsed us as jackdaws. 
“ Make way, there I” he criedv Away we fled, 
so fdit that we might have been carrier pigeons. 
Away, away, djfwn Thames-stteet, past the 
Castle and the White Hart; avay, away, 
through hot ma&es of angry bumpkins ; away, 
awaj^np.adusty turning to a terminus ; away, 
away^^d ahd breathless, into a train which, with 
a screech and a^eli, forthwith darted away as 
fast as" it could pelt towards London. 

With the assistance of a two-wheeled cab, 
whose driver for double speed was pleased to be 
contented with tri]^ Sate, 1 readiea about three 
that afternoon the jackdaws’ haunt. And there^ 
tying a wet towel round my hea^ and a wet 
pocket-handkerchief round each wrist, and taking 
off my coat, and kidking off my boots, 1 dipped 
my beak in ink and cried “caw” about the 
wedding till one m the morning. Then, 1 went 
to bed. 

I didn’t feel quite so much like a jackdaw 
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as I feel now, writing this paper. I felt like 
a pretematurally fagged-out and exhausted man. 
I looked with envy upon Vimiy Bourne’s bird, 
who could in secret survev tlie “bustle and 
the raree-show,” secure and. at his ease ; and 
as I turned to my welcome rest 1 might have mut- 
tered, had I not been too weary to do anything 
but gasp, the concluding stanza of the poem : ; 
Thrice happy bird ! 1 too have seen 
Much of the Vanities of men, 

And, sick of having seen ’em, 

Would cheerfully these limbs resign 
For such a pair of wings as thine, . 

And such a head between *em. * 

TEMPERATE TEMPEl^^GE.^ 

We want to know, and we always m|vc waited 
to know, wiiv the English workmai^ be pa- 
tronised ? Why are his dweliinjg-place, hi^onse- 
keeping arrangements, the- organisation of his 
cellar, and his larder — ^nay, the occupation of his 
leisure hours even — why are all these things re- 
garded as the business of everybody except him- 
self ? Why is his beer to be a question agita^g 
the minds of society, more than our sherry ? Why 
is his visit to the gallery of the theatre, a more 
suspicious proceeding than our visit to the 
stalls P Why is his perusal of his penny news- 


paper so aggravafing to the pbflanthronical 
world, that it longs to snatch it out of his Iiand 
and substitute a number of the Band of Hope 
Review P 

It is not the endeavour really and honestly to 
improve the condition of the lower classes '(^hich 
we would discourage, but the way in which that 
endeavour is made. Heaven knows, the work- 
ing classes, and especially the lowest working 
classes, want a helping iiand sorely enough. No 
one who is at all familiar with a poor neighbour- 
hood can doubt that. But you must hem them 
j udiciously . You must look at things with their 
eyes, a little ; you must not always expect them 
to sec with your eyes. The weak point in almost 
every attempt which has been made to deal with j 
the lower classes is invariably the same— too { 
much is expected of them. You ask them to do, 
simply the most di£cult thing inthe world— you 
ask them to change their habits. Your stauwd 
is too high. The transition from the White - 1 
chapel cellar to the comfortame rooms in the 
model-house, is too violent; the habits which; 
the cellar involved would have io be abandoned ; 
a great effort would have to be made ; and to 
abandon habits and make great efforts is hard 
work even for clever, good, and educated people. 

The position of the lowest poor in London 
and elsewhere, is so terrible, they are so un- 
manageable, so deprived of energy through vice 
and low living and bad lodging, and so little 
ready to second any efforts Uiat are made for 
their benefit, that those who have dealings with 
them ate^ntinually tempted to abandon their 
p bi ^M ^y endeavours as desperate, and to 
towards* another class ; 
tbosef Mneyly, who are one degree higher in the 
. social ioalc, and one degree less hopeless. 


It is proposed iust now, as everybody knows, 
to estabUso, in different poor neishbourljoods, 
certain great dining-halls and kitchens for the 
use of poor people, on the plan of those esta- 
blishments wnicu have been highly successful in 
Glasgow and Manchester. The plan is a good 
one, and we *wish it every success — on certain 
conditions. The poor man who attends one of 
these eating-houses must be treated as the rich 
man is treated who goes to a tayem. Tbe thing 
must not be made a favour oi. The custom of 
the diner-out is to be solicited as a thing ou 
whiclf the prosperity of the establishment de- 
pends. The officials, cooks, and ajl persons who 
are paid to be the ser vants of the man who dines, 
are to behave respectfully to him, as hired ser- 
vants should; he is not to be patronised, or 
ordered about, or read to„or madi' speecheifat, 
or in any respect used less respcctfifily^ihan he 
would be in a beef and pudding shoa or other 
house of entertainment. Above all, be is to be 
io%, he is to enjojr himself, he is to have his 
beer to drink; while, if he show any sign of 
being drunk or disorderly, he is to be turned 
out, just as 1 should be ejected from a club, or 
turned out of the Wellington or the Albion 
Tavern this very day, if I got drunk there. 

There must be none of that Sunday-school 
mawkishness, which too much pervades our 
dealings with the lower classes ; and we must 
get it into our heads — ^wluch seems harder to 
do than many people would imagine— that the 
working man is neither a felon, nor neces- 
sarily a drunkard, nor a very little child. Our 
wholesome plan is to get him to co-operate with 
^s. Encourage him to take an interest in the 
success of tbe undertaking, and, above all things, 
be very sure that it pays, and pays well, so that 
the i^bneme is woril) going into without any 
philanthropic flourishes at all. He is already 
nourished to death, and he hates to be flourished 
to, or flourished about. 

There is a tendency in the officials who are 
engaged in institutions ocga'uised for the benefit 
of the poor, to fall into one of two errors ; to be 
rough and brutal, which is the Poor-law Board 
st^le ; or cheerfully condescending, which is the 
Charitable Committee style. Both these tones 
are offensive lo the poor, and well th^ may be. 
The proper tone is that of the tradesman at 
whose shop the workipan deals, who is glad to 
serve him, and who makes a profit out. of his 
custom. Who has not been outraged by observ- 
that cheerfully patrou^ing mode of dealing 
with poor people which is in vogue at our soup- 
kitehens and other depots of alms ? There is a 
particulcr manner of looking at tlie soup through 
a gold double eye-giass, or of tasting it, and 
saying, “ Monstrous good— monstrous good in- 
deed ; why, I should like to dine off it myself 1” 
which is more thauHesh and blood can bear. 

We must get rid of all idea of ente'* ng what 
is misr^alled temperance— which is in itsmf any- 
thing but a temperate idea. A man mu.st be 
allowed to havel^s beer with his dinner, though 
he must not be amiwed to make a beast of himself. 
Some account was giyen not long since, in these 
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ages, of *a certain soldiers’ institutp at Chat- 

am ; it waa then urg^d that by all means 
the soldiers ought to l)e suppliea with beer 
on the premises, in order that the institution 
might compete on fair terms with the pnblie- 
house. It was decided, however, bj those in 
authority, or by some of them, that this beer was 
not to be. The consequence is, as was predicted, 
that the undertaking, which had eveij other 
element of succe^j^, is very far from beings in a 
flourishing condition. And similarly, this excel- 
lent idea of dining-rooms for the working classes 
will also be in danger of filing, if thatittapflrtant 
ingredient in a poor man’s Sinner— a mug of 
beer— is not to be a part of ft. ' 

The cause of temperance is not promoted 
by any intemperate measures. It is intemperate 
conduct to asalKrt thaj fermented liijuors ought 
not to b^ 4 lrunk at all, because, when taken 
in exce^ they do harm. Wine, and, beer, 
and spirits, have their place in the world.'* We 
should try to convince the working man that 
he is acting foolishly if he give more importance 
to drink than it ought to have But we have no 
riglit to inveigh against drink, though we have 
a distinct right to inveigh gainst drunkenness. 
Tlicre is no intrinsic harm in beer; far from it; 
and so, by raving against it, wo take up a line 
of argument from which we may be beaten 
quite easily by any person who has the simplest 
power of reasoning. The real temperance cause 
is injured hj intemperate advocacy ; and an 
argument which we cannot honestly sustain is 
injurious to the cause it is enlisted to support. 
Suppose you forbid the introduction of beer into 
one of these institutions, and you are asked, 
your reason for doing so, what is your answer ? 
That you are afraid of drunkenness. There is 
some danger in the introduction of gas hfto a 
building. You don’t exclude it ; but you place 
it under certain restrictions, and use certain pre- 
cautions to prevent explosions. Why don’t you 
do so with beer ? 

rilENCH DEAD* (AND GONE) SHOTS. 

A UECENT fatal encounter between a French 
nobleman and a luckless Irish gej^tleman fur- 
nishes a frfish text for showing on what footing 
duelling stands in that country. France has 
always been notorious for«uch combats; French 
memoirs overflow with duels; and French novels 
are sprinkled with details of spiriteu quarrels 
sure to be arranged by this useful machinery. 
Yet, up to a recent date, the Customs of Quar- 
rels, the Rules and Precedents, remained wholly 
undigested. • 

The Irish constitutions 6f Clonmel, explained 
in a previous article,* were before them by 
many decades of years. A French code was at 
last reduced, ” and something like order and 
system ittfefiiduced. Tlie new pandects were 
signed by eleven peers, twenty - five gflieral 
officers, and fifty superior officers.. Nearly all the 
maires and pr^fets gave in their a(Mesion,and even | 

* See Dead (and Gone) Sho^^p vol. p. 212. | 


the minister of war, being; restiained by apar- ' 
donable delicaqy, and the awkwardness of oflicial i 
position, front attachitm his signature, took the I 
I trouble of writing a formal letter, to be pu^ . 
lished hereafter, signifying his approval of the : 
I entire aj^raogemeiits. Many of the relations i 
are transparentlyr borrowed from the Irish eon- i 
atitution. The important axiom of a blow ad- 
mitting of no verbal apology whatever, and the 
almost casuistical theories as to what constl- 
! tutes the insulted party,” are* common to 
both. The French code, however, is curious, as 
illustrating the different shapes of duello which 
itTecognises. 

There are three instruments which the code 
of dualling jpeognises; the small-sword, the 
sabre; and Jno pistol. • In France, the first 
is Iqoked j^on as the national and accepted 
shape; ^ qthers are more or less barbaric 
and ex^tional. Most Frenchmen are fencers, 
and Idtrn that useful science as an accomplish- 
ment. A French father does not, indeed, from 
bis dying*bed press upon his child the duty of 
being always ready with the pistol,” which 
w^the affectionate testamentary farewell of an 
Irisn gentleman of some repute in these en- 
counters, but he will take care to leave his* son 
well grounded in the management of the rapier. 
Up to a recent period a Frenchman, when chal- 
lei^d, invariably selected pistols. 

The constitutions, however, distinctly recog- 
nise the pistol, and the peculiar variations 
which that special shape of wager of battle is 
allowed to take. First, the rude Anglo-Irish j 
and sSmi-barbaric system may be adopted in all i 
its rugged simplicity ; a measured distance, 
the two combatants facing each other, and a 1 
signal. So might Rousseau’s Indians, out of • 
their State of Nature, and furnished by a par- 
donable anachronism with the explosive wea- 
pons of civilisa^on, decide their quarrel about 
the charms of a squaw. The simplicity was 
hideous. See how it can be refined into an 
elegant and more exciting pastime. Mrst, for a 
duel ^ volonU, according to the technical name. 
Two lines, distant from thirty-five to forty paces, 
are marked off; williin which arc drawn two 
other lines, from fifteen to twenty paces apart, 
which is the nearest approach tolerated. ^ Ac- 
cording to. the cahon 01 the duel h volonte, the 
combatants advi&ce cautiously, starting from 
the outside line, hnd holding their pistols down- 
wards. They can halt when they please, and can 
take aim when they halt, but not fire, which is 
only allowed when the line is reached. Thus, if 
one desires to have the first shot, he may walk 
on quickly till he reach the line, and then fire ; 
but he has the dtag^vantages of a hasty aim, and 
along range. Thc^bment he has fired, he must 
remain steadily in his^lace, a prey to the most 
uncomfortable feelings, until his adversary shall 
liave adjusted his aim« and covered him. On 
this account, in Ireland, there has always been 
a reasonable prejiuhce in favour of receiving 
the adversary’s lire; the apparent risk being 
more than counterbalanced oy the enormous 
advantage of a quiet aim, without tlie disturb- 

t 
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The clftonielcs of the Bois de Boulogne flaking 
that arena ^ its widest sense, as symbolical of 
sucii battle-grounds all over France) show many 
encounters between Frenobmen and foreigners. 
But the Bois de Boulogne has been invaded by the 
beautihers of the Empire, and its pleasant privacy 
for such meetings disturbed. It used to enjoy the 
distiuction of iming tbe traditional locus in quo 
of all tournaments, just as Cbalk Farm was the 
trysting-place for London, and Tbe Fifteen 
Acres, “be tlicybiorc or less” — as the attorney 
writing bis challenge pbserved with professional 
accuracy— for Dublin. • 

Going down to Marseilles about the month of 
MarcljL seventeen hundred add sixty-llve, we dis- 
cover Lord Kilmaiy's, the eldest son of the Scotch 
Earl of Glencamo, sitting in the theatre of that 
wOhderful Mediterranean city, He happened to 
be very dr^f, and, wftli the perverjsiiy of those 
afllietcdJin tliat way, talked with an^earnest 
loudness. A French officer in the nc^ box, 
with devout attention to the performance, wljich 
we have not yet reached to, and that intempe- 
rate manner of reproving interruption, in wliich 
we are yet happily far behind them, stood up 
and called out roughly, “ Paix ! paix I” This 
admonition was unintelligible to tbe deaf lord, 
who maintained liis conversation at the same 
level of pitch. The injunction, was repeated 
several times with the same result. Thereupon 
the polite Frenchman rose, and, stooping over, 
said, with great violence, “ Taisez-vous !” ^ To 
him the viscoant, at last restored to hearing, 

§ ave some short answer, and talked a good 
eal louder to show his disregard. It chanced 
then that the officer changed his box, and later 
on the English lord, who was wandering rounl 
the house, happened to come into this very box, 
of all boxes in the world, and, in utter vmcon- 
sciousness, stood at the door, his eyes roaming 
over the features of the officer. The latter, then 
boiling with rage at this apparent determination 
to insult him, started up and flew at the Eng- 
lishman, asking him what he meant by staring at 
him. Tile other, no ddhbt bethinking him of the 
well-known proverb, said he had a right to look 
at any one even of royal rant On which tlie 
officer flew at him, dragged him down into flic 
street, aud struck him on the shoulder witjk his 
naked sword. Upon which the deaf lord drew 
bis sword gallantly ; but, before be could make 
more yiau a pass or twfl, was ruu through the 
body, the officer’s sword coming %)ut at his 
shoulder-blade. Those familiar with this gay and 
Eastern port can fancy that scene in the open 
Place hard by to the Canebidre, with the lighted 
cafes — not yet were the days of the gorgeous 
and fantastic CafS Tur<fc — and the coloured 
awnings from the windows fluttering in the air, 
and tlie great . Mediterranean rolling up to the 
shore a few yards away. Shrieks for the watch, 
a crowd^upuring fresh from the parterre, gather- 
ing round', and the Marquis de Pecquigny, at 
the head of his guard, hurrying up to tne spot 
where the poor Englishman wm lying. He was 
gasping for breath, choking foj^ant of air, while 
tlie crowd, with the stupidity ol^all crowds. 


pressed in still closer on him. But the French 
guard naade a ring round him, and saved his life 
for once. He. was still, however, gasping and 
struggling there, when a surgeon, wno had been 
at the play, came up, slit open the eoilar of his 
shirt, hadiiim lifted up, and some water given to 
him. He, was all but dead, and could not speak ; 
but, wonderful to relate, in three days was per- 
fectly wall. Some little international difficulty 
was apprehended at first, but the English ambas- 
sador at Paris soon set all straight. 

Two years before the great French Tlcvolu- 
tion, a French officer unguardedly delivered 
Mmself of tbe aphorism that “ the English army 
had more p^gm than spirit” — a sentiment 
wiiich r^Iy^ad a substratum of truth, but was 
awk^dly /orded. llte should have said that 
phlegm w^ one shape of the spirit of tlie British 
arn^y. name of this incautious Frenchman 
was oyHwlf veiled under that of the Chevalier 
la and that of the English officer, who 
promptly challenged him, was thinly disguised 
under that of Obtain S., of the Eleventh 
llcgiment. The offence would appear to have 
been so deadly that the parties were placed at 
tlib alarmingly short distance of only five paces ! 
Captain S. Bred first, and his ball- “ took place,” 
to use the words of the authorised report of the 
transaction, on the cbevaliePa breast, but, by a 
marvel of good luck; was stopped by a metal 
button. The chevalier, toucliea by so happy a 
deliverance, magnanimously fires in the air, and 
acknowledges that the English have both spirit 
and phlegm. In illustration of this fortunate 
escape, it may be mentioned that, some forty 
years ago, a person connected with tbe family 
of the writer of these notes, was riding out 
one morning in Ireland, accompanied by sym- 
pathising friends, to arrange a little “diffi- 
culty” of the same description. When at the 
gate his eye fell upon a horse-shoe. With ob- 
streperous crii!s of rejoicing be was- called on to 
dismount and pick it up. All felicitated him on 
so lucky an omen. He put it into his pocket, and 
liis adversary’s ball actually struck it over tlie 
region of the heai’t and glanced off at an angle. 

Shortly after the battle of Waterloo, au un- 
lucky pamphlet found its \^y into Frcscati — 
the^onversation-rooms at the watering-place of 
Bagticres. Thi» pamphlet took pretty much 
the same odd view of the battle of Toulouse as 
M. Thiers has recently done of Waterloo. An 
Englishman obinced to take it up, and wrote on 
the margin that “ every thbig in it was false; 
that Lord Wellington had gained a complete 
victoiy, and the French army were indebted to 
his generosity for not having been put to tbe 
sword.” A Lot young Frenciiman of the place, 
named Pinae, at once called out the indiscreet 
Englishman. Everjdbhing was done to nccom- 
moaute matters ; and we are told that even the 
authorities delicately and considerately inter- 
fered, so far as moral suasion might be effectual. 
But all these good offices proved ineifcctual, and 
the representatives of the two nations met on the 
ground. Poor Pinae gave one more illustration of 
the insufficiency of this mode of adj us ling a quar- 
% 
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rel, for at the first fire he received the English- 
man’s ball in the stomachy and died shortly 
after. 

The season after the first abdication of Na- 
poleon, and more jiarticularly after the battie 
of Waterloo, was, it is well known, venr fruit- 
ful in quarrels between French and English 
officers. That pleasant gossip. Captain Qro- 
now, has furnished many inciaents illustrative 
of this spirit. It is a fact, that the French 
spent days and nights practising fencing ; and 
even resorted to the device of dressing up 
fencing-masters in officers’ clothes, and setii^ 
them to pick quarrels with the English, it 
became impossible for these la^r to avoid' 
a .conflict with men burning, wb rags and 
mortification, and determined toVnsult their 
conquerors. At Bordeaux, the Frenl^cn ipsed 
to come across the Garonne for J.he^xpress 

n ose of picking a quarrel; and^ the 
enge usually came from the Engli^, the 
French had the choice of weapons, and inva- 
riably selected their favourite smdU-sword. 
Strange to say, the result was usually in fa- 
vour of our countrymen, who, being uttqjply 
helpless at carte, and tierce, and all the nice- 
ties of the exercise, unconsciously reproduced 
the scene in Moli^re’s Bourgeois, rushed on, 
in defiance of guards and passes, and cut down 
their enemy at once. In vain the Frenchmen 
protested that this was “ brutal ” and “ unchi- 
valroiis,” that it was a c^ing outrage against 
les r%les d’escrime,” Stalwart Englishmen 
stood by their fnend, and, producing loaded 
pistols, threatened to shoot any who attenfptcd 
to interfere. This system gradually produced 
a more wholesome state of feeling. 

One night a party of English and Irish 
officers were at the little Theatre de la Gaitd, 
where some French officers tried the usual 
devices to engage them in a ouarrel. The 
Frenchmen had their swords, which they drew 
at once, with the alacrity of their country; 
unfortunately, the Anglo-Hibemian party had 
none. They, however, rapidly broke up all the 
chairs and tables at hana, and converting the 
fragments into useful weapons of offence, shi- 
vered every sword imposed to them, utterly rout- 
ing their opponents. In the delicate situatidfa in 
which the occupying army w^s placed, there 
was an inclination .to niake every allowance for 
wounded sensibilities ; but it found impos- 
sible to brook the offensive behaviour of the na- 
tives, and their studious insults. And the English 
authorities knew the temper of the situation so 
well, that none of the surviving offenders were 
visit, cd with severe punishment. 

One of the most painful cases occurred at 
Cambrai, shortly after Waterloo, where a party 
of the English Guards were«iu garrison. A young 
officer, Lieutenant G-— , was followed one 
day by a French officer in plain clothes, swear- 


ing and uttering the grossest insults. The 
young officer, finding it impossible to misun- 
derstand or overlook this intrusive mode of 
address, turned round and asked him to whom 
he was applying such language. To you, and 
all English cowards!” was the answer ; which, as 
a matter of course, bore fruit in a cliallenge. 
The whole thing was so absurd, that the police 
authorities interfered, and promised that the 
offender should be sent away forthwith. How- 
ever, the meeting took place outside the ram- 
parts, in presence of a large number of the 
towni^ieople. Though pistois had been agreed 
on as the weapons, ^tne Frenchman made his ap- 
pearance with swords, and after some discission 
agreed to use one of his adversary’s weapons. 
The young Guardsman fell at the first shot, ^rid 
it wvis remarked at the time thft the French 
officer gave a sort of start or staggei 7 ^>yhence it 
was suapected afterwards that he had^ccu pro- 
tecte<^by a coat of mail. While the poor youth 
was gasping and struggling in the arms of his 
friends, the Frenchman looked on calmly from a 
distance, and made tliis remark in a commise- 
rating tone : “ Poor young man ! Had he fought 
with swords, he had been spared all this agony 1” 
A party of soldiers arriving to carry off the 
slam officer, the Frenchman grew apprehensive, 
and said that it would be unfair to seize him ; 
that he had come there on the understanding, 
&c. ; but^ was allowed, says the chronicle, to 
depart in the most honourable manner.” 
very evening he was seen at a caf6, exhibiting a 
handkerchief' with a mark of a bullet in it, and 
boasted loudly that he had killed a Prussian, a 
Spaniard, an Austrian, and a Portuguese, and 
had, “ at last, been lucky endugh to kill an 
Englishman !” 

in*Edr, Lever’s rollicking narrative of Harry 
Lorrequer are introduced some true stories of 
these Anglo-French encounters during the ” oc- 
cupation.” 
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YERY-HARD CASH. 

THE AUTU^^ OP “ IT IS NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND.** 

•j! ch™-. ■ , * 

Mrs. J)oDD knew lier man (ladies ar^ very 
apt to fathom their male acquaintance—too «.pt, 
I think) ; and, to pin him to the only medical 
theme which interested her, seized the oppor- 
tunity while he was in actual contact with Julia’s 
wrist, and rapidly enumerated her symptoms, and 
also told him what Mr. Osmond had said about 
Ilypcroesthesia. 

“ Goose Greece !” barked Sampson, loud, clear, 
and sharp as an irritated watch-dog ; but this one 
bow-wow vented, he was silent as abruptly. 

Mrs. Dodd smiled, and proceeded to Hyper- 
cenlia, and thence to the Antiphlogistic Begimen. 

At tliat unhappy adjective, Sampson jumped 
up, ctist away his patient’s hand, forgot her 
existence— ;;shc was but a charming individual-ir 
and galloped into his native region, Generalities. 

“ Antiphlogistic ! Mai— dear— mad’m^ that 
one long fragmint of ass’s jaw has slain a million. 
Adapted to the weakness of human nature, which 
receives with rivirince ideas, however childish, 
that come draped in long tailed, and exotic words, 
that aasininc polysyllable has riconciled the 
modern mind to the chimeras of th’ ancients, and 
outbutchcred the guillotine, the musket, and the 
sword : ay, and but for me 

Had barred the dcor 
For cinturies more, | 

on the great coming sceince, the sceince of 
healing diseases instead of defining, and dividing 
’em, <iiid lengthening \heir narael and their 
durashiu, and shortening nothing bat\lie pashint. 
Th* antiphlogistic Thercy is this : That Disease 
is fiery, and that any artificial exhaustion of vital 
force must cool tlie system, and reduce the mor- 
bid fire, called, in their donkey Latin, iflarama,’ 
and in their compound doftkey Latin, 'inflamma- 
tion,’ and, in their Goose Greece, ‘phlogosis,’ 
‘phlegmon,’ &c. And accordingly th’ anti- 
phlogistic Practice is, to cool the. sick man by 
bleedm:^>im, and, when blid, either to rcbleed 
him witli a change of instrument, bites avl stabs 
instid of gashes, or else to rake the blid, and 
then blister the blid and rak^, and then push 
mercury till the teeth of thr blid, raked, and 
blistered shake in their f<|pket8, and to starve 


the Uid, piwed, salivated, blistered ^vTctch from 
first to la^. This is tile Antiphlogistic system. 
It^is s^iom carried out entire, because the 
pashinUfM the first or second link in their rime- 
dial .^ain, cx|fires ; or else gives such plain 
signs of sinking, that even these ass-ass-ins 
taie fright, and try t’ undo their own work, not 
disease’s, by tonics an*' turtle, and stimulants ; 
which things given at the right time instid of the 
wrong, given when the pashint was merely 
weakened by his disorder, and not enfeebled by 
their didly rimedies, would have cut th’ ailment 
down in a few hours.” 

“Dear me !” said Mrs. Dodd ; "and now, my 
good friend, with respect to my daughter ” 

‘‘N’ list clashed Sampson; "ye’re 

goen to fathom th’ antiphlogistics, since they 
still survive an’ slay in holes and comers like 
Barkton an dTtly ; I’ve driven the vamperes out 
o’ the cintres o* civilisation. Begin with their 
coolers! Exhaustion is not a cooler, it is a 
feverer, and they know it; the way pamots know 
sentences. Why are we all more or less feverish 
at night ? because we are weaker. Starvation is 
no cooler, it is an inflanicr, and they know it, as 
parrots know #rutlis, but can’t apply them : for 
they know that burning fever rages in ivery 
town, street, camp, where Famine is. As for 
bloodletting, their prime cooler, it is inflamma- 
tory; and they know it (parrot-wise), for the 
thumping heart, and bounding pulse, of pashint s 
blid by butchers in black, mid bullocks blid by 
butj^hers in blue, prove it; aud they have re- 
corded this in all their books : yet stabbed, and bit* 
and starved, ailtl mercuried, and murdered, on. 
But mind ye, Jill their sham coolers are real 
weakeners (I wonder they didn’t inventory 
Satin and his brimstin lake among their refrijra- 
tors), and this is the point whence t* appreciate 
their imbecility, and the sairvice I have rendered 
mankind in been the first t’ attack their banded 
school, at a time it seemed imprignablc.” 

"Ah, this promises to be very interesting,” 
sighed Mrs. Dodd ; ^ and before you enter on so 
large a field, perhaps it would be as well to 
dispose of a Uttle matter which lies at my heart. 
Here is my poor daughter ” 

"Nlissmee 1 A human Bean is in a constant 
state of flux and reflux ; his component particles * 
move, change, disappear, and are renewed; his 
life is a round of exhaustion and repair. Of this 
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j repair, the brain is the sovereign ajiiit by night 
j and day ; and the blood the great living material; 

! and digestible food th’ indispensiblo supply, 
j And this balance of exhaustion and repair is too 
i * niee to tamper with ; disn’fc a single slocpiess 

i night, or dhincrlcss day, write some pallor on the 

ii face, and tell against the buddy? So does a 
‘ I single cxcesssive perspiration, a trifling diary, or 
; a cut finger, though it lakes but half an ounce of 
! blood out of the system. And what is the cause 
I of that rare ivint— it occurs only to pasliints that 
i can’t afford docking— Dith from old age ? Think 
; ye the man really succumms under years, or 

mowed down by Time ? Nay, yon’s just Potry 
; an Bosh. Nasliins have been titnned W the 
j lancet, but niver by th^ scythe ; ^ yeslf s are 
i not forces, but misurcs of cvuits\ No, Cen* 
j tenarius decays and dies, bekase his^S^dil’ ^x- 
I pinditurc goes on; and his bodil’ inbomol^ssens 
! by failure of the reparative and reprocwictive 
: forces. And now suppose bodil’ exhaustion 

I and repair were a mere matter of pecuniary, in- 
stid of vital, economy ; what woidd you say to 

j the steward, or housekeeper, who, to balance 
i * your accounts Jind keep you solvint, should o^en 
j I every known channel of expinsc with one hand, 

I I and with the other— stop the supplies ? Yet this is 
, I how the Dockers for thirty cinturics have burned 
: th’ human candle at both ends, yet wondered the 
! ! light of life expired imder their hands.” 

, I “ It seems iiTalioual. Then in my daughter’s 
i • case you would ” 

•' “Lookscc! A pashint falls sick. What haps 
directly ? Why the balance is troubled, arid ex- 
; i haublion exceeds repair. Per proof, obsairve the 
j buddy when Disease is fresh ! 

I j And you will always find a loss of flesli. ' 

i I To put it ccoiiomikly, and then you must undej'- j 
stand it, been a housekeeper — 

, ! Whativer the Disease, its forml or essence, 

I I Bxpinditure goes on, and income lessens. 

■ To this sick and therefore weak man, enter a 
i ! Docker purblind with ciuturies of Cant, Pricidint, 

! Blood, and Goose Greece; imagines him a fiery 
i j pervalid, though the comlnon sense of mankmd, 

!i through its inter^eter common language, pro- 
'! mounces him, what he is and looks, an 'inv^ilid,’ 
j ! gashes him with a lancet, spiVs out the great 
; liquid material of all repair b>^ the gallon, and 
i i fells this weak man, wounded now, and pale, and 
I ; fainting, with Dith stamped on his face, to th’ 
earth, like a bayoneted soldier or a slaughtered 
ox. If the weak man, wounded thus and weak- 
ened, survives, then the chartered Thugs who have 
drained him by the bunghole, turn to and drain 
j him by the spigot ; tlicy rake liim, and thcnblis- 
I ter him, and then calomel him : and lest Nature 
I should have the ghost of a chance to counter- 
balance these frightful outgoings, they keep 
; strong meat and di-ink out of his system emptied 
! by their stabs, bites, purges, mercury, and blis- 
^ ters; damdijjitsl And that, Asia excipted, was 
j profiasibnal Midicinc from Hippocrates to Samp- 
jl' sin I' Auti^dgistic is but a modem name 


for an ass-ass-inating routine ufiiich has niyer 
varied a hair since scholastic midicinc, the silliest 
and didliest of all tlie hundred forms of 
Quackery, first rose— unlike Sceince, Art, Reli- 
gion, and all tme Suns — in tlMJ West ; to wound 
Sie sick; to weaken the weak ; and mutilate the 
hurt; and— Thin Mankind !” 

The voluble impugner of his own profession 
delivered these two last words in tlmnder so 
sudden and eftective as to striljp Julia’s work out 
of her hands. But here, as m Nature, a mo- 
ment’s pause followed the thunderclap ; so Mrs. 
Dodd, who had long been patiently watcliing her 
opportunity, smothered a shriek, and edged in a 
word; ^‘This is irresistible; you have crtii’utcd 
everybody; to their hearts’ *feontcnt: and now 
I the question is, what course shall substitute?” 
She*meant,* “ in the grcat^casc, which occupif3S 
me.” But Sampson atlaclied a iiODi^ss:, wider, 
sense t5 her query. ^ 

I “ What course ? "Why the great Clironothair- 
mal practice, based on the remittent and fiibrilc 
character of all disease; above all, on 

The law of Pmiodicity, a law 

Whence Midicino yet has wells of light to draw. 

By Remittency, I mean th’ ebb of Disease, by 
Pcrriodicity, th* ebb and also the flow, the pa- 
roxysm and the remission. These remit and 
recur, and keep time like the tides, not in aj^c 
and remittent fever only, as the Profission 
imagines to this day, but in all diseases from a 
Scirrhus in the Pylorus t’ a toothache. And 
I discovered this, and the new paths to cure of 
^all diseases it opens. Alone 1 did it : and wliat 
my reward? hooted, insulted, belied, and called 
a quack, by the banded school of profissioiial 
assadlins, who, in their day hooted Harvey and 
dinner, authors too of great discoveries, but dis- 
coveries narrow in their consequences compared 
with mine. T’ appreciate Chronothairmulism, ye 
must begin at the beginning; so just answer me 
— What is Man ?” t 

At this huge inquiry whirring up all in a 
moment, like a cock pheasant in a wood, Mrs. 
Djdd sank back in her chair despondent. See- 
ing her hors^de combat, Sampson turned to Julia 
and*dcmandf;d, twice as loud, “ WiiAt is Man ?” 
Julia opened two violet eyes at him, and iken 
looked at her inot])er frr a hint how to proceed. 

“ How qfn that ch ild answer such a question ?” 
sighed Mrs. Dodd. "Let us return to the point.” 

" I have never strayed an incli from it. It’s 
about Young Physic.” 

" No, excuse me, it is about a young lady. Uni- 
versal Medicine ! wlj^t have I to do with that ?” 

“Now this is the way with them all,” cried 
Sampson, furious;’ “there lowed John Bull. The 
men and women of this benighted nashinhavc an 
car for anything; provided it matte^nothing : 
Talk^ology, Conchology, EntomologyrThcology, 
Meteorology, Astronomy, Deuteronomy, Bothcr- 
onomy, or Boshology, and one is listened to with 
riverence, becauajj these are all far-off things in 
fogs ; but at a woi^, about the great, near, useful 
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I -art of Healing, y’ all stop your ears ; for why ; 
1 your life aM dailianourly happiness depend on it. 
j But ‘no,’ sis John Bull, the knowledge of our 
own buddies, and how to save our own Bakin, 
1 Beef I mean, day by day from disease and 
I dinrtcrcd ass-ass-ins, all that may interest the 
til i nkers in Saturn, but what the deevil is it t’ ? 
talk t* m of the hiv’nly buddies, not of our own. 
Babble o’ comets an* meteors an’ Ethereal nibulae 
(never mind the^iibiilffi in our own skulls). Dis- 
course t’ us of Predistinashin, Spitzbairgen 
seaweed, the last novel, the siventh mle; of 
1 Chrischinising the Patagonians on condition they 
j are i^pt to come here, and Ciftischiuise the White- 
chapcliaus ; of tl^p letter to the Times from the 
tinker , wrecked at Timbuctoo; and the dear 
Professor’s lecture jn the probabeelity of ^nail- 
shells in^ie back yard of the moon! but don’t 
ask us ii know ourselves I — Ijjits ! 1” v* 

The eloquent speaker, depressed by tke per- 
versity of Englishmen in giving their minds to 
c\'cry part of creation but tlicir bodies, suflered 
a moiiieutary loss of energy; then Mrs. Dodd, 
wlio had long been watching lynx-like, glided in. 
“Let us compound. You are for curing all tlic 
world, beginning with Nobody. My ambition is 
to cure my girl, and leave mankind iu peace. 
Now if you will begin with my child,* I will sub- 
! mil to rectify the universe iu its proper turn. 
Any lime will do to set the human race right ; 
you own it is in no hurry : but my child’s case 
presses ; so do pray cure her for iijc.” 

“ Mai — dear ~ miid’m ; cure her ! How on 
iiirlh am I to do that ?” 

“ At least tell me what her Indisposition is.** 

“ Oil ! Whai, didn’t I tell you ? Well, there’s 
nothing the matter with her.” # 

j At receiving tliis cavalier reply for the reward 
{ of all her patience, Mrs. Dodd was so hurt, and 
j so nearly angry, that she rose with dignity from 
j licr seat, with her clicck actually pink, and the 
wai cr in licr eyes. Sampson saw she wiis milled, 
and appealed to J iilia of all people . “ There now. 
Miss J nice,” said he, ruefully ; “ she is in aragciie- 
causcl won’t humbi^ her, Poplus voolt dccipee. 
I tell you^ ma’am, it is not ainidicafcasc ; give me 
disease and I’ll cure ’t. Stop, I’ll ten ye w hat do ; 
let her take and swallow Ihc BarktoilDocks’ pre- 
scriptions, and Butcher Best’s, and luting Kin- 
yon’s, and after those four tinkers there’ll be- 
plenty holes to mend ; then send for me 1” 

Here w'as irony. Mrs. Do^d retorted by 
finesse ; she turned on him with a sugared smile, 
an(Jsaid: “nevermind doctors and paJCents ; it 
is so long since we met ; Ifio hope you will waive 
ceremony, and dine with me en ami.” 

He ^eepted with pleasure ; but must return 
to his iim^Qrst and get rid of his dirty boots, and 
pashints. • And with this he w^hipped out liis 
watch, and saw that, dealing with uuiver&l me- 
dicine, he had disappointed more than one sick 
individual ; so shot out as hojd as he had shot 
in, and left the ladies looking arouc qjiother after 
the phenomenon *7 


“Well !” said Julia, with a world of meaning. 

“Yes, dear,” replied Mrs. Dodd, “ he is a little 
eccentric. I think I will request them to make 
some addition to the dinner.” 

“ No, mamma, if you please, not to put me off 
so transparently; tell me first the reason you 
did not ring the bell, and bid the servant conduct 
that man to the door, very, very early in the 
conference ? If I had interrupted, and shouted, 

I and behaved so, you would have packed me off to 
bed, or somewhere, directly.” 
i “ Don’t say ‘ packed,’ love. Dismissed mo to 
i)cd.” 

“ Ah I” ermd J alia, “ you arc yourself again : 
thai^rivilegbd person is gone, and we miist all 
mind our P’s and Q’s orcc more. This is more than 
nqjtural. . %ou would not lay down your oliaracter 
for a i^glt; person, to take it up again the mo- 
mcn^e was gone— without a reason. Here is 
some mystery.” Then she clasped her hands, 
and raised them to Heaven, just like tlie best 
statues ; “ my own mollier has a secret ; a secret 
from her Julia. Well, 1 deserve it.” This ac- 
knowledgment slipped out through speaking too 
fast, and was no sooner uttered Ilian this sta- 
tuesque Hebe hung her head most prosaically, and 
looked as if she could bite her tongue off. 

Mrs. Dodd, with an air of iionchaluiicif, replied 
to the effect tliat Dr. Sampson w’as not her off- 
spring; and so she was not bound to correct bis 
eccentricities. “ And I suppose,” said she, lazily, 

“ we must accept these extraordinary people as 
we find them ; and it is time to dress for dinner.” 

That day her hospitable board was spread over 
a trap. Blessed with an oracle irrelevantly fluent, 
and dumb to the point, she had asked him lo 
dinner with maternal address. He could not be 
on his guard eternally ; sooner or later, through 
inadvertence, or in a moment of convivial reck- 
lessness, or in*h parenthesis of some grand Gene- 
rality, he would cure her child: or, perhaps, at his 
rate of talking, would w^ar out all Ins idle themes, 
down to the very “well-being of mankind;” 
and then Julia’s mysterious indisposition would 
come on the blank tai^is. With these secret Jiopes . 
she presided at the feast, ati grace and gentle 
ami^y. Julia, too, sat down with a little design,, 
but a very diffoi^nt one, viz. of being very chilly 
company, for she disliked this new acquaintance 
cordially, and hited the science of medicine. 

The unconscious Object chatted away with 
both, and cut tlieir replies very short, and did 
strange things ; scat away J ulia’ s chicken, regard- 
less of her sconi, and prescribed mutton : called 
for champagne and made her drink it, and pout ; 
and thus excited Mrs. Dodd’s hopes that he was 
attending to the case^by degrees. 

But, after dinner, Julia, to escape medicine 
universal, and particular, turned to her mother, 
and dilated on the treachciy of her literary guide, 
the Criticaster. “ It said ‘ Odds and Ends’ was 
a good novel to i-ead by the sea-side. So I 
thought * then oh, how different it must be from 
most books, if you cau sit by the glorious sea and 
eqpn look at it.’ So I sent for it directly, and. 
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would you believe, it was au ignoble thing ; all 
flirtation and curates. The sea, indeed ! A pond 
would be fitter to read it by ; and one with a 
good many geese on.” 

“Was ever such simplicity?” said Mrs. Dodd: 
“Why, my dear, that phrase about the sea does 
not mean anything. I shall have you believing 
that Mr. So-and-So, a novelist, can ^wither 
fashionable folly ^ and that 'a painful incideni^ 
to one shopkeeper has ‘ throion a gloom\ over a 
whole market-town, and so on. Now-a-days 
every third phrase is of this character; a star- 
ling’s note. Once, it appears, there was an ag# 
of gold, and then came one of iroiL and then oi 
brass. All these are gone, and^the agf of 
'jargon’ has succeeded.” • . 

She sighed, and Sampson took a “ trtanendqps 
header” off the sea-side novel into^thevsea of 
! fiction. He rechristened that joyous art Fec^ghin, 

! and lashed its living professors. “You devour 
j their three volumes greedily,” said he, “ but after 
I your meal you feel as empty as a drruni ; there 
is no leading idea in ’um ; now, there always is 
in Moliere: and he comprehended the midiciije 
of his age. But what fundamental truth d’our 
novelists iver convey ? All they can do is pile 
incidents. Their customers dictate, th’ article ; 
unideaed melodrams for unidcacd girls. The 
writers and their fcckshins belong to one species, 
j and that’s 'the non-vertebrated animals;’ and 
i their midicinc is Bosh; why they bleed still 
for falls and fevers; and niver mention vital 
chronometry. Then they don’t look straigljb at 
Hature, but sec with their ears, and repeat one 
another twelve deep. Now, listen me ! there arc 
the cracters for an * idcaed feckshin’ in Barking- 
ton, and I’d write it, too, only I haven’t time.” 

At this, Julia, forgetting her resolution, broke 
out, “Romantic characters in Barkington? 
Who? who?” < 

“ Who should they be, but my pashints ? Ay, 
ye may lauch. Miss Jidee, but wait till ye see 
tlicm.” He was then seized with a fit of candour, 
and admitted tliat some, even of his pashints, 
, were colourless ; indeed, not to mince the matter, 
six or Seven of thak sacred band were nullity in 
person. “I can compare the beggars to^no- 
thing,” said he, “but the globules of the Do- 

Nothings ; dee d insipid, andrnothiug iix ’em. 

But the others make up. Man afiive, I’ve got ‘a 
rosy cheeked miser,’ and an ' ill-used attorney,’ 

I and an ' honest Screw,’ he is a gardener, with a 
hid like a cart-horse.” 

“Mamma! mamma! that is Mr. Maxley,” 
cried Julia, clapping her hands, and thawing in 
her own despite. > 

“ Tlicn there’s my virgin martyr, and my 
puppy ; they are brother and sister ; and there’s 
their father, but he is an impenetrable dog— 
won’t imbosom. Howiver, he sairves to diiw 
chicks for the other two, and so keep em goen. 
B 3 "-the-by, you know my puppy.” 

“ We have not that honour. Do we know Dr. 
j Sampson’s puppy, love?” inquired Mrs. Dodd, 
I rather languidily. ' ^ 


"Mamma!— I— I— know no one of that 
name.” ‘ 

“Don’t tell me! Why it was he sent me 
here: told me where you lived, and I was to 
make haste, for Miss Dodd was very ill: it is 
young Hardie, the banker’s son, ye know.” 

Mrs. Dodd said, good humouredly, but with a 
very slight touch of irony, that really they were 
very much flattered by the interest Mr. Alfred 
Hardie had shown; especially as^er daughter had 
never exchanged ten words with him. Julia 
coloured at this statement, the accuracy of which 
she had good reason to doubt; and the poor 
girl felt as if an icicle passed swiftly aloiij; her 
back. And then, for the first tipie in her life, she 
thought her mother hardly gracious; and she 
wanted to say she was oljjiged tb Mr. Alfrfid 
Hardie, but dared not, and despised h^sclf for 
not dari]^. Her composure was further k;tacked 
by Mra^ Dodd looking full at her, and saying, in- 
terrogatively, “I wonder how that young gentle- 
man could know about your being ill?” 

At this Julia eyed her plate very attentively, 
and murmured, “ I believe it is all over the town; 
and seriously too, so Mrs. Maxley says : for slie 
tells me that, in Barkington, if more than one 
doctor is sent for, that bodes ill for the patient.” 

“ Deevelich ill,” cried Sampson, heartily : 

“ For two physicians, like a pair of oars, 

Conduck him" faster to the Styjjin shores.”* 

Julia looked him in the face, and coldly 
ignored this peiversion of Mrs. Maxley’s mcani ng; 
and Mrs. Dodd returned pertinaciously to the 
pj;evious topic. " Mr. Alfred Hardie interests 
me : he was good to Edward. I am curious to < 
know why you call him a puppy ?” | 

“OWy because he is one, ma’am. And that is 
no reason at all with ‘ the Six.’ He is a juvcncel 
pidant, and a puppy, and contradicts ivery new 
truth, bekase it isn’t in Aristotle and th’ Eton 
Grammar ; and he’s such a chatterbox, ye can’t get i 
in a word idgeways ; and lie and his sister— that’s ! 
my virgin martyr— are a farce. He keeps sneerin' j 
at her rclijjin, and that puts her in such a rage, slie j 
thictens ‘ t’ intercede for him at the Throne.* ” ; 

“ Jargon,” sighed Mrs. Dodd, and just slirugged' 

I her l&vely shpilders. “ We breathe it-^-wc float 
in an atmosrphere of it. My love?” And she 
floated out the rooiUjimd Julia floated after. 

“You lo^ flushed, love,” was Mrs. Dodd’s 
first word m the drawing-room. “Lie on the 
sofa a minute, and compose yourself.” 

Sampson made grog and sipped it, meditating, 
on the gullibility of man in matters medical. 
This favourite speculation detained him late, amd 
almost his first word on entering the drawing- 
room was, “Good night, little girl.” 

Julia coloured at this broad hint, drew herself 
up, and lighted a bed-candle. She wcijlf to Mrs. 
Dodd, J^issed her, and whispered in her car, “1 
hate him !” and, as she retired, her whole elegant 
person launched ladylike defiance ; under which 
brave exterior ndk^little uneasiness was hidden. 

^\Garth. 
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“ 0 , lyliB? will become of me !” tbouglit she, “if 
he has gone and told him about Henley.” 

“Let’s see the prescriptions, ma’am,” said Dr. 
Sampson. 

Delighted at this concession, Mrs. Dodd took 
them out of her desk and spread them earnestly. 
He ran his eye over them, and pointed out that 
the mucous membrane man and the nerve man had 
prescribed the same medicine, on irreconcilable 
grounds ; and a\nedicinc, moreover, whose effect 
on the nerves was nil, and on the mucons 
membrane was not to soothe it, but jffough it 
and haiTow it; “ and did not that open her eyes?” 
He lien reminded her thal all these doctors in 
consultation wouW have contrived to agree. “But 
you,” said he. “ have baffled the collusive swindle 
which Dot: arrived at a sham uniformity-— 

; honest ^iformity can never exist till scientific 
i in'incipiis obtain.” Then, with a sud^n start, 
j he coinj^rcd her to Daniel. He was ver^fond of 
I comparisons. “Daiilc,” said he, “questioned ?hose 
! two elderly blaggrds apart, and thin they couldn’t 
j agree ill a lie, yc know, all for want of a 'consul- 
J tashin.* So says you, * W ell done, Danle, my lad.’ ” 
j “ !My dear friend, I am not so familiar—with 
t giants — as you do me the honour to imagine.” 

J “ Whist ! Whist ! and you said, * I’ll do a bit 
I o’ Danle.’” 

1 “ Oil, quelle horreur !” cried Mrs. Dodd, in un- 

j feigned disgust. 

j Listme ! All four, been Danlcd, told y’ a 
j dillcrciit lie; and dish’t that oi>eii your eyes? 
Sccincc, indeed ! Put an easy question t’ any real 
sceince ; will it sing yc four songs as wide apart 
as the four winds of Ilivcu? Take a pashftit 
and his case to four lawyers, the most abused of 
all Sceince’s sons ; will they fling him foi^ impi- 
dent guesses a thousand miles wide of each other ; 
i and ten tlioiisand from the truth ?” 

! Mrs. Dodd seemed dazzled by this observa- 
1 tioii, and bowed her head in reluctant assent. 

! “ Ye begin to see through ’em? Now then, 

1 post iiubila Phojbus : that is not donkey Latin, 

I ma’am, but the real article, and means, ‘After 
I four muddlchids see one Sampsiu work,’ •To 
j begin, is ihe pashint in love ?” ^ 

I The doctor put this query in jusmhc samb tone 
j in which they inquire, “ any e.wctoration ?” 

I But Mrs. Dodd, in rcpVj was less Iry and ' busi- 
I ness-fike. She started and looked i’Vhast. This 
I possibility had once, for a moment, occurred to 
her, but only to be rejected, the evidence being 
all against it. 

“ In love ?” said she. “ That child, and I not 
know it I” ^ • 

He said he had never supposed that. “ But I ; 
thought I’d just ask ye; because she has no 
bodily aihnent, and the paassious are all counter- 
feit diifi^ases ; they are connected, like all dis- 
eases, with ccrebrd instability, have th^r heats 
and chills, like all diseases, and their paroxysms I 
and remissions, like all diseases. Nlistme ! You 
have detected the sighs of a ^ht cerebral insta- 
bility ; I have ascertained ibscui^c of oUphy - 1 


sical cause : then vrhy make tliis healthy pashint’s 
buddy a test-tube for poisons ? Sovereign drugs 
(I deal with no other, I leave the nullities 
to the noodles) arc cither counterpoisons, or 
poisons, and here there is nothing to counter- 
poison at ijrisent. So I’m for caushin, and 
working on the safe side th* hidge, and that’s the 
mintM; till we are less in the dark. Mnd yc, 
young w'omen at her age are kittle catflc; they 
liave gusts o’ this, and gusts o* that, tli’ unrea- 
sonable imps. D’ye see these two pieces paste- 
board? They arc tickets for a ball. 

In Barktoii town-halL” 

“ Yes, of course I see them,” said Mrs. Dodd, 
dolefully. 

‘^ell, I prescribe *gm. And when they have 
been taken, 

* ^ And the paslilnt well shaken, 

perh^s we shall sec whether we are oii.the right 
system : and if so, we’ll dose her with youthful 
soceity in a more irrashiiial forrm ; conversa- 
ziones, bookeyshines, et citera. And if we find our- 
selves on the wrong tacky why then we’ll hark back, j 

• Stick blindly to ‘ a course,’ the dockers cxy. 

But it does me harm : Then ’twill do good by-an-hy. 

Where lairned ye that, Echoes of Echoes, say ! 

The killer ploughs ‘ a course,’ the healer * feels 

ms WAY.’” 

So mysterious are the operations of the 
human mind, that, when wc have exploded 
in verse meritorious as the above, we lapse 
into triumph instead of penitence. Not that 
doggrel meets with reverence here below — the 
statues to it arc few, and not in marble, but 
in the material itself— but then an Impromptu ! 

A moment ago, our Posy was not : and now is. 
YViththc speed, if not the brilliancy, of lightning, 
we have added a handful to the intellectual dust- 
heap of an oppressed nation. Prom this bad 
eminence SaApsou then looked down compla- i 
cently, and saw Mrs. Dodd’s face as long as liis 
arm. She was one that held current opinions ; 
and the world does not believe Poetry can sing the 
Practical ; verse and useful knowledge pass for 
incompatiblcs ; and though Doggrel is not Poetry . 
yet it has a lumbering proclirity that way, and so 
forfeits the confidence of grave, sensible, people. 
This versificatijih, and this impalpalile and un- 
precedented prescription she had waited for so 
long, seemed all of a piece to poor mamma ; wild, 
unpractical, and— oh, horror ! — eccentric. 

Sampson read her sorrowful face after his 
fashion. “ Oh, I sec, ma’am,” cried lie. “ Cure 
is not welcome unless it comes in the form con- 
secrated by cinturies of slaughter. Well, then, 
give me a sheet !” He took the paper and rent it 
asunder, and wrote this on the larger fragment ; 

Jfi Die Mericur. circa x. hor : vespert; 
eat in musca ad Proctoriuni. 

Saltet cum xiii caniciil : 
proesertim mco. Dom : ‘ reddita, 

6 hora niatutin : dormiat ad prand: 

Repetat stultit : pro re nata. 

He handed this with a sort of spiteful twinkle to 
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Mrs. Dodd^ and her countenance lightened again. 
Her sex wiU generally compound with whoever 
can give as well as take. Now she had extracted a 
real, gravo,prcscription, she acquiesced in the ball, 
though not a county one ; “ to satisfy your whim, 
my good kind friend, to whom I owe so much.” 

Sampson called dn his way back to town, and, 
in course of conversation, praised Nature for her 
beautiful instincts, one of which, he said, had 
inspired Miss Julee, at a credulous age, not to j 
swallow "thedidly drastics of the tinkerin dox.” 

Mrs. Dodd smiled, and requested permission 
to contradict him ; her daughter had taken thc^ 
several prescriptions. ^ 

Sampson inquired brujquely if she took nim 
for a fool. 

She replied calmly: “No; foramy olevA, 
but rather opinionated personage.” * ^ 

“ Opininated ? So is ivcrjjr man who has 
grounds for his opinin. D*yo think, because 
Dockers Short, an’ Bist, an’ Kinyon, an’ Cuckoo,, 
an’ Jackdaw, an’ Starling, an’ Co., don’t know 
the dire cffccks of calomel an* drastics on thjp 
buddy, I don’t know’t ? Her eye, her tongue, 
her skin, lier voice, her elastic walk, all tell tnenhQ 
has not Wii robbed of her vital resources. Why, 
if she had taken that genteel old thief Short’s 
rimidies alone, the girl’s gums would be sore, 

And herself at Dith’a door.” 

Mrs. Dodd was amused. “Julia, this is so 
like the gentlemen ; tliey are in love with Argu- 
ment. They go on till they reason themselves 
out of their Ileasou. Why beat about the bush ; 
when there she sits?” 

“What, go t’a wumman for the tmlh, when I 
can go t’ iufalliblc Inference ?” 

“ You may always go to my David’s daughter 
for the truth,” said Mrs. Dodd, witji dignity. She 
then looked the inquiry; and Julia replied to her 
look as follows : first, she coloured very high ; 
then, she hid her face in both her hands ; then, rose 
and turning her neck swiftly, darted a glance of 
fiery indignation and bitter reproach on Dr. Med- 
dlesome, and left the apartiflent mighty stag-like. 

“ Maircy on us !” bried Sampson. “ Did ye see 
that, ma’am? Yon’s just a , bonny basil&k. 
Another such thunderbolt as shcf dispinsed, and 
ye’ll be ringing for the maid to sw^epupthegood 
physician’s ashes.” 

Julia did not return till the good physician was 
gone back to London. Then she came in with a 
rush, and, demonstrative toad, embraced Mrs. 
Dodd’s knees, and*owned she had cultivated her 
geraniums with all those medicines, liquid and 
solid ; and only one geranium had died of them. 

There is a lascin^-ting age, when an intelligent 
virgin is said to fluctuate between childhood and 
womanhood. Let me add that these seeming 
fluctuations depend much on tlie company she is 
in; the budding virgin is princess of chame- 
leons I and, to coniine ourselves to her two most 
piquint contrasts, by her mother’s side she is 


always more or less childlike ; but, let anice ywing 
fellow engage her apart, and, hey prestf* ! she shall 
be every inch a woman; perhaps at no period of 
her life ai’e the purely mental characteristics of 
her sex so supreme in her: so her type, the rose- 
bud, excels in essence of rosehood the rose itself. 

My reader has seen Julia Dc'dd play both 
parts ; but it is her child’s face slie has now been 
turning for several pages; so it may. be prudent 
to remind him she has shone on Ji^lfrcd Hardie in 
but one light; a young, but Juiio-likc, woman. 
Had sh^ shown “my puppy” lier childish quali- 
ties, he would have despised her; lie had left 
that department himself so recently. But Nature 
guarded the budding fair from such a disastf:r. 

Wc left Alfred Hardie standing in the moon- 
light gazing at her lodging. Siulde^' ! But, Iqt 
slow loaches deny it as loudly as they Jike, fast 
coaches exist ; and Love is a passion, wife: 5 h like 
Hate, Effyy, Avarice, &c., has risen to\ great I 
height ISi a single day. Not that Alfred’s was 
“Love at first sight,” for he had seen her beauty 
in the full blaze of day with no deeper feeling 
than admiration ; but in the moonlight he came 
under more sovereign spells than a fair face : 
amongst these were her virtues and her voice. 
The narrative of their meeting has indicated the 
first, and, as to the latter, Julia was not one of 
those whose beauty goes out with a candle. 
Her voice was that rich, mellow, moving organ, 
which bebngs to no rank nor station ; is born, not 
made, and, flow it from the lips of dairymaid or 
countess, touches every heart, gentle or simple, 1 
that is truly male. And this diviuc contralto, | 
fv^l, yet penetrating. Dame Nature had inspired 
her to lower when she was moved or excited, j 
instead of raising it : and then she was enchant- | 
ing. liJl unconsciously she cast this crowjiing ! 
spell on Alfred, and he ^ored her. In a word, he 
caught a’ child-woman away from its mother ; his ! 
fluttering captive turned, put on composure, and i 
bewitched him. 

She left him, and the mooiilight night seemed I o i 
blacken. But within his young breast all was 
light, new light. H e leaned opposite her window 
in mi Elysian reverie, and let the liours go by. 

He seemed to Lave vegetated till then, and lo 1 
true life had^awned. He thought lib should 
love to die fop lier. And,*when he was calmer, he 
felt he was wo live foriier, and welcomed his 
destiny witlihrapture. He passed the rest ftf the 
Oxford term in a soft ecstasy ; called often on 
Edward, and took a sudden and prodigious in- 
terest in him ; and counted the days glide by and 
the happy time draw near, when he should be four 
months in tlie same tqwn with his enchantress. 
.This one did not trouble the doctors ; he glowed 
with a steady fire ; no heats and chills, and sad 
misgivings ; for one tiring he was not a woman, a 
being tied to that stake, Suspense, andcqfinpelled 
to wait^and wait, for others’ actions. As the in- 
veterate Sampson would say : 

He bad the luck to be a male, 

. So, likAH rat without a tail, 

Ojuld do4;c.ould do, could do. 
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Meantime, life’s p ath seein paved with roses, and 
himself to anarch it in eternal sunshine, buoyed 
by perfumed wings. 

He came to Barkington to try for the lovely 
prize. Then first he had to come down from 
love’s sky, and realise how hard it is here belOw to 
court a young lady— who is yarded by a mother 
—without an introduction in the usual form. 
The obvious course was to call on Edward. 
Having parted <Jroni him so lately he forced him- 
self to wait a few days, and then set out for- 
Albion Villa. 

As he went along, he arranged the coming 
dialogue for all the parties^ Edward was to in- 
troduce him, Mrs. Dodd to recognise his friend- 
ship for her son, lie was to say he was the gainer 
ll^it ; Julia, ,jgilcnt at first, was to hazard a timid 
observation, and he> to answer gracefully, and | 
draw out, and find how he stood in her | 
opinion. The sprightly affair should efid by his 
inviting Edward to dinner. That shoul(f l^d to 
their inviting him in turn, and then he should 
get a word with Julia, and find out what houses 
she visited, and get introduced to their pro- 
prietors ; arrived at this point, his mind went 
over hedge and ditch faster than my poor pen 
can follow. As the crow flies, . hO flew he, and 
had reached tlic church-porch under a rain of 
nosegays with Julia— hi imagination — by then he 
arrived at Albion Villa iu the body. Yet he 
knocked timidly ; his heart bCht almost as hard 
as his hand. 

Sarah, the black-eyed liousemjfid, “ answered 
the door.” 

; ^ 

CAIRO DONKEY-BOYS. 

An Egyptian donkey is, indeed, the horse’s 
godson,” as the fellaheen proverb asserts. In 
England the donkey is well known as a small, 
long-cared animal, with a black cross on its back, 
not disposed to prolonged speed, intensely stub- 
born, and, except at* sea-side places, not much 
patronised by tlie richer classes, who, indeed, 
ratlicr despise its demure and stiff-necked na- 
ticnce. In Egypt, it is bestrode by all classes, 
being nojonger slow, no longer v^stinate,. Its 
pace, if not tremendous, is untiriiV ; and as for 
appearances, what the Prophet lovih to ride the 
wealthiest spice merclflint of the lazaars dare 
not despise. The basha’s favouritJ wives ride 
donkeys when they pay their morning calls or 
go shopping for perfumed silks. Eancy meet- 
ing in llcgcnt-street the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury and Lord Brougham ambling along 
on donkeys ; yet we ha^ seen the ^ief der- 
vish of Cairo and a leading dignitary of that 
city riding in such wise through the Cairo 
bazaars. The first thought Of the son of a pil- 
grim re%irning from Mecca, who hears that the 
caravan has been sighted, is to run an^ saddle 
an ass, that his tired father may dismount from 
his wearisome camel, and at least enter the ‘‘vic- 
torious city” iu peace and c^ifort. Troops of 
these long-suffering animal^^staud in the XJsbee- 


kieh, or chief square of Cairo. The Caireeu saddle 
has a raised round pommel, mounting into a 
smooth bump, and covered neatly with red 
leather. Tlie bridle ties up with a slip-knot to 
a ring in thia pommel, and to some part of the 
under part is generally fastened (perhaps as a 
talisman against the evil eye ana tlie baa genii) 
some ring or other ornament of blue porcelain. 
The stiiTups are often brass and of strange shape, 
and the jogging of the rider’s feet is the chief in- 
citement used to the animal sometimes, at spe- 
cial moments, as at the final race home, aioed 
by a long-drawn shout of “ Ah— h !” and a screw 
tor the vertebr® of the tail not altogether un- 
known among Britons. There is generally a 
saddlecloth ; it is often a very gay red and blue 
carpet, sometimes a mere little rug of brown 
^ol, rudely simple, but sufficient. Too often the 
Egyptian, «who is not merciful to animals (he 
has ably just escaped from the animal kingdom 
of slavery himself), allows the girth to fret the 
poor beast into raw patches and streaks that, 
distresif the European rider perhaps‘cveu more 
than they do the animal itselL 
^ The periodical donkey market held at Cairo is 
a pretty and curious sight. It is held near Bou- 
lak, about a quarter of a mile out of the town. 
There you may see the genus donkey to perfec- 
tion: of all a^es, of all sizes, from the sleek 
fawn-coloured foal to the mature old donkey who 
has seen the world. Anxious men in blue gowns, 
mouthing wrangling and guttural Arabic, wander 
through this world of donkeys, examining eyes, 
teeth, flanks, and heels with as much severity of 
crijpicism as if their own eyes were not ophthalmic 
and their own teeth half out. Brown children 
stand in a cluster round a barber who is shaving 
a donkey, or cutting the hair of his legs into 
striped and zig-zagged patterns ; while oppo- 
site — under a mud wall topped with a chevaux- 
de-frise of dead palm>brauches, against which 
lean rows of jSinted sugar-canes for sale — sits one 
of the donkey owners, having his Moslem liead 
shaven by the dry razor of a skilful barber. 
What perfect sympatliy between the man and 
the sometimes inferior animal ! A good donkey 
is worth, I believe, about 57. ; and, as he lives on 
chopped straw, he must retuiw a good per-ccutage 
on 4:be money invested. 

The driviu&boys arc seldom the owners ; 
generally several asses belong to one man, who 
pays the boys la mere pittance, for which they 
sometimes run about twenty miles a day in a burn- 
ing sun, jostled by camels, horses, carriages heavily 
laden, and foot-passengers irritable with the heat, 
noise, dust, ancl coufusion of Cairo. The native 
pays them one-aud-sixpence, the everywhere- 
plundered Englishman two shillings a day, half 
of which goes to the owner; Yet even these 
boys have an ideaK as the drummer-boy has 
his Wellington. There was once a donkey-boy 
who became a rich coach proprietor. To go up 
the Nile with an English gentleman is also sup- 
posed to be the pathway to a certain fortune- 
why, I cannot say. There is also a vague tra- 
dition, of very doubtful origin, that a Erank 
traveller once bought a donkey and presented 
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it as a parting gift to his faithful donkey-boy. 
Achmed 3 a member of the fraternity, insured 
me that “MerriauHawaga” (gentlemau, literally 
merchant) “ promise buy me wife : but I say, 
No — no want wife, thad’ee, sare.” Upon 
being pressed, Aebmed assured me that the 
piastres were onered in a bon& fide manner, and 
poured out from the one hand of the Howaga 
to another. 

To see these boys to advantage, go to the 
rude stone platform outside the door of Shep- 
herd’s Hotel, at Cairo, the morning after the 
English steamer has 'arrived. 

It is about half-past eight o’clock, and thefj 
first breakfast-gong has soundfed. The early ‘ 
risers are already seated on chairs outside^hc 
door, intent on witnessing an Arab juggler, not, 
perhaps, such an one as hardened rharaolijs 
lieart, but no fool either. See ! he wlijps out of a 
goat-skin ba^ three snakes — ^yellow wrenches, 
with whitish hellies — they twine round his feet, 
and, rearing up their heads, puff out their 
hoods, and“dart their quivering tongues towards 
his legs, with jerking darts. The wily Arab 
pretends to be alarmed : he takes up all three 
snakes by the tails, and waves them like a Me- 
dusa scourge in the face of the greenest griffin 
present, wlio is struggling with a Targe cigar that 
makes him silent and thoughtful, and he draws 
back, under pretext of asking the waiter for a 
light, for these confounded cigars are always j 
going out, you know.” i 

A drajjoman, vexed at seeing me amused at 
this, slides up, and tells me that all this is no- 
thing. ** Poor thing ! what you think ?” and Wiat 
if 1 choose to pay three or four dollars, he will 
bring Darweesh, who will eat snakes, chew live 
coals, stab himself, and eat a glass lamp — 
‘'What you think?” — which generous oiler I 
decline, as well as I do his proposal to bring 
me a man who will put a child in a wicker- 
basket, cut it in pieces, and tlicfli bring it to 
life. 

An order from the griffin to “get another 
chair, old fellow, for my feet 1” rescues me from 
this parasite just as a roar of laughter breaks 
from the platform, as a little pet donkey of the 
juggler, being asked who is the cleverest man 
present, uuzues his nose into his employer’s 
car, as if whispering a name, which the juggler 
asserts is his (the juggler’s) own*.’ A performing 
goat next appears, and balances i^as four legs on 
a small balustrade of wood, , which the juggler 
keeps heightening by the addition of fresh 
stands. 

Half an hour later, imagine the same place, 
breakfast over; a crowd of serene and con- 
tented Englishmen, with the best possible opi- 
nion of the world, pours forth all eager to ride 
to the citadel, the great mosques, the batlis, the 
Nilometcr, or the great Pyramids themselves. 
Thirty donkeys trot to the front, thirty boys 
roar out ihe names of their donkeys — then* pem- 
greos, th6ir ages, their prices, their capabilities, 
and their drivers’ titles. It is ** Here’s Captain 
Snook Howaga!” “TryBillyThompson, master!” 

Him very good donkey ! Achmed’s donkey !” 


“ Here’s your donkey, sare 1” ” I’m Mohhmmed, 
sare!” “ Here’s Selim !” This jangle is put an 
end to by the avatar of Ginowlee the Nubian, in 
a crimson tarboosli, flowing wliite robe, and bare 
feet, who, liberally administering a course of 
his hippopotamus-hide whip, which, like liimsclf, 
comes from the second cataract, soon quells the 
riot. Ginowlee is the terror of the donkey-boys, 
and is . retained by the hotel expressly to keep 
down tiieir sudden insurrections. Encouraged 
by the lull, the hardier English ^nouiit the fore- 
most donkeys, the stirrups being held for tlicm ; 
others, particularly tlie more elderly gentlemen, 
are fought for, bumped off one donkey and lifted 
on another, a.s if tlfey were plunder, am^ the 
boys were the forty thieves, fighting for it. 
Eventually the crowcl thins, the leading donkeys 
cantq; off at a matchless pace, and ^le rest, wii<l 
various degrees of speed, dash onward|mist the 
Coptic qjjarter towards the bazaars. ^ 

Alasi into that sleepy city of the Arabian 
Nkbts those donkeys will carry tumult, misery, 
and confusion. They will charge into the 
bazaar-row of out-door shops. They will knock 
down aged charcoal-drivers, and bump grccii- 
turbaiicd shereefs, or descendauts of the IVophet. 
They will rout marriage processions, and respect 
not even the solemnity of the funeral. Belbre 
them will be mirth and rejoicing, behind them 
mourning and desolation. 

Let the seller of the henna-powder, and he 
who vends the blhck kohl for ladies’ eyelids, 
beware. Let the barber, putting up trees of 
lamps and strings of green and red flags in the 
street of the wedding, be vigilant, or he will 
soon catch the ugliest of falls, for the Franks, the 
dfcadful Franks, mounted' on their war-cloukcys, 
come riding like Eblis. Let the seller of goats’- 
flesh &t the corner of the bazaar remove liis 
clumsy block of sycamore and his brass rings and 
crimsoned axe, for they who ride, ride like lubri- 
cated lightning. Ye too, makers of palm-stick 
baskets, resembling those cages in wliicli the 
pigeon, the holy bird that whispered into the 
Prophet’s ear, are broughf to market—ye who, 
holding the long rod between your toes, deftly 
splj^ and shred the palm-sticks, look out, for the 
day of your vexation approacheth! The Franks 
in tubular tuijfons come riding till their/accs are 
blackened wiA extreme speed. Keep, to6, a vigi- 
lant outlooks J ye people who inhabit the street of 
the slipper-.r|kkers,for th8 noisy pounding of your 
brass pestlra, as ye flatten the red and yellow 
leather, is wont, to crush all other noises in your 
ears ; and ye, barbers of the barber-street, be 
not too intent to steep in lather the shorn heads 
of the fj^ithful in the brazen basins, lest ye, 
too, share the commojr ruin. The Franks — the 
Franks, wi4h tubular turbans — ^arc coming on 
swift asses, and with the speed of lightning ! 

Happy blind men, in the lofty balconies of the 
minarets above the flesh market, pro^aiming 
the hopr of prayer, saying, “ Come to prayer — 
come to prayer! prayer is the food of the 
righteous!” for they alone are safe from the hoofs 
of the maddened ^sses of Eblis, and from the 
curses of thcise bl^riobed Ghins of the West. 
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O poof tanner in the distant suburb, kneeling on 
the hardened rubbish-mound, nailing out the wet 
skin of the slain buffalo, thou also beware ! for 
neither age nor poverty proteet men from these 
cursed revilers of the Prophet. O thou woman, 
casting mud upon thy face at thy son’s funeral, and 
0 thou woman, vibrating the shriek of joy at the 
wedding procession, beware lest ye perish oeneath 
the hoofs of the wild asses, for the Franks come 
like the lion in fury, and like the hymnas in hun- 
r ; fly from them, therefore, and clear the road, 
sons of Mahommed, above all shun the Kafer ! 
O ye who bring from Batoum, on rafts, the large 
and brittle water-jars of Upper Egypt, beware 
lest^these riders of swift t&ses dash into useless 

J neces those vessels used for ablution ; and ye, 
antern-sellers, takb in your frail stores, lest those 
%hom ye ifiight have lighted home bejeft to 
dependjon tiie mbon alone, and on that star 
wliich tlie uncle of the moon ! Suclj might be 
the song of a street -poet ii) Cairo, for guch is a 
faint picture of the terror the presence of the 
donkey-riding of Englishmen produces in the 
“victorious city.” 

The donkey-boys of Cairo, like all the recog- 
nised trades of tliat wonderful specimen of a city j 
in a state of decay, are governed by a sheikh, 
or head of the guild, who witnesses their binding 
f literally with a scarf), and who is obliged to pro- 
duce them when the cadi or the pasha requires. 
This slieikh, whom the boys hold in no remarkable 
reverence, is paid an annual salary by the go- 
vernment. The cadi probably possesses a Est 
of the names of all the boys ; but, for their cha- 
racter, address, and whereabouts, if known, the 
civil magistrate refers to the sheikh of the Beni 
Homar (or sons of the ass). He too, I beliete, 
collects, or is answerable for, the annual tax, 
amounting to ten shillings, that every bdy pays 
the pasha. The government, so ready to tax, 
miglit, I think, be a little more ready to 
ensure the boys a reasonable tariff, and their 
customers the power of punishing them for 
rudeness or overcharging. 

1 must admit that our griffins who , strew 
the road from England to India with a trail of 
paternal sovereigns are enough to spoil auj^set 
of servants. Now they are rough and arrogant : 
now rGcycssly lavish. The retri'^iion of >thesc 
faults falls on the unfortunate\raveller who 
follows them. I have known doinley-boys very 
faith(p], civil, and uscfSl. 1 have Known them 
also lazy, insolent, and unbearable.’ My Triend 
Crosscut, the superannuated military chaplain 
from Aden, took a donkey-boy last Ramadan to 
ride to Joseph’s Well, beyond ,the citadel. He 
stopped often in the streets, as he rodg through 
them, now to cheapen a# chibouk, now to ask 
the price of aloe-wood and gum benzoin at a 
perfumer’s. The boy wanted him to go a 
quicker way, and net to wander through 
louely %-streets where there was no crowd or 
bustle. Being told to follow and not ^alk, he 
swore “ by the head of Hoosan,” the Prophet’s 
grandson, who is buried at Cairo, that he would 
never again go with a Frank ^waga (merchant) 
who knew Arabic. Sullenlj^ foligmred towards 


the Well, and there fell asleep in a tomb while he 
was kept waiting by Crosscut. Crosscut, rather 
a sour and grizzly man, finding him there .on 
his return, left him asleep in order to punish him. 
The boy returned about four hours afterwards, 
pale and frkhtened. He declared he had been 
searching for Crosscut ever since, thmking be 
had not returned. He had at last left his donkey 
and gone in search of him, and had there been 
fired at by the Nubian sentinel for venturing toa 
near a powder-magazine on the hill. Crosscut, 
to tease the ill-conditioned lad, paid him only 
half his due, upon which the boy threw down 
|the money, spat on it, and consiffued Crosscut to 
the lowest pit of Gehenna, in a long and appro- 
priate oath. Crosscut, after chewing the cud of 
this revenge for the «pace of five-and-twenty 
lyinutes, paid him the full sum, dismissed him 
with Christian opprobrium, and lit his two-and- 
twentieth nargiiilleh bowl. 

In a country where every carriage, whether 
hack or private, is preceded by a Nubian seis 
with a*tight red scarf round his waist, who runs 
before to clear a road for you, with shouts and 
gaming, it is no wonder that the Cairo donkey- 

before your swi^t and dreaded animal, ^hey 
shout with mechanical earnestness a long string 
of exhortations and warnings to the foot pas- 
sengers, such as : “ Hei, sheikh ! — Hei, boy !— 
Ho, virgin !— Ho, old lady I — Take care of your 
foot— take care of your foce — look out for your 
arm— look out for your back!— Hei, young 
man! — Ho, 0 Pilgrim!— To the right, O 
Hifwaga !— To |the left, 0 Sidil— Shumalak — 
Rumenek — Doghrea 1” 

These boys have latterly grown so knowing 
and so intelligent, and have picked up such a 
fair amount of English, that they have become 
serious rivals to the dr^maus. The dragoman 
charges you five shillings a day and wants a 
donkey to rfde. The donkey-boy wants no 
donkey himself, runs all day, takes vou anywhere 
you like, and knows quite as 'much about every 
place as the dragoman, and is more . likely, 
indeed, to take you out of the beaten track. 
The result is, that fierce feud wages between 
the two classes.. • 

Berry bad people Cairo donkey-boys— all 
outside peopl^— village people,” says Abool 
Hoosayn to me. 

“ What to dilF” says Achmed, the donkey-boy. 
“ Gentleman ask donkey-boy name of mosque — 
Dragoman say, Tell him donTknow. Whattodo?” 

The war has now reached such a pitch that it 
is said the dragomans intend legally proceeding 
against the dbnkey-boys at the cadi’s court, where 
he who gives the hignest bribe is successful. 

People may say what they like of the Caireen 
donkey-boys, as impudent, greedy, lying, thiev- 
ish, and so on. 1 found -no such faults in them. 
They worked for me for days under burning 
suns; living only on iron chunks of rye-bread 
and soaked lupins. Tliey took me where 1 liked 
— they fed me with Arabic nouns — ^the Caircens 
spe^ the best Arabic — and never once com- 
plained of their extra work, or repined at fatigue. 

I 
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The Copts become artful and wily clerks; 
the Berbers, otoouis and running footmen ; the 
Thebaid people, weavers, potters, and plough- 
men; but the smart boy of Cairo, if only a 
fellah^s son, turns donkey-boy. He cannot fall ; 
he may rise. Over his handful of dates, his 
bunch of onions, or his savoury soup of orange- 
coloured lentils, he is happy ; for no may one 
day, he dreams, bpcome a aonkey-ovmcr himself. 
Tlien he will have a veiled wife, a pipe-bearer, a 
house with a court-yard, a fountain, and an 
orange-grove, and 

‘‘ Achmed, you must go to the Pyramids with 
that English 'g;entleman at Shepherd’s Hotel.” | 

The dream is broken, and off races Achmed. 

i 

BEGIMENTAL BANDS. 

It would seem as if war could be no more 
carried on than worship, or love-making, or ban- 
queting, or the sad ceremonies of death, with- 
out music, fine or coarse. — ^The forms bf this 
have been, and are many. To name only three — 
the violins of Louis the Eourteenth of Francp 
—neither the grand band, nor the small band of 
fiddlers, presided over by Lulli — which went into 
action with the regiments of the Grand Monarch 
—the bagpipes of the bare-legged petticoated 
nortbmen, whose pibrochs and plumes have been 
so formidable on many a foreign battle-field ; — 
tbc whoop of the Ilcd Indians, in coarse but 
real concord with the vermilion which daubs 
their faces, when a scalping expedition is in 
prospect. — A “band,” in short, is as muclfan 
inevitable circumstance as a firelock, or a bow and 
arrows, when “conquest calls” (as the song says). 
Noise has a surprising influence on the white 
featlicr, and inspirits bravery to be thrice brave. 

It is beginning to be owned, that in its 
bands, as in other of its arrangements and 
accoutrements, our army of England is not 
altogether on a par with those of other coun- 
tries. We can show nothing to compare with 
the harmony and janizary music of Germany, 
north and south — of Prussia, Austria, and Bo- 
hemia.*— A stronger sensatium cannot be recalled 
than that produced <by the serenade given by the 
late King of Prussia to our sovereign, on her 
entrance into Germany for the ‘first time after 
her marriage. This was held at the Palace of 
Briihl, haff way betwixt Cologne and Bonn. 
Herr ^Yiprecht, the Costa among Prussian band- 
masters, liad brought together a force, including 
one hundred drums— the rich pompous sound 
of which seemed absolutely (witnout metaplior) 
to rend the sky, and which spread abroad to the 
horizon on every side. The players, it is true, 
were picked ones ; nevertheless, such a squadron 
of seven hundred could not,«by any magic, have 
been assembled in this island, — boundlessly 
supplied as it is now with choristers. It was 
some comfort that when the Prussians played 
Buie Britannia they were not successful ; but a 
certain qui^k - step, with a long foreseen and 
gradually linefji^d explosion of sound at its 
close, ^as, exception, the most iuspirit- 


ing piece of open-air music- which the ears of the 
writer have over heard. — ^The same .ears bear 
grateful remembrance of the band of the Baden 
regiment that in Mozart’s town of Salzburg, on 
a certain August evening, played Mozart’s airs 
from his Magic Elute, with a taste, and a tone, 
and a ripe musical sense, such as our Coldstream, 
or First Life Guards, or Royal Marines, cannot 
boast— not altogether owing its superiority to 
the association of the locality. So, again, in 
Venice, when the music was heard alter the 
coarse singing in the Fenice Theatre, and the 
cracked Minstrelsy of the ballad-mongers (shame 
and sorrow to Italy)^ before the CSe Florian, 
not the most bitter patriotic impatience o( the 
Austrian hoof, triumphing in St. Mark’s Place, 
cotdd resist the charm of th*e rich voluptuous 
waltz music of Strauss and !^abitsk<y, streaming 
forth from the well-assorted* flutes, h(^is, cla- 
rionets, ohoes, and trumpets, or other pift'ss, the 
players wliich combined so excellently that 
the hfiini became as one artist, delivering a sweet 
and exciting melody, without a flawed, or falter- 
ing, or feeble note in bis voice. 

The French speciality in military music — at 
least in days more recent than those of the fight- 
ing fiddlers of Montespan’s purchaser, and Main- 
tenon’s tamed husband— was tliat of drumming. 
Rhythmical noise is our neighbours’ delight. 
They cannot cheer (who can?) as Britons do; 
but they are wonderful in tramping and the 
r-r-roU of their trim little soldiers going tlic 
round, with its smart cheery briskness, has 
made many a Ibncly traveller feel less lonely in 
one of those drowsy, crumbling, fortified country 
towns, the quaint individuality of which lias, tin 
lately, been too much overlooked — wiiilc in Paris 
it has frightened over her dinner many a timid 
old woMan of both sexes, strange to the capital, 
but having brought there a fixed idea of Char- 
lotte Corday, the guillotine, and never-ending- 
still-bcginning barricades, as. constant features 
of French life, rule, and governance, and dis- 
order. The French military bands have, how- 
ever, essentially improved during the last dozen 
years. They are now wondrously sweet, precise, 
anc^, spirited, though they will never, it may be 
fancied, equal those of Germany, and of England 
even, « in spleftdour of tone (an essential in 
open-air mu^c), for two reasons. — First, the 
Frencli seen^rganicallyindiflerent to the charms 
of full swe« sound, as distinct from strong 
noise. They tolerate and enjoy, as singers, 
artists whom we hardly recognise as f)OssGssing 
voices, for the sake of their intelligence, accent, 
and finish. — Secfndly, certain official measures, 
carried with the paternal view of throwing a 
monopoly of instrumc&t-making into one or two 
hands (howsoever skilful these hands be), must 
have for result a mechanical, if not a mc^re, rao- 
potony. Contrast in qualities of sound is a large 
ingredient in picturesque effect.— A baAl is not 
like a battalion, for the use of which coats, 
shakos, and knapsacks are only good, insomuch 
as they display uniformity iu material and facture. 
Let there be as nteich drilling and manoeuvring 
as is pessibledin pr^ring its evolutions — a bandi 
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witli all its instruments furnished out by one and 
the same* maker, be he even so consummate a 
trumpet-factor as M. Sax, stands a chance of 
sounaing sometliinj? automatic. To the English 
there will seem a tiresome family likeness in the 
sound of his brazen horns, tubas, and trumpets, 
detracting from the spirit and interest of the 
united body. The seven Elamboroughs, if ga- 
thcred at one table, would not be the most 
inspiriting party one could desire to meet. 
Nor could mf right-minded person wish his 
cook to be represented by one taste or savour in I 
soup, fish, roast, boiled, and the rc^ of the J 
dishes which make up that sublime and mys-| 
tci;ipus work of art — a modern dinner. 

It is to these military bands of France, how- 
ever, in their renovated plight, that our red- 
coats, and •those yrho chcrimi their well-being 
and w^-doing, are invited to turn, for a reason 
selfisliif et not hostile. There may be^omething 
for us to learn from the story of thciiapast in- 
feriority, and the measures by which, in if large 
degree, the reproach thereof has been wiped 
away, not very Ion" ago.— In a hundred years 
or so, counted by tlic Horse Guards’ clock, the 
considerations and comparisons here put for- 
ward, may absolutely produce some fruits. It 
may come to be sceu that if bands there are to 
be in our army, the same should be good bands ; 
— if military players, that they should be treated 
like military men and brethren. 

Since the courtly days of Louis the Four- 
teenth’s fiddlers, wlio marched with the army, 
\nilitary music— as a pamphlet by M. Albert 
Perrin, translated by Mr: A. Matthison, reminds 
us — had fallen into discredit in Frances This jfas 
all the worse, because every other description of 
instrumental music had, during the interval, 
risen in the scale of excellence. — The simple, old- 
fashioned flourish of trumpets, and whistle of 
fifes, and roll of drums, proved totally insufficient 
to represent the musical rejuireraeuts of the 
times, though perl|ips they might have furnished 
noise enough to m(mnt a breach withal. The 
composition of an infant^ military band, to have 
any completeness, now demands — says a list in 
M. Perrin’s pamphlet, by no means extravagantly 
made out— a bandmaster and his assistant, five 
. first claiis ipusicians — scythe ieatfing fiat€| clari- 
onet, oboe, horn, trombone— cigh\ second class 
musicians — ten third— fifteen foulth— in all, a 
forc (4 of forty. A ridingj or caval%, band must 
have its twenty-seven players. To train a com- ’ 
petent bandmaster, a special as well as an elabo- 
rate musical education is required ; a thorough 
knowledge of constructive science, as thorough 
an acquaintance with the peculiarities of every 
instrument taking part iA the corps. — ^The first- 
class subordinates, again, who range under 
such a commander, require an education little 
less laborious than that which turns out a Joa- 
chim cH a Sainton though, as contributors to 
a force, not directing it, nor ex^hibiting a]pne, and 
further, as playing on instruments the interest 
of which is limited, * they are paid by «hillings 
where their more fortunate dlntemporaries indi- 
cated pick up pounds, md sjlrould they be singers, 


not show-players, hundreds. — ^This is one of the 
inequalities, injustices, even, in the musical lot, ' 
for which no remedy can be contrived ; and hence « 
it has arisen that the best bandmasters and ' 
players in military bands have, all Europe over, 
habitually added to their scanty gmns and fa- 
tiguing labours by taking service, in theatrical 
orchestras; since without some such resource 
subsistence would be barely possible to them. 

Again, there is little or no prospect of ad- 
vancement or of fame for the persons undertak- 
ing this ungracious musical occupation. Till the 
measures of improvement and consideration for 
which M. Perrin agitated were carried out, as nar- 
rated in his pamphlet, the best-instructed band- 
mitotcr in France only rated with a sergeant- 
major, and, after the Service of a quarter of a cen- 
iiury, could merely claim the pension of a private 
soldier, ff here was no possibility of any higher 
promotion, — no chance of any addition to the pit- 
tance. Hence it was a common thing among those 
who undertook the French musical service full of 
zeal and talent, after a few years of weaiisome and 
’ill-requited duty, with no chances of lionour 
Jieckoning them forward, to throw by their in- 
struments and to commence military lile anew, by 
entering the ranks as common soldiers, since such 
entrance might lead to an advancement and dis- 
tinction denied them in their former occupation. 

Another sore subject in France was tlie shab- 
biness of the bandsman’s uniform as compared 
with the dress of his unmusical comrades. 
Whereas the latter was striped with gold or 
silver, the artist, as M. Perrin indieuantly me- 
mdrindised, was striped with rca worsted! 

“ AVhat,” he asked pathetically, “ would be- 
come of a band without its finery ?” — Betwixt 
smallness of pay, scantiness of prospect, and 
shabbiness of attire, the military bauds of 
France had fallen into utter disrespectability 
and discredit. — A special commission, at the 
instance of those aggrieved, was appointed, in 
1$4!5, to consider what could be done to amend 
matters— a commission composed of military 
men and musicians. Soult, however, was then the 
war minister, and, though the hero of Toulouse 
had a fine eye for tf Murillo, especially (if Mr. 
Ford, of Handbook memoty, is to be trusted) 
when the picture came to him in the cheap and 
ready chanuel^f plunder, he cared nothing about 
music.— So that by way of remedial measure, in 
answer to the Memorial, he presented the bands- 
men with knapsacks, with *^some wooden oases 
for their instruments, with a metronome, and a 
universal pitch of B Hqt.” It is true, that so eariy 
as 1 $35 there had been the show of a government 
military music-school iu Paris. This many may 
recollect by the hideous brayings and bowlings 
that assailed the ears of those \mo ascended the 
steep Hue Blanche, %nd who passed a certain sen- 
tried gateway, with the tri-colpured flag aloft. 
But, owing to bad organisation (people actually 
have been as capable of jobbing in immaculate 
France as in perfidious England), the results were 
so ridiculously bad, that the Gymnase, after some 
twelve years and more of existence, was sup- 
pressed. “ Where,” said M. Meyerbeer, on the 
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news reacbinshiiDi ‘‘are the French trumpeters be worked without its being made needlessly 
now to learn how to play out of tune ?” ha,rd, thaiikless, and profitless, by its being tied 

It was wlien matters were darkest tliat M. up in the fetters of red tape, or jerked about at 
Perrin, and those whom he represented, began the caprice of thoughtless dmateurship. 
to agitate for*strictcr examination of those pro- Our military bands are maintained, be it re- rj 
fessing to take charge of military music— for membered, on the voluntary system, or rather 
better pay — for some consideration and chance, as an obligation of honour and show among the 
such as should encourage restless and aspiring officers of tlie regiments, who subscribe for their- 
youths to keep constant to their branch of the support, and control their services accordingly, 
service. — Aocordingly, in 1856, a series of regu- Government furnishes nothing but drums, fifes, 
lations was recommended, adopted, and ordained, bugles, and field trumpets. This system, ob- 
by which at once greater strictness in selection of viously, pyevenls anything like possible or steady- 
the players was ensured, by which some ameliora- uniformity, opens the way to favouritism, to in- 
tions in point of pay and promotion were settled : ||ulgence, or else -to unfair exactions. — A band- 
and some recognition, id short, was made by the master may get his place by influence, not cem- 
military authorities, that if bands there wereH'o petence ; and supposing him to^have got it, to 
be, they slioiild be good of Vheir kind — goodness be anxious to do his duty, and to train up his 
being unattainable under circumstances of parsi> squadron efficiently, with some^pride ih his art,—' 
monious cheapness, of perpetual discoutagement, he may be interfered with every day of thfLweek, 
desertion, and change. The result many travellers supposing4hose in authority above him aR-good 
already know. The improvement in the military natared, %nd belong to a gay world. Weary is 
music of France has been rapid and striking. A the tale of enforced contributions to fancy fairs,, 
parade at Metz or Toulouse is no longer an inflic- archery meetings, open-air balls, which many a 
tion to be escaped from by those who liave ears ; jaded flute, fife, and bassoon could count up in 
and (the author of Eoihen will please to forgive* excuse, should any one complain of a slack or 
our partialities in favour of our born enemies) coarse performance in the barrack-yard, or within 
testimony is agreed, that the heartening use and palace precincts. . 

comfort of music was not the least of the supe- The pay, again, is insufficient to represent the- 
riorities in organisation which our allies pos- requirements of our time. In our Guards* bands, 
sessed, over ourselves, throughout the stormy the solo players — ^men eligible to do the finest, 
time of tlie Crimean straggle. If from one, work which can be claimed from their instru- 
froin twenty English witnesses, wc have heard ments, and whose education must have been an 
of tiic clieeriuess of the French bands as a.fea- affair of years — receive at the utmost two 
ture of the leaguer of Sebastopol. . Ours were all shillings a day ‘beyond their thirteen-pence as * 
but, if not altogether, broken up and disbanded j soldiers. In our fine regiments, excellent per- 
and our men had to swallow tiieir green coffee, formers (we are assured by those familiar with i 
as well as they could, in disheartened (not, there- the subject) may from time to time bo found | 
fore, cowardly) silence. ^ receiving no better pay than the thirteen-pence i 

It has occurred of late days to many intelligent aforesaid, until, for good conduct, they are 1 
Englishmen, military as well as musical, private decorated witli a stripe, wliich implies au extra 1 
as w'cll as professional, that sometlivig analogous penny — a second, a third, and a fourth — in all, 
to what has been effected in France might be done seventeen-pence a day, suppos/> the service shall 
at home. ^ The stride made by Engluml generally last one-and-twenty years. Wis rarely happens, 
in music, is a fact past denial, VVe have in London Desertions are frequent fre-m the bands. The 
the best orchestra in Europe. Wc have the best players (and no wonder !) better themselves wheii- 
chonis-singers, and by thousands, where France ever they can; and in consequence, an inferior- 
and even Gemanj number them hy hundreds, class of musicians, for ever liable to change of 
We have as much real artistic instinct(developed place and duty, is perpetuated and multiplied, 
under its own conditions) among.' our people as We hdVe baneb^asters who, however respectable • 
exists in any other country ueder the sun. as menj could/iot, to save their right hands, read' 
What IS more — ^what is mosl (an^ this may be a score, not .to keep ^tlieir heads on their 
said without any cresting of paltry insular pride) shoulders, wAtc one, — musicians so-called<wlio 
—the general tone, temper, and intelligence know in only the most empirical and accidental* 
among our rising musicians are higher than those way the qualities, duties, aud uses of tlie instru- 
cXistiiig among any contemporary people. The ments they have to marshal— and yet wJio arc cx- 
" roughs’* who used to make up the bulk .of our pccted to train players. We have an average of 
paiids,theatricaland military— ay, and who sang subordinaitcs than wh©m no one can well stand 
in our cathedrals, whitened over with saintly sdr- lower in the scale of miSical intelligence— aduits- 

I ilices— know their places no more. Music of any and boys, with some original propensity for music, 
mid cannot thrive here without those whoprac- who, a'fter a time, become weary of thcmselvcst 
tise it m^e a show, at least, of respecting them- and their work, and exchange their part hdiolp- 
selves. Consequently, then, the English musi- ing to make a sound which signifies notning for 
cian who harder duties to perform, and a more the easUr labours of privates lu the ranks, 
severe oc^petition to abide than formerly, has a It is true that some few years since our mili- 
right to expect, in turn, to be better respected as tary magnates made the experiment at establisli- 
a musician.— There is enough machinery, as it is, iiig a training collelp for bandsmen in the imme- 
in the jlite of such as those we are considering, to [diate vicinity of l&idon. The establishment 
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exists even to this day. It has been honestly 
believed, by some among its promoters (as sym- 
pathetic with our art as Soult), that nlayers 
competent to their tasks might be hatched by 
some rapid artificial process of incubation, ana- 
logous to that of the Kccaleobion (is the spelling 
right ?) which some years ago figured among the 
sights of Leicester-square, and which (during its 
little shining liour) was more productive of curio- 


assuring unmusicaJ colonels and deaf generals 
(perhaps able to hear the dj’om only) that A, B, 
C, Ih and so on to tlie end of the alphabet, were 
competent to every duty which musical England 
might expect every military musical man to do — 
dfter a fewilhonthsj ripening in the harmonious 
oven— ay, we are informed, astounding in their 
number Somehow, nevertheless, our bands have 
of late grown w'orse, not better; — the truth 
being (a hard morsel for unmusical field-officers 
to swallow) that there is no such thing possible 
as the education of an instrumental musician — 
cheap to the edge of pauperism as regards pay 
of the professors' and sudden in the fial-fledgea 
results expected from it. Hard fiiigers knotted 
by toil, lazy ones enervated by poor living, 
cannot be quickened up within the compass of 
a few months. A lip for the flute, a mouth for 
the liorn, a breath for the trombone, cannot be 
commanded by regulation or contract, even as 
have been commanded, in our high places, coats 
that have fitted nbbody, shoes thffi; have pinched 
every occupant’s corns, and stocks that have 
half-strangled more throats than they have 
ported. One distinction is worth, once again, 
insisting on, A chorus-singer, with a voice, can 
soon learn to read music, and then his ffeld is 
fairly won ; whereas no magic, no Eccaledbion, 
can turn out, at a few months’ or weeks’ warn- 
ing, any competent squadron, any supportable 
squadron of lifers , warbling buglers” (as 
our Laureate hath itp, or court cavalry trum- 
peters who sit caparisoned in their gold-laced 
coats on their “prancing music-stools” — to 
quote from Vanity Fair-— these royal crevn- 
colourcd chargers of theirs — still less, complete 
and ripe .players on less wliistliiiji^ and blStant 
instruments; without whose perina^nt establish- 
ment, constant rehearsa^ and thoroiigh musical 
intelligence, no military band is woith its pay, 
or even its beer. 

Tl^is, it has seemed wise and becoming to 
some critics in scarlet, and others out of scarlet — 
to some who are as violent as Field-Marslial 
Boanerges (who is notiiing when not ^huuder- 
ing) — to others who are % meek as the great 
glowing professional advocates of peace, and de- 
nouncers of any army, and of any navy, — ^who 
nevertheless wink at ‘and hound on a holy war 
whensodler the same sliall suit their purpose of 
philantliropic agitation — that if Britain’^ army, 
which “ never will be slaves,” is to have jnusic, 
such music should be good music, noUto be 
shamed by comparison with tli|f music of our na- 
tional allies, or natural enem’^ ttHit the same 


should not be left to the care merely of amateur 
colonels and acquiescing adjutants; — that the 
artists who preside over it should be competent, 
and, as sueli, adequately rewarded, rationally 
promoted with some position (as regards army 
and art also) ; — that the players who are to 
“ play up” to the life, energy, and courage of the 
British soldier, and to regale the British officer 
in his hours of leisure, should enjoy some decent 
recompense for labours so hard as theirs, beyond 
the power of caprice to disturb ; and some sucli 
consideration in a world necessarily arranged 
and kept alive by the mechanism of ranks and 

S stinctions, as f^s (or should fall) to the lot of 
ery functionary who therein does his duty. 
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“Leaving US, Captain Yates, and so soon? 
Hov/ very much we shall miss you. And I, who 
had counted on you as one of my knights during 
the wilder ! You must .own that you arc a sad 
truant!” said the old princess, with a kind 
sfiile. Though wliy she should wonder that 
a Queen’s messenger like myself should get 
the route from St. Petersburg, it would have 
been hard to guess. The wonder was, rather, that 
I should have been kept dangling so long about 
the embassy, under orders to report myself 
every morning, but my own master as to the 


capital ever is, but I had met with a good deaT 
of hbspitablc attention. And now, under orders 
to start for Vienna with important despatches, I 
was paying a hasty round of farewell visits. 

Although I had been often in St, Petersburg 
before, I had only of late, been introduced to the 
Princess Anna Sobieski, widow of a Polisli noble, 
who had repregented a junior branch of that great 
liistoric race which has given kings and martyrs 
to Poland. The old lady — wliose large landed 
possessions, bequeatlicd by her busbaiid, had 
procured her the dubious compliment of an im- 
perial commaftd to reside in the metropolis— had 
treated me with miAh kindness, and my first 
call, when the order to dc|Art arrived, was to 
the Sobieski palace. 

I forget wh.i(i I said, but the conversation 
rolled on in the usual common-place strain of 
French coraplinfcnt, until the princess inquired 
if I should make any stay at W arsaw ? If so, 
perhaps I would do a kind turn to au old- 
woman who had few opportunities of communi- 
cating with her native country. It was nothing 
—a mere toy— a bagatelle not worth the atten- 
tion of a State messenger like cc cher capitaiue, 
who carried papers the contents of which 
miglit convulse Eurflpe — but, but would I take 
charge of a roll of manuscript music, pro- 
duced by a gifted German composer in tlie 
capital, and which her dear niece, enthusiastic 
about music as all Pedes were, was dying to 
receive ?* Still it was a precious charge, being a 
loan, since the composer declined to publish it, 
and on that account it could not be entrusted to 
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tlie care of ilie Russian railway officials. The 
princess added, that her brother, Count Szomyzy, 
lived but eleven versts from Warsaw, tliat his 
castle was just tlien full of guests and gaieties, 
and that 1 should be a welcome visitor tliere on 
the mention of her name. 

It was to the count’s only daughter, Rosalie, 
that this invaluable roll of manuscript music 
was to be conveyed, and her aunt jestingly adi- 
vised me to take good care of my heart, since 
her young relative was acknowledged to be the 
reigning beauty in the government of Warsaw. 

I laughed at such a warning. The habit of a 
roving liffe had shown me the ease with whicLj 
impressions are effaced by absence ; but I 
glad to be of use in a way that involved ncr^e- 
rclicl ion of duty. More'thau once, I had felt 
myself bound to refuse Polish friends some 
favour which would have been discordant to the 
allegiance I owed to Downing-street, and I was 
rejoiced that the kind old lady had asked of me no- 
thing that bore, however remotely, on politics. 

The roll of music, in . a locked morocco-case, 
with the little silver key dangling from it by a j 
string, was delivered at my hotel by one of tl^e 
princess’s chasseurs, and I placed it in my port- 
manteau, with a mental resolve to diverge from 
Warsaw to the country-seat of Count Szomyzy, 
if only for ah liour or two. 

I had packed my effects, and was ready to* 
start, when a man suddenly burst into the room, 
and fell on his knees before me. 

It being always necessary to speak decidedly i 
to a Russian, 1 ordered him to leave the room. 
He was not a beggar — ^hc was too well dresi^ed ; 
not wearing the caftan and boots, but a de- 
cent suit of European clothing. Tears were 
streaming down his face, and he seemed sober, 
though he mooned piteously as he embraced my 
knees after the abject fashion of his countrymen. 

Noble excellency ! magnaninious Euglisb- 
niaii ! have some pity on a wretch whose whole 
life hangs on your honourable decision. I swear 
to your grandeur that you can make a whole 
family happy or miserable by a word, one little 
word, illustrious one !” 

With some trouble, I drew from the man, 
whose language, in spite of his agitation, was 
too pure for a mujik, the substance of hia peti- 
tion. His seemed to be really Lhard case. Hc^ 
w^as a courier, having travelled JEurope for years 
wdth different masters, and he^'had a wile and 
children living at Naples, where he was in hopes 
of an engagement in the service of a former em- 
ployer, one of the wealthy Demidoff family. 
However, he had been recalled to Russia to give 
c.vidcnce in a lawsuit, and, on preparing to leave 
St. Petersburg, the police, in some fit of caprice, 
had refused him his passport, on the ground that 
a Russian, unless noble, could not by law quit 
the empire alone. If he had a master, well and 
good* If not, he might stay where he was. 

fBdt I don’t want a servant : should not know 
whai' to^do with one,” said I, hardly knowing 
haw to get rid of the singular suppliant. But 
a flood of words overwhelmed me. My pro- 
tection was alone asked for. Ignatius— that 


was the man’s name — w^as only to be nominally 
my retainer, and was not to cost me <,a copeck. 
He had money for his expenses, and only wanted 
the eegis of my name. In return for this, I should 
havelus undying gratitude, and his devoted ser- 
vices upon the journey to Vienna. He pulled out 
his passport for my inspection— or rather the 
‘“provisional permit” that represented it — and 
I satisfied myself that Ignatius Kraskoff, native 
of Moscow, was really in the strait he repre- 
sented himself, for across the document was writ- 
ten, “ Papers refused, conformably to ukase,” 
with tliG signature of a high functionary. 

I could not deny the poor man the tvifling 
favour he asked, so I wrote a line to the police 
prefect, requesting permissioi,^ to take hiin as 
my servant, and committed the note to Ignatius, 
who laeceived it with transports o^ joy, kissiitg 
my hand, and, I believe, my*boots, wto the ex- 
aggerated humility which the RussianS,,owe to 
their CViental traditions. Two hours later, on 
reaching the railway terminus, sure enough, 
there was Ignatius, in his smart garb of green 
cloth trimmed with Astracan fui> the livery of 
the Demidoffs, bustling to and fro with the 
utmost activity. He had already secured a 
compartment for my especial behoof, had placed 
the lately published editions of the Invalidc 
Russe and the Northern Bee ready for iny 
perusal, and on my arrival pounced on my 
cloaks, ' canes, and luggage with a zeal and 
energy which I had never seen equalled by the 
best paid of his professional brotherhood. 

It need not be imagined that the only preli- 
minaries to starting, as with us in Western 
Eprope, were the taking of tickets and register- 
ing of baggage. On the contrary, the great 
question uuaer discussion was, not wliat could 
be dofie for the traveller’s comfort or safety, but 
whether the candidate for a place in the" train 
were a fit and proper person to be suffered to go 
at all. Those were the old harsh days of the 
Emperor Nicholas, when !^'ussia was an enor- 
mous camp, under martinet discipline, and rail- 
ways were looked on with no 
the official Tcliinn. 

,Tn tho times of which I speak, two hours, at 
the lowest computation, had to be spent at the 
statbn whex^c a voyager meant to depart, and 
two hours /nore full of vexatious ceremonies, 
tedious delays, and the;petty insolence of Jacks- 
in-office, caji scarcely be conceived. The station 
was full of scowling policemen, in uniforms of 
every shade — blue, green, grey, more or less 
medalled and military of aspect, but all trouble- 
some, venal, and suspicious. Passports were 
banded from bureau to bureau, stamped, coun- 
tersigned, inspected,^ j cavilled at; luggage was 
examined, pockets tapped, travellers cross- 
c[ue6tioned on every conceivable point, and an 
incessant clinking of silver and pocketing of 
bribes went on as an under-current to tlfis chorus 
of quejgr and answer. 

As a cabinet messenger, I was exempt from 
the annoyances that fell to the lot of my fellow- 


the annoyances that fell to the lot of my fellow- 
travellers, espcciUly of such as were too poor 
or too stingy to^e the official vampires, and 
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my pafiers were civilly returned to me, after “ I say, Yatea,” lie called out, with a gasp, 

a long dqlay, while my luggage was not dis- I remember now. Kraskoffis 

turbed by any prying on the part of the A scream from the engine drowned the words, 
imperial agents. At length the ordeal was and in a moment more we darted through an 
passed ; the last rouble tliat could be extorted archway full of steam and smoke, and I neither 
from Polish Jew or Russian trader was seeded; saw nor heard ^y more of my young country- ; 

! tlie engine puffed out hoarse notes of impa- man. This incident made little impression on i 
1 1 tience, and the people took their places, the me, beyond giving ine.a laugh at Dillon’s sudden j 
I mob of beards ana caftans crowding the waggons revival of memory, and his effort to impart to me 
of the third class, and a few well-dressed per- some real or fancied facts — ^wholly immaterial, 
s'ons entering tlie first and second-class car- no doubt — with respect to my superb servitor, 
riages. I had folly expected that the exuberant gra- 

“A pleasant trip to you, Yates, and* I wish titude of the courier would die out as soon as 
I were going: too. Even Vienna and ijs are were well away from* St. Petersburg, and, in 
VoU^garien i^etter fun than St. Petersburg in ^t, I was rather in hopes that he would cease 
the aog: days. ^ But is that your courier ?” tffSvoluntecr good offices, that teased as much • 
observed young * Dillon from the embassy, a as they amused. ButtI liAd reckoned wrongly. ! 
jfinior attacihe with whom I was on« very Ignatius continued to attetid me with the same | 
friendly terms, and who had strojled down to zeal and pertinaeity with which Man Friday 
see mc^. At that instant, Ignatius,^who had fulfilled the behests of Robinson Crusoe. lie 
just brouglit me sonm flowers and a, basket was not to be shaken off, and daring that sum- 
of Ingrian cherries, had scoured off on some* new mer journey of brief halts and almost continuous 
self-imposed task, and was dimly visible in the wayfarftig, he i^howcd such thoughtfulness, 
distance. The bell had rung, and the guards such good temper, was so eager to please, j 
were marshalling the bewildered peasants, new tjjat to rcjmlsc him with anytUmg like iiarsh- 
as they were to steam and iron roads, into their ness or petulance was impossible. He was, in 
rcsj^eciive cars. I hastily told my friend how it tmtli, an admirable servant, 
was that I had become the nominal master of Warsaw at last. Bift we were not permitted to 
so splendidly -accoutred a retainer. Indeed, enter the station until the train had been brought 
such an explanation seemed necessary, for Ig- to a halt, and a severe examination of passports 
natiu.s, with his bullion-tasscUcd cap, morocco and faceshad taken place. Theimperial gendarmes 
money-bag, and green livery trimmed with costly who acquitted themselves of this duty were un- 
dark ‘fur," looked more fitted to serve a royal usually curt of speech and peremptory of bearing, 
highness than a mere subaltern cf the F. O. and seemed ill at ease. Drums were heard beat- 
“ Ignatius Kraskoff — Kraskoff — are you iugf and bugles sounding, in the town, aud it 
quiie sure that is the name ? ” asked Dillon, was plain that the whole garrison must be astir, 
thouglitfully. I was quite sure. » c« has occurred ?” 

Strange, how tliat name runs in my head ! '' A conspiracy detected. Numerous arrests. 

Yet 1 have not the least idea where I»heard A state of siege proclaimed.” 
it, and I’m certain I never set my eyes on Yet, as I drove from the station to the Pala- 
the fellow’s swarthy face before, A stunning tine Hotel, I saw no particular signs of popu- 
I servant he seems ; but, somehow, I must have lar coinmotioff. There were whisperings, and 

I heard of him befortV’ cautious interchange of words among the groups 

I I laughed, and ieinarked that all Russian at the comers of streets, and I noticed the square 

! names were pretty nitoh alike, ending as they Polish cap and jaunty Polish jacket, the wearing 

did in the invariable “ off,” vitch,” or sky.” of which was accounted as half treasonable by 
Young Dillon was a fine generous lad; but he tlie Czar Nicholas, mere prominent than usual. 

I was not thoudit over bright, and his Sad But of noise there was noue^ except the heavy 
I memory Ajas a theme for joking at^^tlie embassy, tramp of horse and foot, as the Russian troops 
! I paid, therefore, very little attention to his im- swept through ttic streets, squadrons and bat- 
perfeet reminiscences, while he, o^ the other taJions following the battalions and squadrons 
hand, ^ some men will* do, grew absorbed and that had gone btfore, as though to prove to the 
silent, and was evidently racking his brain to conquered race the hopelessness of resistance, 
identify the name that haunted him. Aithougli fairly inured to fatigue, I was now 

Ignatius bowed and smiled me into my car- somewhat weary, and was not sorry to reach the 
riage, the guard closed the door, the bell rang inn, where I counted on a night’s sound sleep, 
again, I shook hands witli Dillon out of the I had, in truth, somewhat condensed the first 
window, and settled myscif for the start. Off portion of my journey, that I might have time 
the train glided, amid many ejaculations on the to execute the princess’s commission, and I w^as 
part of the mujiks, who blessed themselves and thus sleeping at Waaeaw at a time when his ex- 
in voked their saints as the snorting iron horse ccllency the ambassador, if he thought on the 
j whceledfthem away. The pace increased, and matter at all, imagined me to be at Wiliin. 
we were almost clear of the station. Heaven Ignatius, on the otlier hand, was very fresh, and 
and earth ! what is the matter ? ^ • as brisk and attentive as ever. He whisked up 

It w'as the young attach^, without Ijs liat, and down the dirty but splendid marble stair- 
running breathless along tlie, platform, and for case of the great Jiotel, busy at once with pre- 
a moment coining abreast of yny carriage. parations for my supper, and with purveying for 


me such scraps of news as fell in his way. From 
him I leamca tliat a wide-spread plot had been 
detected, that the police Were scouring the city, 
and that the citadel was full of captives, some of 
whom beloni^ed to the noblest families of Poland. 

“ What will be done with them I asked. 

The man shrugged his shoulders. “ Generous 
Englishman, who knows ? They will be tried by 
court-martial, and perhaps some may suffer death. 
Those who are lucKy will get off with five years 
in a fortress, in irons, or with service against 
Schamyl in the Caucasus. Most of them will be 
knouted or sent to Siberia. Poor wretches! they 
are goaded to revolt, and then cruslied.” h 

“ Hush, friend,*’ said I, hastily, for I thougJw 
I heard a step and the clink of spurs in the i&r- 
ridor, and 1 knew what '^linguists the Russian 
officers were. “ Hush 1 Politics are best left un- 
discussed, at any rate on this side of<»Cracow.” 

The caution 1 bad just administered was en- 
tirely prompted by the fear that Ignatius would 
get himself into trouble, were eavesdroppers to 
overhear his rash remarks. Indeed, it was not 
the first time in our hurried journey that Igna- 
tius had uttered something which, however 
slight, showed advanced ideas for a Russian of 
the days before the Crin^pan war. 

1 fell asleep as soon as my head touched the | 
pillow, but my dreams were troubled and pain- 
fully vivid. iTlie old Princess Sobieski, trans- 
formed into a malignant fairy, hovered inces- 
santlv around my couch, waving her ivory^ 
handled crutch-stick (she was lame, and carried 
such a prop) by way of a wand, and mopping 
and mowing at me in the wickedest exultation. 
Ignatius, in a black cloak, with a stiletto in his 
right hand, glided around me like a snake, and 
wasj always on the point of stabbing— whom or 
what I know not. And Dillon, the young 
attach^, was frequently present, always gasping, 


breathless, eager to communicaljf some all-im- 
port ant secret, but entirely unable to do more 
than make the most absurd grimaces. 1 think 
this last phase of the dream must have awakened 
me, for 1 awoke, laughing, the amusement pre- 
dominating over the more disagreeable impres- 
sions to which my visiods were calculated to 
give rise. I lauded again, as 1 rubbed my 
eyes. Poor Dillon! what a jqueer figure he 
cut, hatless, and gurgling for bii^ath, at the end 
of the platform 1 1 wonder what mighty intel- 
ligence tlie poor lad sought lJ) communicate. 
Some mare’s nest, no doubt. 

The soft morning light was pouring in, and 
the early bugles were sounding at the Russian 
barracks far away. I rose, ordered breakfast, 
and writing a short note to Count Szomyzy, sent 
it by a mounted messenger. Ponies and boys, 
equally unkempt, wild, and active, are always 
plenty iu Poland, and the’^promise of an extra 
rouble for speed sent off the emissary like a 
cannon-shot. In a briefer time than I had ex- 
pected, the boy returned,, bearing a courteous 
answer from Uie noble Polish landholder, beg- 
ging that I OTttld take up my quarters at the 
castle, whM 0 ^|fri^d of his sister would always 
be more and naming five o’clock 


as the dinner-hour, if not inconvenient to my. 
self. 1 determined to accept this frsfnk invita- 
tion, the rather as I was anxious to see some- 
thing of Polish customs and character. Sud- 
denly it occurred to me that the note was open 
when delivered, and I sharply questioned the 
boy who had brought it. 

“ Gracious sir, the Russian guard !” 

It really appeared, on further inquiry, that 
the guard stationed at the gate of the city had 
stopped the messenger both oif his exit and re- 
turn, and that my note, like that of the count, 

: had been unscrupulously opened and read by 
I the subaltern in command. This was not a 
I usual precaution, even during a state of sp 3 ge \ 
but I was informed that private intelliffence 
which had reached the authorities had induced 
extreme vigilance. It was rumoui^fed tliat some 
manifesto, or other document, of th^. utmost 
importance, and to wliich were appem'led the 
signatises of many men* of high rank and in 
fluerfee, hostile to Muscovite rule, was passing 
from liand to hand. And every “plotnik” in 
Poland was anxious to earn promotion and re- 
ward by ihtercepting papers of so compro- 
mising a character. 

“ A carriage of some sort, Ignatius, to take me 
to the chateau. Then, if you will have the billready, 
and the luggage taken down, we can start by tlie 
express for the south, after I get back again. 
The rest of the day will be at your own disposal, 
of course. I dare say you have friends here who 
will be glad to see you.” 

The eleven^versts of sandy road wore soon 
performed by the fleet, loose-jointed Lithuanian 
Iv^rscs, wliich were driven in a sort of wicker- 
work cart, covered with a pink and white tilt, by 
a wild lad in a sheepskin pelisse. I chatted 
with xhe driver, and we uneferstood each other 
pretty well, considering that I only knew some 
scraps of Polish and Russian, He was, he told 
me, a noble, the son of a ny^n wlio had had his 
property confiscated by th/ Moskov tyrants for 
joining Kosciusko. His i'Shcr was a glazier, his 
two uncles worked iu a forge, and he liad four or 
five brothers and sisters. They lived very poorly, 
ou&cabbage soup and rye bread ; they could not 
read or write ; the one thing they knew and cared 
for ^as that phey were Poles— Poles and nobles. 

" Are thqfe many like you ?” 

*• Gracio^ sir, who kpows ! Thousands, very 
likely. Perhaps more, I could mention*a good 
number. We are ill off now, but we shall get 
our ovm again when we Lave, chased away the 
Russians, Yes, yes, the good times will come 
back. Hoop ! horses ! hoop ! away !” 

Pres^tly we saw the castle, with its strag- 
gling line of brick Aid timber buildings, large 
but irregular, and one grey tower rising over the 
rest of tlie pile, dinted and crumbling, but of 
immense solidity. , 

Dashing through some slovenly plantations, 
where^thc wild-plum and wild-pear, the favourite 
trees of the Polish nation, overnumbered the 
elms and birch-trees, we Reached the gate, and 
were received byfe large retinue of servants and 
barking do^s. U^re was not one of the former 
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who liafl a clean face or a whole coat, but I 
never saw* men more courteous to a stranger 
than those long-haired, shabbily-clad Poles, and 
they appeared to receive their master’s guest as 
if he were a benefactor of their own. 

1 was shown into a large saloon, the decora- 
tions of which must once have been splendid 
enough. But the mirrors were dimmed and 
cracked, the marbles chipped, the gilding dull, 
and cobwebs clung to the cornices, which had 
been handsomely carved in the old French 
style. The furniture was ludicrously scanty^ 
according to the ordinary European standard, 
but everything told of decaj, and it was evident 
that yie castle had been a magnificent residence 
some eighty or niigiety years ago. 

There was no lack of guests. The great room 
^^s filled with company, and I remarked- that 
almost c\yn*y one present had handsome features, 
and a bjpriiig at once gentle and spirited, that 
contrasted forcibly with the usual inma^s of a 
St. Petersburg drawing-room, its flat -faced Inen 
.and sallow dames. Most of those I saw wore, 
tlie picturesque Polish dress, richly embroidered, 
and the amaranth velvet of the pelisses matched 
well with the dark hair and pale keen features 
of the wearers. 

The count, \rho was much the junior of his 
sister, Princess Anna, received me with much 
> cordiality, and presented me to his three sons 
and his daughter, Rosalie Szomyzy. I had just 
time to sec that the latter was a most beautiful 
dark-eyed girl, well meriting her aunt’s eulogies, 
when 1 was put under the' care* of my host’s 
valet, and hurried off to dress for dinner, which 
was nearly ready. ^ 

“ Where on earth arc you taking me ? Tins 
is some one elsc’s room 1” I ventured to remon- 
strate, as I was ushered into a long low foom, 
uucarpeted, but provided with five or six beds, 
and where sabres and pelisses, cloaks, saddle- 
bags, and riding gcitf, lay strew'cd in heaps. 

‘’Pardon, excelleit sir,” said the grinning 
valet, as he bowed iu^precation of my remark 
— “ a tliousaiid excuses ! This is the apartment 
of the bachelor lords.” 

And, to my surprise, I found that the %r' 
raiigcments of a Polish household are in some 
respects copied from those of the neighboiwing 
Turksi and that tlie “ selamlik,” or ■^en’s apart- 
ment, is a time-honoured Sarmatiau institution. 
Howewer, I had little fiine to ineuitate, but, 
making « hasty toilet, reached the saloon just 
before the horn sounded for dinner. * 

During the long and plentiful, if ill-served 
meal, there was conversation enough, but it was 
mostly in Polish, or in the colloquial Latin 
which the natives of Poland and llungary—or 
the higher classes of them — speak with as much 
rapid fluency as their own tongues. To judge 
by the tones of the speakers, the talk was rather 
sad ^han^ay, and by the constant recurrence* of 
the words “ Warsaw” and “ Moskov,” I g^aned 
that the state of siege was frequentlyf men- 
tioned. I saw visible si^ns of emotion, quiiering 
nostrils, eyes bright with ailgtr or scorn, and 
heard more than one gent^ voic-i tremble. 



though not with fear, in uttering the hateful 
name of the Russian oppressor. 

Whenever I spoke, either in French or Ger- 
man, I received a courteous reply, and the old 
count , and one of his sons frequently and politely 
addressed me ; but I felt somehow that there 
was a freemasonry amonpf the company from 
w'hich 1 was excluded. They were kind and 
affable, but 1 was not one of themselves, and 
they were too deeply interested in one subject to 
have ears and tongues for casual conversation. 

“A political gathering!” said I to myself, 
and felt somewhat uncomfortable. My favour 
lit head-quarters depended, I well knew, on my 
kiting up a strict neutrality, and I congratu- 
latSi myself that my stay under Count Szomyzy’s 
roof would be but brief. ‘And yet, with all my pru- 
deiice, 1 could not but sympathise with the gal- 
lant high-spirited men and graceful women around 
me, and I sighed as I remembered the melancholy 
failure that had for many years attended every 
effort of a race so gifted and so unfortunate. 

After* the heady Hungarian wine had been 
succeeded by coffee, we ail rose from table, and 
returned to the saloon into w'hicli I had first 
entered, and where a band of motley musicians 
had already begun to tune their instruments. 
Often as 1 had heard of the passionate Polls !i 
taste for music and dancing, 1 had never till 
then realised the eager delight with which those 
present took their places, whirling round in the 
quick piovemcuts of the dance as if bewitched 
by the tune. Polkas and mazurkas, the national 
dances, and the wild, swift Magyar waltz, kept 
us all well employed. The woe| of Poland were 
forgotten for a time, I believe, in the physical 
toil and excitement of the scene, and the flash- 
ing eyes and flushed checks of those around 
me told how dear the amusement was to their 
nervous and energetic natures. 

The ball had gone on above an hour, and 1, 
as a stranger, uad twice bad the honour of 
iving my hand to Rosalie Szomyzy. It was 
uring a pause in the exciting Magyar waltz, 
as we stood together under a huge battered 
picture in a frame of dimmed gold, and whose 
subject was Watteau’^ version of Arcadia, with 
hooped and highly-rouged sheplierdesses, that 
the count passed, and whispered something to 
his daughter, l^aw the beautiful girl’s flushed 
cheek grow suddeidy pale, and then redden 
again, as she aslted me, with some embarrass- 
ment, ^‘Whether her aunt Sobieski had not— 
had not requested me to deliver some trifle — a 
present — on her part to Rosalie Szomyzy ?” 

The question was a very natural one; the 
only puzzle to me was the evident and appa- 
rently causeless emotion of the fair speaker. 
Nieces might be very fond of their aunts, but 
why they should be nius agitated at vccoiviug 
a token of their affection, was incomprehensible. 

“ Certainly,”’ said I, with a smile ; “ not that 
I am the bearer of aujy remarkable treasi^'c. A 
roll of music, on which the princess seemed to 
set great store—” 

I broke off abruptly, for at that moment a 
fmnt, far-distant sound, hardly audible to the 

* 
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most attentive ear, reached me. The clank of 
cavalry advancing at a rapid pace 1 It was im- 
possible for an old soldier to mistake the pecu- 
liar jingle of sword and stirrup, and the deep beat 
of many hoofs striking the ground in unison. But 
at the same instant the music poured forth 
its maddening strains with fresh spirit, and 
the sounds I had heard were drowned by the 
melody. 

" This — this roll of music, captain ; I am so 
longing to see it. My dear, good aunt ! Have 
you it ncre ?” 

Mademoiselle Rosalie’s sweet voice trembled 
as she pronounced these common-place word^' 
she tried to smile, but her lips quivered, h/r 
eyes were full of tears ; I saw her father, ufSer 
the shadow of a pillar, 'rfhtebing her keenly and 
anxiously from a distance. ** 

Mademoiselle — you are ill — Ihe^ieat of the 
weather, and 

“ No, no, I am quite well. It was only a silly 
fancy. I was impatient to see my auqt’s gift, 
that was all,” saia my pretty partner, hurriedly. 
Now, it so happened that the gift in question 
was ill the room ; I never liked to let the de- 
spatches out of my sight, and I had liidden in 
a comer of the dancing-room the oflQcial bag 
which contained them, side by side with tlie 
morocco-case that held the princess’s precious 
music.. We were within a few yards of the 
nook where tliese objects lay, and I at once 
stepped forward to pick up the morocco-case, 
aua placed it in the hanefs of its fair owner, 
saying lightly as I did so, “ I am sure. Princess 
Anna would be gratified could she see 

When a mau, gliding like a serpent alon^ the 
wall, darted forward, and rudely snatched the 
packet ! A scream broke from my partner’s lips, 
and 1 grasped the intruder by the arm, but re- 
coiled, less from the pistol whicli was presented 
at my head, than in sheer surprisje. 

“ Ignatius 1” 

“ Ay, capt ain,” said the courier, whose shrewd 
face wore a look of irrepressible triumph. Ay, 

1 captain, Ignatius, your worship’s poor servant. 
But the tables are turned now.” 

At the same moment there was a great clash 
of weapons and a wild outcry of voices, and a 
servant of the count’s, bleeding from -a sabre- 
cut, rushed groaning in, and feH at his master’s 
feet, l^c music came to an abrupt stop, and 
the dancers crowded tog^thei^ like a bevy of 
frightened wild-fowl. Then followed the tramp 
of booted feet, and the saloon was suddenly 
filled by Russian soldiers, their swords flashing 
in the light of the lustres and lamps. The officer 
in command gave some brief orders, and in a 
moment every one of the male guests was se- 
cured. So quickly was the work done, that re- 
sistance was impossible, even had there been a 
fair chance of repelling force by force. As it 
was, tlie dragoons had an easy task, and while 
some of them held their cocked pistols to our 
foreheads, their comrades were bidding our 
wrists tightly together with thongs or cords. 
Only one person, so far as I know, was hurl 
during the onslaught, and tins was the servant 

c 

( 



I have spoken of, and who had been sabred in a 
futile attempt at giving the alarm. »» 

*'1 am a British officer, sir, and you will have 
to answer for this outrage,” said I to the Rus- 
sian major, as he passed me, stolid and smiling, 
as if the sobs and cries of the terrified women, 
and the indignant remonstrances of the captives, 
had been soothing to his ear. 

The major made no reply, but taking the roll 
of music, in its morocco-case, which Ignatius 
obsequiously proffered, burst tnc box open with I 
the point of his cavalry sword, and deliberately i 
opened and spread out— not a roll of music, but 
a closely-written dopument, to which were ap- 
pended a great number of signatures. ThoRus- 
sian’s yellow moustaches actaally appeared to 
bristle, like those of a cat springing on its prey, 
as his cold blue eyes fell onihis paper. 

“At last, Polish dogs, I have you in my 
clutch !”« he shouted, as he slapped inauu- 

script •/vith his heavy hand; “the council of 
war^will make short work with your rebellious ! 
lives* for here is the proof of your conspiracy.” 

“ Which this noble English seigneur has 
brought from St. Petersburg, like an ass that 
knows not what he carries on the pack-saddle,” 
said Ignatius, my precious courier, who now | 
stood revealed in his true colours as a hypocrite i 
of the first water. | 

An appalling scene followed. As the prisoners 
were dragged away, their wives, sisters, daugli- | 
ters, clung to them with tears and shrieks, believ- | 
ing they were to be led off to immediate butciicry, j 
and the poor l&dies were driven back, often with j 
unfeeling violence, by the Russian soldiers. ( 

,. Bttt no pillage of the castle took place, the | 
troops being of a regularly disciplined corps, and ; 
the o|ricertoo great a martinet to disobey orders. 

Tied two and two, we were placed in country 
carts and driven off under escort to the citadel 
! of Warsaw; and it was only by using the name j 
of the Queen of England, and repeatedly urging j 
my position of a State m 9 rscngcr, that I could , 
persuade the Muscovitci%,^to let the Eorem- j| 
office despatches accompany me. In the citadel ■ , 
of Warsaw I spent four-and-twenty miserable 
hunrs, my mind torn by regrets for the kindly j ' 
and gentle people who had so lately broken Ij 
bre^ with me, and whose fate was now so dis- | 
astrous, anA distracted by gloomy forebodings as 
to my own future. Trij^e, I was safe from bullet 
or scourge, from Siberia or death. But la long 
detention, coupled with the non-delivciy of the 
despatches, would be ruin to my prospects in life. 

After a time I was admitted to a private inter- i 

1 view with the viceroy, and to my ^eat joy and | 
surprisQK>was informed that I was free to depart. 1 
“ My courier had Explained,” the prince said, 
with a polite smile of dismissal, “the little 
ruse of which I had been the victim. There 
was no reason longer to impede my journey.” 

ft cost me twenty-six pounds sterling, 6^lt of 
my own pocket, to hire an extra train; but I ! 
did not grumble, as it enabled me to reach j 
Vienira in time to escape a reprimand. The j 
exact fate of thqatlther captives I never knew, 
but* I helibve tl3fe they were not very severely 
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punished, since, by a lucky accident, they had 
not had time to affix their -signatures to those 
already attached to the manifesto which Princess 
Anna had hoodwinked me into carrying to 
her brother’s house, and which was a document 
pledging its subscribers to a general revolt. 

Years afterwards, at Lisbon, where Dillon was 
first attachd, the latter told me that the words 
he had vainly attempted to bawl in my ears as 
the train swept me past the platform, merely 
comprised this ftiendW warning : 

“ Ignatius Kraskoflf is a notorious sny of the 
police !” 

In which capacity, and ip consequence of my 
intiijiacy at the Sobieski palace, that pink and 
parj^on of good travelling servants had be^^n 
instructed to attach himself to me. * 


IRISH BLUNDER-BORE. 

Tub lives of great men have usually some- 
thing that reminds us especially of their fame. 
Watt has his steam-engine, Arkwriglit his spin- 
ning-jennies, Goesar his Commentaries. So the 
Irish Blunderer of all time, Sir Boyle Roche, is 
linked for ever to a bird with the mysterious 
property of being “in two places at once.” 
Some of the great memories just enumerated 
may pass away. Their works may be eclipsed 
by a yet greater stretch in human progress. 
But postqrity will not willingly let Sir Boyle 
lloclic and his ubiquitous bird die. They are 
always at hand to stop up a leaky 'sentence hand- 
somely. Hundreds of the grand circle of hu- 
manity are every day itching to make the same 
remark ; toppling over into this loud blunder. 
Por, virtually, we feel that a bird is very.^ often 
almosi in two places at once — the progress of a 
fowl of the air is the most convenient e.^pression 
for swift transit. But we fear the danger of 
saying so, and slmbbily fall back upon the 
baronet and his ommolo^ical companion. Shel- 
tered in this cowardl>fasnion, we reap all the 
profits of a commodious expression in the most 
perfect security, and witn a conversational 
heartlessncss turn the jest upon the man vdio 
was courageous enough to speak out boldly. 
We smilft at his comic celebrity, yet we %ust 
admire this manliness, which did Uot scruple to 
furnish the great humai^race with a happy form 
of expression, at the cost of a burlesque immor- 
tality. 

s All the world, then, knows of this f^mlous 
bird. It is accepted universally. The allusion is 
understood at once. There is no need of com- 
mentary or scholia. Sir Boyle Rochtiand his 
bird, which was in two pladfcs at once, arc bound 
up with the language. Yet never was there an 
historical character of such notoriety so little 
known. 

Sir Bc^le Roche was a member of parliament . 
The bird in question is said to have btcn in- 
troduced to public notice in the sacred llgisla- 
ture ; for it will be rdcollecied that it Was to 
“Mr. Speaker,” personally, *^t Bovle put the 
curious liypothesis. In that iBScmbly, however. 


he spoke very often, and curious to say, even 
as we read the meagre reports of the Irish 
Hansard, we are conscious of the presence of 
the famous fowl fluttering close by, and every 
instant on the verge of flying direct into the 
middle of a speech. Passages, however, have 
survived, which are significant of the quality of 
what have been lost. Who was the noble 
lord whom he described as “ the first law cha- 
racter in the kingdom, whose honour, whose 
principles, and whose patriotism would, he was 
convinced, be as jealous of the rights of his 
country, as any other gentleman in the land” ? 
^or this “ law character,? a companion was soon 
iNjjnd in that other gentleman “ whose known 
integrity, learned knowledge^ constitutional prin- 
ciples, were superior *to every imputation ini- 
ixitcal to such principles.” If be did not treat 
this questibn with “ learned knowlege,” he is 
described by the reporter as entering on it 
with truly national zeal, loyal enthusiasm, and 
soldierly decision. 

It was in speaking of the excesses of the 
French Revolution, and the danger to wliich 
his country was exposed in consequence of too li- 
beral legislation, that Sir Boyle Roche introduced 
what might be considered as a pendant for 
the famous fowl ; a no less remarkable tree on 
which it might settle. The tree has been unfairly 
passed over. " This,” said the honourable ba- 
ronet, speaking of some of the Irish revolutionary 
societies, “ is not the only convention wc have. 
We have two or three, all branches of t lie same 
stocjc — all sprouts of the barren Tree of Liberty, 
which bears nothing itself, and blasts cverythiug 
under its shade, or in its neighbourhood ” This 
curious Bit of oratory is gravely reported, not 
as a piece of elonuence, but as part of the regular 
debate in official form. But that remarkable 
tree which bears nothing and yet lias sprouts, 
and casts a pjiade that blasts, is surely now 
entitled to some decent notoriety. Warmed by 
the success of his tree, another image suggests 
itself, which he deals with no less happily. 
“ Many,” he says, mournfully, “many are the 
Jack the Painters wl^o, luider the influence of 
these societies, run through the people.” A new 
and startling mode of propagating sedition, and 
a new specie of. emissary alluded to as “Jack 
the Painter,” who was no dagger nor rapier, but 
merely an incendiary. Have you not thus,” 
he goes on, “ encouraged the scum to boil upper- 
most — ^have you not ? I know you have ! Any 
clumsy magician may raise the devil; but he 
must be' an expert one who can lay him.” 

He then gives a disastrous picture of the 
French excesses. “While the French nobles 
went on reforming themselves, there was a 
bloody Jacobin party observing their motions, 
who took the first opportunity of jumpUg on 
their necks, cutting their throats, and burying 
them, the monarchy and monarch, in the same 
grave. It seems,” he adds, as^ if the same 
spirit of felo-de-se had seized on us also.” 

Praise of the army : “ that loyal army whom 
it was the fashion to decoy ; but the day would 
come when the loyalty, the property, and the 
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gmtUmanhood would owe the protection of every- 
thing they held to that loyal army whose cause he 
had so often avoucked,^^ 

Jacobin principles “ had become :i hotbed of 
sedition, manured by the speeches,” &c. Jaco- 
bins themselves are the scum of the earth, 
suffered to boil over until it overflowed" the law 
and tlie constitution.” 

Sir Bovlo’s description of necessity is blunt 
yet forcible; "a law justified by arguments 
stronger than all the speechiiig and bothering 
about abstruse doctrine.” 

A particular bill against election bribery he 
held to be “a scout sent out by Genera^ 
Reform to reconnoitre, but I hope it will Jj/ 
treated as a spy deserves to be” — an ingeni^s 
figure wliicli he was partiUl to, and repeated on 
other occasions, h'inally, making a sort of he- 
raldic j)rofcssion of faith, he proclaims loftily, 

“ 1 am descended from ^ noble family, and I their 
Tcmaiiider now,” &c. 

On a motion for Veceiving a certain petition 
from the Catholics, which he proposed should 
be dealt with in a fashion for which probably 
there was no precedent in the journals, “ Nojy 
the question is,” said the famous baronet, 
‘‘ whetlier wc will receive this insidious petition 
j of a turbulent disorderly set of people whom no 
; king can govern or no God pleaae ; or whetlier 
i wc shall treat it with /V.y merited contempt. For 
] my part, I call upon you to dispose of it as it 
i deserves, by imhuj it over the bar and kicking 
; it into the lobby; and I am determined to 
divide the House upon it, even if 1 should stand 
alone in the lobby.” * 

Thus far the public life of Sir Boyle Roche. 
There is now another view of him ter be con- 
sidered — the pleasant little obites dicta which 
have been put down to his score, and which 
there is no reason to doubt ho really gave | 
5 utterance to. After all, it is natural to suppose I 
j that tiie constraint of public .speaking must have 
j fettered the bovine fancy, and checked the more 
j frequent introduction of these conversational 
1 bulls, in the rearing of which he is supposed to 
have had great skill. 

I Many of these are hapjlily preserved. '‘Sir, 

; 1 would give up \ialf — nay, the whole of the 

i constitution, to preserve thes reipaiiidcr.” This, 
i however, was parliamentary. « Hearing that 
I Admiral Howe was in quest of the French, he 
i remarked somewdiat pleasantly ^bat the admiral 
j. would “sweep the French fleet off the face of 
i the earth'* 

By-and-by came dangerous times of disaffec- 
tion, and honest men’s lives were insecure. Sir 
Boyle writes from the country to a friend in the 
capital tl]is discouraging view of his position ; 
“ You may judge,” he says, “ of our, stgte, when 
I tell }’ou that I write tbid with a sword in one 
hand and a pistol in the otlier.” 

On another occasion, when the famous lettei’s 
to the Public Advertiser were attracting uni- 
yersal attentTon, Sir Boyle was heard to com- 
plain bitterly of the attacks “of a certain 
anonymous writer, called Junius.” He it was 
who recounted that marvellous performauce 


in gymnastics, when, in a tunmU of loyalty, he 
“stood prostrate at the feet of his sovereign.” 
He it was who denounced in withering language 
the apostate politician, who “ turned his back 
upon himself.” He it was who introduced to 

K ’ ” 3 notice the ingenious yet partially con- 
metaphor of the rat; “Sir,” he said, 
addressing the Speaker of the Irish House, “ 1 
smell a rat. I see him floating in the air — but 
i mark me, I shall yet nip him in the bud.” 

1 It w'as Sir Boyle who spoke in feeling terms 
of the gentleman with whose fiiinily lie was con- 
nected Cy marriage : “ lie gave me his eldest 
daughter, sir,” he said to one of tiie profes- 
sional wits of the Irisfi bar; “ his eldest daug;Jjtcr, 
sir.” To him the wit : “ If he^had had an oldtfr 
one he would liave given her to you.” 

Mr. Curran Used humorously tA insist tliafi 
these strange bits of confusfon were aU the re- 
sult of tCareful preparation; perhaps yjarcely 
crediting that there could be found a mind with 
such* an inveterate constituted twist in it. lii 
the Irish House these sayings were welcomed 
with uproarious hilarity. There was the famous 
speech which confounded generations. “ I 
don^t sec, Mr. Speaker, 5vhy we should put our- 
selves out of the way to serve posterity. What 
has ever posterity done for us ?” lie was a little 
disconcerted by the burst of laughter that fol- 
lowed, and proceeded to explain his meaning. 
“ By posterity, sir, I do not mean our ancestors, 
but those who are to come immediately after 
them.” 

His invitation to the gentleman on his travels 
was hospitable and well meant— but equivocal. 
“J hope, my lord, if ever you come within a 
mile of my liousc, youll stay there all nighty 
He it was who stood for the proper dimeusioiis 
of thS* wine-bottle, and proposed to parliament 
that it should be made compulsory that “ every 
quart bottle should contain a quart.” Very 
pleasant, and yet perfectly intelligible, was his 
meaning — though it unhaj/nly took the fatal 
bovine shape — was his rej^ke to the shoemaker 
when getting shoes for his gouty limbs : “ 1 told 
you to make one lo7iger than the other, and 
in^cad of that, you have made one smaller than 
the other ; the very opposite.” 

Still he could hit hard, and for oii(ie avoided 
his natural blundering turn. Mr. Curran stated he 
was quite capable of being the guardian of his 
own honour. Sir Boyle retorted, “ I wish the 
hon. gentleman of his sitiecurey 
The truth is, he rises out of these little plea- 
santries with vet more credit than a mere vulgar 
observer would suppose. Under these oratori- 
cal peri^ersions and colloquial humours lurks a 
graver thougjlit. Otfi; of these merry conceits, 
which may, for aught we know, have been born 
of a deep philanthropy, and a yet deeper purpose, 
the world may furnish itself with one of those 
exemplars, infinitely precious, more us(;ful than 
hours Aof sermonising. He is eminently the 
consistent man. When he blunders, if blunder 
it must be, he is stcadily'^uniform. His oratory 
squares with his^onversation. He is not un- 
justly correct inijje one and partially faulty in 
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the other. His most venial fault may be tracked 
through tlie even tenor of his life. He is nobly 
of a piece. There is no varnish or veneering, 
no whitened sepulchre work. Wherever we take 
up the thread of liis life, we find the same bold 


us give him this credit, at least, and this gracious 
allowance. In jjis department, whatever doubts 
may be raised about its importance, he was useful. 

Inhere is a starling inseparably associa^jd with 
the name of Mr. Sterne ; the famous bird of Sir 
Boyle Roche should be cj*graven on his tomb- 
stoiiv?. 

(Jlock fa'^t, five hundred years. 

I di^’t like the man at all. He hotbered 
me. What did I care for his high-flying sAeipes ? 
If there is anything 1 hate it is a projector. 
Had I but known wliJit a failure this creature, 
who promised so well at first, would turn out to 
be, when taken up with — Why, he was as great 
a failure as any of his own preposterous notions 
could turn out to be, if there were lunatics in the 
world far enough gone to take up ivith them ! — I 
would ratiicr have strangled him than asked 
him to dine with me at my lodgings in Essex- 
street, Straud. The wildness of his perpetual 
suggestions gave me indigestion. How could a 
human system assimilate soup in presence of a 
fire of practical hints of the waste things of the 
world — tallow-graves for example— whereof a de- 
licious soup could be made by a perfected chj-, 
mistry ? The last thing to be done with a fish, 
this fellow thought, was to cat it. Until it ha^ been 
employed in commerce for a century or two, and 
had served fifty other uses, it should not, he said, 
be eaten. But then, indeed, it might restore its 
constituents to the perfected cook, and by him, 
chemically rcfrcshedl^be served up deliciously to 
table, shaped in a moMd like jelly, into the re- 
stored semblance of fish, ^afi ! lie ^ven 
loimed for the day to comb when an entremet of 
old Doots should be relished at the tables of Mie 
great, and when a poor man who liad worn his 
clothes out should know how lo cook them into 
palatable food. I promise him a pair of boiled 
trousers if he ever din<js with me again, and I 
will cjft my hat if he does. 

He talked to me after dinner till my head 
span round, and I lay back in my arm-chair 
while he gabbled on. Then, suddenly, witli a 
pull at his peaked beard, and a twirl at his long 
spits of moustaches, up he got and dug a long 
forefinger into the middle ot the clock upon my 
mantelpiece. A plock I am proud of. A clock 
that never goes wrong. The cleverest clock in 
town, wjjli , hands of all sorts to tell you the 
day of the month, the day of the week, how old 
you are, what’s o’clock at Otaheite, anA when 
yon are likely to be married. He stulk his 
long nail-barbed ^forefinger into the axle^)f the 
minute and hour hands, wlibj^upon round they 
went. Hours, days, months, €ew by Vith a rush 


and a whiz, and in five minutes this fellow, tliis 
Chevalier Narrenpossenindiezukunft, pulled his 
finger out again, and said, 

It*s five hundred years, old fellow, since we 
dined. Shall we have tea ?” 

1 rang the bell testily, and the bell-pull 
crumbled down in my hand. As I went to the 
door to call on the stairs, I stumbled over a long 
grey beard that hung from my chin. And when I 
reached the place of the door, where was the door ? 

“ By Jove,” I said, “ we are bricked in.” 

"Not at all. Look,” said the clievalier. 

The door was in the ceiling. 

Y " Listen,” said the chevalier. 

>Somebody was tapping at it. Open it 1 
couldn’t. So I said, “Come in.” 

The door opened, and I am afraid to say what 
I law at first was what seemed to be the bellj^ fin 
of a tremendous turbot. The turbot flew aside a 
little, and a young lady, who rode on his back, 
dismounted and floated down to us in a balloon 
skirt. .The chevalier shook hands with her, in- 
troduced her to me as his sister, a lady who, 
having been, five hundred years ago, sole mistress’ 
of Jier time, agreed to wait till now— then— when? 
— before she called me to be hers. “ It is now,” 
she said, “the first of* April, in the 'year two 
thousand three Iiundrcd and sixty-three. So 
come along witli me. This fish will carry three.” 
She gave us the train of her skirt to stand upon,, 
and so we went up to the door with her, aiicl safe 
with her on the back of her turbot, which w^as 
very comfortably furnished witli air cushions. 
Thc,lady took the reins, and off we started. 

“Well, Bokins,” said the chevalier to me, 
laughing, “ what do you . say now ? I sec 
the pi’ccise situation. This is nothing more 
than 1 expected.” 

“ Narrcnpossen-what’s-your-naine .P” I an- 
swered. “ If you see the' precise situation, I 
don’t. My lodgings were in* Essex-strcct, 
Strand. IIHicre’s Essex-street ? Wlicrc’s the 
Strand? Where’s — come, now, where’s the 
Thames ? I see nothing but gardens, groves, 
and grassy lanes, and Siining terraces, ami a 
great sweep of grcci)swai’d, on which men arc 
riimung foot-races, and there ij a strange peopling 
of the air, and there are strange Jiuinniing throbs 
from under ground.” 

“ Of course there are,” said the chevalier. 

“ That is the .busy liuin of London traffic, 
going on niglit* and day, witli the speed of 
lightning. Thames ! Why you don’t suppose 
ill all these years we have stood still at your 
old strips and shreds of bridge. It is afl 
bridge now, my boy. Thames is an underground 
river, at least as far as Gravesend.. It runs 
under that sweep of green playground. And 
there is plenty of traffic, be sure, of wliicii 
in these good days that are come, we no more 
sec the circulation on the face of tile town, than 
we see the circulation of the blood— otherwise 
than as a bloom of health upon my sister’s face 
there. All you sec on the surface* of this lovely 
London, is the bloom.^ 

“ Bloom, indeed I Why, if tliosc blossoming 
groves are the streets, ho\v do you dome by so 
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many flowers out of doors ? This is a warm | 
springs day, as I feel — a trifle too warm, possibly | 
— but tliV rc are bleak days also, at tliis season. ' 
How do the flowers stand them, and how do 
they stand the London smoke !” 

Smoke, my dear Bokins ! Smoke ! Now ! 
Look at those tall maypoles, with gorgeous 
tropical creepers tvvdniug io the top of them. 
Don’t you see that the Loudoiiers have by this 
I time adopted my grand scheme for the solidifi- 
j cation oi caloric. Turn your turbot’s nose to 
the pole, sister. There, don’t you feel the 
balmy tropical air fragrant and warm about you 
as we swi m t owards the pole ? My scheme wasf 
you know — really 1 told it you at dinner — Wx 
an immcjise mass of caloric being solidified rato 
the firmness of stone, a pibce of this solid caloric, 
about as big as a seven-pounder cannon-ball, «et 
up in the midst of Ijondon, would disengage 
j mfural warmth enough for the whole town, 
melt the snow, turn the rain back into thin 
vapour, and give us the summer climate of 
Madeira in the sharpest of December wxather. 

• I see that they prefer smaller fragments of the 
caloric stone set upon several poles to avoid rn 
excess of trofiical heat in any part of town. 
Doubtless, however, there is an extra lump for 
the district of the market gardens. But my ^ 
sister turns to you.” 

"Jolly fast turbot this, Mids Eokius, cli?”i 
said the young lady. 

" jiJiss' ! 1 am J^mter Bokins, if you please.” ' 

" Bosh !” said Clarissa. " AV^'ornen came to 
their rights ages ago, you little fool. By the 
treaty of Pardiggte, a.d. two-two-two'-cwo, 
women became Misters, and men Missises and 
Misses. You’ll take my name when I marry you, 
and become Mrs. Narrenpossenindiezukunft.” 

"But if I won’t iiave you ?” 

"You must. The iirsi act of the Grst woman’s 
parliament forbids the refusal ^f such ofl'ers. 
\Viiat a stick you arc ! i don’t tiiink I will have 
you. Brother, there’s a division to-iiiglit, and I 
ought to be ill the house, for it’.s important. I’ll 
put you down here, and perhaps you’ll take a 
turn in the town with Miss Bokins. If I want to 
sec any more of lier. I’ll 'look her up. If not, 
good-by, and good^ riddance.” 

Coming near the ground, slie tilted us both 
over the tail of her turbot. AVr fell among long 
grass, and when we got up she was far away, 
her turbot working bis fins wMi a will as soon 
as he had got us off his back. 

" A fish is but a slippery sort of horse to 
ride,” J said to the chevalier. 

" Behind a slijipery girl, so it is,” he said. 
" Yet wasn’t I right ? Didn’t you observe the 
smootliness of the motion, or rather wasn’t it so 
smooth that you did not observe anything at ail 
about it ? Notliing could be simpler. People 
had only to train the fishes, give them windy 
food, diet them into a buoyancy that would enable 
them to swim as easily in the ocean of air as in 
the ocean of water, saddle them and bridle them, 
and there you are 1 What can be more commo- 
dious than those whales — with a complete village 
of di-awing-rooms^ and parlours^ and even a 


0 . 

library or two on each whale’s back— working 
wliat used to be the old omnibus routes. Hi ! 
hi!” 

At the chevalier’s cry, the conductor on the 
whale’s tail unrolled a little flight of stairs to us 
as the monster, blown out to fourfold size by 
the lightening of his texture, hovered over the 
tree-tops. AA'c wdlt up, and found passengers 
chatting ill the drawing-rooms, drinking tea in 
the parlours, reading and writing in luxurious 
and well filled libranes. ^ 

" A great improvement upon the old lumber- | 
ing omnibuses, is it not ?” said the chevalier. j 
" Certainly,” I ai^wcred. " But it appears ! 
odd to me that when there were already jurds 
in the air, men should have- added all these 
fishes.” 

"They arc more commodious, ybu see. AA^c 
couldn’t get all this public accouimodatioii laid 
on the back of a llondon sparrow. Vut the 
birds lirve all been utilised. Every peer in the ! 
Hou^e of Ladies keeps her stud of condors in j j 
the country. Eagles are good riding among the ; j 
hills. But, on the whole, these riding birds arc 1 1 
used only for crossing to the continent, or short j , 
runs over water, where even a well-trained fish 1 1 
might be tempted to take an awkward jdungc jj 
in his old native clement. As for the small |; 
birds, they all work for their living. The tom- | j 
tits, for example, have been all turned into ,j 

printers’ devils, and llie jackdaws into beadles. 1 ] 
But here is Cheapside.” ■ | 

As wc had taken one of the halfpenny whales, ; 

we paid only *a halfpenny apiece when wc got | 

out at the Cheapside landing-stage : a terrace of | 

gay flowers that had once been rare, but that | 

‘had been acclimatised to London since the | 

introduction of solidified caloric. AV^e descemhid 
I to thb greensward of Cheapside itself. The 
middle of the road was laid out in lawn and I 

parterre. Fragrant rows of blossoming orange- | 

trees made shady walks on eitlicr side, and be- ! 

yond these the lines of h/uses shone with all i 

the colours of the rainboTf^ like colossal prisms. | 

Under the orange-trees, ladies wore singing, now i 

and then by aid of their balloon skirts rising ! 

lik,e birds to the tree branches, here and there 
like swallows chasing each other through the ! 
air, 'AS they flew always close to thp ground, i 
There was a faint trembling of the earth and j 
rumble under ground. i 

" Now,” said my guide, "tread boldly.^ That | 
is not earthquake. It’s the traffic. And those | 
girls are not lifted by the agency of spirits. 
VYhen hydrogen gas superseded the old hoops 
as a means of petticoat distension, it was not 
Idng before it occurred to the new scientific race 
of milliners that a sAtall generator, set in action 
by a touch, and a dainty gold escape valve that 
might bo worn as a waist-buckle, would enable 
ladies to enjoy, in *a,moderate degree, ballooning 
as a new domestic pleasure.” ' 

"But,” 1 asked, “is not a gas petticoat ! 
horriHcy dangerous wear near fire*” 

“ iirc, my good Bokens. Have you already 
forgotten tlic sol^^ed caloric ? One difficulty 
there wasm Thc\)ld barbarous way of taking 
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tobacco-siioke by a weed, with one end in the furniture were set on floating carpets here and 
mouth, thoother end on lire, continued for some there, like little islands in air. The use of tlicse 
time after the introduction of tliis light padding had long been preferred for ease and noiseless- 
for ladies’ dress. The consequence was, that if a ness to walking upon solid wooden floors, 
gentleman smoked in a lady’s presence, a flving reached by the laborious climbing of hard 

I ash might cause an explosion by which the ladj^ stairs. From island to island all the people of 

I was blown up, and the gentleman often had lus the house passed smoothly on the bacKs of 

I cigar shot down his throat. The women liked silent fish. Or the whole room could be made 

i the risk, and the men didn’t. For the last to rise or fall gently and softly through the air. 
j hundred years, therefore, tobacco has been “ Again, sir,” I said, “ let me ask how such a 
! generated "in gre‘At tobaccomctcrs, and its smoke people cooks its chops ?” 

laid on (as gas used to be) to every house, which “ Stand aside,” said my friend, ‘'or you will 
has its tobacco fittings, with clastic pi(!es and have the soup in your face. Dinner for this house 
mouthpieces. Out-of-door jjipes from the mains is coming up through the pneumatic tube, and 
: crop ^p among the grass anti flowers as the old yNja are standing with your head in front of it.” 

I I gas-lamps used t(\ do, and when nobody is smok- x'^tumed aside. There was a gurgle, a rush, 

|i ing at them, they arc often used by ladies for and a pop, and out flcv#a ball of hot soup — slug 

j , ifle fumigati(Ai of these rosaries that shroud the so^gp my friend declared it to be — that was lodged 
1 1 ways down into business Loudon.” with amazing accuracy in a tureen upon the 

■;! “Buy’ said I, “my dear sir, with your dinner-table, around which the family sat on one 
1 j diffused warmth and no fire, liow do wc— /or you of the gay floating islands. 

j j seem miraculously to know all about everything “Well,” said I, “that is a new way of firing 
— how do wc in this advanced age cook a slugs. ‘Whitwbrth never shot wdth more pre- 
i : mutton-chop ?” . cision.” 

I : “ Wait a hit. The evening grows dusk. Ha, It is not the firing,” said my friend. “ It 

! ; sec ! Didn’t I tell you so ?” is the placing of the tureen. Abstruse study of 

ji There was a man on a flying-fish, wdio mathematics is now so common and necessary 
lighted five little artificial suns, one over tJie that every respectable house keeps a mallieina- 
I middle of the town, one at each corner, and the ticiaii in buttons among its domestic servants. 

I daylight seemed to return suddenly. Buttons knowing the diameter of the pipe, the 

j “Think of the comfort of that,” said Narren- propelling force, and the weight and shape of 
i| possenindiezukunft. “ No candles, no artificial any object or number of objects ordered from 
!i light required in any of the houses.” l)ciow% calculates to a hair the direction all the 

i And now the ladies flocked about the rosaries, things will take, and where to place the dishes 
;i and soon there streamed out of the midst of the to itccivc them. The soup eaten, a trained 
1 ! rosaries, snufiiug' eagerly the ordoiir of the sparrow was sent down to null a bell, and up 
|j flowers, cohorts of fathers, husbaiuLs, brother^, flew a hot jelly-fish, followed by a gush of earwig 
jj and sons come up from business, who canered sauce, and a vollev of boiled yams. The fish 
I with the ladies, and ran trundling the hoop! they flojjpcd and smoked upon the dish laid ready for 
had left among the bushes, or playing leapfrog it. Every drop of the sauce fell inside the sauce- 
over each other towards the houses. “ And this,” boat. But one of the yams was smashed on the 
I said, shaking my head for nine minutes, “ is bald head of llu old gcnliemaii who stood up 
Chea])side. Whereas the Alansion House ?” unexpectedly. He did not seem to be aware of 
“Mansion House I'N^choed my friend. “Why, it, although when he sat down several atlcndaut 
llu! Lord Mayor was happily abolished tluee sparrows came and perched iq^oa his head to 
hundred and ninety years ago — very soon after peck away the crumbs, “li is very seldom,” 
that obsolete obstruction had conceitedly blocked said my friend, “ that*siich an accident can pos- 
U]) the City, and caused the deaths ol’ several sibly occur. Mcn-scrvanls, *nd niaid-servants, 
uiiforliinale nersons iu a cruvid, wliich he'-»and who wait at table, are always instructed bcforc- 
liis dismal old — what was it called— Corpora- hand iu the liucj of fire, and at once warn any 
tion — wouldn’t be helped to arrange. These one who puts Ins licad in danger. But here, 
peopleware going in to •dinner. Come and see except the ButV)ns who removes and arranges 
how they live.” the dishes, and must give his whole attenliou 

What shall I say ? Here I am, thrown back to them, the waiting is all done, as yon observe, 
again on an incredulous past that cannot be got by birds and fishes. Ah, iu your lime, five hun- 
: to think of or believe such changes. I mixed dred years ago, they had tamed nothing, the bar- 
witli these people, entered their radiant Jiouscs, bariaiis, but the dog and the cat and the — the— 
built of massive transluceivAlocks of solid glass, the — what was that other creature called r” 
jointed by transparent cement, through which a “The horse ?” 

cool diffused Ijght everywhere penetrated. “The horse, ah yc«. Soon after your time, 

“ Rather better, this, than the old living in when there was no other use for him, they ate 
mud pics*?” said my friend. him up. He has been extinct three hundred 

“ Mud pies !” years. Here’s the roast terrier and rat sauce 

“ Raised crusts, if you will, of baked cl|r ; or coining. Mind your head.” 
the old stone heaps ill •rail-mail.” | “What, are they eating up the dogs too! 

, Wilhin these brilliant lior.^ys there were no But, my good Narren-what’s-your-nainc, where 
joists, beams, nor floorings. j/iroups©f buoyant is the cooking done ?” 
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“ Where all the other business of London is 
done, down below. Dinners also are laid on 
and supplied through pipes. A good house like 
this has its own special supply*pipe; avera^ 
people are content to draw their dinners from 
the main. There is a fixed hour for turning on 
the supply, and the details of the main diiftier 


on is these greatunderground streets with i^dia-rubbcr 
d on pavement at the side, and put five hundred mile 
! like an hour vehicles to run in the road. ‘ But a man 
jra^ can’t afford to take an hour for every five 
from hundred miles he goes ; so we have long since 

f on jmt up the system of short cuts through these 
her pairs of electro-pneumatic tubinsr. You see the 


for everj day, with the exact minute when each 
article will be laid on, are shouted by steam 
through all the pipes at eight o’clock every 
morning.” 

You surprise me. I should like to see the 
London kitchen. JMieanwhile, may I again ask, 
if a man now wanted a hot mutton chop, how 
would he get it P” J 

“There, Bokins, dinner’s over, and the nipt- 
workers are off beloua Now you shall see 
sometiiing like work !” « 

“ Night-workers P” e 

“Yesv Nobody’s trade stops. They have 
organised day and night watches, and work in 
gangs, so that nobody^s trade ever stops. Above 
ground you see all these advaheed n6tious of 

luxury and enjoyment ” 

“Roast terrier and rat soup, yes. Earwig 
sauce, yes ” 

“My dear Bokins, you ought to be ashamed 
to exhibit those degraded antediluvian preju- 
dices. .Don’t you know that in England, before 
your time, there were Britons who would have 
loathed roast goose and apple-sauce, or hare and 
currant-jelly. Because five hundred years ago 
the gourmand, dead to all the delicacies of tne 
insect world, was yet ignorant of the piquancy 
of the earwig, or the flavour of the round fat 

body of the 'spider sopped in ant juice ” 

“ Narrenpossenindiezukunft, don’t ! You 
make me very ill,” 

“Well, come below. Here, through the 
rosary, and down with all these people.” 

As Vue descended, the earth seemed to rock 
about us. There was not niorif: noise than in 
the whiz and rumble of a single smooth ma- 
chine, but crowded galleries were black with 
men like ants, in the workings of an ant-heap, j 
and in the ways between them vehicles — smoke- 
less,- steamless, and witii no visible motive- 
power-— sped swift as lightning, stopping in- 
stantly, obedient to a touch. Every wall was 
honeycombed into shops and w^chouses, where 
bales swung swiftly in and out, up and down. 
The men on foot flew to and foD, as if on magic 
skates, by help of what my friend called the 
**ncw motive bootsole,” and disappeared or ap- 
peared incessantly, like harlequins, by leaps 
through small holes in the wall. 

“Why do they make harlequins of them- 
selves ?” I asked. “ Why don’t they walk like 
^reasonable men ?” 

“ Reasonable men, Bokins ? Why, now, that 
London, Manchester, Liverpool, and Birming- 
hjun, have run together, and are just so many 
^tricts of the town, how is a man to get about 
in the old way. Look here, my friend. Eor a 
; ' little while it would answer well enough to pave 


pairs of electro-pneumatic tubing. You see the 
walls are riddlea with them, ana they are all la- 
belled. Here,^ for example, *To the^Mancliester 
Exchange, one minute.’ Under it,* *Frora the 
Manchester Exchange, one mifiute.’ You want 
to ^ to that part of town. Jump in here, 
and in% minute you are sucked electrically to 
the other end. Your business done, you re- 
turn by the other tube. No accident is possible. 
Yon, and those before and (hose behind you, 
all slide at one pace. Even if you got into tlie 
wrong tube, being a||;ains^t the current, ydu 
would be spat out again immediately.’’ 

What an enormous press of busmw is done 
under c^the turf of London streets,” I said. 
“Hollo! Here is a railed-off well. What’s- 
this?” 

“ Can’t you read, my dear Bokins. ‘ Direct 
Central Fire Route to Victoria, in half an hour.’* 
You travel the whole way in iced carriages, 
j Three minutes are allowed for chops cooked at 
the Central Fire Refreshment station.” 

“ Are they so ?” said I. “ Then that is my 
train.” 

1 took that train, but when I got out at the 
central fire station, 1 felt a cnoking and a. 
burning, and deliriously thought I was a chop 
on a gridiroif, with my chest being burnt and 
smoked, as it lay on the iron bar just over a 
lively burst of gas from a rebellious coal. The 
I fain of this flame at the pit of my stomach 
I caused me to leap to my feet. 

“ Hollo,” said Narrenpossenindiezukunft, who 
was filling the air with aense smoke of tobacco. 
“ Soon awake I You snored so defiantly after I 
had explained one or two oj the schemes I am 
going to carry out, that jnobody dared move, 
or possibly I might have^ung for candles. As 
it is, you see, we are in the dark.” 
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“ Mr. Edward Dodd 
* “ Not at home, sir. Left last week. * • 

“ For long 

“I don’t rightly know, sir. But he won’t be 
bnck tliis week, I don’t think.” 

“Pciihaps,” slammcrcd Alfred, “the ladies— 
Mrs. Dodd— might be able to tell me.” 

“ Oh yes, sir. But my Tnistrc.ss she’s in London 
just now.” 

Alfred’s eyes flashed. “Could I learn from 
Afiss Dodd ?” 

“ La, sir, she is in London along with her ma ; 
why, ’tis for her they are gone ; to insult the 
great doctors.” • 

He staitcd, “ She is not ill ? Nothing 
scrioiis P” 

“Well, sir, wo do hope not; she is pining a 
hit, as young ladies will.” 

Alfred was anything but consoled by ibis otf- 
hand account; he became alarmed, and looked 
wretched. Seeing him so perturbed, Sarah, who 
was blunt but gon^l natured, added, “ But cook 
slie says hard wori-; would cure our !Miss of all 
she ails.” ^ 

“Cook is an unfeeling wretch,” replied Alfred. 

“ Bless your heart, it belongs to her place, or 
,liow could she skin them rabbits? ha! •ha! 
Wlio shall I say was asking for her ? for iny work 
is a hit llchindhand.” 

Alfred took the hint reluctantly, and drew out 
his card-case, saying, •For Mr. Edward Dodd.” 
She gave her clean but wettish hand a hasty wipe 
with her apron, and took the card ; he retired, 
she stood on the step and watched him out of 
sight, said “Oho!,” and took his card to the 
kii cheii for preliminary inspection and discussion. 

Alfred llardie was reso'*itc, but sensTtive. He 
had come on tlie wings of Love and Hope ; he 
went away heavily : a housemaid’s tongue had 
shod his clastic feet with lead in a moment ; of 
all raisibvtuncs sickness was what he had not 
anticipated, for slic looked immortal. Perhaps 
it was that fair and treacherous diserle, con- 
sumption. Well, if it was, he would loy her all 
the more, would wed her soon os he was of 
age, and carry her to some .jAft Southern clime. 


and keep each noxious air at bay, and prolong ! 
kcr life, perhaps save it. ' j 

And now he began^o chafe at the social cob- 
grebs that kept him from her. But, just as his 
impatiencp Avas about to launch him into inipru- ! 
dence, he was saved by a genuine descendant of 
7\dam. James Maxley kept Mr. Hardie’s little ij 
plcasaiince trim as trim could be, by yearly con- ! 
tract. • Tliis entailed short but frequent visits ; • 

and Alfred often talked with him: for the man 
was really a bit of a character ; had a shrewd i 
rustic wit, and a ready tongue, was rather too j 
fond of law% and much too fond of money; but : 
scrupidously honest : head as long as Cudwort h’s, j 
but broader; and could not read a line. One 
day he told Alfred that he must knock off now, ! 
and ttike a look in at Albion Villec ; the Cviptain | 
was due ; and on no account would he, Maxley, | 
allow that there ragged box round the captain’s 
quarter-deck; “that is how he do name their j 
little mosscl of a lawn : and there he walks for a ' 
wager, athirt and across, across and atliirt, five 
steps and then about ; and Pd a’most bet ye a ; 
halfpenny he thinks hissclf on the salt sea ocean, ' 
bless his silly old heart.” 

All this time Alfred, after the first start cf 
joyful surprise, w’as secretly thanking^his stars 
for sending him an instrument. To learn whether 
she had returned, he asked Maxley tvliether the 
ladies had sent for him. 

“Not they,” said Maxley, rather coiitcmp- *, 
iuously; “what womeu-folk care about a ji 
border, without ’tis a lace oge to their nightcaps ; j i 
for none but tlic devil to see. Not as 1 have 
ought to say again the pair ; they keep their turf 
tidyisli— and ilhy ready money— and a few flowers 
in their pots;^but the rest may shift for itself., ij 
Ye see. Master Alfred,” explained Maxley, wag- I; 
ging his head wisely, “ nobody’s pride can be every- j 
wlierc ; now theirs is iii-a-doors ; their with- i 
drawdng-room it’s like the Queen’s palace, my 1 
missus tells me ; she is wrapped up in ’em, ye i 
know. But the captain for my money.” * I 
The sage shouldered his tools and departed. I 
But he left a good hint behind him. Alfred 
hovered about the back door next day till he 
caught Mrs. Maxley; she supplied the house 
with eggs and vegetables. “ Could she tell him 
whether his friend Edward Dodd was likely to 
come home soon?” Slie thought not; he was 
gone away to study. “He hasn’t much liead- 
piece, you know, not like what Miss Julia have. 
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Mrs. and Miss are to bo home to-day; they wrote 
to cook this monuiig. I shall be there to-morrow, 
sartaiu, and 1*11 askin jbhe kilchen wheai Master 
Edward is a coming hack.** 

Alfred saw he had fallen into the right hands ; 
here was a good soul who only want^ starting 
to give many answers to few questions. He 
reflected a moment, then asked her could idle, 
bring him two fresh eggs every morning ? 

“ Who better ?” said she. “ Why, we do lay 
our own: only they come a little dearer than the 
shop eggs ; but la ! a halfpenny’s not much to 
the likes of you.” 

“ Good things are never cheap,” said the sly 
boy; “so if you will be upon honour that tljpgr 
are yours, and fresh. I’ll stand sixpence for two 
every morning.” 

" Sixpence for a couple of eggs !” ci-ied MA. 
Maxley, flushing all over with desire of gain. “I 
durstn’t do it; Jem he’d kill me.” 

" Nonsense ! It is not for the eggs only, but 
your trouble in bringing them : why, it bhalf a 
mile.” 

“ So ’tis. La ! to think of a young gentleman 
like you vallying a poor woman’s time ; and yo6 
got nothing to do with youm, but fling it away 
on cricketing and laming, which they don’t make 
nobody rich, they don’t.” 

Love and Avarice soon struck a bargain, and 
for once the nobler passion became as early a bird 
as the other, and picked up many a good crumb of 
intelligence. The ladies of Albion Villa were good 
kind ladies ; the very maid-servants loved them; 
Miss was morc'for religion than her mother, tmd 
went to St. Anne’s church Thursday evenings, 
and Sundays morning and evening; and visited 
some poor women in the parish with food and 
clothes; Mrs. Dodd could not sleep a wink 
when the wind blew hard at night ; but never 
complained, only came down pale to breakfast. 
Miss Julia’s ailment was nothing' to speak of, 
but they were in care along of being so wrapt up 
in her, and no wonder, for if ever there was a 
duck— 

Acting on this intelligence, Alfred went early 
the nelt Sunday to St. Anne’s church, and sat 
down in the side gallery at its cast end. ITOlc 
the congregation flowed quietly in, the organist 
played the Agnus Dei of Mozarti: Those pious 
tender tones stole over this hot young heart, and 
whispered, “Peace! be still P’ He sighed 
weanly, and it passed through his mind that it 
might have been better for him, and especially for 
his studies, if he had never seen her. Such in- 
stincts are often prophetic. Suddenly the aisle 
seemed to lighten up ; she was gliding almig it, 
beautiful as May, and modesty itself in dress and 
carriage. She went into a«.pew and kneeled a 
minute, then seated herself and looked out the 
lessons for the day. Alfred gazed at her face; 
devoured it. But her eyes never roved. She 
seemed to have put off feminine curiosity, and 
the world, at the church door. Lideed, he wished 
she was not quite so heavenly discreet; her 
lashes were delicious, but he longed to see her 


eyes once more ; to catch a glance frefln them, 
and, by it, decipher his fate. v 

But, no ; she was there to worship, and did 
not discern -W earthly lover, whose longing 
looks were glued to her, and his body rose and 
sank with the true worshippers, but with no more 
spirituality than a piston, or a Jack-in-tbe-box., 
In the last hymn before the sermon, a well- 
meaning worshipper in the gallery delivered a 
leading note, a high one, with great zeal, but 
small precision, being about a Sbmitonc flat; at 
this outrage on her too sensitive car Julia Dodd 
turned her head swiftly to discover the offender ; 
and failed; but hen two sapphire eyes met 
Alfred’s point-blank. r 

She was crimson in a moment, and Jowered 
them on her book again, as if to Igok that wa^ 
was to sin. It was but a flash : but sometimes a 
flash fires a mine. s 

The loVcly blush deepened and spread before 
it m^teft away, and Alfred’s late cooling heart 
warmed itself at that sweet glowing cheek. She 
never looked his way again, not once : which 
was a sad disappointment ; but she blushed again 
and again before tlie service ended, only not so 
deeply : now, there was nothing in the sermon 
to make her blush. I might add, there was 
nothing to redden her cheek with religious ex- 
citement. There was a little candid sourness- 
oil and vinegar— against sects and low church- 
men ; but thin generality predominated. Total : 
“Acetate of morphia,” for dry souls to sip. 

So Alfred took aU the credit of causing those 
sweet irrelevant blushes ; and gloated : the 
young wretch could not help glorying in his 
p^er to tint that fair statue of devotion with 
earth^ thoughts. 

Burstay ! that deai* blush, was it pleasure or 
pain ? What if the sight of him was intolerable ? 

He would know how he stood with her, and 
on the spot. He was one of the first to leave the 
cWch; he made for the cmirchyard gate, and 
walked slowly backwardsiAud forwards by it, 
with throbbing heart till she came out. 

She was prepared for him now, and bowed 
slightly to him with the most perfect composure, 
and no legible sentiment, except a certain marked 
politeness many of our young ladies think wasted 
upon young gentlemen ; and are mistaken. 

Alfred t^k off his hat jn a tremor, and his eyes 
implored and inquired, but met with no ftirthcr 
response; and she walked swiftly home, though 
without apparent effort. He looked longingly 
after her ; but discretion forbade. 

He now crawled by Albion Villa twice every 
day, weif^r dry, and the good fortune to see 
her twice at the drawing-room window. He was 
constant at St. Anne’s church, and one Thurs- 
day crept into the aisle to be nearer to her, and 
he saw her steal one siVift look at thaigaJlery, 
and look grave ; but soon she detected him, and 
thougljishe looked no more towards him, she 
seemewemurely complacent. Alfred bad learned 
to note^hese subtl^es now, for Love is a micro- 
scope. Whgt he di^ot know was, that his timid 


ardour was pursuing a masterly course; that to 
find herself furtively followed everywhere, and 
hovered about for a look, is apt to soothe womanly 
pride, and stir womanly pity, and to keep the 
female heart in a flutter ©f curiosity and emotion, 
two porters that open the heart’s great gate' to 
love. 

Dr. Sami)son dined with the Hardies, and 
happened to mention the “Dodds” among his 
old patients ; for he had lived at Darkington. 

“The Dodds of Albion Villa?” inquired Miss 
Hardie, to lier brother’s no little eurpiiBe. 

“ Albyn fiddlestick !” said the polished doctor. 
“N© I they live by tlic water-side; used to; but 
no\^ they have left the town, I hear. He is a 
aea-captain and fl fine lad, and Mrs. Dodd is just 
J.he besl-bv»d woman I ever prescribed for, 
except Mrs. Sampson.” 

“ It^« the Dodds of Albion Villa,” said Miss 
Hardie. “They have two children; %son; his 
. name is Edward ; and a daughter, Julia ; She is 
rather good-looking ; a Gentlemen’s Beauty.” 

Alfred stared at his sister. Was she blind? 
with her “ rather good-looking.” 

Sampson was quite pleased at the information. 

N’ listen me ! I saved that giiTs life when she 
was a year old.” 

“Then she is ill now, doctor,” said Alfred, 
hastily. “Do go and see her! Hum! The 
fact is, her brother is a great favourite of mine.” 
He then told him how to find Albion ViHa. 
“ Jenny, dear,” said he, when Sampson was gone, 
“you never told me you knew hcl.” 

“ Knew who, dear ?” 

“ Whom ? Why, Dodd’s sister.” ^ 

“Ob, she is a new acquaintance, and not one 
to interest you. Wc only meet in the Lgrd ; I 
do not visit Albion Villa; her mother is an 
amiable worldling.” 

“ Unpardonable combination !” said Alfred, 
with a slight sneer., “ So you and Miss Dodd 
meet only at church ^ 

“At church? hardl^f. ShegoestoSt. Auue’s: 
sits under a preacher, who starves his flock with 
moral discourses, and holds out the sacraments 
of the Church as the means ot grace.” • 

Alfred shook his head good humomredly. 
“ Now, Jdnny, that is a challenge ; and you know 
we both got into a fury the last time we were 
betrayed into that miserable waste of time and 
temper, Theological discussion. No, no : 

Let sects delight to bark and bite, 

For *tl8 their nature to ; 

Let gown and surplice growl and fight, 

For Satan makes them so. 

But let you and I cut Hl|h Church and Low 
Church, and be brother and sister.' Do tell me 
in English where you meet JhHa Dodd; that’s a 
dear; for young ladies ‘meeting in the Lord* 
conveys fio positive idea to my mind.” 

Jane Hardie sighed at this confession. | “ Wc 
meet in the cottages of the poor and tbi sick, 
whom He loved and pitied when on eartl ; and 


whom He loved and pitied when on eartl ; and 
we, His unworthy servants,' tty to soothe their 
distress, and lead them to Him, who Sm heal the 


soul as well as the body, and wipe away all the 
tears of all His . people.” ' 

“Then it does you iufinite credit, J^e,” said 
Alfred, wannly. “ Now, that is the voice of true 
I religion; and not the wliine of this sect, nor the 
I snarl of that. And so she joins you in this good 
I work ? lam not surprised.” 

“ We meet in it now and then, dear ; but she 
can hardly be said to have joined me : 1 have 
a district, you know; but poor Mrs. Dodd will, 
not allow Julia to enlist in the service. She 
visits independently, and by fits and starts; and 
I am afraid she thinks more of comforting their 
perishable bodies than of feeding their soi^. It 
\>as but the other day she confessed to me her 
backwardness to speak in the way of instruction 
^ women as old as her mother. She finds it so 
much easiar to let them run on about their earthly 
troubles : and of course it is much easier. Ah, 
the world holds her still in some of its subtle 
meshes.” 

The* speaker uttered this sadly; but presently, 
brightening up, said, with considerable bon- 
homie, and almost a sprightly air: “But she is 
a dear girl, and the Lord will yet light her caudle.” 

Alfred pulled a face, as of one that drinketh 
veijuice unawares : but let it pass : hypercri- 
ticism was not his cue just then. “Well, 
Jenny,” said he, “ 1 have a favour to ask you. 
Introduce me to your friend Miss Dodd 1 Will 
you ?” 

Miss Hardie coloured faintly. “I would 
ra^er not, dear Alfred.” 

^Nonsense; why not?” 

“Because the introduction could not be for 
her eternal good. Julia’s soul is in a very tick- 
lish state ; she wavers as yet between this world 
and the other world ; and it won’t do ; it won’t 
do ; there is no middle path. You would very 
likely turn th#scaic, and then 1 should have fought 
against her everlasting welfare— my friend’s.” 

“ What, am I an infidel ?” inquired Alfred, 
angrily, 

Jane looked distressed. “ Oh no, Alfred. But 
you are a worldling.’^* 

Alfred, smothering a stroag sense of irritation, 

I besought her to liear reasou ; these big words 
were out of pl^ce here. “It is Dodd’s sister ; 
and he will introduce me at a word, worldling as 1 
am.” % 

“Then why urge me to do it, against my con- 
science ?” asked the young lady, as sharply as if 
she had been a woman of the world. “You can- 
not be in with her, as you do not know her.” 

Alfred did not reply to tliis unlucky thrust, 
but made a last eflbrt to soften her. “ Cahjou 
call yourself my sister, and refuse me this tri^g 
service, which her ffroiher, who loves her and 
esteems her ten times more sincerely than you 
do, would not think of refusing me if he was at 
home?” 

“ Why should he ? He is in the flesh, him- 
self; let the carnal introduce one another. 1 
really must decline ; but I am veiy, very sorry 
that you feel hurt a^ut it.” 
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Dick, “^ut you won’t make out this; there’s 
some neV preparation of Mercury, and there’s 
musk, and there’s horehound, and there’s a 
neutral salt ; and dal his old head that wrote it !” 

“ Hold your jaw, and listen, while I construe it 
to you. * Die Mercurii, on Wednesday — dedmd 
hord vespertind, at ten o’clock at -eat in 
Mvsea :* what does that mean ? * Ad Prato- 

rinm, to the Prestorium. Eat in Mmcd?* I see ; 
this is modem Latin with a vengeance. ‘Let 
him go in a fly to the Freetorium. Saltet, let 
him jump— tredecim canietdis, with thirteen 
little diog^—prasertim meo, especially Vitli my 
little dog.’ Dicky, this ^prescription emanates 
froi}^ Bedlam direct. ‘ Domum reditta'---\va\\o\ 
it is a woman, th^n. ‘ Let her go in a fly to the 
—Town-hall,’ eh ? ‘ Let her jump,* no, ‘ dance, 
Vith thirteefl whelps, especially mine.’ Ha ! ha ! 
ha ! And who is uie woman that is to do all 
this, leivonder P” 

“ Woman, indeed!” said a treble at Ifce ^oor ; 
‘‘no more than I am ; it’s for a young lady. 0, 
jiminy !” 

This polite ejaculation was drawn out by the 
speaker’s sudden recognition of Alfred, who had 
raised his head at her remonstrance, and now 
started in his turn : for it was the black-eyed 
servant of Albion Villa. They looked at one 
another in expressive silence. 

“ Yes, sir, it is for my young lady. Is it ready, 
young man ?” 

** No, it ain’t; and never will,” squealed Dick, 
angrily ; “ it’s a vile ’oax ; and ypu ought to be 
ashameil of yourself bringing it into a respectable 
shop.” 

Alfred silenced him, and told Sarah he thougilit 
]\Iiss Dodd ought to know the nature of this 
prescription before it went round the chefcists.” 

lie borrowed paper of Dick, and wrote : 

“Mr. Alfred Hardie presents his compliments 
to Miss Dodd, and begs leave to inform her that 
he has, by the merest accident, intercepted the 
enclosed prcscriptiaTir As it seems rather a 
sorry jest, and tends to attract attention to Miss 
Dodd and her movements, he has ventured, with 
some misgivings, to send it back with a literal 
translation, on reading which it will be for Miss 
Dodd to decide whether it is to circulate : « 

“ ‘On Wednesday, at ten p.m., let her go 
in a fly to the towj-hall, and dance with 
• (little dogs, I 

thirtecen J puppies, > especially w’ith mine ; rc- 

( whelps, ) 

turn home at six A.n., and sleep till dinner, and 
repeat the folly as occasion scitcs.’ ” 

“Suppose 1 could get^it into Mis«^s hands 
when she’s alone P” whispered Sarah. 

“ You would cam my wannest gratitude.” 

“ ‘Warmest gratitude* 1 Is that a warm gownd 
or*a wann cloak, I wonder?” 

“ It is both, when the man is a gentleman, and 
a pretty, dark eyed, girl pities him andstiuds his 
friend.” . T 

Sarah smiled, and whispered, “Givff itmc; 
ril do my best.” / • 


Alfred enclosed the prescription and his note 
in one cover, handed them to her, and slipped a 
sovereign into her hand. He whispered, “Be 
prudent.” 

“I’m dark, sir,” said she; and went off 
briskly homewards, and Alfred stood rapt in 
dreamy joy, and so self-elated that, had he been 
furnished like a peacock, he would have instantly 
become “a thing all eyes,” and choked up 
Jenner’s shop, and swept his counter. He had 
made a step towards familiarity, had written 
her a letter; and then, if this prescription came, 
as he suspected, from Dr. Sampson, she would, 
perhaps, be at the baU. This opened a delightful 
vista. Meantime Mrs. Dodd had communicated 
Sampson’s opinion to Julia, adding that there 
was a prescription Ifesides, gone to be made 
up. “However, he insists on your going to this 
ball.” • 

Julia begged hard to be excused: said she w^as 
in no humour for balls; and, Mrs. Dodd objecting 
that t^e tickets had actually been purchased, 
she asked leave to send them to the Dartons: 

“ they will be a treat to Rose and Alice ; they ; 
seldom go out; mamma, I do so fear they are i 
poorer than people think. May I ?” j 

“It w'ould be but kind,” said Mrs. Dodd, i 
“Though really why my child should ahvays be | 
sacrificed to other people’s children ” I 

“ Oh a mighty sacrifice !” said J ulia. She sat 
down and enclosed the tickets to Rose Darton, 
with a little sugared note. Sarah being out, 
Elizabeth took it. Sarah met her at the gate, but 
dick not announce her return; she lurked in 
ambush till Julia happened to go to her own 
room, then followed her,' and handed Alfred’s ; 
missive, and watched lier slily, and, being herself 
expeditious as the wind in matters of the heart, | 
took it for granted the enclosure was something 
very warm indeed; so she said with feigned sim- 
plicity, “ I suppose it is all right now, miss ?” 
and retreated swelling with a secret, and tor- 
mented her fellow-servants all day with inuendoes 
dark as Erebus. 1 

Julia read the note again and again : her heart { 
beat at those few cefemouious lines. “He does 
not like me to be talked of,* she said to herself. 
“How good hc.is ! IVhat trouble he takes about 
me! All ! he mid be there 

She divined rightly ; on Wednesday, at ten, 
Alfred Hardie Mvas in the ball-room. It was a 
magnificent room, well lighted, and at present not 
half filled, though dancing had commenced. The 
figure Alfred sought was not there; and he 
wondered he had been so chUdish as to hope she 
would come to a city ball. He played the fine | 
gentleman; would not dance. He got near the 1 
door with another Qxonian, and tried to avenge 
bimself for her absence on the townspeople, who 
were there, by quizzing them. 

But in the middle of this amiable occupation, 
and, indeed, in the middle of a sentence, he 
stopped short, and his heart tlirobbed, and he 
thrilled from head to foot ; for two ladies glided 
in at the door, and passed up the room with the 
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unpretending composure of ^rell-bred people. ' 
They were equally remarkable ; but Alfred saw 
only the radiant young creature in flowing muslin, 
with the narrowest sash in the room, and no orna- 
ment but a necklace of large pearls, and her own 
tivid beauty. She had fdtered her mind about 
coming, with apologies for her vacillating dispo- 
sition so penitent and disproportionate, that 
her indulgent and unsuspecting mother was 
really quite amused. Alfred was not so happy as 
to know that she had changed her mind with Jiis 
note. Perhaps even this knowledge could have 
added little to that exquisite moment when, 
unhoped for, she passed close to him, and the 
fragrant air from her brushed his cheek; 
seemed to whisper, “ follow me and be my slave 


GARIBALDI’S GLASS. ‘ 

** Gaeibaldi has been sent for ! The Gari- 
baldists are coming ! They left Rieti two days 
ago : they are close to Rome now ! They arc 
to enter by the Porta Maggiore this very night !” 
Such were the sounds that o’er the startled mina 
of the few English scattered wild dismay, as they 
collected in knots of two or three in front of Piale’s 
reading rooms, in the Piazza di Spagna, Rome, 
on a bright April morning of 1849. Those who 
witnessed the scene (as the writer did) will not 
easily forget the hurrying excitement which per- 
vaded these groups ; the anxious undecided 
step, so different from our ordinary insular impas- 
sibility, with which one after another set on «to 
procure passports, to bargain with vetturiui — 
lor the post-horses had been seized by the go- 
vernment — and, most essential of all, to extract 
from bankers’ chests the gold and silver indis- 
pensable for travelling; the time having now 
come when the republican paper money was 
useless, even close outside the gatVs of Rome. 
Truly this eagle in a dovecote fluttered our 
I British pigeons most thoroughly. Comparatively 
i but a hanaful of our countrymen were even then 
remaining in the Eternal City. Notwithstand- 
ing the unopposed debarkation of Oudinot’s 
troops at Civita Yeochia; notwithstanding the 
plausible phrases of his proclamation, and the 
aternal hoisting of ilie french 'tricolour side 
y side with the Italian flag — which he had 
; private orders to pull down, “ si possis honeste, 
i j si non, quocunque modo (if you. can, without 

I making a disturbance about it ; if you can’t, 
i somehow or other); notwithstanding all these 

reassurances, the suspicious sons of perfidious 
; : Albion felt uneasy. True, the presidential letter 
j i was mellifluous. Bardolph gave assurance for 
j I f alstaff, but Master Dumblcton liked not the 

I I security. So, long before the announcement of 
I the avatar of Garibaldi, by far the greater por- 
|j tion of foreigners had departed, either for 

Switzerland, or for the pleasant country Imllowed 
by the mild sway of Bomba. 

I But this last drop crowned the cup of terror, 
and within twenty-four hours of the reported 
arrival, carriage after carriage had rolled away, 


until there remained, besides those f<(reigneTS 
whom professional duties or family arra^j^ments 
prevented them from moving, only a few ex- 
citable Americans, or some enterprising own 
artist to a Loudon journal. To which of these 
categories the present writer belonged matters 
little ; the rather that among all classes reigned 
pretty much the same opinion as to wliat manner 
of man might be this grim Garibaldi. He was 
looked upon as neither more nor less tlian a 
chief of origands; pillage, disviised probably 
under some lorm of law, was believed to be the 
impending lot of Rome ; and in fearful antici- 
pation, bankers sunk rouleaux of napoleons in 
the CTOund of friendi^’ cellars, while privaty. in- 
dividuals brooded in a melancholy manner over 
probable domiciliary visits concerning jewel- 
cases, and forced contributions ofispoons and* 
forks. One American lady ^whose melancholy 
death by shipwreck, shortly afterwards, yarew a 

{ )ainful interest on all these later details of her 
ife) did indeed show a brave front to the dangers 
which she affirmed to have no real existence. 
She maintained that, like Tom Thumb, wc had 
made the giants first, which, unlike that gallant 
chief, wo did not subsequently slay. She had 
seen the guerilla force at Rieti, and pretested 
her entire willingness to meet them half way, 
and hold out the right hand of fellowship*. But 
her assertions fell on incredulous ears, and were 
looked upon as the wild chimeras bred in the 
brain of a known personal friend of Mazzini. 

True to report — report being true for once — 
that same evening the dreaded force arrived. 
There was not much regularity, it must be ad- 
mitted, in their transport arrangements, for 
rad&t of the baggagc-mulcs being unloaded in 
the space of ground near the quaint old Baker’s 
Tombj^ivere dismissed with a kick in the ribs to 
seek their food and shelter among the arches of 
the Claudian Aqueduct. Next morning, wc 
heard that the troops had taken up their quar- 
ters in the convent of S. Silvestro, having ejected 
the pious and hapless sistg^hood who tenanted 
these holy shades. A significant foretaste of 
what we may expect,” said some ; but to others, 
who^ happened to know that the convent in 
question occupied nearly one whole side of a 
long otreet, and that the community had not 
for years exceeded the number of seven, the 
outrage did not seem very flagrant. 

Time went on at his Usual pace; and, gomc- 
what to our amazement, the city remained q\iict 
as before ; rather more quiet indeed ; for, when 
the populace permitted themselves the distrac- 
tion 01 burning the confessional boxes from the 
churches. Garibaldi’s soldiers were the only 
obstacle lo outrage. ••Although they could not 
save the cardinals’ gilt coaches from being made 
a bonfire of, yet, to tbeir exertions was attri- 
butable the rescue of a Lord-Mayor-looking ve- 
hicle, in which, thenceforth, rode the mixuculous 
wooden baby of Araceli. Never before had this 
I ligneoul Locock been so honoured. Up to that 
period ik Eilithyian services had been rendered 
by aid or a dirty hjmhney-coach. 

As 1 do n^t proj^e to detail all the events of 
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the sie^, I will allude but briefly to those of 
the SOtImpril, when Oudmot,havinfj announced 
to the Romans liis intention of entenng the city 
that day, found himself at about four in the 
afternoon, apparently to his own wonderment, 
ill full retreat towards Civita Vecchia, closely 
pursued by Garibaldi, in whose hands, moreover, 
were left about two hundred of the attacking 
force, prisoners or wounded. One may pardon 
the somewhat bombastic terms in which the 
Reman authorities announced that the French 
troops had kept their word and entered Rome 
on the promised day — only as prisoners. The 
joke was, after all, a transcript from one of 
'Nagolcou as to the evacuation or Prussia, audit 
was the only revenge they took. The prisoners 
were restored ac the earliest opportunity ; and 
•the woundod, after receiving every attention 
which their condifton demanded, followed their 
comra^Jes. Greatly puzzled by the way were 
manv of these soldiers to know why ^hev, re- 


publicans, had been fighting against the rd^ubli- 
can government of Rome, and often did they 
apppeai on the subject — for the French soldier 
is not a mere fighting machine — to visitors in 
the hospital, whose answers th^ probably 
thought unsatisfactory enough. But not to 
mortals is it granted to penetrate the cloudy 
sanctuary of Olympus, to explore the secret 
thoughts of Zeus; and from tlie Parisian Jove 
had gone forth the fiat that the Romans were 
oppressed by a tyrant soldiery. Strangely 
ignorant of this fact the Romans themselves 
appeared to be; doubly strange it was that 
when, by reason of Garibaldi’s departure from 
Rome to sweep with steel besom the maccaroni 
king and his followers from Vclletri, they u%re 
for several days free from the yoke of this 
tyrant army, the Romans were still obstinately 
blind to the charms of French protection. 

This obstinacy was duly punished ; for when 
M. de Lesseps, in his simple-mindedness, finally 
agreed to a convention of resdly straightforward 
and undiplomatic teQpr, Oudinot at once tiirew 
off the mask, disavowed the authority of his 
civilian colleague, declared his intention of at- 
tacking the city on Monday morning, an^ by 
way of being even better than his word, began 
the attapk on Saturday night. Gallan% was 
the city defended. Rome and Venice stand as 
emphatic refutations of the oft-repeated false- 
hood^ihat Italians will* not fight, in the oourse 
of the first day, the Casino del Quattro Venti 
was taken and retaken six times ; and the Villa 
of the Vascello, outside the walls, though un- 
roofed and reduced to a shell by the French 
artillery, remained to the very last dav the ini- 
pregnable fortress of Gblouel Medici’s brave 
battalion of Piedmontese sharpshooters. The 
first breach effected in the walls was, indeed, 
yielded to the French without a musket being | 
discharged ; the regiment Dell* Unione, whicli j 
had previously distinguished itself for bravery, 
on that night running away iguominiouly. But 
not even then was Rome taken. For leu days 
did Garibaldi’s energy prolong the ^defence, | 
although the enemy wasjactuallf within thc| 


walls, and two additional breaches had to be 
effected before the French would hazard an 
attack on the position of S. Pietro Montorio. 
This spot, on which Garibaldi liad concentrated 
his Iasi strength, is well known to visitors as 
commanding the loveliest and most extensive 
view of the city, and may be described to non- 
travellers as the point whence was taken the 
panorama of Rome published in the Illustrated 
London News. That same panorama had its 
share of the dangers of war, iiaving been left by 
its painter in tlie Villa Savorelli, and found, 
after the surrender, lying uninjured on a heap of 
rubbish among the rained columns and gilded 
ceUings of the Villa. 

The end, however, could not be doubtful. On 
one side was a small though determined body of 
men : on the other, the whole military power of 
France, since nothing could be more certain 
than that the opportunity of washing out in 
blood the shame of the defeat would overpower 
in the minds of Frenchmen all other considera- 
tions.* Accordingly^ on the 29th of June, the 
last act of the drama was performed. It was pre- 
luded and accompanied for three hours by a fire 
of howitzer-shells, which, as they were directed 
upon the entirely non-combatant quarter of tlie 
Piazza di Spagna, did not very consistently ac- 
cord with the published programme of freeing 
peaceful inhabitants from a tyrant soldiery. It 
may be fairly doubted whether our countryman 
Wyatt, whose lamp was knocked out of his 
hand by the fragment of a shell which burst in 
his studio; or whether the Saxon painter, 
ToiEiiMEB, who, while endeavouring to ex- 
tinguish the fire in his house, had the bucket 
carried off in a precisely similar manner, fully 
I appreciated the benefits of Gallic intervention. 

I During this time the second and third breaches 
were the scene of a fearful struggle. Many a 
gallant Frenchman lost his life before the 
invaders ma#e good their footing on tho summit 
of the breaches. The traveller who drives round 
the walls may still discern, near the monument 
erected in 18^ to commemorate the sham theft 
and mock recovery of the skull of St. Andrew, 
several crosses plaecd by their victorious com- 
rades in honour of the brave men who fell that 
night. The ever-increasing numbers of the 
French, however, bore down all resistance, and 
at length, on the very day when — ^if Romish 
tradition raay^be believed, which is usually a 
large If— the Prince of the imostles had, 
ei^iteen hundred years before, sunered martyr- 
dom on tills very spot, the tottering throne of 
his successor was set up anew on ground 
cambered with the corpses of Roman citizens. 

Early tlie next morning a proclamation an- 
nounced to the inhabitants that all furtlier re- 
sistance was useless, and would thenceforth 
cease ; a fact soon confirmed by the total silence 
of the artillery on both sides. Strange as it may 
appear, it is nevertheless true, that tlie cessation 
of firing, though it brought personal safety, did 
not bring what was altogether a sense of relief. 
There was a dull, dreary vacuity in the day, cor- 
responding possibly to the “vastus dies” of 
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Tacitus, when by the death of Tiberius the Ro- 
mans were freed from the excitement of imme- 
diate danger, but knew not what was next to 
be looked for. One jiuestion, however, shortly 
arose, and one to which it was not easy to give 
an answer. What was to be the fate of Gari- 
baldi and his soldiers ? It was taken for granted, 
and was soon understood to have been confirmed 
by the French general, that tlie Lombards and 
the National Guard of Rome would be looked 
upon as regular soldiers, entitled to all privileges 
which the laws of war accord to a surrendering 
garrison. But with respect to the irregular corps 
no such assurance was proved, or stated ; nor, 
although various efforts were made (chiefly 
tlirou^i the kind intervention of the American 
minister), could any answer be obtained on the 
subject. The French general was as uncom^ 
municative as ever has oeen the greajb mystery 
from whom lie derived inspiration. “ The oracle 
w^as dumb a circumstance less to be regretted, 
seeing that Milton’s verses and our own experi- 
ence of the individual case had taught *us to 
expect from its voice only “ words deceiving,” 
or even a “ hideous hum !” The fact was tolc-^ 
rably patent ; the French were heartily ashamed 
of tJicir own work ; and although their orders 
forbad any formal recognition of the Garibal- 
disti, they, knew that to treat three thousand 
armed men as brigands, would be at once bar- 
barous and impracticable. 

Towards sunset the gallant chief gathered his 
men from the various outposts, and collected 
the main body of his followers near S. John 
Lateran, it being understood, rather than abso- 
lutely promised, that, if they retreated ouietly, 
no pursuit would be attempted by the French. 
The Corso, that evening, bore a strange aspect. 
'J'he foot-pavements crowded with gazers, and 
the carriage-way kept clear by dragoons, were 
not altogether dissimilar to the arrangements of 
a Carnival day; but here the likiness ended. 
No tapestries hung from the windows ; of ban- 
ners none were visible save the faded tricolour 
in front of the Caffe Nuovo— the same which 
was aftenvards sent to Paris to do duty as a 
captured standard — ^aud a Jew English flags, 
whose protecting influence mi<;ht, in the event 
of a street contest, have proved but as a broken 
reed. Of any fighting, however^ there was no 
danger. All who were disposed to resist had 
fought their best and their last— the corpses 
round the Villa Spada and the Fontana Faolina 
clearly showed— and the prevailing expression 
traceable in the features of the Corso crowd was 
rather one of weariness than of resentment. 
Among Garibaldi’s men, how^ever, there was no 
lack of activity. The infantry were already 
marched to the Lateran Gate ; and the chief por- 
tion of the cavalry soon rodendown the street in 
good order, save where some individual trooper 
fell out of tlie ranks to replace a damaged lance 
or carbine from cartfuls oi these weapons which 
had been placed in the openings of the side- 
streets. A few of the old Papal dragoons, the 
only really good soldiers in the army, had cast 
in their lot with the guerilla chief; and their 


dark-green uniforms and brazen helm/H.s con- 
trasted picturesquely with the scarlet blouse 
and wide-awake, which was even iu those days 
the badge of Garibaldi’s soldiers. 

The interest of the scene became more vivid 
as the videttes were recalled from the more re- 
mote outposts, and rode in parlies of three or 
four rapidly after their comrades ; for, as pre- 
viously mentioned, nothing could be learnt with 
certainty of the French general’s intentions, and 
many glances were directed an%ously towards 
the Porta del Popolo, in expectation of the 
advancing French columns wlio, it was sup- 

} )Osed, would immediately occupy the city. All, 
lowcver, remained silfint ; and, when far bchuid 
the rest, one single scarlet hoi;|seman galloped 
wildly down the Corso, his handkerchief (worn 
under his hat like an Arab’s kefiah^i fluttering « 
about his shoulders ; aud wh&u, after checking 
for an instant bis little Corsican ponj^. and 
choosing, a new lance, he dashed away m the 
directibn of Trajan’s Forum, the street was 
empty of troops. 

We drove off, therefore, past the Colosseum 
to the Lateral! Church. Most visitors to Rome 
know how beautiful is the prospect from the 
steps of S. Giovanni Lateran, stretching away 
in every direction to the foot of the mountains 
which enclose the Campagna. For those who 
enter the city from the south, it would be hard 
to find a more suggestive scene than here pre- 
sents itself. A massive preponderating church, 
crowned with gigantic statues far too heavy 
for the pediment, all fluttering stonework in 
front, more masonry, brickwork, aud iron bars 
behind; how different from the refined taste, 
tlie^icart-labour of Phidias ! Some mosaics of 
early Christian artists, far superior in honesty of 
purposSf’to the marble mob on the clmrch-top ; 
a sham relic from Jerusalem ; aud all the rest 
of the landscape filled by the avails aud aque- 
ducts of the old imperial city in every stage of 
picturesque ruin, ranging far away to the 
blue A])euiiine3 ! Of comi^jercial prosperity, of 
modern civilisation, there is literally no trace 
whatever, unless the custom-house at the gate 
may elicit from some enthusiastic traveller, the 
piouS ejaculation once excited by a gallows, 

“ Thank God I We are iu a civilised laud I” 
The fact is, this quarter of Rome, once the most 
thickly peopled, has never recovered the great 
conflagration made by the*Frencli under R 9 bcrt 
Guiscard, in the replacement on his throne of 
the pope of their time. 

Tlie ordinarily deserted green sward was 
now crowded, but the scene, though bustling, 
was by no means riotous. All along the edge 
of the pifolic road, fr#in the Lateran Gath to 
the Triclinium of Leo, were ranked, in triple 
file, the infantry — upwards of two thousand 
men, mostly young fellows, dusty, tired, weather- 
beaten, while the yellow check and frequent 
bandage told clearly of disease and of stern 
work, (.’here they stood in good order, down- 
cast, y^ not apparently oaisheartcued ; and 
though fiieir weapons were by no means first 
rate, and tl^ugh V^eir scarlet blouses were 
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and Queries, in his excellent collection of An- 
cient English Fictions. 

The necromantic Virgil of tlie dark ages was 
supposed bj our ancestors to be the same per- 
son with the great poet. This tradition may 
simply have resulted from the tendency of the 
popular mind in uninstructed times to attribute 
Satanic dealings to all men of unusual intellect. 
Virgil, indeed, is not the only Latin poet who has 
been converted into a sorcerer by vulgar igno- 
rance and superstition; for the good-natured, 
easy-hearted man of the world, Horace, is still 
revered in the neighbourhood of Palestrina as a 
powerful and benevolent wizard. In the case of 
Virgil, however, the belief is thought to have been 
occasioned by the mystical character of the Sixth 
Book of the iBneid, whefe the Sibyl conducts 
.Eneas to the iufernd regions; by the magical in- 
cantatiou described in the Eighth Pastoral ; and 
by the fact of Virgil’s grandlaiher having borne 
the name of Mains, which was confounded with 
the word Magus, a magician. It is certain that 
in the neighbourhood of Naples, where he was 
buried, be has been long regarded as an en- 
chanter — ^a reputation which Beckford found iui 
full swing when he visited the spot in 1780; 
and that the learned folly of the Series Vir- 
gilianse prevailed all over the civilised world 
for ages. ' The same species of divination was 
practised by the learned with the productions 
of the Mantuan poet, as has been in vogue 
amongst the illiterate with the Bible. As far 
back as the twelfth century, the necromantic 
legends connected with the name of Virgil had 
acquired a deep and extended root ; ana eaVly 
in the following century they were collected in 
the Otia Imperialia of Qervase of Tilbury, who 
had visited Naples, and seen some of the mar- 
vellous works which Virgil was said to have 
contrived. Other writers followed in the same 
wake ; and from their several productions we 
learn a great deal about the Augustan poet 
which he would have been utterly astonished to 
learn himself. According to these chroniclefs 
(as wc find set forth by Mr. Thoms in his Pre- 
face to ilie old romance), Virgilius placed on a 
certain gate of Naples two^'immense images of 
stone, one of whicl^'was handsome and merry, 
the other sad and mis-shaped; and whoever 
came in by the side of the formei prospered in 
all }jis affairs, while those who enterea by the 
latter were sure to bd unfortunate. He set 
up on a high mountain near the same city a 
brazen statue, liaving in its mouth a trumpet, 
which sounded so loud when the north wind 
blew that the flames and smoke issuing from the 
neighbouring forges of Vulcan were driven back 
over the sea. He made a public Are, at which 
any one might frech warm himself (a rather , 
doubtful benefit at Naples,*one would think) ; 
and ne^'the Are he stationed a brazen archer 
with his arrow drawn out, and underneath it 
this inscription : “ If any one strike me, I will 
shoot off my mow winch one day really took 
place, a certain man having struck the archer ; 
whereupon, aVay went the arrow, and the foolish 
experimentalist at the point of it, straight into 


the heart of the fire, which was extingi^ished at 
once and to ever. Among his othir contri- 
vances, Virgilius caused the safety of the city 
of Naples to depend upon what seems a very 
frail and treacherous security— ^-viz. an egg ; for 
he not only made the foundation of eggs, but 
he suspended a magical egg on the top of a 
high tower, ordaining that when the egg stirred 
the town should shske, and when it broke the 
town should sink.* It is curious to find a trace 
of this superstition in the statuficis of the Order 
da Samfi Esprit, instituted in 1352, according 
to which a chapter of the knights was to be 
held every year at the Castle of the Enchanted 
E^,” near the grotto of Virgil. « 

The romance of Virgilius presents most of 
these popular legends in the form of a connected^ 
narrative. The title-page se^s forth that “ this* 
boke treateth of the Lyfe of Virgilius, and of 
his Deth, and many marvayles that he flyd in 
his ly/etfme by whychcraftc and nygramaiicye, 
thorowgh the helpe of the Devyls of Hell so 
that we start with a very comprehensive idea of 
the poet’s infernal abihties and achievements. 
We ought to observe, by the way, that no men- 
tion is anywhere made ot the literary productions 
of the hero. The Elneid and the Georgies might 
never have been composed, for anything we are 
told about them by the old romance-writer ; yet 
there can be no doubt that the ideal magician 
was originally associated with the real poet. It 
is very difficult, however, to trace the connexion. 
Virgil the poet was of humble origin; Virgil the 
enchanter is described as a relative of the tamily 
of Remus, brother of the founder of Rome, and 
is said in the old story-book to have been born 
not long after the epoch of the wolf-suckled 
twins.^. He was a native, not of Mantua, but of 
Raynes, wherever that may be ; and he acquired 
his remarkable powers in a way of which ancient 
biographers make no mention. When he was a 
boy, be was walking about with his schoolfellows, 
one holiday, amongst the hills. Perceiving a 

f reat hole m the side of one of those uplands, 
e ventured in, and penetrated so far that he 
was in total darkness. He went still further, 
anck saw a little glimmering light, which en- 
cour^ed him to proceed. Presently, he heard 
a voi& calling, " Virgilius, Virgilius !”*. But he 
could see no one. He cried out, " Who calleth 
me ?” And the voice said, “ Virgilius, see you 
not that little board l^ng beside you 4here, 
marked with a word?’’ Virgilius answered that 
he saw the board plainly ; and then the voice 
said, Remove it, and let me out.” But the 
boy was gifted with a discretion beyond his 
years, an^. ne asked, “ Who art thou that talkest 
to me thus?” ‘*1 ffih a devil,” answered the 
voice, ‘^conjured out of the body of a certain man, 
and banished here until the day of judgment, uu- 


* In the old romance, the egg is coupled with 
on app](', which the writer calls “ a napyll,** and 
appears |o derive from that singular mis-spelling the 
name off the city,—** Napels** ! But the confusion 
with regard to nameia places, and periods, all through 
the story, is tiost anmsing. 
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less I b\ delivered by the hands of men. There- 
fore, Vircilius, I pray you release me from this 
pain, and I will show you many books of necro- 
mancy, and how yon may study them easily, 
and know the practice therein, so that no man 
in the science of magic shall surpass you ; and 
moreover I will explain how you may gratify 
all your desires, help your friends, and make 
your enemies writhe.” Virgilius was tempted 
by these promises ; but first of all he bade the 
fiend show hiiil the books of which he spoke. 
This was done (in what manner do^ not ap- 
pear); and Virgilius pulled up the board, re- 
vealing a little hole, at wlpch the devil wriggled 
outilike an eel, though a moment after he stood 
before Virgilius dike a big man. The youth was 
greatly astonished how so huse a figure could 
*have procelded f|;om so small a place; so he 
said to the demon, ” Could you return into the 
hole you came out of?” The devil said he 
could. But Virgilius still doubted, ct afected 
to doubt. ” I will wager the best pledge that 
I Lave,” said he, “that you cannot do it.” “I 
consent,” rejoined the devil ; and he wriggled 
himself back again into the hole. Virgilius im- 
mediately closed the board down on him ; and, 
the word written thereon having apparently a 
talismanic power, he was unable to come forth. 
Tlien he called out dreadfully to Virgilius, 
“What have you done?” And Virgilius an- 
swered, “ Abide there to your appointed day !” 
And there he remains still, and will to the end 
of all things. 

The reader cannot fail to perctfive in this story 
a marked similarity to the release of the rebel- 
lious spirit in the Arabian Nights tale of the 
Eisherman and the Genie. The fisherman, how- 
ever, only acted in self-defence when he lured 
the genie back into the brazen jar, ana, upon 
receiving a solemn promise of good treatment, 
finally released him. Virgilius behaves with 
shab% ingratitude ; but to steal a march on a 
fiend has always been regarded as fair enough, 
even though at the same time you avail yourself 
of the fiend’s forbidden arts. The simihtude to 
the Arabian legend is the more notewort^ from 
the fact that nothing was known in Europe 
about the Arabian Nights until the commence- 
ment of^last century, when Galland’s French 
translation made its appearance in Paris ; while 
the fictions concerning Virgilius, as we have 
secn,adate from the mmdle ages. There can be 
no doubt that much of the legendary lore of 
those times was brought from tne East by the 
Crusaders. I 

Having in tliis disreputable way acquired a 
knowledge of the black science, Virgilias soon 
became twnous ; but in tlft course of a tew years 
he was summoned by his mother to Rome, where 
several of the great lords hod possessed them- 
selves of the family inheritance. This they re- 
fused to give up ; whereupon, Virgilius threw a 
stream of air over all the fruit ana com in the 
land which his enemies withheld from dim, and 
caused it to be brought into his owjf house. 
The nobles then gathered together a mighty 
army, and went to besiege me enobanter in his 


castle ; but he closed all his lauds with a stream 
of air which no living creature could pass ; and 
he cast anotlier stream of air at the rear of tiie 
invading host, so that tlvey could neither go for- 
ward nor backward. Then said Virgilius, ad- 
dressing them: “You came to disiimerit me, 
but you shall not; and be assured that you 
shall have no profit of the lands as long as I 
live. You may tell the emperor that I wifi tarry 
four or five years till lie take better counsel. I 
desire not to plead according to the law, but 
will seize my goods where I find them ; and you 
may also tell the emperor that 1 care not for all 
his power, nor for anything he can do to me.” 
These haughty words being reported to the 
monarch, he determined on revenge, and marched 
at the head of bis arfiiy to the residence of Vir- 
gilius ; but he was caught in the same necro- 
mantic device that had foiled his nobles, for it 
seemed as if he were surrounded by a great 
water, which left him no means of escape. The 
enchapter furthermore tantalised him and his fol- 
lowers by dressing a large Quantity of meat, of 
which they were not allowed to partake, though 
ibey could see the steam from it. But one day 
Virgilius almost found his match; for a man 
learned in conjurations came to the emperor, 
and said that he knew of a method by which 
Virgilius and his people might be thrown into a 
profound sleep. He was permitted to make 
trial, and succeeded so well that Virgilias him- 
self could hardly keep. himself from slumber. 
Matters began to look serious; for the spell 
which held the beleaguering forces in check was 
brbken, and the enemy was beginning to assault 
the w^s of the castle. Virgilius m all haste 
consulted his books of necromwey, and disco- 
vered in what maimer he might deliver his 
people from sleep ; when he conjured to such 
good purpose that he brought the emperor and 
his army to a stand-still again. Like the in- 
mates of tlie palace in the Sleeping Beauty in 
the Wood, all were struck motionless in the 
attitude widch they had chanced to assume at 
the moment. The emperor and the baffled con- 
juror stood as though they were dead; and 
those who were on fhe ladders, with one foot up 
and the other down, remaftied in that posture 
immovably for. a whole day. In the night, 
Vtffi^us wen%to the monarch, and taunted 1^ 
with his inability to proceed; but the latter, 
being onite hombled by his discomfiture, an- 
swered by offering to restore Virgilius his lands, 
and to make him nis chief adviser, if he wo^d 
remove the spell. Virgilius cemsented, and, 
straightway admitting the emperor and his host, 
feasted and rewarded them with unparalleled 
magnificenoe. 

Notwithstanding all this penetration and ne- 
cromantic skill, Vii%ilius was frequently tricked 
by women. Having fixed his abode in Rome, 
be fell in love with the fairest woman in that 
city, who, being resolved to deceive her admirer, 
desired him to repair at midnight to the walls of 
her castle, which stood in the market-place, pro- 
I mising that she would pull him up to her win- 
I dow in a basket. At the appointed hour, Yi^ 
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vices by Which he guarded them. In the metm 
while, the sultan sought ftir and wide for his 
child, without success ; and he was amazed and 
sorrowful. Some time having been passed by 
tlie princess very pleasantly in the society of 
Virgilius, she requested permission to return 
home. The encliautcr accordingly transported 
the lady across his magic bridge into her father’s 
palace, and left her lying on the bed in lier own 
chamber, where she was founcT sleeping. The 
sultan demanded an explanation of the mystery. 
“ Father,*' said she, “ a fair man of ^ strange 
laud carried me through the air to his palace 
and orcliard ; but 1 know^not what laud it is, , 
for J[ have spoken to no one but him.** The j 
sultan then changed her, when next she was 
taken uw'ay by her unknown visitor, to bring 
%ack some df the fruit of the orchard, that he 
might discover wffat country she was carried 
to. ^ the first opportunity, she possessed her- 
self of some walnuts and other fruit ; on behold- 
ing which, the sultan exclaimed, ** 1 see ii is on 
this side of France that he hath so often borne 
you away.** Then he told his daughter to give 
her lover, when he came again, a certain drink, 
which would have the effect of easting him into 
a deep slumber, and, as soon as this was ac- 
complished, to let liim know. The princess did 
as she was directed, and Virgilius, having drunk 
the potion, was overcome wiili sleep, and so was 
taken. On recovering his senses, he was 
brought before the sultan, who told him that 
for ^Yhat he had done he should suffer a shameful 
death. The lady said she would die with him, 
and her father replied that they should be burned 
together. But V irgilius resorted to his enchant- 
ments, and so wTought upon tho sultan and fiis 
lords that they fancied themselves engulfed by 
the great river of Babylon. Suddenly th? magi- 
cian and the princess were seen high overhead on 
the bridge of air, passing across the sea into the 
distant land. The sultan w^as now delivered from 
his illusion about the river, but his daughter was 
beyond his grasp, and he never saw her again. 

Tlie castle ot the enchanter was surrounded 
by a stream, and guarded at the ouly entrance 
by twelve iron men on each side, smiting dread- 
fully with iron flails, so that no one could enter 
without ])aviug his brains dashed out, unlcvs the 
flails were stopped, which could only be done 
by Virgilius himself. One day it occurred to 
him ibat he could makef himself young again ; he 
therefore instructed his man in the method by 
wiiicli the flails could be stilled, and, taking him 
into a cellar, where there was a lamp burning 
perpetually, and a barrel, said : You must slay 
me, cut me into small pieces, salt them, and 
place them in the barrel,* putting the* head at 
the bottom, and the heart in the middle. Then 
set the barrel under the lamp, that night and 
day it may leak and drop into the same ; and 
once a day for nine days you must fill the lamp, 
and full not. And when this is done, 1 shall be 
renewed and made young again, and life many 
winters more.** Tho man, after diverjt protes- 
tations, fulfilled his master’-s wishes, ana day by 
day went to the castle to ifepleui^ the lamp. 


I always taking care when he left to set the iron 
flails going, so that the place might not be en- 
tered. The emperor, however, having missed 
Virgilius for seven days, summoned the man 
before biro, and asked what had become of iiis 
master. The servant at first equivocated, but 
at length, under a threat of death, said that he 
had left him in his own abode. The emperor 
and the man then departed for the castle, wliich 
stood a little without the city walls, and the 
monarch commanded that the flails might be 
made to cease from smiting. The man said that 
he knew not the way ; but auotlier menace of 
instant death induced him to still those dread- 
ful engines, and both entered the castle, aud 
searched high and low for the magician, but 
found him not. At lm»t they eame to tlie cellar, 
aftd the emperor, seeing the remains of Virgilius 
in the barrel, and diviumg that his man Lad slain 
him, at once despatched the latter with his 
sword. Immediately afterwards, a naked child 
was seen to rise from the ban-el, and to run 
three fimes round about it, exclaiming, Cursed 
be the time that ever you came here !’* Then 
tjie child vanished like smoke, and was never 
again seen ; and Virgilius remained in the barrel> 
dead, his hopes of renewed youth being frus- 
trated by the impatience of the monarcli. 


THE UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER. 

It is an unsettled question with mo wliether 
I shall leave Calais something handsome in my 
wiM, or whether I shall leave it my malediction. 
I hate it so much, and yet I am always so veiy 
glad to see it, that I am in a state of constant 
indecision on this subject. 

When I first made acquaintance with Calais, 
it w^as as a maundering young wretch in a 
clammy per^iration and dripping saline par- 
ticles, who vfas conscious of no extremities but 
the one great extremity, sea-sickness — ^wlio was 
a mere oilious torso, with a mislaid headache 
somewhere in its stomach — who had been put 
iuto a horrible swing in Dover Harbour, and 
had tumbled giddily out of it on the French 
coast, or the Isle of Man, «r anywhere. Times 
have changed, and now I enter Calais self- 
reliant and rational. I know where it is before- 
hand, I keep a look out for it, I recognise its 
landmarks whe(i I see any of them, I am ac- 
quainted with its ways, and I know — and I can 
bear — its worst behaviour. 

Malignant Calais ! Lowdying alligator, evad- 
ing the eyesight and discouraging hope ! Dodg- 
ing flat streak, now on this how, now on that, 
now anywhere, now everywhere, now nowhere \ 
In vain Cape Grinez, coming frankly forth iuto 
the sea, exhorts thw failing to be stout of heart 
and stomach ; sneaking C^ais, prone behuid its 
bar, invites emetically to despair. Even when 
it can no longer quite conceal itself in its muddy 
dock, it has an evil way of falling off, has C^s, 
which is more hopeless than its invisibility. 
The pier is all but on the bowsprit, and voa 
think you are there — roll, roar, wash!— Calais 
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am undeiyi carious compulsion to occupy mjsclf 
with the Irish melodies. Rich and rare ^ere 
the gems she wore/’ is the particular melody 
to wnich 1 flud. myself deroted. 1 sing it to 
myself in the most charmii^ manner and with 
the greatest expression. Nowand then, 1 raise 
my head (1 am sitting on the hardest of wet 
seats, in the most uncomfortable of wet attitudes, 
but I don’t mind it,) and notice that 1 am a 
whirling shuttlecock between a fiery battledore 
of a lighthouses on the French coast and a 
fiery battledore of a lighthouse on the English 
coast; but I don’t notice it particulAly, ex- 
cept to feel envenomed in my hatred of Calais. 
The% 1 go on again, “ Rimi and rare were the 
ge-ems i»ie-e-e-e yrorc. And a bright gold ring 
on her wa-and she bo-ore. But 0 her beauty 
4'as fa-a-a-a-f be-jond” — I am particularly 
proud of my execution here, when I become 
aware of another awkward shock from the sea, 
and another protest from the funnel, asd a fel- 
low-creature at the paddle-box more auoibly 
indisposed than I think he need be — “Her 
sparkling gems or snow white wand. But 0 her 
beauty was fa-a-a-a-a-r be-yond” — another awk- 
ward one here, and the fellow-creature with the 
umbrella down and picked up, “ Her spa-a-rkling 
ge-ems, or her Port! port! sti^ady ! steady! 
snow white fellow-creature at the paddle-box 
very selfishly audible, bump roar wash white 
wand.” 

As my execution of the Irish melodies partakes 
of my imperfect perceptions of what is going on 
around me, so what is going m around me 
becomes something else than what it is. The 
stokers open the furnace doors below, to feed 
the fires, and 1 am again on the box of the otd 
Exeter Telegraph fast coach, and that is the 
light of the for ever extinguished coach-%mps, 
and the gleam on the hatches and paddle- 
boxes is ^Aeir gleam on cottages and haystacks, 
and the monotonous noise of the engines is the 
steady jingle of the splendid team. Anon, the 
intermittent funnel roar of protest at every 
violent roll, becomes the regular blast of a high 
pressure engine, and I recognUe the exceed- 
ingly explosive steamer in which 1 asctiu^d 
the Mississippi when the American civil war 
was not apd when only its causes were. A ^'ag- 
ment of mast on which tlie light of a lantern 
falls, an end of rope, and a jerking block or so, 
become suggestive of Efancoui’s Circus at Paris 
where I shall be tliis very night mayhap (for it 
must be morning now), and they douce to the self- 
same time and tune as the trained steed. Black 
Raven. What may be the speciality of these 
waves as they come rushing on, I camn^ desert 
the pressing demands maie upon me* by the 
gems she wore, to inquire, but th^ are cliarged 
with something about Robinson Crusoe, and 1 
think it was in Yarmouth Roads that he first went 
a seafaring and was near foundering (what a 
terrific sound that word had for me vmen I was 
a boy !) in his first gale of wind. Still, through 
all this, 1 must ask hcr(who ms she, I wilder !) 
for the fiftieth time, and without ever stopping. 
Does she not fear to stray, So loncf and lovely 


through fhis bleak way. And are Erin’s sons 
so good or so cold, As not to be tempted by > 
more fellow-creatures at the paddle-box or gold ? | 
Sir knight I feel not the le^t alarm, No j 
son of Erin will offer me harm, For though 
they love fellow-creature with umbrella down 
again and golden store. Sir Knight they what ; 
a tremendous one love honour and virtue more : 
For though they love Stewards with a bull’s-eye ; 
bright, they’ll trouble you for your ticket, sir — | 
rough passage to-night ! 

1 freely admit it to be a miserable piece i 
of human weakness and inconsistency, but 1 no i I 
sooner become conscious of those last words 
from the steward than I begin to soften towards 
Calais. Whereas 1 have been vindictively wish- ; 
ing that those Calais burghers who came out of i 
thieir town by a short cut into the History of ; i 
England, with those fatal ropes round their necks | i 
by which they have since been towed into so i ' 
many cartoons, had all been hanged on the spot, 1 1 
I now begin to regard them as highly respec- I 
table and virtuous tradesmen. Looking aoout me, | 
I see the light of Cape Grinez well astern of the ! 
bfat on the davits to leeward, and the light of j 
Calais Harbour, undeniably at its old triclu, but j | 
still ahead and shining. Sentiments of forgive- j i 
ness of Calais, not to say of attachment to 
Calais, begin to expand my oosom. 1 have weak | 
notions that I will stay there a day or two on j 
my way back. A faded and recumbent stranger • 
pausing in a profound reverie over the rim of a 
oasin, asks me what kind of place Calais is? 

I tell him (Heaven forgive me !) a very agree- 
able place indeed — rather liilly than other- | 
wise. 1 1 

So strangely goes the time, and on the whole !! 
so quickly — though still I seem to have been on ' I 
board a week—that I am bumped rolled gurgled | 
washed and pitched into Calais Harbour before ; | 
her maiden smile has finally lighted her through i j 
the Greeu Isl^ When blest for ever is she who 1 1 
relied. On entering Calab at the top of the tide. 1 1 
For we have not to land to-night down among j | 
those slimy timbers — covered Tyitk green hair as ' 
if it were the mermaids’ favourite combing-place 
— where one crawls Db the surface of the jetty, 
like a strauded shrimp, but we go steaming 
up the harbour^ to the Railway St^ion Quay. 

as we gqi the sea washes in and out 
among piles and planks, with dead heavy beats 
and in quite furious •manner (whereof we 

arc proud), and the lamps shake in the wind, 
and the bells of Calais striking One seem to 
send their vibrations struggling against troubled 
air, as we have come struggling s^aiust troubled 
water. And now, iu the sudden relief 'and ' | 
wiping of faces, everybody on board seems to 
have had a prodigious double-tooth out, and : 
to be this very instant free of the Dentists’ ; 
hands. And now we all know for the first time j 
how wet and oold we are, and how salt we I! 
are ; and now 1 love Calab with my heart of j 
hearts! ^ Ij 

“ H6tel Dessin 1” (but in this one case it b { 
not a vocal cry ; it b out a bright lustre iu the i 
eyes of the cheery representative of that best of | 
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inns). “ Hotel Meurice !” “ H otcl de France !” ] 
"Hotel dc Calais!” "The Royal H6tcl, Sir,! 
Angiiislic ouse !” " You going to Parry, Sir ?” 

" Your baggage, .registair froo, Sir P” Bless ye, 
my Toiitcrs, bless ye, iny commissionnaires, bless 
ye, my liungry-eyca mysteries in caps of a military 
ibrin, who arc always here, day or night, fair 
weather or foul, seeking inscrutable jobs which 
I never see you get! Bless ye, n>y Custom 
House officers in green and grey ; nermit me to 
grasp the welcome hands tliat descend into 
my travelling-bag, one on each side, and meet at 
the bottom to give my change of linen a peculiar 
shake up, as if it were a measure of chaff or 
grain ! 1 have nothiug to declare. Monsieur Ic 
Douanier, except that when I cease to breathe, 
Calais will be found wiTtten on my heart. No 
article liable to local duty liave 1 with me, Mon- 
sieur rOfficicr de TOctroi, unless the overflowing 
of a breast devoted to your charming town should 
bs in that wise chargeable. Ah ! see at the gang- 
way by the twinkling lantern, my dearest brother 
find friend, he once of the Passport Office, he 
who collects the names ! May he be for ever 
changeless in his buttoned black surtout, with 
his note-book in his hand, and his tall black hat, 
surmoiwiting his round smiling patient face ! Let 
us einbrace, my dearest brother. I am yours ii 
tout jamais — for the whole of ever. 

Calais up and doing at the railway station, 
and Calais down and dreaming in its bed ; Calais 
with something of "an ancient and lish-like 
smell” about it, and Calais blown and sea- 
washed pure ; Calais represented at the Buffet 
by savoury roast fowls, hot coffee, cognac,* and 
Bordeaux; and Calais represented everywhere 
by flitting persons with a monomania for chang- 
ing money — though I never shall be able to 
understand in my present state of existence how 
they live by it, but I suppose I should, if I un- 
derstood the currency question — Calais 
and Calais eti detail, forgive one ^lio has deeply 
wronged you.— I was not fully aware of it on 
the other side, but 1 meant Dover. 

Ding, ding I To the carriages, gentlemen the 
travellers. Ascend then, gentlemen the travel- 
lers, for Hazebroucke, Lifle, Douai, Bruxelles, 
Arras, Amiens, aftd Paris ! I, humble repre- 
sentative of the Uncommercial, interest, ascend 
with the rest. The train is ligiit to-night, and 
I share my compartment with but two fellow- 
travellers ; one, a edmpatriot^ in an obsolete 
crpat, who thinks it quite unaccountable 
thing that they don’t keep " London time” on a 
French railway, and who is made angry by my 
modestly suggesting the possibility of Paris 
time being 'more in their way; tlie other, a 
young priest, with a very small bird in a very 
small cage, who feeds the small bird with a 
quill, and then puts him' up in the network 
above his head, where he advances twittering, to 
his front whes, and seems to address me in an 
electioneering manner. The compatriot (who 
crossed in the boat, and whom I judge to be 
some person of distinction, as he was shut up, 
like a stately species of rabbit, in a private 
liutch on deck) and the young priest (who 


joined us at Calais) are soon asleep^/ and then 
the bird and I have it all to ourselves. 

A stormy night still ; a night that sweeps the 
wires of the electric telegraph with a wild and 
fitful hand ; a night so very stormy, with the 
added storm of the train-progress through it, that 
when the Guard comes clambering round to 
mark the tickets while we arc at full speed (a 
really horrible nerforraance in an Express train, 
though he holds on to the open window by his 
elbows in the most deliberate iflanner), lie stands 
in sucl^a whirlwind that 1 grip him fast by tlio 
collar, and feel it next to m(inslaughter to let 
him go. Still, when he is gone, the small small 
bird remains at his front wires feebly twittering 
to me — twittering and twitte.nng, until, leaning 
back in my place and looking at him in drowsy 
fascination, I find that he seems fo jog my me- 
mory as we rush along. 

Uncommercial travels (thus the smttll small 
bir(i) ^mve lain in their idle thriftless way 
through all this range of swamp and dyke, as 
through many other odd places; and about here, 
as you very well know, are the queer old stone 
farm-houses approached by drawbridges, and the 
windmills that you get at by boats. Here, arc the 
lands where the women hoe and dig, paddling 
cauoc-wise from field to field, and here are the ca- 
barets and other peasant-houses where the stone 
dovecotes in the littered yards are as strong as 
warders’ towers in old castles. Here, are the 
long monotonous miles of canal, with the great 
Dutch-built barges garishly painted, and the 
towing girls, ^sometimes liarnesscd by the forc- 
[ head, sometimes bv the girdle and the shoulders, 
m)t a pleasant sight to sec. Scattered through 
this country are mighty works of Vauban, 
whom you know about, and regiments of such 
corporals as you heard of once upon a time, 
and many a blue-eyed Bebelle. Through these 
flat districts, in the shining summer days, w.-dk 
those long grotesque files of young novices in 
enormous shovel hats, whom you rciiicmber 
blackening the ground checkered by the avenues 
of leafy trees. And now timt Hazebroucke 
slumbers certain kilometres ahead, rccal the 
summer evening when your dusty feet stroll, 
ing up from the station tended hap-hazard to 
a lair there, where the oldest inhabitants 
were circling round and round a barrel-organ 
on hobby-horses, with the greatest gravity, and 
where tfie principal sliow in the Fair ‘was a 
Religious Richardson’s— literally, on its own an- 
nouncement in great letters, I’iieatbe Reli- 
GIEUX. In which improving Temple, the dra- 
matic representation was of " all 1 he interest- 
ing evf/its in the life of Our Lord, from the 
Manger to the TomBj” the principal female cha- 
racter, without any reservation or exception, 
being at the moment of your arrival, engaged in 
trimming the external Moderators (ns it was 
growing dusk), while the next principal female 
character took the money, and the Young Saint 
John disported himself upside down on the plat- 
form. ^ 

Looking up at this point to confirm the small 
small bird in every panicular he has mentioned, 
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I find he ll^s ceased to twitter, and has put liis 
head under iiis wing. Therefore, in my different 
way I follow the good example! 


AT YOUR FINGERS* ENDS. 

Out of the fact that uncivilised man reckons 
witli his finders, and lias ten fingers to reckon 
witli, lias arisen a numeral system, or machinery 
for counting, witl^the number ten at the bottom 
of all its arrangements. Every time wc multiply 
by ten, we add simply a round 0, — 1, 100, 
1000, &c. To divide by ten we have only to cut 
off the last figure ; to divide by 100 we have only 
to cutoff the two last figures, calling any surplus 
they may represent, so many parts of a tenth or 
liHudredth ; w];tereas in the arithmetic of every- 
day life, as it now etands, wc arc continually 
working sums out by an act of calculation rest- 
ing upoif every figure, also, if we are duly care- 
ful, running over each of our calculations xwtee, 
as safeguard against error, and thereupon if we 
find error, running over it all a third time to ascer- 
tain which of the two differing calculations was 
the right one. All this trouble we give ourselves 
artificially, by using measures of value, weight, 
and capacity, that are not in accord with the 
method of counting. Let us measure and weigh 
by teu§, as we count by tens, and wc may rub 
every trace of vulgar fractions off the slates of 
our National scholars, and set free for more use> 
ful knowledge half the time now spent in learn- 
ing by heart confused or complex Jables, and in 
the practice of long arithmetical processes t^t 
no longer touch on the real business of life. 
We do not this only. France and other countrie| 
of Europe having preceded us, Russia and others 
having declared themselves ready to follopr, if 
we follow, the good example that has been 
already set, the whole mass of waste labour in 
conversion of foreign into English or English 
into foreign measures, will be done away with, 
and a great hindrance to international commerce 
will be destroyed. Between French and English 
houses, great mistakes are sometimes made iii 
ordering and executing orders, and where those 
mistakes have not been felt there is very oft(fli 
enough doubt and hesitation about measure^ of 
quantity t(7 turn the scale against relations w'ith 
the stranger. 

The original measures v'crc as naturally choseu 
as the Anginal ten fingers for counting. The 
length of the foot, of the step or pace *, of the 
fore-arm from the elbow, the cll ; of tlie space 
from the end of the long finger of the out- 
stretched arm to the middle of the breast, the 
yard ; or from tip to tin of tj^e two outst jetched 
arms, the fathom ; of the thumb joint, the inch ; 
have from time immemorial been the foundation 
of all civilised systems of measurement. In the 
most ancient times, rough measurement sufficed. 
Every man took the size of his own foot, arm, 
or stride. With the growth of commerce came 
demand for uniformity, and fixed dimensions 
were assigned to the commercial foot, andAiaud, 
and stretch of arm, and thumb. In^thc same 


way something in nature of a tolerably uniform 
size was roughly taken as the basis of a system 
of weights. It was only in the reign of Henry 
the Third that an ounce was defined as the 
weight of six hundred and forty dry grains of 
wheat taken from the middle of the ear, and a 
pound as twelve ounces. Afterwards the weiglit 
of a fixed measure of water became the standard. 
Given a fixed quality to the water by distilla- 
tion, and no better standard of weight is to be 
desired. As to the original measures, men 
differ so far in size that we need not lose sight 
of the original foundations of a system of 
measurement more than we have already done 
in the adjustment of our measures to a system 
meant to become universal, calculated to some 
unvarying standard, tl^t can always be re- 
ferred back to and ascertained with scientific 
accuracy. 

It was ill France, in the revolutionary days — 
and discredited for some time by its revolutionary 
origin — that the perfecting of the system of 
weighU and measures first received vigorous 
attention. In seventeen 'ninety, when King 
Louis the Sixteenth, at the beginning of the 
seefond act of the great drama of the revolution, I 
w'as tamed to the will of the dominant National 
Assembly, and when that assembly, which in- 
cluded many entlmsiastic doctrinaires, had ap- 
propriated church lands, divided France into 
departments, remodelled the judicature, and 
abolished parliaments and titles of honour, in 
that year 'ninety, one of the acts of the submis- ' 
sive king was to give effect to the result of a 
deerqp of the Assembly concerning uniformity 
of w'ciglits and measures. It was the decree 
for an assembling of delegates from the French i 
provinces, at Paiis, to meet the secretary of 
the French Academy of Sciences and an equal 
number of members of the Royal Society of 
Loudon, for the purpose of determining, for 
use as a standigd of measure, the length of the 
pendulum vibrating seconds at the latitude of 
forty-five degrees,' or any other latitude that j 
might be chosen in preference; but, from the 
uusatisfacto^ relations between England and ! 
France, the English s^vans did not attend. In 
England, nearly half a centiu*y before, George • 
Graham, the watchmaker, hail delermiiied the 
length of the pendulum vibrating seconds to be 
thirty-nine inche! and thirteen hundredths of an 
inch. In subsequent inquiries on this subject 
a committee of tne House of Commons referred 
to standard measures made by Graham for the 
Royal Society in seventeen *forty-two. In seven- 
teen 'ninety, when the National Assembly passed 
its edict, tlie Royal Society did appoint a com- | 
initiee to consider the subject of standard mea- j j 
sures which, as there is record of the fact of j 
its appointment but i]|pt of its transactions, may ; 
have taken some part in the discussions on the 
sulnect that had been appomted to take place 
at Paris. But the French king's proclamation 
of the twenty-second of Aug]iist, having recited 
the decree of the previous emhlli of May, went 
oil to ordain the issue and distribution of elc- 
uieutary books in the departments for the ready 
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comparison of the system of weight and measure 
hitlierto usual in each with the new uniform 
standard, according to calculations made by the 
Academy of Sciences ; it ordained also the gra- 
tuitous presentation of new weights and mea- 
sures to those who might find the purchase of 
them too expensive, lue books miglit be used 
for six montns, at the- end of which date aU the 
old measures and weights were to be abolished 
and replaced by the new. There were two 
changes subsequent to this, and immediately 
after the adoption of the system now current in 
Prance there was so much confusion that Dr. 
Thomas Young, an advocate of customary tables 
and of measurement by twelves, tells us it had 
'' become usual for the most simple purposes of 
practical mechanics and civil life, to carry in the 
pocket a little ruler, in ihe form of a triangular 
prism, one of ihe sides containing the old csta- 
olished lines and inches of the royal foot, a 
second the millimetres, centimetres, and deci- 
metres of the revolutionary school, and the third 
the new ultra-royal combination of the Jacobin 
measure with the royd division, the inches con- 
sisting of the thirty-sixth part of a metre, or the 
four millionth of a degree of the meridian '^of 
the earth.” 

But in spite of prejudice, in spite also of the 
tremendously classical cut and dried names for 
the respective weights and measures that were 
indeed to the taste of Prance in the days of its 
Brutuses, and are not alien to the French as they 
are to the English character, an uniform system 
of reckoning by tens soon proved its own value. 
As a national comfort, it has been held firmly 
to in Prance, and has been adopted, or is being 
adopted, in Holland, Belgium, Italy, Spain, Por- 
tugal, and Switzerland. Germany lias accepted 
aho the French decimal basis of length, and 
Russia only waits to follow England’s move- 
ment in the same direction^ 

England is considering. TIk^. Great Exhibi- 
tion of 'fifty-one embarrassed the juries with 
the variety of systems of weight and measure 
followed by exnibitors. The Society of Arts 
petitioned the Treasury in favour of an uniform 
system. In ’hfty-tliree tli^ Statistical Congress 
of Brussels urged^ the same. The jury of the 
Paris International Exhibition in 'fifty-five, 
issued a declaration recommending uniformity 
of weights and measures^ The late Prince 
Consort, at the openii^ of the London Congress 
of the International Statistical Society, called 
attention to the ” difficulties and impediments” 
caused by the different weights, measures, and 
currencies, in which different statistics are ex- 
pressed. Meanwhile the British Branch of an 
” International Association for obtaining an uni- 
form Decimal System of Weights, Measures, and 
Coins,” has been, thanks especially to the inde- 
fatigable zeal of Mr. James Yates, one of its 
yice-presidents, actively calling attention to the 
subject. The Associated Chambers of Commerce 
of the United Kingdom, at their first annual 
meeting last year, resolved, among other matters, 
” that the present complicated system of weights 
and measures in use throughout Great Britain 


and Ireland is very inconvenient to vJf as a great 
commercial nation, and that it is higliiy desirable 
to adopt the metrical system, which lias been 
introduced into many European countriea with 
^reat advantage, and the saving in time in trad- 
ing and other acoounts.” To this effect they 
drew up a form of petition to parliament from 
the several Chambers of Commerce; the pro- 
poser of the resolution and the inditer of the 
petition, being a member of the council of the 
Wolverhampton Cliamber o^ Commerce, Mr. 
Prank P. bellows, who has given very great 
attention to the subject of this most desirable . 
reform, who ranks, with Mr. James Yates, among 
its most zealous aiid effective advocates, and 
from whose lecture on tho subject, delivered a 
year or two ago at the rooms” of the Society of 
Arts, and since published, we shall preseu% 
transfer information to these columns. 

Daring ihe last session of parliaments^ a select 
comm^tee on weights and measures, presided 
ovev by Mr. William Ewart, took evidence 
upon the question, including among their wit- 
nesses many of the foreigners distinguished in 
science, art, and commerce, then in London. 
They examined also English scientific men, 
manufacturers, and operatives. Towards the 
close of the session this committee sent in their 
report, which was almost unanimously in favour 
of a g^unl introduction of the uniform metrical 
system. In the first place, they advise that it 
should be permissive ; there should be no com- 
pulsion till the public understands, and is con- 
vinced, and cfiUs for, the abolition of all the dis- 
crepant systems. They advise, at the same 
time, the gradual introduction of a decimal 
^stem of money. The business of attending 
to this gradual introduction of a new system, the 
committee would entrust to a new department 
of weights and measures established under the 
Board of Trade. Government should require 
the use of the decimal system in all accounts 
with itself, and should make its details a part of 
the civil service examination. The decimal unit 
of weight, the gramme, would be introduced as 
the basis of rates of postage. The Committee 
of Council of Education should, says the report, 
sdi at the same time to the early and practical 
teaching of decimals in schools. In 'public 
statistics, figures according to the metrical scale 
and the old scale should be placed side by side. 
In any new acts of parliament, only the metrical 
system should be recognised, and until the 
metrical fully asserted itself, there should bo no 
lawful measures except the metrical and the 
imperial. 

An act of William the Fourth made all 
measures unlawful othat differed from imperial 
measure, and imposed a forty sliilling fine for 
using them ; but little regard was paid to the act 
or its penalties. Prom the beginning until now 
they have followed regulation after regulation ; 
and each new regulation has bred some fresh 
habit of measurement to be added to the great 
Britisl? medley. No tables in the arithmetic- 
book-^ complex and troublesome as are tliose 
mysteries cf i^ods and perches^ and hard as it is 
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long the decimal-metrical system has been in use 
in scientific operations, answered, “ As long as 
1 can remember. 1 should think that, since tlie 
year eighteen ^thirty-six no chemist ever made 
use of weiglits which were not deoimaJly di- 
vided.” Mr. Pairbaim said, Wiieii the deci»nal 
system lias once been used in a machine-making 
establishment, I never knew an instance of its 
being given up. It will ultimately get into all 
mechanical operations.” The decimal system 
is, indeed, in the working out, so simple and 
purely mechanical, that it can itself be worked 
by a machine. Por this reason there would be, 
by it^ adoption, a great saving of the labour of 
clerks in merchants* offices. ‘'An English 
office,” says M. Lorsant, a Belgium manufac- 
turer, " is made up of ready-reckoners and vade 
mecums, things utterly unknowTi abroad,’* 
Clergymen and teachers point out the immense 
waste of time to pupils and masters, over the 
learning by heart ana application of the English 
tables of weiglits and measures. The metrical 
system itself is learned perfectly and for ever in 
an afternoon, while its application, says Dr. 
Parr, superintendent of the statistical depart- 
ment of the General Register Office, “would 
get rid of all compound rules of arithmetic.” 
Professor De Morgan, our best mathematical 
teacher, says that “ the whole time of arithme- 
tical education, by adopting the decimal system, 
might be reduced by one half, or probably 
more.” An old and experienced English work- 
man, who had been engaged on railways in 
Prance, Belgium, and Savoy, said that when 
abroad “ the English workman got the weights 
very quickly. All the workmen I ever had any- 
thing to do with, prefer the Prench system to the 
Euglisli.” 

And now, what is the Prcncli “metrical” 
system ? It is simply this. A standard of mea- 
sure or metre is adopted from some measure- 
ment that can be ascertained at ^yiy time with 
matlicmatical precision. It is called the measure 
or the metre, and the metre which happens to be 
adopted is the ten millionth of the distance be- 
tween the Nortli Pole and the Equator : which 
happens to be our English^ yard lengthened by 
about three inches and a thu d. The original idea 
of an English yard being that it is the measure 
from the tip of the middle flngef to the middle 
of the chest when the arm is oifistrctchcd side- 
w'ays — from Henry the first’s arm— it happens 
that the Prencli metre Ts not st much above as 
the present English yard is below, that standard 
of measure for a well-grown Englishman. A 
metre represents, indeed, pretty exactly the 
stretch in the arm and chest of a Life-Guards- 
man. We may stick to mother English then, 
and adopt the. Prench metre simply by revision 
of the English yard. Until the use of the old 
yard measure was abolished, the naturalised 
Prench metre might be called the new yard. 
Very well. This standard of measure which 
we could so easily adopt and turn into Eng- 
lish, and of which the use is that it can at any 
time be detennined naturally, and does not re- 
quire the storage of a modU iustrument in the 


Exchequer, that standard of measures which in 
Prench is called a metre, the Prench system 
simply subdivides in tenths by Latin prefixes— 
decimetre, a tenth of it, centimetre, a hundredth 
of it, millimetre, a thousandth of it — or multi- 
plies by tens, with Greek prefixes — decametre for 
ten of them, betometre tor a hundred of them, 
kilometre for a thousand of them. The Prench 
like words of that sort. We don’t like them, 
and we never can be got to use them, while our 
mother tongue contains such, words as tenth, 
hundredth, and thousandth, ten, a hundred, and 
a thousand. Having discarded all commercial 
measures of length, except the metre or ];ectified 
yard, it ix easier formas to say ten yards than to 
say a decimetre ; and as no other mcasu'ic of 
lengtli is left to be mcntioneii, the word yard 
itself can often be dropped, becauseiin a measure 
understood to be of lcugth,‘»onc, tcu, a tenth, a 
hundred, a hundredth, can mean nothing else 
but a vard or its multiples. Unifoihmty of 
standard, and the habit of measuring by tens 
being thus established between England aud the 
nations of the Continent, the foreigner will 
understand that a yard is a mctre,Just as easily 
as he sees a horse to be a cheval. 

In the metrical system of the Continent, the 
metre (or new yard), as standard of length, 
governs the whole system of estimating size and 
weight. A space ten metres square is taken as 
the unit of land measure, and called an arc. 
There is no nearly corresponding English term 
of laud measure, thougii ten arcs would be 
about a rood.,, English owners of land would 
not thank anybody for interfering too much 
with old terms of measurement, but are is a 
si(pple word that nobody can quarrel with, in 
harmony, too, with good natural English. Ar 
was s^ natural a combination of letters to our 
forebears, the Anglo-Saxon, that it signified 
sundry different things, among others, pretty 
much what we connect with extent of laud, 
honour, and property. Let us, tiien, by all 
means, in measuring, call the ten squares 
(metres or yards) an are, with or without the 
final e, and measure land by the ten, hundred, 
or thousand ar. 

Tor measuring the solid contents of large 
masses, the Prench system takes the cube of the 
metre or yard, and calls it a stere, sale being 
then by the store in tens and hundreds. We 
have no English objection to that word, but 
of course should say rather ten store tha\i deca 
stbre. 

That sort of measure being too large for 
common purposes, the cube of a tenth of a metre, 
or new yard, is taken in place of it as tlic com- 
mon ui^t of capacitjjf. This the Prench call a 
litre. It represents pretty exactly a pint and 
three-quarters, rather more than less, or the 
measure now commonly submitted at taverns 
and elsewhere to the English consumer as a 
quart. W^e have, therefore, only to abolish our 
imperial quart, accept the “reputed” quart as 
the true one, and, without importing into the 
lan^uag 3 a word that no*^ tongue could natu- 
ralise, bring the English quart into exact liar- 
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keart, who is strong enough to keep the quality 
in some subjection, and can forbid it to interfere 
with tte strength and sincerity of his nature. 
Now, in the first of these two characters polite- 
ness is valuable, not only because the man would 
probably be none the greater, but something the 
less, if it were Wanting, but because in society 
as we have constituted it, or indeed as it must 
necessarily be, circumstances occur, and occur 
; continually, when liis politeness is positively 
useful to the community. With the second man 
the quality in question is valuable as an exqui- 
site decoration engrafted on a structure of itself 
j splendid and beautiful. 

All this time we are of course talking of 
marked politeness. There is common polite- 
ness, there is marked politeness, and there is 
excessive politeness. Common politeness is soon 
disposed of : it is a necessary of (social) life. If 
a man be seated, and see a lady standing by his 
side, to offer his chair is common politeness— 
unless, indeed, he be a cripple, and then it is 
common politeness for him to explain that he is 
so. In the same way the individual who has been 
so unfortunate as to grind his boot-heel into the 
heart of your com, is only commonly polite when 
he expresses his regret for the circumstance. As 
to marked politeness, the qualities most likely to 
be interfered with by it would be sincerity and 
justice. Now, there are occasions when a man 
may allow his marked politeness to modify the 
first of these, though none when it should inter- 
fere with the second. When a man asks you to 
dine with him, to meet an individual whom, you 
detest, it would not be commonly polite in you 
to say that you hate his friend, and, therefore, 
will not go: so you write word that you arc 
engaged.” In the same way you are some- 
times obliged to accept a bidding to an enter- 
tainment which you abhor the thought of, yet 
common politeness compels you say that you 
are "happy” to avail yourself of the invitation. 
Suppose, again, that you have asked a party of 
friends to dinner, and that an intimate friend, nob 
among the invited, oaUs while you arc dressing, 
it will be merciful though •cowardly to tell him 
through your servant that you arc not at home. 
There are, again, many noble acts which are 
i nothing if we take credit for tCcm, and which 
I depend for their value on the manner in whicli 
! they are done. Suppoce you yere engaged to 
j take part in some social meeting, to wUch you 
i really looked forward eagerly, and that when the 
i time came you found that your duty kept you at 
home with some friend or relative who needed a 
companion, the value of your heroic act in giving 
up the gratification would be much lessened by 
your acknowledging the real motive of your 
staying at home. It woulh then be a marked 
instance of kindness and politeness to pretend 
that you did not want to go, to say that you 
would give anything to get out of the engage- 
ment : in a word, to allege any reason for your 
act except the true one. 

He mho should draw out a code of polite 


manners, and bind himself to abide by it, might 
render himself an intensely agreeable member 
of society, but at some sacrifice of genuine- 
ness, and individuality of character. ' To what 
would such a code bind him. It is part of the j 
ideal of this perfectly polite gentleman that he ; 
should be "armed at all points,” that he should ; 
be, in one sense beyond the reach of misfortune, ! 
or accident ; that to say, that no single thing i 
that could possibly happen should deprive him of | 
his serenity, or make him unco?’rteous even for a 1 1 
moment. He has, for instance, just received j 
from Messrs. Dobson and Co., in St. James’s- j 
street, a very beautiful service of glass, which ; 
by some awkward ‘movement you, his guest, I 
manage to bring with a mighty crash to the ; 
ground ; now at this crisis our ideal gentleman i 
must so utterly ignore the Ipss he^'has sustained ' 
that he is to be wholly and solely occupied with | 
the question whether you have cut youi fingers, , 
or l^eif in any way hurt by the broken glass. 
Suppose even a more trying case. Suppose you : i 
arc staying in the house of this ideal personage, i 
Suppose he lends you one of his horses in order 
that you may enjoy a little equestrian exercise, 
that you let the animal down, and bring him 
home— he must be a valuable horse, and a fa- 
vourite of his master’s — with his knees cut ; what- 
ever agony our friend may, and must, feel in Ills 
inmost soul at what has happened, it must not | 
find expression so much as in the movement of | 
a feature. His whole anxiety must be about you. 
Are you hurt ? ^ were you thrown ? are your nerves 
upset ? are you shaken ? what will you take ?— 
James, take that horse round to the stable, and 
sQud for Mr. Splint as quiokly as possible, that j 
is all the notice taken of the accident itself. 

ThL is the man of marked politeness. The 
man of common politeness says, “ Oh dear, dear, 
how very unfortunate ! Dear, dear, I shouldn’t , 
have minded if it had been one of the others, but 
— well, it can’t be helped, I hope you wern’t hurt 
yourself— now, you’re not to make yourself un- | 
happy, my dear fellow, about it, these things I 
will happen.— James, lead tliat liorsc round care- 
folk, poor thing ; send off a messenger at once , i 
for Mr. Splint, and wait till I come round to the ' 
stabbs to examine the exact extent of the mis- j 
chief.” ' I 

As to the man of excessive politeness, he will 
not allude to the horse at all. " My dear fKiend,” i 
he will say, "how exceedingly distressed I am 
to think that you should meet with so unpleasant ' ' 
a contretemps! I wouldn’t have had you run 
such a risk for the world. I am quite sure you 
must h^e been hurt and terribly shaken. I 
insist upon seeing Vou to your room, and— , 
Henry, bring a glass of Curapoa at once, or 
brandy ; would you like brandy better now ?” ; 
and this excessively polite gentleman having j i 
expressed himself thus, will presently retire to : | 
some secret plaoe, where he will give vent to his 11 
feelings in a volley of strange oaths. ! • 

But, Gonsider how delightful a truly polite man 1 1 
renders hin^elf 'by means of tlmt which he | 
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i possesses. What a fascinating property that is. awaiting him when he arrived at Melbourne,” 

I How safe we feel with him. We put him next &c. &c. 

^ our Irish Mend who is a Roman Catholic, calmly It is not once nor twice that dialogues like 
I confident that he will not begin abusing the this have tfdLen place over mahoganies be- 
! Pope, or speaking disparagingly of the natives neath which the legs of the Small-Beer Chro- 
of the Emerald Isle. Wc invite the leading nicler have been ensconced. While such talk is 
actor of the day to dinner, and we know that going on, what becomes of those persons present, 
our polite friend will not begin praising tlie other to u^om the affiairs of the illustrious George 
leading actor of the day, keeping the subject Muggins are not in the least interesting? They 
prominently forward for half an hour together, have nothing for it but to look at the pictures 
This tact is almos^an instinct, so little can it be on the opposite wall, or, if they be of a syco- 
; made a thing of rule; and this is the c^sc also phantic habit, to assume an api)earance of utterly 
I with taste in the highest sense of the word, non-existent and impossible interest in Muggins, i 
There is, however, a form of^aste which we call Has it ever happened to the reader to be one i 
”good taste,” which is to a certain extent ac- of a company, some of the members of which j 
qiiirable by study and thoughtfulness, and which, have a joke of their own in which they delight, j 
as such, may Ijp described in words much better and in which the rest •of the society have no 
than so subtle and delicate a thing as tact. shzfre ? It is at that terrific species of enter- | ! 

I was once dining with a worthy couple whose tainment, which I wiU venture to call, ungram- j j 
ambitioif-was somewhat above their position in matically, “a few friends,” that this peculiar |j 
society. They had collected some ratheP smart development of bad taste may favourably be ! | 
people together, who were continually in the studied, especially if "the few friends” meet at jl 
habit of meeting each other in "the world,” and the house of the Hugginses. We will suppose |i 
who kept the whole conversation to themselves : that in the course of the entertainment, and at ! I 
talking of people whom their host and hostess a hioment when the conversation is general, 
did not know, and of entertainments at which some one present happens to allude to "bottled 
their host and hostess had not assisted. I was stout.” 

1 "I say, Geor^,” says Mr. Huggins, in a 
roguish way, "did you hear that ?” 

“ Hear what ?” replies George, evasively. 

" Wliat Professor Small-Beer has just men- 
i tioned.” ! 

"No,” says the other, in an obstinate way, !! 
"I didn’t.” j! 

" Bottled stout*' replies Mr. Huggins, in strong i > 
italics, "that’s all.” jj 

" Come, none of that,” says the victim. I i 

"Was there any * toasted cheese* with it?” ji 
suggests Mr. Buggins, who is one of the ini- ji 
tiated. I 

"Come, doiPt you talk, Buggins,” retorts the \l 
injured George, " or else some of us may begin I j 
thinking about * Qreenmch * ” | i 

" Yes, and the ‘ Crown and Sceptre,’ ” puts i 
in Mr. Sluggins, another of the initiated Tlien | ; 
all the enlightened on^s roar simultaneously. I 

i It is a matter of taste know the exact | 

moment when yqji are beginning to bore people, i 

or are, at any raJb, in danger of doing so. Roio : 
we have all been bored by those persons whose ! j 
taste does not tcM them When to leave off, who ; 
have good memories and plenty of brass, with no * >' 
originality of thought ! What a dreadful thing | ' 
it is when they will give you the results of their i | 
reading, or when they enter into a glowing de- ! ! 
scription of the locjdities they visited abroad. 
There should be laws regulating the length of I 
time accorded to any pue social speaker. Tliere | 
should be an hour-glass, or, rather, an egg-glass, ' i 
which nins out in three minutes and a halSf; and 
when it is turned it should be a sign that the 
particular gentleman who is at the moment en- 
lightening the company should arrest the torrent 
of his eloquence. 

A new kind of Bore has of late years sprung 



infinitely glad when our excellent host, after 
being thus condemned to speechlessness for some 
time, at last addressed his wife, as the only lady 
left for him to talk to, and asked her how she 
liked Mr. Fechter’s performance in Ruy Bias ? 
This was an apt way of conveying a well-merited 
reproof to his guests for their intolerable viola- 
tion of all rules of good taste, and even common 
politeness. And yet the people who erred in 
this way would have been very much astonished 
if they had been told that they were not be- 
having like ladies and gentlemen. 

There is another sin against good taste which 
is the reverse of tliis. It is equally detestable 
for the host and hostess to discourse with each 
other on family or private matters, in the pre- 
sence of their guests. 

" By-the-by, Polly,” says Mr. Huggins, " whom 
do you think I saw to-day ?” • 

"I don’t know. I’m sure, John,” replies 
Mrs. II. • ^ 

"Guess.” 

" Indeed, John, I cjyi’t ; one of the Bug- 
ginses?^’ 

" Not a bit of it— try again.” 

" No, John, I give it up.” 

"Well, then. I’ll tell you,” continues Mr. 1 
Huggins— it was no less a person than George 
Muggins !” ^ ^ 

"George Muggins!” echoes the lady, "why, 
I thought he was in Australia.” 

"Ah!” replies the* husband, "and so did 
everybody else; but it appears the vessel in 
which George sailed, had uo sooner reached its 
destination than the news came that a first-rate 
appointment had been, offered him in Ireland ; 
and the mail having travelled quicker tlteu the 
ship in which he sailed, ho foun^the news 
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into existence— the violent bore, and by far the 
most dangerous specimen of the bore-tribe with 
which mankind is acquainted. Fc never speaks 
to anybody near him, but always to some one at 
tlie other Diid of the table, or, at least, on the 
other side of the board. His loud harsh voice 
makes itself heard above all other noises, and his 
audience^ instead of diminislung, increases at 
every word. Then he is not detected as a bore. 
People who have an eye for a boro— and these 
arc not numerous, there beiug a large section of 
society which likes to be bored— even those who 
know something about boring, I say, are taken 
in by this man. “Bores are monotonous,” they 
say, “ and quietly persistent, while this man has 
rather a spasmodic way of speaking, and he 
makes a noise, too : nophe cannot be a borp ; let 
me listen to him.” And they do listen to him, 
and that is not all, nor the worst of it ; for other, 
and heretofore droning bores, observing the 
violent bore’s success, say to themselves, “Marry, 
I also will be violent, and haply I may get a 
hearing as well as another,” and so the mischief 
spreads. 

It is easy for a man to know when he is boring. 
I Jiave often seen even a violent bore made aware 
of his being a bore by the faces of his company; 
and I have observed him to plunge on with new 
energy out of pure vindictive feeling. The signs 
given by a bored audience are unmistakable. An 
order given to a servant by the master of the 
house, a general tendency in the company to 
move in their seats, a wandering eye in the indi- 
vidual addressed, all these are unmistakable 
symptoms that it is time to shut up shop and 
give somebody else an innings. 

Decidedly boring is forbidden by good taste, 
and good taste is a part of common politeness, 
and as such is binding on all. On all— the 
liiglicst and the lowest— in their respective ways. 
What opportunities the shopkeeper has of prac- 
tising what is dictated by good taste ! That 
stereotyped phrase, “ What is the next article ?” 
is a breach of commercial good taste. It is 
amazingly injudicious, and ineffective too, for, in 
fact, you are teased till j^u get savage, and re- 
solve that you will never again enter ilie shop; 
just as you also resolve that the gentleman who, 
while operating on your hair, (remarks that it is 
“certainly dr}% and that a little of the Elixir- 
balsam of Peruvia WGuld,” ^c., shall have but 
few opportunities henceforth of commenting on 
tlie state of your thatch. 1 once bought a bottle 
of olives at an eminent grocer’s in a leading 
thoroughfare at the West-end, and as the man 
who fetched it retunied to me with the bottle in 
his hand, he lightly threw it up once or twice 
and caught it again; the action, taken in com- 


bination with a very leisurely and languid stylo 
of walking, being inexpressibly offeiisive. Tliat 
same languor in a shopman is very revolting, and 
so is any manifestation of interest in matters 
foreign to the particular transaction iu which he, 
the seller, and you, the buyer, are engaged. A 
shopman who pauses while packing up your 
parcel, to glance out of window at sometliing 
going on in the street, should be transported for 
life. 

Enough of these “modeiTi instances.” Let 
us go back to generalities, for a moment, be- 
fore leaving the subject of Our Politeness. 
“Things are not \yhat they seem.” The thing 
that most takes our fancy at first sight; is not 
always the best thing or the , finest thing. Know- 
ledge, and experience, and tolerably sinceic 
study, enlighten us to the .worth 'of the different 
wares with which we are brought in contact in 
this great market-place. As the years accumu- 
latp, ul>on us, like the rings that arc added to the 
tree-trunk, as the hairs tumble from our crowns, 
and grizzle on our chins, we find— if \vc belong 
to the order of persons who have their minds 
tolerably open to conviction— we find tlio clue to 
many enigmas, and the scales that hid many 
truths from us drop gently, or arc torn roughly, 
as the case may be, from our eyes. Invariably, 
our discoveries tend one way ; they tend towards 
a better appreciation of what is solid, sound, and 
true, and to an increased undciTaluiug of qua- 
lities which are slight and superficial. A vol-au- 
vent is probably to many palates a more agree- 
able dish than a leg of mutton, but it is not so 
valuable. When we want merely to please our 
4iastc, we dally with the first ; but when wc want 
support and strength, 1 think we are apt to have 
rec(5arse to the joint. With this beautiful simile, 
we will dismiss for the present this question of 
bowing and scraping, and get on with all 
speed to other matters connected with— our 
manners. 
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He dKd follow her, and, convinced that she 
would be engaged ten deep in five ftintites, 
hustled up to the master of the ceremonies and 
begged an introduction. The great banker’s son 
was attended to at once. 

Julia saw them comiug, as her sex can see, 
without looking. Her eyes were on fire, and a 
delicious blush on her cheeks, wheu the M.G. in- 
troduced Mr. Alfred Hardic with due pomp. He 
asked her to dance. 

** 1 am engaged for this dance.” 

“ The next ?” said Hardie, timidly. 

“ With pleasure.” 

But when they had got so far, t^ey were both 
seized with bashful silence ; and, just as Alfred 
was going to try and break it. Cornet Bosauquet, 
age 18, height 5 feet finches, strutted up to thoui 
with clanking heel, and, glancing haughtily up at 
liim, carried Julia off, like a steam* tug tawing 
away some fair schooner. 

, To these little thorns society treats all anxious 
lovers, but the incident was new to Alfred, and 
discomposed him ; and, besides, he had nosed a 
rival in Sampson’s prescription. So now he 
thought to himself, “that little ensign is *his 
puppy.’” 

To get rid of Mrs. Dodd he offered to conduct 
her to a seat. She thanked him; she would 
rather stapd where, she could sec her daughter 
dance: on this he took her to the embrasure of 
a window opposite where Julia and her partner 
stood, And they entered circle of spectators. 

The band struck up, and the solemn skating 
began. 

“ Who is this lovely creature in white P” asked 
a middle-aged solicitor. “In white? Ido not 
see any beauty in white,” replied his dmighter. 
“ Why there, before your e^fes,” said the gentle- 
man, loudly. 

“What, that girl dancing with the little 
captain ? I don’t see much beauty in her. And 
what a rubbishing dress.” 

**lt never cost a pound, making and all,” sug- 
gested another Barkiu^onion nymph. 

But what splendid pearls,” said a third: *'can 
they be real P” 


“ Real ! what an idea I” ejaculated a fourth : 
“who puts on real pearls as. big as peas with 
muslin at twenty penct^the yard ?” 

•^‘Weasels!” muttered .Alfred, and quivered 
all over: and he felt to Mrs. Dodd so like a 
savage going to spring that she laid her hand 
upon his wrist, and said gently, but with autho- 
rity, “ Be calm, sir ! and oblige me by not no- 
ticing these people.” 

Then they threw dirt on her bouquet, and then 
oh her shoes, while she was winding in and out 
before their eyes a Grace, and her soft muslin 
drifting and fiowiug like an appropriate cloud 
round a young goddess. 

“ A little starch would make it set out better. 
It’s as limp as a towel on the line.” 

“I’ll be sworn it was washed at home.” 

“ Where it was made.” 

“I call it a rag, not a goum.” 

“Do let us move,” whispered Alfred. 

“ I am very comfortable here,” whispered Mrs. 
Dodd. “ How can these things annoy my ears 
while I have eyes ? Look at her ! She is by far 
the best dressed lady in the room ; her muslin 
is Indian, and of a quality unknown to these pro- 
vincial shopkeepers; a rajah gave it us: her 
pearls have tteu in every court in Europe ; aud 
she herself is beautiful, would be beautiful dressed 
like the dowdies who are criticising her: aud, I 
think, sir, she donees as well as any lady can, en- 
cumbered with au Atom that docs not kuow the 
figure.” • 

At this, as if to extingukh all doubt, Julia 
flung them a heavenly smile ; she hiid been 
furtively watchvig them all the time, and she 
saw they were talking about her. 

The other Oxonian squeezed up to Hardie. 
“ Do you kuow ''the beauty ? She smiled your 
way.” 

“ Ah !” said Hardie, deliberately, “ you mean 
that young lady with the court pearls, in tliat 
exquisite Indian muslin, which floats so grace- 
fully, while the other muslin girls are all crimp 
and stiff, like little pigs clad in crackling.” 

“Ha! ha! ha! lgs. Introduce me 1” 

“1 could not take such a liberty with the 
queen of the ball.” 

Mrs. Dodd smiled, but felt nervous and ill 
at ease. She thought to herself, “Now here is 
a generous, impetuous pest.” As for the hostile 
party, staggered at first by the masculine inso- 
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lence of young Hardie, it soon recovered, and, I 
true to its sex, attacked him obli(iucly, through 
his wliite ladye. 

AVho is the beauty of the ball?” adked one, 
haughtily. 

“ I don’t know ; but not that mawkish thing 
' i ill limp muslin.” ^ 

" I should say Ikliss Hetherington is the belle,’* 
suggested a third. 

“Oh, beyond question.” 

“Which is Miss Hetherington?” asked the 
Oxonian coolly of Alfred. 

“Oh, she won’t do for It is that little 
chalk faced girl, dressed in pink with red roses; 
the pink of vulgarity and bad taste.” 

At this both Oxonians laughed arrogantl}% and 
Mrs. Dodd withdrew her *hand from the speaker’s 
arm and glided away behind the throng. Julia 
looked at him with marked anxiety. lie re- 
turned her look, and was sore puzzled what it 
meant, till he found Mrs. Dodd had withdrawn 
softly from him; then he stood confused, re- 
gretting, too late, he had not obeyed her positive 
request, and tried to imitate her dignified for- 
bearance. 

I The quadrille ended. lie instantly stepped 
! forward, and, bowing politely to tho cornet, said 
authoritatively, “Mrs. Dodd sends me to conduct 
you to her. With your permission, sir.” His 
arm was offered and taken before the little 
warrior knew where he was. 

He had her on Jiis ann, soft, light, and fra- 
grant as zcphjT, and her cool breath wooing his | 
neck ; oh, the thrill of that moment. ! but her | 
first word was to ask him with considerable 
anxiety, “Why did mamma leave you?” 

“ Miss Dodd, lam the most unhappy of men.” 

“No doubt! no doubt!” said she, a little 
crossly. She added with one of her gushes of 
naivete, “and I shall be unhappy too if you 
displease mamma.” 

“ What could I do ? A gang of snobbcsscs were 
detracting from— -somebody. To speak plainly, 
they were running down the loveliest of her sex. 
Your mamma told me to keep quiet. And so I 
did till I got a fair chance, and then I gave it 
them in their f eetlf.” He ground his own, and 
added, “ I think I was very good not to kick 
them.” ® 

Julia coloured with pleasure, and proceeded to 
turn it off ; ''Oh ! most forbearing and conside- 
rate,” sai4 she : “ah, by the way, I think I ^id 
hear some ladies express a misgiving as to the 
pecuniary value of my costume ; ha ! ha ! Oh 
—you— foolish— thing !•— Fancy minding that ! 
Why it is in little sneers that the approval of the 
ladies shows itself at a ball, and it is a much 
sinccrcr compliment thaiutbe gentlemen's bom- 
bastical praises ; ' the fairest of her sex,’ and so on ; 
that none but the * silliest of her sex’ bcHeves.” 

“ I did not say the fairest of her sex ; I said 
the loveliest of her sex.” 

“ Oh, that alters the case entirely,” said Julia, 
whose spirits were mounting with the lights and 
music, and Alfred’s company, “ so now come and 


be reconciled to the best and wisest of her sex ; 
ay, and the beaulifullest, if you but knew her 
sweet, dear, darling face ns I do ; there she is ; 
let us fly. Mamma, here is a penitent for yon, 
real or feigned.” 

“Real, Mrs. Dodd,” said Alfred. “I had no 
right to disobey you and risk a scene. You 
served me right by abandoning me ; I feel the 
rebuke and its justice. Let me hope your ven- 
geance will go no further.” 

Mrs. Dodd smiled at the ^,Tandiloquencc of 
youth, and told him he had mistaken her 
character. “ I saw I had acquired a generous, ; 
hot-headed ally, who was bent on doing battle i 
with insects ; so I withdrew ; but so I should at | 
Waterloo, or anywhere clse,«whcrc people put 
themselves in a passion.” ^ , 

The band struck up again. 

“ Ah !” said Julia, “ and I promised you this 
dance ; hut it is a waltz ; and my guardian angel 
objects to the valse k deux temps.” 

“ Decidedly. Should all the mothers in Eng- | 
laud permit their daughters to romp, and wrestle, 
in public, and call it waltzing, I must stand firm 
till they return to their senses.” 

Julia looked at Alfred despondently ; he took | 
his cue and said with a smile, “ Well, perhaps it i 
is a Ice tie brutal; a donkey’s gallop and then | 
twirl her like a mop.” j 

“ Since you admit that, perhaps you can waltz | 
comme il faut ?” said Mrs. Dodd. 

Allred said he ought; he had given his whole 
soul to it in Germany last Long. 

“ Then I can hove the pleasure of dropping the 
tyrant. Away with you both while there is room 
tf) circulate. 

Alfred took his partner delicately; they made 
just fwo catlike steps forward, and melted into 
the waltz. 

It was an exquisite moment. To most young 
people Love comes after a great deal of waltzing. 
But this pair brought the awakened tenderness, 
and trembling sensibilities, of two buniing hearts, 
to this their first intoxicating whirl. To them, 
therefore, everything was an event, everything 
wes a thrill— the first meeting and timid pressure 
of their hands, the first delicate enfolding of her 
sup|)lc waist by his strong .arm but. trembling 
hand, the delightful unison of their unerring 
feet, tho movement, the music, the soft delicious 
whii-1, her cool brcatli saluting his ne»3k, his 
ardent but now liquid eyes seeking hers tenderly, 
and drinking them deep, hers tliat now and then 
sipped his so sweetly— all these were new and 
separate joys, that linked themselves in one soft 
deiiriun of bliss. Jt was not a waltz ; it was 
ah Ecsi asy. 

Starting almost alone, this peerless pair danced 
a gauntlet. On each side admiration and detrac- 
tion buzzed all the time. 

“ Beautiful I They are turning in the air.” 

“ Quite gone by. That’s how the old fogies 
donee.” 

Chefius of shallow males. “How well she 
waltzes.” c 
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Chorus of shallow females. “How well he 
waltzes.” 

But they noted neither praise nor detraction : 
they saw nothing, heard nothing, felt nothing, but 
themselves and the other music, till two valscrs 
h deux temps took “ a tremendous header” into 
them. Thus smartly reminded they had not 
earth all to themselves, they laughed good 
huniourcdly, and paused. 

“ Ah ! I am h^py !” gushed from Julia. She 
blushed at herrolf, and said severely, “You 
dance very well, sir :” this was said to justify 
her unguarded ejaculation, and did, aher a 
fashion. “I think it is time to go to mamma.” 

“ISo soon. And I liad so much to say to 
you.” • 

• “ Oh, vcrjkwcll. I am all attention.” 

The sudden faciMty offered set Alfred stam- 
mering^a little. “ I wanted to apologise to you 
for something— you arc so good jou seen^ to^have 
forgotten it— but I dare not hope that— I mean 
at Ilenley — when the beauty of your character, 
and your goodness, so overpowered me, that a 
fatal impulse ** 

“ What do you mean, sir?” said Julia, looking 
him full in the hicc, like an offended lion, while, 
with true feminine and Julian inconsistency her 
bosom fluttered like a dove. “I never exehanged 
one word with you in my life before to-day ; and 
I never shall again, if you pretend the contrary.” 

Alfred stood stupified, and looked at her in 
piteous amazement. 

“ 1 value your acquaintance highly, Mr. Hardie, 
now I have made it, as acquaintances are made ; 
but please to observe, I never saw you before 
scarcely ; not even in clnirch.” • 

“ As you please,” said he, recovering hjp wits 
in part. “What you say I’ll swear to.” 

“ Then I say, never remind a lady of what you 
should wish her to forget.” 

“ I was a fool. And you are an angel of tact 
and goodness.” 

“Oil, now I am sure it is time to join mamma,” 
said slic, in the dryest, drollest, way. “ Valsons.” 

They waltzed down to Mrs. Dodd, exchanging 
hearts at every turn, and they took a good many 
in the spaee of a round table, for in truth both 
were equally loth to part. * 

At two o’clock, Mrs. Dodd resumed common- 
place wiews of a daugnter’s health, and rose 
to go. 

Her fly had played her false, and, being our 
island home, it rained buekets. Alfred ran, 
before they could stop him, and eaught a fly. 
He was dripping. Mrs. ^odd expresied her 
regrets; he told her it did not matter; for him 
the ball was now over, the flowers faded, and the 
lights darkness visible. 

“The extravagance of these children!” said 
Mrs. Dodd to Jdia, with a smile, as soon as he 
was out of hearing. Julia made no reply. 

Next day she was at^evening church: the con- 
gregation was very sparse. The first gldhce re- 
vealed Alfred Hardie standing in the# very next 


pew. He wore a calm front of conscious rectitude; 
under which peeped sheep-faced misgivings as to 
the result of this advance ; for, like all true lovers, 
he was half impudence, half timidity; and both on 
the grand scale. 

Now Julia in a ball-room was one creature, 
another in church. After the first surprise, 
which sent the blood for a moment to her cheek, 
she found he had como without a prayer-book. 
She looked sadly and half reproachfully at him ; 
then put her white hand calmly over the wooden ! 
partition, and made him read with her out of her j 
book. She shared her hymn-book with him, too, i 
and sang her Maker’s praise modestly and soberly 
but earnestly, and quite undisturbed by her 
lover’s presence. ^ 

^It seemed as if this pure creature was drawing 
him to heaven holding by that good book, and 
by her touching voice. He felt good all over. | 
To be like her he tried to bend his whole mind I 
on the prayers of the church, and, for the first 
time, realised how beautiful they are. 

After service he followed her to the door. 
Inland home again, by the pailful; and she had j 
a thick shawl but no umbrella. He had brought j ; 
a large one on the cliance ; he would see her j ' 
home. I 

“Quite unnecessary; it is so near.” 

He insisted ; she persisted ; and, persisting, 
yielded. Tliey said but little ; yet they seemed 
to interchange volumes, and, at each gaslight {| 
they passed, they stole a look, and treasured it | 
to feed on. { 

That night was one broad step more towards 
the great happiness, or great misery, which 
awaits a noble love. Such loves, somewhat rare 
in Nature, have lately become so very rare in 
Fiction, that 1 have ventured, with many mis- 
givings, to detail the peculiarities of its rise and 
progress. But now for a time it advanced on i 
beaten track^; Alfred had the right to call at j . 
Albion Villa, and lie came twice; once when i 
Mrs. Dodd was out. This was the time he !. 
stayed the two hours. j ! 

A Mrs. James invited Jane and him to tea and i , 
exposition. There lie met Jidia and Edward, L 
who had just returned. Ed#ard was taken with ; 
Jane Handle’s face and dovelike eyes ; ej es that j 
dwelt with a s(ftt and chastened admiration on j 
his masculine face and his model form, and their I 
owner felt she bad reoeTved “a call” to watch 
over his spiritual weal. So they paired off. 

Julia’s fluctuating spirits settled now into a 
calm, demure, complacency. Her mother, find- 
ing this strange remedial virtue in youthful 
society, gave young parties, inviting Jane and 
Alfred in their turn. Jane hesitated, but, as siie 
could no longer kec^ Julia from knowing her 
worldly brother, and hoped a way might be 
opened for her to rescue Edward, she relaxed her 
general rule, which was, to go into no company 
imlcss some religioiis service formed part of the 
entertainment. Yet her conscience was ill at 
ease ; and, to set them an example, she took carey 
when she asked the Dodds in return, to have a 
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olergymiui there of her own party, who could 
pray and expound with unction. 

Mrs. Dodd, not to throw cold water on what 
seemed to gratify her children, accepted Miss 
Hardie’s invitation ; but she never intcndcil to 
go, and at the last moment wrote to say she was 
slightly indisposed. The nature of the indispo- 
sition she revealed to JuUa alone. “ That young 
lady keeps me on thorns. 1 never feci secure 
she will not say or do something extravagant or 
unusual: she seems to suspect sobriety and 
good taste of being in league with impiety. 
Here 1 succeed in bridling her a little ; but 
encounter a female enthusiast in her own house ? 
Merci ! After all, there must be something good 
in her, since she is your friend, and you are hers; 
let her pass : I have soificthing more serious to 
say to you before you go there. It is about Bfer 
brother. He is a flirt : in fact, a notorious ouc, 
more than one lady tells me.” 

Julia was silent, but began to bo very uneasy ; 
they were sitting and talking after sunset, yet 
without candles ; she profited, for once, by that 
amazing gap in the intelligence of “the sex.” 

" I hear he pays you compliments ; and I have 
seen a disposition to single you out. Now, my 
love, you have the good sense to know that, 
whatever a young man of that age says to you, 
he says to many other ladies ; but your expe- 
rience is not equal to your sense ; so profit by 
mine ; a girl of your age must never be talked 
of with a person of the other sex : it is fatal; 
fatal ! but if you pennit yourself to be singled 
out, you will be talked of inevitably, and distress 
those who love you. It is easy to avoid inju- 
dicious ducts in society ; oblige me by doing so 
to-iiight.” 

To show how much she was in earnest, Mrs. 
Dodd hinted that, were her admonition neglected, 
she should regret, for once, having kept clear of 
an entliusiast. * 

Julia had no alternative; she assented in a 
faint voice. After a pause she faltered out, 
“ And suppose he sliould esteem me seriously ?” 

Mrs. Dodd replied quickly, “Tlien tliat would 
be n>ucli worse. But,” ifliid she, “I have no 
apprehensions on <hat score ; you are a child, 
and he is a precocious boy, aqd rather a flirt. 
But forewarned is forearmed, tlo now run away 
and dress, sweet one: my lecture is q^iite 
ended.” /• 

The sensitive girl went up to her room with a 
heavy heart. All the fears she had lulled of late 
revived. She saw plainly now tliat Mrs. Dodd 
only accepted Alfred as a pleasant acquaintance : 
as a son-in-law he was out of the question. " Oh, 
what will she say when she kuowrs all?” thought 
Julia. 

Next (lay, sitting near the window, she saw 
him coming qp the road. After the first move- 
ment of pleasure at the bare sight of him, she 
was sorry he bad come. Mamma’s suspicions 
awake at last, and here he was again ; the third 
call in one fortnight! She dared not risk an 
interview with him, ardent and unguarded, under 


that penetrating eye, which she felt would now 
be on the watch. 

She rose hurriedly, said as carelessly as she 
could, I am going to the school,” and, tying 
her bonnet on all in a flurry, whipped out at the 
back door with her shawl in her hand just as 
Sarah opened the front door to Alfred. She then 
shuffled on her shawd, and whisked through the 
little shrubbery into the open field, and reached 
a path that led to the school, and so gratified 
was she at her dexterity in eva^ng her favourite, 
that she Imng her head, and went murmuiing, 
“ Cruel, cruel, cruel !” 

Alfred entered th(v drawing-room gaily, wltli a 
good-sized card and a prepared speech. mTIiIs 
was not tlie visit of a friend b?it a functionary; 
the treasurer of the cricket-ground^ come to book 
two of liis eighteen to pkiy against the Afi 
England Eleven next month. “As for you, my 
worthy sir (turning to Edward), I shall ^ust put 
you klo^n without ceremony. But 1 must ask 
leave to book Captain Dodd. Mrs. Dodd, I come 
at the universal desire of the club; they say it 
is sure to be a dull mat eh without Captain Dodd. 
Besides, he is a capital player.” 

“Mamma, don’t you be caught by his cliaff,^” 
said Edw'ard, quietly. “Papa is no player at 
all. Anything more unlike cricket than his way 
of making runs—” 

“ But he makes them, old fellow ; now you and 
I, at Lord’s the other day, phiycd in first-rale 
form, left shoulder well up, and achieved— with 
neatness, precision, dexterity, and despatch— the 
British (iuck’s-egg.” 

“ Misericordc ! What is that ?” inquired M rs. 
Dodd. 

! “ Why, a round O,” said the other Oxonian, 

comifig to his friend’s aid. 

“ And what is that, pray ?” 

Alfred told her “the round 0,” which had 
yielded to “ the duck’s-egg,” and was becoming 
obsolete, meant the cypher set by the scorer 
against a player’s name, who is out without 
making a run. 

“ I see,” sighed Mrs. Dodd: “ it penetrates to 
yqui' very sports and games. And why British ?” 

“Ob, ‘British’ is redundant: thrown in by 
the ‘universities.” t 

“ But what does it mean?” 

“ It means nothing. That is the beauty of it. 
British is inserted in iihiiation of our id^ls, tlie 
Greeks ; they adored redundancy.” 

In short, poor Alfred, though not an M.P., was 
talking to put off time, till Julia should come in: 
so he now favoured Mrs. Dodd, of all people, 
with Uifiowery description of her husband’s play, 
which I, who have not his motive for volubility, 
suppress. However, he wound up with the 
captain’s “moral influence.” “Last match,” 
said he, “ Barkiugtoii did not do itself justice. 
Several, that could have made a stand, were 
frightened out, rather than bowled, by the 
London professionals. Then Captain Dodd went 
in, and'treated those artists with the same good 
humoured^ contempt he would a parish bowler. 
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and, in particular, sent Mynne’s over-tossed 
balls flying over his head for six, or to square 
leg for four, and, on his retiring with twenty-five, 
scored in eight' minutes, the remaining Barking- 
tonians were less funky, and made some fair 
scores.” 

Mrs. Dodd smiled a little ironically at this 
tirade, but said she thought she might venture to 
promise Mr. Dodd’s co-operation, should he reach 
liome in time. Then, to get rid of Alfred before 
Julia’s return, th9 amiable worldling turned to 
Edward. " Your sister will not be back *, so you 
may as well ring the bell for luncheon at once. 
Perhaps Mr. Hardie will join us.” 

Alfred declined, and took his leave with far 
less alacrity than he had entered with ; Edward 
went down stgirs with him. 

'‘Miss Dodd gone on a visit ?” asked Alfred, 
affecting carelessness. 

“ Only to the school. By-tlie-by, I will go and 
fetch her.” * 

“ No, don’t do that ; call on my sister instead, 
and then you will pull me out of a scrape. I 
promised to bring her here: but her saintship 
was so long adorning ‘ the poor perishable body,’ 
that 1 came alone.” 

“ I don’t understand you,” said Edward. “ I am 
not the attraction here. It is Julia.” 

“How do you know that? When a young 
lady interests herself in an undergraduate’s soul, 
it is a pretty sure sign she likes the looks of him. 
But perhaps you don’t want to be converted; 
if so, keep clear of her, ‘ Bar tlie fell dragon’s 
blighting way ; but shun that lovely snare.’ ” 

“On the contrary,” said Edward, calmly, “1 
only wish she could make me as good as she is, 
or half as good.” 

“ Give her the chance, old fellow, and tnen it 
won’t be your fault if she makes a mess of it. 
Call at two, and Jenny will receive you very 
kindly, and will show you you are in the ‘gall of 
bitterness and the bond of iniquity.’ Now, won’t 
that be nice P” 

“ I will go,” said Edward, gravely. 

Tliey parted. Where Alfred went the reader 
can perhaps guess; Edward to luncheon. • 

“Mamma,” said he, with that tranquillity 
which sat* so well on him, “don’t you think 
Alfred Hardie is spoony upon our Julia?” 

Mrs. Dodd suppressed a start, and (perhaps to 
gain tiflic before replying sincerely) said she had 
not the honour of knowing what “spoony” 
meant. 

“ Why, sighs for her, and dies for her, and 
fanr!es she is prettier than Miss Hardie. He 
must be over head and cars.!’ i 

“ Pic child ! ” was the answer. “ If I thought 
so, I should withdraw from their acquaintance. 
Excuse me ; I must put on my bonnet at once, 
not to lose this fine afternoon.” j 

Edward did not relish her remark: it menaced 
more Spoons than one. However, he was not t he 
man to bo cast dowiv at a word: he lighted 
a cigar, and strolled towards Hardie’s^iousc. 
Mr. Hardie, senior, had left thre^days ago 


on a visit to London ; Miss Hardie received 
him ; he passed the afternoon in calm compla- 
cency, listening reverently to her admonitions, 
and looking her softly out of countenance, and 
into earthly affections, with his lion eyes. 

Meantime his remark, so far from really seem- 
ing foolish to Mrs. Dodd, was the true reason for 
her leaving him so abruptly. “ Even this dear 
slow Thing sees it,’’ thought she. She must talk 
to Julia more seriously, and would go to the 
school at once. She went up-stairs, and put on 
her bonnet and shawl before the glass, then 
moulded on her gloves; and came down equipped. 
On the stairs was a large window, looking upon 
the open field ; she naturally cast her eyes through 
it, in the direction she was gohig, and what did 
sh^ see but a young lally and gentleman coming 
slowly down the path towards the villa. Mrs. 
Dodd bit her lip with vexation, and looked keenly 
at them, to divine on what terms they were. And 
the more she looked the more uneasy she grew. 

The head, the hand, the whole person of a 
young woman walking beside one she loves, 
betrays her heart to experienced eyes watching 
unseen: and most femMe eyes are experienced 
at this sort of inspection. Why did Julia move 
so slowly ? especially after that warning. Why 
was her head averted from that encroaching boy, 
and herself so near him ? The anxious mother 
would much rather have seen her keep her dis- 
tance, and look him full in the face. Her first 
impulse was that of leopardesses, lionesses, hens, 
and all the mothers in nature ; to dart from her 
ambush and protect her young; but she con- 
trolled it by a strong effort ; it seemed wiser to 
descry the truth, and then act with resolution: 
besides, the young people were now almost at 
the shrubbery ; so the mischief, if any, was done. 

They entered the shrubbery. 

To Mrs. Dodd’s surpnsc and dismay they did 
not come out ^his side so quickly. She darted 
her eye into the plantation ; and lo ! Alfred had 
seized the fatal opportunity foliage offers, even 
when thinnish: he held Julia’s hand, and w.*is 
pleading eagerly for something she seemed not 
disposed to grant ; for she turned away and made 
an effort to leave him. But Mrs. Dodd, standing 
there quivering with matenial anxiety, and hot 
with shame, coufd not but doubt the sincerity of 
that graceful resistance. If she had been quite 
in earnest, Julia Jiad fii(f enough in her to box 
the little wretch’s cars. She ceased even to 
doubt, when she saw that her daughter’s opposi- 
tion ended in his getting bold of two hands in- 
stead of one, and devouring them with kisses, 
while Julia still drew her head and neck quite 
away, but the rest of her supple frame seemed 
to yield and incline, s^d draw softly towards her 
besieger, by some irresistible spell. 

“I can bear no more!” gasped Mrs. Dodd 
aloud, and turned to hasten and part them; but 
even as she curved her stately neck to go, she 
caught the lovers parting ; and a very pretty one 
too, if she could have looked at it, ^ these things 
ought always to be looked at: Artistically. 
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Julia’s head and lovely throaty unable to draw 
the rest of her away, compromised; they turned, 
declined, drooped, and rested one half moment 
on her captor’s shoulder, like a settling dove: tlie 
next, she scudded from him, and made for the 
house alone. 

Mrs. Dodd, deeply indignant, but too wise to | 
court a painM interview with her own heart 
beating high, urent into the drawing-room : and 
there sat down, to recover some little composure. 
But she was hardly seated when Julia’s innocent 
voice was heard calling “ Mamma I mamma 1” 
and soon she came bounding into the drawing- 
room, brimful of good news, her cheeks as 
red as fire, and her eyes wet with happy 
tears; and there <;onfrontcd her mother, who 
had started up at her l&otstep, and now, with 
one hand nipping the back of the chair con- 
vulsively, stood lofty, looking strangely agitated 
and hostile. 

The two ladies eyed one another, silent, yet ex- 
pressive: like a picture facing a statue; but soon 
the colour died out of Julia’s face as well, and 
she began to cower with vague fears before that 
stately figure, so gentle and placid usually, but 
now so discomposed and stern. 


. PANAMA AS A HOME. 

TnAT English man or woman of average intel- 
lect, education, and civilisation should be, by 
circumstances best known to themselves, con- 
demned to settle down in this particular spot of 
land nine degrees distance from the equator, 
will strike an English reader as having fallen 
on lines of a hard nature. Let liim judge for 
himself. 

To these particular lines, then, destiny affixed 
the naiues of my brother and myself ; falling 
straight upon this little midland no(3k of the New 
World, wc felt destiny would we should follow, 
and follow wc did. My brother was a merchant ; 
I, his sister and housekeeper, nccompanicd him. 
We had pretty courageous hearts, and only our 
two unmarried selves to cere for. In the Old 
World jogging on together, in the New, why not ? 
We will make the best of everything. With 
such our watchword we answered the various 
arguments used first to dissuade and disgust us 
from going, afterwardsjjy fellow-passengers who 
liked to magnify every horror ai^l give unpleasant 
impressions by their various descriptions of the 
following encouraging nature. 

English, ErencTi, Germans, Spanish, Portu- 
guese, West Indians, Spanish South Americans 
— wc were a mixed medley enough. There was a 
corpulent gentleman, very black in skin, very 
white in linen and waistcocts, and a yellow lady, 
his wife — Martinique people returning home. 
The lady wore a Paris bonnet when she landed 
at St. Thomas, and the most delicate of flounced 
silks, white kid gloves and bronzed boots; the 
gentleman was of a facetious and gallant nature ; 
he would place his shiny black hand on his 
white waistcoat, would bow profoundly when 
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addressing a lady, and his laugh bore a family 
resemblance to that of Mr. Christy’s minstrels. 
There was a young Linmuian gentleman bound 
Lima-wards, of an indolent, somewhat insolent 
nature, wlio, lounging about in a gay dress- 
ing-gown, handsome, but not over-clean, an 
unshorn face, and no visible shirt, yawned away 
his day, cursing the fate that brought him iuto 
a floating prison, and amusing liimself with a 
malignant satisfaction by disec^cliantiiig all the 
innocent adventurers, like ourselves, l30uud to 
new lauds for the first time. 

“ Panama !” he echoed, contemptuously, when 
my brother informed him of our destination; 
“ a hell u})Oii earth ! a sink of yellow fev^r, of 
intermittent fever and ague, ol dirt, of fiery 
burning lieat— overran with lankecs.” 

“Panama I” cried another, with a derisivtf 
laugh; “give you joy of*' it. Thermometer 
ranges from 90 deg. to 110 deg. in tliq shade. 
If you kve six months, thank your stars.” 

“ \Ycll,” a third gentleman observes nlacidly, 
“ I never lived there, myself, tliank God, but 
I’ve crossed the isthmus, and I’ve been three 
days in the dirty town. The aiftof the isthmus 
laid me prostrate with fever, and the bells sent 
me raving mad while I lay sick, that’s all I know 
of Panama.” 

“Nonsense,” said my brother, when I dis- 
cussed these remarks with him ; “ never believe 
any one’s word till you can judge for yourself;” 
and so encouraged, I agreed to make the best of 
it, as usual. 

The sunbeapis fell hot and fierce on the little 
Yankeefied town of Aspinwall or Colon, when 
we got in. A strange unearthly howl reached 
our ears from the shore, which I, in niy iniio- 
I ccncc, vaguely imagined to be tlie howl of wild 
beasts ! This was the train. 

Aspiuwallcrs are attached to their small spot 
of swamp. “ Oh, it’s very superior to Pauania.” 
(Panaam is the rival city.) “It is decidedly 
healthier, decidedly cooler, decidedly cleaner.*’ 
In Aspinwall no greater encouragement awaited 
us. Poor Panama was evidently tlie bugbear 
of the world, great and small. 

Now this I will maintain, that you may 
trdVel far and wide before you will see stranger, 
wilder, finer forest scenery and vegetation than 
that of the Panama isthmus, as you tedr through 
a vast silent forest, where giant trees-com- 
pared to which our largest English oaks are as 
toys — ^where the mango, the guava, the*’ palm, 
untouched by man’s ^iid, grow and produce 
and reproduce till millions and millions mul- 
tiply; truly the sight of God’s work and 
man’s labour brought into such strange incon- 
gruous e contact, gii^s rise to new and stirring 
thoughts. 

By this passage the New World, cut in half, 
has been, as it were, united, not without hard, 
fearful labour, struggle, and death : the road 
was strewed with dead labourers — victims of 
fevar, exhaustion, suicide, like a battle-field. An 
object was gained through bloodshed— as battles 
are gamed. It is a solemn thought when one 
passes thrqugh. 
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TiTc Pacific in sight; presently the wooden roof 
of the railway in view, shining white in the fierce 
sun. The Bay of Panama, the church towers, the 
little islands dotting the sea, and tlie volcanic hills 
at the back of the tower— these present a pic* 
turesque effect. Driving to the hotel through tlic 
streets we are less charmed ; general idea being 
ruin, poverty, dirt, and pigs. These are lean, de- 
bilitated pigs, which decline moving one inch out 
of the way as the omnibus, with its mules and 
brisk Jamaica <driver, approach,— close upon 
them ; must the noorbeasts inevitably be crushed ? 
Happily not. With a short remonstrative grunt, 
they slowly remove about qpe clear inch from the 
mufes’ feet, and arc saved. The dogs are lean 
and languid, and a horribly mongrel race ; the 
Jmman beings ditto, every tint from deep inky- 
*black to tnc pa]f st yellow being seen ; the 
children swarm q^uitc as extensively as the pigs. 
Men, women, children, and beasts are equally 
disinclined cither to “ move on” or oift <|f the 
w'ay. I don’t like the look of the butchers* 
stalls in the market-place ; I don’t admire meat 
torn in long lean slips, dry as hard leather, sun- 
ning as it hangs ; I don’t find it odoriferous, but 
Frank says, “This is the back of the town — the 
outskirts.” Ah, yes, like Stratford, Bow, and 
W'hitcchapcl ; the market-place is decidedly not 
West-end. 

Past the market-place, and entering the town, 
there is an improvement. Some w^alls have been 
commenced, but never finished, ctdled the bar- 
riers ; beyond is a large old church in the main 
street, with a little oratory op small chapel 
beside it, where a lady is kneeling, while a 
wretched cripple halts at the door, meditating 
apparently whctlier he shall seek redress for his 
many infirmities from a patron saint. Tljfre are 
shops — stores, rather — restaurants such as you 
see in primitive French towns, more churches, 
and a fine cathedral standing in the lonely 
plaza, old enough but not infirm. Our hotel is 
good, considering everything ; but the bill long 
enough to shorten the weight in our purses. We 
arc told the proprietor pays one hundred pounds 
per month for his house; therefore the thought 
of those daily inevitable tw’O baths per d^jem 
at a dollar each seems less terribly exorbitant. 
Pride f^cls no pain, neither must a «clean 
skin. A bottle of vin ordinaire, wdiich in Paris 
might be worth eight sous, at a dollar : that is 
hard.# We might di^ensc with wine if not 
with water. 

To take a stroll through the streets of Panama 
to that fashionable promenade, the Kamparts, 
may have its charms ; and to people determined, 
like ourselves, not to feel discouragement, I sup- 
pose it had. True, the stif ets are ston^ and the i 
pavement uneven ; occasionally a shower of dirty 
water is throvrn over you as you walk under the 
balconies ; the lean pigs and the wretched mon- < 
grels refuse to move. The streets are neither 
sweet nor clean. But wc were assui'ed the Ham- j 
parts would fully repay us. 

To look far out to •sea ; — iu the distance are i 
a couple of English frigates and an ifmerican 
line-of-battle ship ; the islands, Flaftenco, kept < 


as a depot for stores by the Yankees, the blue 
hills of Taboga and Tabogilla — the sight is pretty, 
but it is dismal. All tin's part looks gloomy, 
deserted, and lifeless. You know, as you pace 
up and down, that under your feet the wretched 
prisoners are languishing; for the prison is built 
under the Ramparts, and a deadly black hole 
must it be; there are a couple of cannon, 
guarded hy two dirty, dilapidated, very vil- 
lanous-looking soldiers, who may occasionally 
be seen stretched full length on the wall, fast 
asleep by their post. Two or three “ loafers” 
idle languidly about; now and then a native 
nurse, very decolletee and very innocent of 
crinoline, her liair adorned profusely witli rib- 
bons, flowers, aiid combs, and some fat, pale 
children pass by. But all me seems stagnant 
iftid languishing. Tlie whole place looks as if, 
when the rest of the world had moved on, it 
was left behind, forgotten or ignored. 

Such were our reflections as wc returned. 
The hotel, with its slight bustle and movement, 
seemed cheerful after the sight of the Ramparts, 
and wc agreed not to make that our daily pro- 
menade. 

The Panameilos are not business-like. Greedy 
and avaricious to a degree, they yet seem nniii- 
! terested as to wdicthcr they sell or not. I re- 
member sending my boy to execute some com- 
missions. He returned saying, “The lady in 
the store was at breakfast and could not attend 
to him.” On another occasion, although I sent 
twice, I received for reply, “ The gentleman was 
out and had the key in his pocket.” 

English and Americans usually hire AVest 
Indian or American negroes and negrcsscs for 
our servants ; the natives are dull, lazy, and 
dirty, neither willing nor capable of being laiiglit. 
As a rule, I found the Americans not to be 
trusted. There is the utterly degraded, coarse, 
brutal negro and mulatto (as a general rule I 
prefer the gftiuiiic black man ana w'oman too) ; 
there is, also, the deeply hypocritical. Scriplure- 
quoting, psalm-singing Jamaica nigger, in whom 
put not your trust ; these are invariably arrant 
impostors. Other blacks are zealous in service, 
honest, faithful, paihstaking, and foolish ; thev 
become deeply attached to y#u, aad show you all 
sorts of ciclicate attentions in the way of offer- 
ings of floweri, cakes, fruit, &c. They bear 
your scoldings meekly, and, while the scolding is 
fresh in their minds, profit by it ; they have not 
a shade of cpmlboii sense nor judgment, they 
know little of morality, they arc untidy, variable 
in spirits and health, pleasing in manner, likeable 
with all their faults. 

1 Iiave never heard a truthful report of the 
climate of Panama. It is the fashion to report 
it as a burning fiery furnace, and pestilential. I 
would not call it cittter the one or the other. In 
our house (it was a cool one) the thermometer 
ranged from seventy-eight to eiglity-four de- 
grees Fahrenheit. 1 never knew it higher. I 
have even known the temperature to fall ns low 
as seventy-two, and after a good long spell of 
Panama we feel that cold. The dry season, 
commencing nominally in December and lasting 


uniil April, is the healthiest, and the first part 
of it, the pleasantest. In December and January 
the intense heat has not set in. Only in the 
morning, until the norther, as it is called, begins, 
is the warmth oppressive. By five p.m. it is 
becoming cool, ana through the night tlie fine 
frcsli north wind is deligntfully refreshing. I 
have always found March and April most trying ; 
then is the heat felt sensibly, and the effects are 
very debilitating. 

The rainy season is, up to a certain lime, 
merely showery, uncertain weather, and summer 
lightning, vivid enough, may be seen every 
night. Later tliere arc terrific storms, sliai-p, 
short, and angry. Such crashes of thunder that 
the old, crazy town seems falling in one mighty 
smash, succeeded by trop|,eal rain in vast sheets, 
as if lieaven opened to pour foi-th its seas upQu 
the earth. 

A curious incident occurred on the 4lh of July, 
the first anniversary of the American indepen- 
dence after the civil war commenced. The Ame- 
rican consul was entertaining his friends, stars 
and stripes flying, when a great storm coming on, 
a tremendous flash of lightning sfruck the flag- 
staff down, rending the Union flag in pieces. I 
tliiiik the Yankees were a little startled. Now 
and then we are excited by a revolt. Much 
panic, a rush of the natives away to the moun- 
tains or Taboga, some firing in the streets, ap- 
plications from the local authorities to the fo- 
reign navy to fight battles they cannot fight for 
themselves, some discussion, followed by panic 
on both sides, attacked and attackers, then peace. 
Such is a grand revolution in Panama. 

Robberies are rare enough, and when they do 
occur arc seldom brought home to the natives, 
llpwcver, the police are scarcely ever able to 
trace out robbers, and I only wonder, so en- 
couraged, they are not commoner. 

Ill Panama women thrive not. The children 
are large and forward, though ncry pale, an 
efiect of the heat; but the women, ladies and 
peasants, are miserably lean and sallow, seldom, 
especially foreigners, keeping their health. 

•Tlie small temptation to walk prevents their 
taking active exercise; the heat (no winter 
bracing them up) debilitates ; they languish, 
lose strength, appetite, colour, grow old prema- 
turel}', yet rarely die suddenly jp r before their 
time. Intermittent fever and ague is common, 
and once the constitution receives that taint, 
nothing but change of climaCe eradicates it. 
Frequently after sufficient cliangc they arc en- 
abled to return and enjoy as good health as a 
tropical climate can bring to tliose accustomed 
to a temperate one. Falling after a time into a 
somewhat languid condition myself, we decided 
on tuking a little trip to the delightful island of 
Taboga, for change of air and scene. 

From the bay the scene is certainly very en- 
chanting, so much so that I would recom- 
mend all travellers who are favoured by tlie 
view to stay, and not run the risk of disenchant- 
ment. The island is divided into two parts ; one 
is called the* Morro, on ivliich is an English 
factory, the ground being in English possession, 


and separated from the mainland in high tides, 
when tne sea covers a little neck of sand running 
between. There are pretty little cottages, clean 
and white, but built of wood, and cruelly hot. 
The island is very mountainous, the village venr 
picturesque at a distance ; but, alas ! on lana- 
ing and proceeding to our Queer little abode, i 
much in the style of a French lodging-house in ; 
some very out-of-the-way Norman village, great ; 
was our disenchantment. Hard flinty stones 
cutting straight through your boots, more dirt, 
a la Panama, many more pigs, lean dogs, and 
goats. The latter, together with enormous 
crabs, used to walk into our sitting-room and i 
promenade at their ‘ease; the hungry ^ogs j 
would prowl about, terribly tanic, sniffing after 
any food they could pick up ; *thc cats, loo, so j 
gaunt, and lean, and hungry, poor •beasts, for it* : 
is not a land of milk and honey, and neither 
human nor dumb animals fatten on good^tliings. ; 

Tlmrecwas a fine bath to be got after a hard . 
clamber up the side of the mountain. More 
beautiiul scenery, exquisite foliage, great mag- | 
nificent trees, and a stream running mong rocks | 
and stones, Alas ! though, I soon lost strength j 
to rise from my bed at five, make the ascent of 
the mountain, and rctuni, in spite of my cool | 
plunge, heated and wearied, the sun having suf- j 
(icien't power to scorch not a little. On the j 
whole, we had to confess that our expedition , 
vvas a failure, the pure air of Taboga having so | 
far changed my health as to produce incessant i 
sick-headaches, for the heat is certainly worse | 
than that of Psuiama ; thermometer ranging from 
86 to 89 all the time, and the wooden houses ; 
being little calculated for the climate. i 

One good effect came of our expedition, i 
Comparing Taboga and Panama together, one 
feels fnat the latter is a civilised place. At 
least one has green shutters, a stone house to 
live in, such comforts as wc had gathered round 
us, and ice — for ice, thanks to an enterprising 
Yankee storekeeper, is abundant, and a real ne- 
cessity of life. j 

Panama is, to the world in general, a part | 
only of the road leading to better, more genial j 
places. It is best so. Few can lead a happy | 
or & profitable life there. j 


SMALL-BEER CHRONICLES. 

What a terrible spectacle room fldl of 
people” presents to a contemplative mind. " A 
room full of people.” As you make ready for 
it, in your dressing-chamber, you seem with 
every added garment to cover up your mind, 
*i^t as 3|9U cover up f^our body. At last all is 
liddcn except the face, and that is the only part 
of your frame which you can hide quite well 
without a cover. There is no need for a 
facc-cloth, or a mask; your eyes can be con- 
trolled to see the right people, and to pass the 
wrong people, and the mouth will smile on 
Prospero, while for Unprpspero it will be stem 
and sett) There is a sensation comes over a man 
as he puts pn his evening dress, about which no 
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doubt can be entertained. As he ties bis neck- 
cloth and slips on his coat, he puts on a kind of 
armour whicli we of this period wear when we 
enter the social lists. 

There is a certain apartment called a tea- 
room, to wliich men who are troubled with 
some small amount of modesty and nervousness 
resort before they ascend tlie stairs which lead 
to the great field of battle. In this tea-room 
they pause awlvtfe to their forces in order. 
Here, one man calls to his aid every encouraging 
thought he is able to summon, and then, leaving 
bis untasted tea on the table, makes for the 
gregt staircase, and dashes desperately into the 
scene of action. • He secs, among a little crowd 
of persons on tlie landing-place, Unprospero — 
•sees him bj*some process of clairvoyance, for 
he does not look* at him. He looks on over 
peoplqjs heads into the rooms within, straining 
to catdi sight of some one worth talking tp. He 
has begun this already, and this will go on the 
whole evening. Everybody is on tenter-hooks, 
everybody is either a small person looking out 
for a great person to tack himself on to, or a 
great person looking out for somebody still 
greater with whom he feels he oiigiit to fore- 
gather rather than with the individual who has 
possession of liim. Is not this the history of 
an " at home No one is attentive, every one 
is, as they say on the stage, ** looking off.” 

About the door-way there are many snares set 
for our Rising Man. The Unprospero family mus- 
ter strong there, ready for a pounce ; but a man 
of social resources can push on. He can pretend 
to see some one in the distance who is making 
signs to him to draw near, or he can simply 
abstain from answering what that particular 
member of the Unprospero race may say ib him. 
Onward goes the Rising Man. Here, is some- 
body worth a word, but unfortunately he is en- 
gaged in what he evidently finds an interesting 
conversation, and has only a nod for the Rising 
Man, who next makes up to the lady of the 
house, and then to one of the Miss Prosperos, 
whose car he manages to get half-possession of, 
for a few seconds. The Rising Man exerts himself, 
for it is well tliat lie ought to be seen engaged 
in conversation with this young lady, bufeit is 
his turn*to be punished now. Miss Prospero 
cannot or will not attend. She, too, is ” looking 
off,” and when our wor4hy says what he thinks a 
good ^hing, she does not smile, but answers all 
at cross purposes, and presently actually ad- 
dresses a tall young man who is standing near, 
even while our friend is in the act of speaking. 
The Rising Man feels a warm glow of fury, but, 
looking at the gentleman hr whom M^s Pros- 
pero has deserted him, is not surprised, for he is 
one of those who has not got to rise at all, but 
who is bom, if one may be allowed the expres- 
sion, ready made. 

Of all the many heart-breaking small things 
which one sees in the small world, surely the 
most discouraging is the desperate sophistication 
and want of freshness which characterise young 
ladies. To see such calculating pow#rs in those 
who arc young is something astonishing and de- 


plorable. As they enter the gates of society 
the porter must Imnd them the fruit of know- 
ledge surely. In a fortnight they know every- 
thing. They know whom to encourage and whom 
to slight, tne exact share of attention to mete 
out to this and to them, th^ take a man’s mea- 
sure with the cold eyes of an appraiser, and 
weigh him in the scales of the world’s approval 
before they listen to a word he has to say. 

In “ the room full of people” where wc are 
making these observations, there are many op- 
portunities of noting the great worldliness of 
quite young women. We have seen Miss Pros- 
pero cutting a Rising Man for a Risen Man, and 
a very little furlhcr off we find Miss Miranda 
Prospero flattering osi eldeny man of hateful 
appearance and feeble mind, who is one of the 
richest noblemen in the land, and still single. 
This love-chasc on Miranda’s part has been going 
on a long time, and is well understood ‘‘ in 
society.” It is probable that the pursuit will 
be rewarded with success ; for the young lady’s 
fiatteries are agreeable to this worn-out man. 
Those flatteries arc artfully administered, and 
great effort and pains this young girl gives to 
hold the ground she has gained, and even to get 
a surer footing ; but one thing she cannot do ; 
—she cannot keep her eyes in order. There is a 
good-looking fellow lounging on a sofa hard by, 
and cariwing on a great flirtation with a married 
friend of Miss Miranda, and, from this pair, she 
finds it difficult to look away. 

Why is it not distinctly understood among us 
that it is impossible for any human being to 
attend to two conversations at once? It is 
better not to try, for no good can come of it. 
Long practice may have made you very adroit at 
tliis pastime of riaing two conversational horses 
at once, but, clever at it, or stupid at it, you will 
be found out. You think you can manage tliis 
feat perfectl;p. You imagine that you can absent 
yourself mentally from your companion for a 
short time, and then come back to him undis- 
covered. You think you can dive down to the 
other end of the table for a minute and a half, and 
then return to the surface again without having 
been missed. Not you ! &ur neighbour look's 
round while your attention is thus absent with- 
out leave» and lo observes the blank, and makes 
his comments on it. No doubt it is a painful 
thing if your name is Jones, and you have just 
brought "out a highly successful drama, to hear 
somebody within your hearing commenting upon 
the incidents and plots of "Mr. Jones’s Play,” 
and yet to compel yourself to give the whole of 
your attention to the lady next you, who is 
informing you that Lady Diana Horseflesh has 
determined this season that all the riding in the 
Park must and shallf be done in the afternoon 
instead of the morning. It is not for a moment 
to be denied that this is hard, but it must be 
borne; and even when the conversation has 
turned on the /irulls of " Mr. Jones’s Play,” and 
you have the ’ chauce of hearing it abused, you 
must still be resolute, and deny yourself the 
exquisite pleasure of hearing yourself attacked 
— jpd defended. 
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We arc still in our “ room full of people.” 
As our Rising Man slides along it, looking from 
right to left out of the corners of his eyes, so as 
to see at some distance the people he is not to 
see, and be able to give them a wide berth — as 
lie pursues this dexterous course, he takes note 
from time to time of the hideous position of 
those unhappy persons, some of whom are to be 
found in all great assemblies, who know nobody. 
A contemptuous shudder passes through his 
frame as he notices those poor devils. And 
pitiable their situation really is. There are a 
Drother and sister transplanted out of an entirely 
different world, to whom an invitation has been 
sent, because the Jady of the house wishes to 
show them “ some attention.” What an atten- 
tion ! What an evening’s pleasure ! The cai>d 
• of invitation to this “ at home,” has been in the 
chimney-glass of these worthy people, who live 
and keep house together, for the last three 
weeks. Their very marrow has congealed in 
their bones with awe, as sitting in front of the 
fire the last thing before parting for the night, 
they have talked this thing over, andcommentod 
on the appalling factihat they were not even in- 
vited until hal^past ten. It has taken a week 
of such evening seances to enable them even to 
answer that invitation, for in it Mrs. Prospero 
has requested “ the honour” of Mr. and Miss 
Smalley’s company, and this they are not used to, 
having only nitherto in their own immediate 
circle had the “pleasure” of their company 
solicited. How is this word honour to be dealt 
with ? Shall they reply that they “ will have 
the honour of accepting?” No, Mr. Smalley, 
who has an accurate soul, and a fastidious taste, 
informs his sister that it would be ungramma- 
tical to express themselves as accepting in the 
future tense, because they do then and there 
and in that letter accept Mrs. Frospero’s invita- 
tion. He thinks they had better •fetick to their 
accustomed form of words, and state that they 
“have great pleasure in accepting Mrs, P.’s 
kind invitation but when this has lieen written 
out, these two babes in the wood do not like 
the look of it, and go to* work again. Miss 
Smalley asks whether they might not say that 
they will have the honour of availing themselves ; 
but Mr. Smalley, the fastidicLis, thinks this 
sounds like clutching at the thing too much, 
and as to Miss Smalls’s last suggestion, that 
perhaps they had better “ iiafe the honour of 
waiting upon Mrs. Prospero,” he will not hear 
of that on any terms. At last they get despe- 
rate, and a letter is committed to the care of 
the post-office, in which it is stated that Mr. and 
Miss Smalley “are honoured in accepting the 
obliging invitation of Mrs. Prospero.’^ When 
that note has been iirevoCSdily committed to the 
pillar-post, they feel that their prospects are 
oliglited for ever, and would sacrifice unlieard-of 
sums to be able to get it back again. 

And^ all this agony, all Miss Smalley’s tor- 
tures in choosing a new dress, all her doubts 
about the way ki which it should be trimmed, 
all her mi^ivings about her hair— what has 
come of this suffering ? What has come of ^r. 


Smalley’s purchase of a new coat, something 
long in the sleeves and short in the skirts, of a 
new white cravat, of dazzling gloves ? Nothing. 
An evening of discomfort. The early part of it 
spent in waiting and waiting till it should get to 
be time to go ; the latter part of it in leaning 
up against a wall and being entirely neglected. 
As our Rising Man passes this worthy couple, 
he says to himself, “ Now what can make people 
of that sort come out, I wondw !” At last the 
Smalleys go down to the refreshment-room to- 
gether, and, as they consume an ice apiece, and 
scatter wafers o’er a, smiling land in tlie attempt 
to eat them, they talk ouite strangely and politely 
to each other, as if tliey were only slightly ac- 
quainted. They go home at last, and it is over. 

There arc many mysteriqus anft unaccount- 
able people who manage to glide into tlie best 
regulatea and most select “at homes/’ The 
chict characteristic of all of them is, that they 
have nobody to talk to, and arc shy of each 
other ; engaging rarely, and only when despe- 
rate, in conversation among themselves. It is 
possible that to this mysterious class belong 
some of those distinguished ladies who advertise 
in the newspapers that they have opportunities 
of introducing into good society ladies who are 
desirous of mingling therein, ’riiesc social 
pariahs drift into corners, and obstruct door- 
ways, and smile as if they were enjoying them- 
selves; but our Rising Man knows better than 
to have anything to say to them, thoiigli some of 
them who knew him when he was lower down 
in the social scale, make desperate efforts to 
catch that evasive eye of his, with which he 
looks over them, and through them to something 
else behind, and alongside them, and round them, 
in the niost distracting way imaginable. 

Is there no more pleasant view of “a room 
full of people” to be taken than this? Nay, 
that would be a sad creed, if we were compelled 
to take up with it. Happily wc arc not. There 
are people whom “society” cannot spoil, and 
there are some whom it only spoils temporarily. 
The young days of these last are their worst 
days. As they get older, they get wiser and 
belter. And those whom society does really 
spoih or whom, at any rate, it has Ihq enrdit of 
spoiling, is it really to blame for their bad qua- 
lities ? No. It develops, perhaps, a li ttlc sooner, 
qualities they would Mve displayed any way. 
They would most likely have been bad, cold, . 
j selfish under any circumstances. What sort of 
a boy was that same Rising Man? I knew 
him at school, and we used to be sworn allies, 
great chums and playfellows. But at the be- 
ginninj^of one “ half? * there came up to our semi- 
nary two sons of a wealthy neighbour of my 
friend’s father : disagreeable boys enough, in no 
way, though I say it, more eligible playfellows 
than I was ; yet I was from that time deserted, 
gradually let doNvn, and there was an end to my 
intimacy with my friend. To adopt such ways 
is entirely foreign to the nature of some people. 
They eftter the world. Tiiey try it. They arc 
caught for% time by the glitter and the excite- 
ment, fold determine 1)0 be distingiiished among 
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people whom for a while they estimate over 
liighly, they oven fall into sueh people’s ways, 
and are teinporarily as cruel and as worldly as 
the worst about them. But this is only, after all, 
a ])hase. They are dissatisfied. There is com- 
I)iiiiction ill their hearts. Ultimately, they either 
abandon the field in dismast, or remain, the fairest 
specimens of “ people m the world,” the pillars 
that support the fabric of society, the salt which 
keeps tne great ^mass from becoming corrupt. 

It is extraordinary how soon and how com- 
pletely a person of naturally amiable character 
will, by a course of thoroughly “good society,” 
be j^ndered arrogant and disagreeable. He is 
obliged to be ^o in pure self-defence. He 
begins by being good natured and unassuming, 
•and he finds^hat it will not do. He begins by 
cliecrfully saluting any individual to whom he 
lias be VI introduced, whenever he secs him ; he 
wears a pleased expression when in society, is 
r(?ady to enjoy himself, and to help others to 
enjoy themselves. But, unless the man is 
foolish, this happy state of affairs is but of short 
duration. Honeywood finds his good nature 
imposed upon, and after a series of small con- 
flicts in which he is worsted, he wakes up at 
last to the conviction that to live in society is to 
be engaged in a campaign. Snares, pitfals, 
ambuscades, await him at every turn. Hand-to- 
hand encounters arc numerous and fierce, while 
the general muMe is of a terrific nature, and 
requires a quick eye, a confident and brazen soul, 
and a rutliless and unpitying heart. And after 
a few encounters Honeywood acquires these 
qualities. He never receives an invitation with- 
out misgivings whether it may not be a cover to 
some ambuscade. If the notice be a short one, 
he is sent for as a stop-gap ; if a long ofie, the 
people arc so anxious to get him that they are 
not worth visiting. How long after he has 
entered a room shall he take note of the ex- 
istence of Mr. So-and-So? What length of 
time shall elapse before he bows to Mrs. So-and- 
So ? It must all be calculated. No eagerness, 
no frank good nature, no admiration lor any- 
body or for anything, and, above all, no quarter. 
Every slight must be treasured up, set dowif on 
memory’s tablets, revenged years afterwards, 
if the thing be possible, repaid with interest, 
simple and compound. And it is well if this be 
all, tyid if the person who has injured Mr. 
Honeywood alone suffers by his retaliation, 
things are not always managed with even so 
much of justice, and it often happens that Mr. A., 
or, still more likely, Mrs. A., revenges herself for 
the injuries inflicted by Mrs. B. on the miserable 
Mrs. C., who is herself altogether harniess and 
unoffending. And this is an almost incompre- 
hensible depth of* villany. Suppose you have 
been in a large company, and nave been cut 
dead by the illustrious Prospero, it is natural 
that you should abhor that individual with that 
hearty hatred which Dr. Johnson is said to have 
^ approved of; but it is not natural that you should 
' straightway go forth and cut UnprospA'o, who 
has never iiarmed you. Yet this it done, and 
done very often. 


Among the novelties which it is the duty of | 
a Small-Beer Chronicler to put on record as ! 
belonging to the age, must be mentioned an in- j 
vention highly useful in killing time, called 
“Five-o’clock Tea.” This is purely a thing of ! 
>tho day, and was a bright idea on Society’s part. 
Ladies of all ages are very* partial to this meal. ; ; 
It plays the deuce with the nerves, and it en- j 
tirely destroys the appetite for dinner ; but this I 
five-o’clock tea has filled up a blank waste place. 
There is no time for ennui, now — ^unless, per- j : 
chance, that terrific demon should be present on j i 
every occasion throughout the day, and preside 1 
over them all. It is always possible. For with j; 
all this variety, it is curious ip think that a mar- 
vellous degree of monotony is perfect ly consistent. 
Whether the social gathering is called a five- I 
o’clock tea, or an at home, really matters little. { 
The same people meet continually, the same !| 
things are said over and over again, and the same | j 
situations and scenery are in every drama. A i! 
man who goes about much, gets, at last, to know | : 
to a dead certainty what is going to happen at | ! 
aertain social crises. As surely as a particular i > 
scene at the opera, with a baronial hall and a j; 
table with an inkstand and an enormous pen, ' ' 
informs him that directly the curtain rises he is i , 
in for a notary and a contract, so surely does \ ' 
the appearance of certain instruments at a 
dinner-table and the tuning-up of the converse- j | 
tional orchestra inform him of what is coming. ' ; 

I wonder how often the ensuing conversation ' 
has taken place, word for word, auring the last j! 
twelve months P j 

“Lord Dundreary —oh yes, delightful, is it 
not?” !i 

“ Yes, capital— very amusing.” 

“ I wonder what he’s like off the stage. Did i 
you ever see him P” " i j 

" Yes. I met him once at dinner.” j • 

“Yes? H%w very nice. And what is he like ?” ii 
“ Oh, well, you know, he’s a quiet, gentleman- ! ’ 
like man.” i i 

“Really. How very delightful. I’d give 
anything to see him. They say that acting the j 
part so often has quite made him stammer. 

“ Oh no, not at all. Yojj wouldn’t know he 
had ever acted the part. He doesn’t look the 
least like the ciaracjier,” &c. &c. 

Can anything be more monotonous, again, 
than the conversation o( that wonderful class of 
semi-diplomaticiviseacres who get together at 
couversatioual clubs and other places of male I 
resort ? The man who “ knows for certain that j 
on that particular question government must I 
go out — there is no help for it he, again, who jl 
“ has it from a source that he mustn’t mention, •! 
but which leaves no doubt of the correctness of 1 1 
the report, that Pilgfimstoue was sent for in the | j 
middle of the night to Windsor in consequence !• 
of the expressions let fall by the Secretary for | ' 
Peace in the House, tlie night before last, and ! 
that on his return a cabinet council was called to 
consider, &c. And b it not remarkable that 
these same political prophets in no wise lose caste 
or fall in tue estimation of those wlio listen to 
tl^m, in consequence of the faiiui*e of their pre-' 
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dictions ? When one of these individuals, for in- 
stance, announces that a certain noble lord is 
going out of office on a certain question, and when 
the noble lord does not go out on that question or 
any other, one would suppose that this gentle- 
man’s next prophecy would be generally disre- 
garded. Not ill the«6lightest degree. 

Oil, Society ! what sacrifices do people make 
to thee ; sacrifices of health, of comfort, of money, 
of sleep, of digestion, of temper, of inclination. 
And all for what ? Apparently that they may 
have the opportunity of standing upon a land- 
ing-place and asking Mrs. Worldly Wiseman 
whether she has seen The Duke’s Motto, and 
what she thinks of it — which, after all, does not 
matter much— or ^ lietheLshe has attended Pro- 
fessor Pepper’s lecture at the Polytechnic, and 
what she thinks of that — which, if possible, 
matters still less. They get, too, the chance of 
exchanging defiant stares with several gentle- 
men who arc possessed of a good command of 
eye, whom they know perfeclly well, and who 
know them perfectly well, but who arc as deter- 
mined as they are, not to bob first. And thei^ 
pastimes indulged iu to the full, and a due 
amount of iced cofiee swallowed, they ai*e at 
liberty, being very hot, to cool themselves by 
attending Mrs. W^orldly Wiseman to her carriage, 
bare-headed, with a keen north-easter blowing 
into the hall, and then, at last, to depart. The 
next morning their brains feel as it they had 
been boiled, and their eyes as if they had. been 
roasted, their legs ache, they have a cold in the 
head, and rheumatism in the tendon Achilles.. 

To judge by people’s countenances, they none 
of them enjoy themselves iu society, and to 
judge by their conversation, they all feel it 
necessary to find an excuse for being there. 
One has a daughter w'Lom she is bound to escort 
into the world ; another has a sick maternal aunt 
at home who is amused by an accouiKl of the party. 
One gentleman comes because he is out of health, 
and liis medical man recommends, nay com- 
mands, liim to have change and amusement; 
another comes because it is his business to ob- 
serve men and manners, and so he is obliged to 
go out. But they gll dislike it ; they all think 
it an irrational thing; they go forth, impelled 
by conscience and a keen sen^ of duty. In 
not one of which excuses need the reader place 
the slightest confidence. • 


BERLINGACCrO. 

[The last Thursday in Carnival is called Berlin, 
gaccio — a night of special revel throughout Italy, 
when the gayest of the great public ma&ked balls 
always takes place.] 

On Mad-Thursday night, 

When the revel shrieks, 

Boiling to its height 
Wave-like, ere it breaks ; 

Jostled by the crowd 
(Yet to vulgar touches 
Cold as in her shroud), 

Stands Salviati’s duchess, 

Dreaming half aloud ; 

Dreading what she seeks. 


“ Black from head to heel — 

Mantle, mask, and glove — 

Scarce with life to feel 
If I loathe or love ; 

Still I watch the throng 

Shouting, whirling round me. 

Oh I the hours are long 
Since this midnight found me 
Muffling up my wrong 
From the blaze above ! 

m 

** Masks are gibbering past, 

Blurred by misty sheen. 

Ha ! . . . the two ... at last . . 

Rather felt than seen I 
Yet, I mark each line, 

Hue, and fold, and feature ; 

Even that curl of thine, ^ 

Thou slight girlish cueaturc : 
Peeping, fair and fine. 

Mask and cape between. 

Now, he turns to speak, 

And, to her reply, 

Smiling bends liis cheek. 

Could they know ’tis I ! . . , 
Hush ! his tones are true. 

No more need of feigning ! 

Love’s old song grown new, 

Sweet beyond all training, 

Runs its gamut through, 

As in days gone by ! 

** What t . . . persuade ! . . . endure ! . 

Downl weak thought of shame! 
Were the winning sure. 

Would I win the game? 

Is his smile, forsooth, 

Worth one smile to gain it ? 
^Woman ! . . . tell the truth ! 

Thou wouldst, to obtain it, 

Give thy shred of youth. 

And thy spotless name. 

** There . . . the monstrous show 
Laps them, like a sea. 

Much has been ... 1 know . . • 
More has yet . . . to be ! . . . 
Still I watch the flood 
Battling, shrieking round me, 

Cold ... in mask and hood. 

As the midnight found me; 
Standing, where they stood . . . 
Doubting . . . was it be ? 

** Fie ! false abject soul, 

To thyself forsworn ! 

Wouldst thou shirk the goal ? 

Drop the prey untorn? 

Have 1 dogged his truck, 
jK Blutely flercfly thirsting, 

To be ’frighted back 

By a heart.string bursting. 
Strained upon the rack 
’Twixt revenge and scorn ? 

Man I one last weird tie 
Links us fast and tight. 

Still 1 know thee nig4i 
As 1 knew to-night. 

Ay, ihou, too, shalt own 
('Mid thy flowery pleasance 
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Rank with sins full-blown) 
Mine avenging presence, 
When thy joys lie strown, 
Rotting in thy sight 1” 


THE RENOWNED DOG C^SAR. 

It was at Wearmouth, on the coast, where 
tlierc were docs^s aud vessels of war, and mari- 
ners, and a general sea flavour, that we — my 
younger brother Jack and I — were reared: 
at the apron, as it were, of an aunt of awful 
severity, and almost ferocious bearing towards 
the youth of either sex. She meant well ; for 
to adults needmg the many cliaritiea of life, 
siic was gentle and gracious. But towards 
infancy her sysfbm amounted to a frightful 
terro^’ism. The town and its docks are fallen 
out of fashion ; the mariners, and th^ sjiips of 
the mariners, have long since drifted away ; that 
stern woman, who ruled so awfully in the little 
two-story baby-house at the entrance of the sea- 
tow ii— a baby" house with a garden and wooden 
green rails in front, and a green paddock — hunt- 
ing-grounds so exouisitely coveted, and so 
jealously guarded — tliat stern woman has drifted 
away too, in quite another direction. But 
there remains for me, in all its primitive gor-| 
gcousness, uiidimmcd, untarnished, in the old 
glory, the old nimbus or aureole, the image; 
of the Theatre Royal, Wearmouth, that glo- 
rified temple of the drama, rityng in a sort of 
divine light aud rosy cloud, all spiritual as it 
were, and redeemed from any taint of earthy 
grossness. 

Taken in a strict practical sense, such as it 
would appear to persons of a prose uaiPUre, and 
setting its image before me at this date, it must 
be owned that it was a mean wretched tene- 
ment. It was very old, very shaky and tattered 
towards the roof, sadly ruined, and, for a con- 
siderable margin running round its base, very 
soiled and slimy, like the green sediment on the 
sheathing of an old ship. An ancient shed ran 
all round; and over each door were faded in- 
scriptions — a little awry, too — “Boxte” — 
“ Pit’*—** Galleky.” Goi'gcous cabalistics they 
seemed; and though tho approach to the sacred 
stage Nvas up a lane, which 1 believe now must 
have been dark, boggy, and unsavoury. I 
useS to look up the lane with an awe and 
exquisite interest, and an utter iusensibility 
to the peculiar fragrance of the place. It was 
this divine beat which kept away a too near 
familiarity with the persons of those who took 
part in. the inner unspeakable mysterifs. Once, 
indeed, I saw a figure pass me, aud turn up the 
sacred lane, and whose retreating form I pur- 
sued with a gaze almost stupified. An interior 
;iinstinct told me.at once who it was ; and tliougli 
his face was of a curious dusky yellow, and 
though his coat was buttoned tightly, aud his 
hat had acquired a sort of burnish or ^laze near 
the brim, from too anxious brusbtng — still, 
through all their tokens broke omI the divinity 
of the man. I pui’sued. him with a sort of fas- 


cination until he reached' the door, and was 
absorbed into those halls of Ebiis — behiud the 
scenes. It thrilled me. He would live con- 
stitutionally among the blue clouds, and the 
golden spangles, and crimson light (for tlie 
pantomime was then going forward, and the 
luscious description on the bills drove us wild), 
and rise up clarified, as it were, with an ambro- 
sial light in his face, and clothed in dazzling 
celestial attire. It was maddening; for our 
ascetical aunt, following the tenets of the late 
Mr. Wesley, never let us near these demoralising 
seats of entertainment. 

Shall I ever forget that morning when we 
— my younger brother Jack ana myself — 
prowling about the Jown o!i our way to school, 
jiwere attracted by a dead wall—a wall so dead, 
in fact, that decomposition had set in — which 
displayed to our enraptured eyes a bright fresh 
glaring primrose-coloured bill — glistening like 
a snake’s coat with the fresh varnish of new* 
paste. We were always greedy connoisseurs 
of such proclamations. It was the most de* 
Jightful and entertaining literature we knew. 
They became Homeric for us; because, re- 
cording tlie works of godlike men aud women. 
What dignity, what gorgeousness, wJiat splen- 
dour in the titles I associations of which 
no rude awakening shocks could ever have 
divested us. But here, at the dead wall, with 
chins turned upward at an angle painfully in- 
convenient— for the officer of the theatre had 
placed his bill at a higher level than his wont 
(it was a Saturday morning, too, I recollect) 
— we read the delightful news, and were con- 
founded with joy. The ** Renowned Delaval 
Family” were engaged for three nights only, 
which was welcome intelligence in itself; but 
an arrangement had also been effected with 
their famous Dog Caesar I which was the special 
tidings thai; made our hearts beat. He was 
actually engaged to perform in an exciting, a 
real piece, the name of which we had never 
heard, and yet which w'ns very dear aud familiar, 
and strangely vital and suggestive — “ The Dog 
of Montai*gis, or the Forest of Bondy !*| What 
a breadth, a pregnancy (jf colour, as it were ! 
Could the Engiisii language go further? A 
Kearny mystVy hung over the yellow bill, and 
seemed to exliale from that gloiiffcd paste. Some- 
thing French, somcthjng secret, something in 
the depths oft a forest, exquisitely delightful. 
Nor was this all. There was a cut— a cut ?— a 
vigorous pict ure — brought out in rich masses of 
printing ink, with Die dog, noble creature, in the 
centre, and the moon, boldly portrayed, and trees, 
and a woman at tho door of a house. Nor 
was this all. The characters were sustained 
by the Delaval Family — the “ inimitable” 
Delaval Family— that is to say, by Mr. De- 
laval (of the Theatres Royal, London, Bath, 
and Brutol, indistinctly); Madame Delaval, 
also indistinctly, of the Theatres Royal, Lon- 
don, Bath, and Bristol ; Mr. Paul Delaval, late 
of the Metropolitan Theatres (this much more 
cloudily); and “the Infant Marie Delaval,” 
a little clicrub of the stage, as yet far too young 
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tobd associated with any establishment. Though 
yet unknown to us jjersonally, ws — my brother 
and I — felt a strange yearning to “ the Infant 
Marie Delaval,” for even the bill, usually sea- 
soned witl^ the coldness of an official docunieut, 
s()oke of 'her delicately and tenderly. This 
gifted family, we observed, came forward later 
in their Grotesque Ballet Pantomime, entitled 
“ The Scaramouche in Love,’* which seemed to 
be an entertainment of much promise. But, 
somehow, our eyes seemed to wander back again 
to the glorious cartoon, done in the rich lamp- 
black, of the friend of man, the “renowned Dog 
Cffisar,’* wandering in his mysterious forest. 
Lovely, indeed, was that bill against the dead 
wall ; and we feastbd on ^t until we knew its 
sonorous periods by heart ; even until we arrived 
a full quarter of an hour late at school, and were 
put ignomiiiiously with our faces to the wall. 
We little recked that public humiliation; we 
were far away, lifted above earth, in the society 
of the immortals, the Delaval Family, and the 
Dog Cmsar ! 

That Saturday was a half-holiday. In our# 
way home we took the now etlierealised temple 
of the drama. A horrid profanation had oc- 
curred in our absence. Some irreverent person 
liad carelessly 1 orn away a large segment of the 
bright yellow bill, dividing the renowned dog 
CiXsar diagonally across ; barely the head and 
fore-paws of the injured animal were left. It 
was a cruel outrage. We found another not 
very far away ; but someway it had not the old 
glory ; it did not show the original glisten and 
stickiness, so to speak. The first had endeared 
itself as though it had a special individuality of 
its own, and yet this was clearly an erroneous 
impression. It was the change in the renowned 
dog Caesar that affected us. He seemed fainter — 
his impression that is ; the black ink was not 
so vivid and abundant. c 

' At home there was a strange surprise. There 
was our father waiting, come down from London 
to see us : nay, not only to see us, but to take 
us home for a wxek. Events of gravest im- 
port had occurred: the hasd of a sister had 
teen asked in marriaae — the hand of the sister 
had been granted, and we were to be fetched to 
sec the show. To-morrow we wfere to start ; 

I meantime, we would take papa out and show 
him the sea, town, docks,j manners, and the rest 
of the attractions. Was the same thougiit in both 
our little hearts ? Was the same idea ever flut- 
tering upward to our lips? With our dear 
father we always cultivated a republican freedom 
of speech; but it was the ineffable awe and 
grandeur of the subject that inspired us with 
timidity. But it is certain that, with a mutual in- 
stinct we artfully took him rwund by the strange 
and. deeply meaning edifice which affected us so 
curiously. And, after all, there was indeed a 
sincerity in this motion, for we regarded it as 
bv far the chief lion of the place. “ What ! 
eh !'* said our dear father, gaily, “ what’s this F 
Store of some sort P Oh, 1 see— used to be a 
theatre. Have they ever plays here now?” 
Our eyes met — mj brother’s and mine, that is— 


and we murmured timorously, “Ob, papa, the 
Dog! the Renowned Dog Casarl” We had 
drawn him near to a glistening bill ; the glories 
met his eye 1 

We went that night — cannot bcai* to think 
how wearily the hours dragged themselves by — 
and ^et the bliss of that day ; it was too much 
happiness for mortal boy. 1 had a sort of 
gentle palpitation of the heart which was dis- 
tressing at times ; it came from chafing at the 
constraint, and yet it was very sweet agony ; 
but our aunt I gracious, what injustice we had 
done that injured woman I How we hadsccrptly 
traduced her I We blushed for it, and w'ondered 
at our blindness. She entered into all the spirit 
of the festival ; her ascetical spirit hud vanished. 
She was enthusiastic, generous, co-operative ; 
she lent her aid heartily to tim adornto'^nt of 
our pqrsQis. She was busy the whole evening, 
decorating us with unprecedented splendour. 
What a fairy-like evening it was — a golden cloud 
hangs over it now — we walked and pursued 
the "customary avocations of life as in a glory. 
The customary ceremonial of dinner was but in- 
differently executed, in strange contrast to tlie 
usual avidity that waited on that meal. We 
were too blissful for such earthly joys; there 
was a choking feel about the throat, and an in- 
terior disrelish, which rendered the meal un- 
pleasant ; it was got through in some fashion ; 
papa occupying a time and using a deliberation 
that seemea nnai;countable. Then to dress. 

Delicious function ! Such burnishing of the 
cheek, such moistening of the hair — ^never was 
personal adornment so delightful. There was 
a magic waistcoat of pale blue shot with silver, 
never vilorn before, and which had indeed been 
appointed for another s6lcmnity, but through 
accident had been left buttonless. Tliis my 
aunt — no longer ascetic — strained every nerve 
to have completed. There were white trousers 
— virgin articles and speckless ; and there were 
short jackets, and black ribbons about our necks 
tied in elegant bows. 

The dragging hours at length brought us to 
sevefi o’clock. At half-past the doors opened. 
Yet thorc was a feeling wit hin ns that ^ no risk 
was to be run, and that a handsome margin of 
time was to be allowed to be clear of accidents. 

A fly, therefore, was sent for with all spped ; 
with fluttering hearts we descended in' our 
gorgeous apparel. It was a dampish interior, 
and had a ]^rfume of ancient straw — ^yet how 
celestial seemed the vehicle. That aroma has 
been sweet in out nostrils ever since. A horrible 
thbught-4what if the 4iousehold time had been 
astray, say by half an hour, or even by three- 
quarters 1 At another season the wildness of the 
tlieory would have been apparent on a moment’s 
thought, for an irregularity of that nature under 
the rule of my aunt — ^that exactest of the tribe 
of women — was almost ludicrously improbable. 

A moment’s calm reflection would have shown | 
us this ; but we were too agitated to let reason 
have her swa^. 

, Here it was at last — a dark projection, with 
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unlimited flare of gas. Here was our door, with 
the epigraph “Boxes,” on which played un- 
steadily, a lamp. A few people were standing 
about, one or two entering, and yet on the whole 
there was not the furore we counted on. What a 
fragrance again as we entered the passages, 
skirted by wintewashed walls, and sprinkled 
ever so delicately with sawdust, — a fragrance 
compounded of orange-peel, and a delicate 
aroma of gas,.J;ogether with a damp vaultish 
savour, inexpressibly sweet. And then the 
check-taker; how courtly, how noble in his 
bearing (I believe him now to liave been a very 
eaijhy creature, sadly corrupted vyith gin) ; and 
above all, the Unseen Hand that so mysteriously 
absorbed our moneys into that awful window ! 

• Another mtment, and we arc in the theatre ! 
Exquisite scnsatiAi I Something between awe 
and thrill, and yet ravishing delight, cu- 
riously compounded, as the somewhat murky 
interior gradually opened on us. And yet, 
though uou? it was something approaching to 
darkness, yet then it was more a subdued light 
and delicious sense of mystery. It must have 
been a raw and cavernous temple ; somewhat, 
as £ now suspect, broken out into moist 
patches and damp eruptions, with an universal 
iiuwholesomeness as to the plaster. The green 
curtain was mean, and a little riigged, and 
an unwholesome air seemed to float trom the 
pit. But I saw none of these imperfections — 
it was all divine, sacred, and we gazed with in- 
etfable reverence, and waited for the dog. 
Dimly docs it now come back to us that there 
was not an overwhelming audience : which ^ndif- 
fcM'cnce to the claims of the drama ailecied us 
with secret w'ondcr. 

When our eyes had been satiated v^th the 
natural beauties of the scene, they found a sort of 
relief in wandering to the orchestra, which was 
now filling in slowly. I am bound to say, that 
the divine cloud did not seem to enclose those 
members of human society ; but stopped short 
with the stage. Still, though regarding them 
with a certain familiarity, and as more or less 
mortal, they seemed lifted above our humanity, 
and formed a link between us and that bri^iter 
sphere to which they led the way. Even their 
entrance — how mysterious ! — was out of the 
bowels of the earth. 

And yet, looking buck now, taking them for 
all iti all, I am afraid they were not what would 
be called an efficient orchestra. 1 fancy five or 
six was their full strength ; but no secret enemy 
can say that on that night they did not do their 
best. But the whole responsibility seemed to 
lie upon one member, whe seemed to ^ke upon 
liimself more duty than was perhaps necessary 
for the complete balance of the parts. He sat 
apart, and long before the performance com- 
menced, prcludised softly to himself. His in- 
strument was the cornet. 

lam confident the music he discoursed was of 
a liarsh, and what might be called an ad libitum, 
nature. None of the Band, 1 am confidkent, were 
shackled by the stupid conventionalities of notes 
or staves; and yet the effect seemed to be very 


beautiful. Too much — a responsibility almost 1 
unfair — seemed to be thrown upon the fehoulders j 
of the drum — I mean upoft the performer who * 
made that instrument discourse. He never re- 
laxed ; but when there was even a hint of fail- i 
ing, came in splendidly to the rescue. Someway 
the wielder of the cornet attracted Ine more 
powerfully. He seemed more conscientious; 
yet this might be fanciful. There was some- ! 
thing odd about his appearance that drew us to ' 
him with wonder. He always presented to us j 
who were above, a sort of second face, for he ! 
was abruptly and shiningly bald ; and the effect I 
to us, was as of a small private pool or pond, i 
surrounded with banks of rich verdure. He had 
a hopeless expression's though he were blowing i 
kimself steadily to his grave, and at the same time i 
a stern purpose in his blast, as though he were 
blowing a scanty subsistence for a numerous off- 
spring at home. A few scattered brambles grew 
upon his upper lip, in the nature of a moustache, 
and he affected us with sadness. 

It was a gloomy piece naturally, alas ! I speak 
of the cold maturer view — with that Forest of 
Bendy in the dead of night, and a good deal 
of losing of iheir way by belated parties, and 
much measured speech, recriminating, defiant, 
and in various otlier keys; and yet how ab- 
sorbing, how even fascinating, the whole history. 
How we sympathised with the noble Aubrey 
(he was captain in the French service at some 
indistinct period, when a large field of white 
facings was worn in front), who used literally to 
chant his heroic sentiments in a sort of mea* 
sured strain. And was he not proprietor of the I 
renowned dog Cmsar ? Aubrey — tlie name Cap- 
tain Aubrey, liow musical, how melodious ! It | 
embodied all that was chivalrous, grand, gallant. 
Even in the bearing of that other officer in the 
same regiment, a man in whose breast every 
spark of manly principle seemed dead, and who 
w^s consumed witli an unworthy jealousy of the 
noble Aubrey, even in him {he had large white 
faciugs too) we had that interest which attaclies 
to bold reckless villany. It was impossible not 
to admire secretly, awhen the noble Aubrey was 
forced into a duel with l^m and actually won 
the first fire, how he — was his name Lesparre, 
or something V that key ?— took his place with 
folded arms and without changing a muscle. 
We knew, as he kney well, that the noble 
Aubrey liad Ilk life at his command— and we 
gasped. A feeling, however, that was changed 
mto uncontrollable admiration when the u(mle 
Aubrey discharged his weapon in the air, re- 
marking at the same moment that “ thus it was 
that Aubrey avenged himself upon his friend.” 
Which admiring Iceling was in no wise dimi- 
nished by the fack that for the rest of the 
evening the air was charged with the sulphurous 
results of the explosion. 

From the way m which the Captain— shall we 
say Lesparre?— received this advance, wc gave 
him up. He must have been radically a bad 
man, and we were not surprised when the night 
drew on, and the noble Aubrey had to pass 

through the Forest of Bondy on urgent private 

• 
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affairs, to find this bold bad man plotting some 
unholy deed. We had no fair data to go on, but 
we could see from the scowl and general deport- j 
ment of Lesparre, that something was rankling 
in his breast. 

It came to the Forest itself — tlie depths of 
the Forest— a very flat scene, which came from- 
the right and left and joined in the middle; 
and at the same moment, to impai‘t a sense of 
coming hoiTors, the lights went down to a de- 
gree that hindered all view of what \vas going 
forward. And vet there was an artfulness in 
this enforced obscurity, for otherwise would 
have been revealed — at least, I now feel an 
instinct of this description— a cottage and .gar- 
den in the distance, witlj. other objects wholly 
inconsistent with the depths of a forest. The 
mists of years rise up between me and that 
lonely and sequestered place ; yet still T faintly 
rccal that we were present at the deed of bloods. 
The fact is, all gave way before the overpower- 
ing interest of the scene lliat foUowea, still 
vividly impiinted, even to the minutest particu- 
lars : the scene of the Midnight Cottage, with a 
real green door, and a real garden gate, and a 
bell, and general obscurity. 

What was it that made our heart leap so ? 
Not the skipping grasshopper music which was 
now being “ made” in the orchestra, suggestive 
of spasmodic walking, and which had somehow 
a strangely oppressive effect, — not the silent and 
deserted aspect of the village hamlet (the pro- 
prietors of the green gate and bell being locked 
in profound slumber), not the breathless expec- 
tancy of the House, but the distant bark or 
“ baying” (most exquisite music 1) of the Doo 
(induced by pressure on his tail) heard be- 
hind! At that sound a strange physical im- 
pulse of rising and sitting down again in our 
places took possession of us— a pleasing yet dis- 
quieting restlessness — with an ider. that force 
would DC requisite to keep us down in our 
places. Every eye was strained to the wing. 
And here, with a sbrt of joyous canter, his 
mouth open, and a great red tongue lolling good 
humouredly out, as the habii of Newfoundland 
dogs is, entered the Renowned dog Cmsar. 

At last I Splendid creature, so noble, so grand, 
so massive. Black and wliite alt over, shaggy, 
with his tail in a hairy and insolent cornucopia, 
and his hair, ears, and general person, swinging 
about him as he walked. *We buist into a tumult 
of delight as he jogged across, utterly indifferent 
to the lights and intelligent audience who were 
regarding his movements, and, oh ! wonder of 
wonders, reared himself on his hind-legs at the 
green cate, took a cord in his mouth, and rang 
the bell — at least appeared to perform that func- 
tion. For how were we toJenow that the cord 
had been artfully rubbed with some substance of a 
rich and savoury nature (it may have been drip- ! 
ping), or that the bell was rung behind, by no 
other hand than that of his master, the wicked 
Lc^arre ! But wait. There was more to come. 

lu him opens the green gate a domestic of 
the house, plainly roused from slumber, with a 
familiar bed-chamber candlestick in her hand. 


She looks round with inquiry for the human 
hand that, of course, has rung, and at last sees 
the faithful and intelligent animal at her feet. 
But mark wliat follows. The faithful and in- 
telligent animal (on unseen invitation from the 
base Lesparre) seizes the familiar candlestick in 


his mouth, and ambles off with it (still lighted), 
all liis coat swinging and shaking about him. 
Just at the end he stops a second (the base Le- 
sparre has got round in time^^and looks round 
over his shoulder by way of invitation, which 
motion has set the candle all awry, and has nearly 
lighted up his own tail — and then exit. De- 
lightful creature ! ' ^ 

It w^as only natural that on the disappearance 
of the noble Aubrey in the jfbrest of Bondy, 
something in the nature of an Investigation' 
should be set on foot. Was ‘it the Colonel that 
took the matter up ? Suspicion someway 
liglitqd (m the vile Lesparre, wliose deportment, 
lowering, surly, and with a general tendency 
to folded arms when questioned, did seem to I 
fortify the impression abroad. Why linger I 
over details? He is tried before some irre- j 
gular tribunal ; the case breaks down. Already | 
there is an air of triumphant villaiiy on his 
lips ; when hark 1 once more to the familiar I 
note at the side. The officers of the court look 
out anxiously in that direction ; a lane is opened ; 
and in comes, bounding, scampering, and his 
great red mouth opened with frightful ferocity, 
the noble Dog, maxing straight tor the wretched 
criminal. The ,,wretcYied criminal was seen to 
lift his two hands to his throat, no doubt for its 

? rotection (but in the days of later scept icism 
knew it was actual invitation to the animal to 
attach itself promptly), and then followed a 
most dfsircssing scene. The wretched criminal, 
when he found the dog was securely fixed in his 
handkerchief, sloped his back inward, held his 
arms out, as if in the natural agony .of the 
moment, and began to turn round and round. 
The noble dog held on firmly, and by the motion 
was 5wun» out in the air. Rounds of tumul- 
tuous applause from all sides. Still, strange to 
say, none of the court, or even of the soldiers 
in cicked-hats who were standing by, interfered, . 
but alcl seemed anxious to allow canine justice to 
take its course. Finally, without apparent reason, 
the strength of the vile Lesparre gave way, and 
he tottered to the grounds while the noble brute 

f ot over him and burrowed at his throat) and 
arked furiously, and at the same, time wagged 
the cornucopia, — although as if in apparent 
satisfaction. At the end of all, the music bray- 
ing on mournfully, the green curtain slided 
down inisad folds; t&ie members of the court 
formed in an exact semicircle round the dog and 
the vile Lesparre, now almost exhausted ; and, 
with feelings of alarm and terror, we saw 4 he 
soldiers in the cocked -hats pointing their 
I muskets with deadly aim at the prostrate form 
of tlie murderer of Aubrey ! 

As the curtain fell, a (ieeling of deep grief 
settled Oil us, tlilit we were never more to see the 
renowned dog, and that we were, as it were, 
parted from him for ever. But the audience began 
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to raise discordant cries, which were understood 
as a desire to sec the noble animal once more, in 
a sort of private capacity. And presently the cur- 
tain being drawn aside, to our speechless delight 
w'c saw him again; that is, his huge bluff head, 
and red jaws and longue, which it seems con- 
stitutional with him to keep on view, for respi- 
ratory ends. He withdrew it in a second, but 
reappeared a little suddenly, giving the idea of 
having been propelled from £}hind. He then 
stepped forth gravely and deliberately, and 
trotted across, swinging his coat in measured 
beats, until he reached the oth.er end. Then 
something appeared to irritate the huge flap of 
his car, and with a delightful aplomb, ne at once 
dropped into a sitting attitude, and with his hind 
paw proceeded diligently to alleviate this cuta- 
41C0US affcctittu. The ease, the absence of shy- 
ness, the happy ail* with which this operation 
was accomplished, would have done credit to 
any man of the world, were he traine|j in the 
very best circles. When the work was accom- 
plished to his satisfaction, he retired, pushing 
{ the curtain aside with his nose. 1 question if 
i this act, performed in a private capacity, did not 
I endear the noble animal to us, more than his 
j more elaborate performances. 

A troubled feverish sort of night followed this 
first mental trouble wc had known. Our hearts 
fluttered uneasily. The gorgeous lights of the 
scenic world danced before our eyes. Our neat 
and orderly chamber, otherwise welcome, became 
i odious and prison-like. In the morning wc 
I awoke, and came down with a heavy, Iieavy 
I w'cight upon our soul. To look back, it seemed 
; a blissful night, bathed in golden purple, pink — 

I what hue was it ? — light. And the dog! Thrice 
noble, grand, brave, gallant, lovable animal. 
Then came an internal soreness as we thought 
of him. 

In the middle of the day, our father took us 
away up to London : our aunt, over whom prin- 
ciple had now again asserted its sway, taking of 
i us a cold and stern farewell. 'Wc were going 
I home; there were joyful times approaching; 

I unbounded cake, a certain frecness in a money 
j direction, and a general license as to manners. 

I Home was always welcome , and with sucli a | 
I festival as a sister’s marriage ! And yet ojj this 
I occasionVc went forth with mournfulness. We | 
seemed to be leaving a friend. 1 believe — ^but I 
we did not dare even tc^whisper this — that if the 
matter were open to such an arrangement, wc j 
* would have cheerfully exchanged all our chance 
*• of future joys for one more night of canine hap- 
piness. A rash improvident contract, such would 
have been, but we would have entered into it 
cheerfully. Where was •he now, tljp noble 
creature r How was it with him in private life P 
Did he feast on the fat of the land, as a dog of 
sucli gifts should ? A hundred such questions 
as these entertained us, as wc were borne far 
away from him and Wear mouth. 

The family were ij^ all the flutter and con 
fusion attendant on the sister’s marriage. 
We were welcome, yet not very Jiiglily eoii- 


sidered. Would overlooked be too 'strong an 
expression? And yet our treatment, generally, 
verged in this direction. In fact, there was 
mantua-making on a gigantic scale going for- 
ward within me walls of the mansion, under 
the personal superintendence of our mother. 
This accounted for any apparent deficiency in 
the affections. Nor, in sooth, did we heed it. 
We were changed, and it was remarked that 
there was a moodiness in our bearing. Once, 
indeed, w'c broached the Dog, and volunteered 
u little narrative of that evening ; but they w^ere 
cutting out at the moment, and the fervent 
attention, after a moment’s affectation of listen- 
ing, wandered maj. 

The bridegroom wc took to amazingly. 
Plusher was his name — Joluf Plusher — a good 
fqjiow, honest, rough, Knd — he took us out and 
gave us treats. 0, now we liked bun ! Possibly 
next to the noble auimal Csssar, to whom our 
I hearts yearned more and more. And very soon 
we were tempted to unfold to him, the whole 
story of that splendid animal. Not only then, 
but often. Not only the mere narrative, but 
the most abundant details. He relished it. 
ijts attention did not wander. One day he 
proposed gifts— gifts of astounding value, to be 
measured by pounds — the object to be left to 
our election. What would we have ? Come ! 
We were not to be afraid, but to speak out. 
Come — a second time ! Wc began to blush and 
glow, and to drop our eyes, and finally murmured 
the “ Dog Cmsar,” 

“By Jove! yes!” said Plusher. “I’ll go 
down to-morrow, and see if the theatrical fellows 
arc there. Or, if they are gone, we can find out 
where they arc. We’ll get him, never fear !” 
There was something so noble and confident in 
John Plushcr’s manner, that it quite overcame 
us. Noble John Plusher 1 

Noble John Plusher arrived the next evening, • 
after we ha^ spent a day of horrible anxiety. 
This was the intelligence he brought. Two nights 
after the famous performance, the renowned 
Delaval Family haa d^arted abruptly, taking 
with them all their effects, which were of a 
portable character.^ Taking with them also, 
the dog Csesar. Perhaps this sudden disap- 
pearance (which was accompanied with secresy 
and mystery) i^ight be set down to disgust at 
the slender support accorded to their talents; 
but there was more probability in imputing it to 
a sudden call for^ niglitQr settlement of accounts, 
which it seems tlie proprietor — who had a deep 
acquaintance .with human nature — ^was accus- 
tomed to insist on. In fact, the Theatre Royal, 
Wearmouth, was usually taken on this preca- 
rious tenure, it being its lot to become suddenly 
occupied and as suddenly deserted, many times 
in the course of the jrear. It would have been 
supposed that from his acquaintance with this 
curious law, the proprietor would have been 
wary of his tenants. But somehow, the skilful 
Delaval Familv had contrived to disappear, taking 
with them all their effects, and the renowned 
Dog Cjssib. The noble creature, without any 
fault of his own, had departed under the odium 
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of not being able to meet bis engagements. For j 
obvious reasons, the Delavnl Family had declined 
to leave its address. There was no hope. The 
noble dog was lost to us for ever. Honest John 
Plusher had done his best. 

The marriage day came round. It was a 
great festival : a splendid occasion. All the 
neighbourhood rejoiced. We shone in apparel 
perfectly new ; for, with a delicacy which we knew 
few would appreciate, we could not bring our- 
selves to desecrate the blue and silver waistcoat 
which was sacred to the memory of the re- 
nowned dog. were in the habit of visiting 
that garment tenderly, as a relic. However, on 
this aay of universal joy, we thought it but re- 
spectful to dismiss any^ mournful feelings of 
a private nature we might entertain, and con- 
sumed, silently but st.eadily, large blocks of a very 
rich and moist wedding-cake, until we actually 
became inert and almost torpid. In the evening 
there w^as to be a dance — a small dance — which 
was anticipated with happiness. 

The day was long and w’eary, and the evening 
seemed to approacli very slowly. Honest Jolyi 
Plusher and his young wife wTre gone— were 
already miles away upon their road towards 
honest John’s counti^-liouse. The tears were 
over, the cutting out was over. Here is now ten 
o’clock at last, and the party is about to begin ! 

We had been a little uncomfortable towards 
four o’clock, and had gone to lie down ; but 
by the evening ^vere fresh again. The rooms j 
were lighted up, the company w'as arriving, 
and here was the music— a harp in a green 
baize paletot with a strap round it, a fiddle, and 
a cornet. Men from Chopkins’s, the eminent 
pastrycook of the district, who had “ the direc- 
tion” of the banquet, were already in possession 
of the place. I did not see them, but I heard of 
these things up stairs, as Iput on more festive 
raiment. For a moment, 1 thoyght of the 
blue and silver, as the draw^er was opened— as a 
change from the morning’s apparel the cifect 
would have been superb. It was tempting ; but 
a better spirit prevailed. 

Wc went down and wandered into the danc- 
ing room ; it was already full of lovely creatures 
— all flowers and general radiance. The men 
did not seem nearly such spiritual things. There 
they were, bowing, and going tbrougli their 
measures — a very pretty sight to look on, while 
the music played miJlodiouaijr. They were 
wedged up in a corner, a litltle uncomfortably; 
and it struck me that the harp, whose instru- 
ment, projecting at an angle, was rudely brushed 
at times by passing dancers, must have a weary 
time of it. But he bore it with an angelic pa- 
tience, as of one who was used to that sort of 
thing : while the cornet, wbo carried his instru- 
ment gallantly, holding it out dead horizontally, 
and blowing with a will — surely we should know 
him. What! The pool of baldness, and the 
banks of bulrushes fringing it — the sad blowing 
expression— why, we knew him at once, though 
only seeing him athwart the forms of flitting 
dancers! What a vicissitude of fortune was this! 


Surely the finger of some mysterious power was 
here ! Again our hearts began to flutter. 

As soou as the daucc had stopped, "we stole 
round to have a better look. It was he. Tiiero 
could be no mistake. His manner of discoursing 
the music, too, suggested the night. At first 
we thought of an introduction ; but, on reflec- 
tion, considered such would be a delay unneces- 
sary. So, we went up to him and boldly recalled 
to him the Wcannouth Theatre— and — the dog. 
He was confused, yet nobly ajjlmittcd the con- 
nexion. Wc entered freely in conversfition. 
He had indeed been attached to the Dclaval 
Family; but they were “a bad lot.” Even, he 
would go so far as to say, a shabby lot. They lived 
by defraiuling humble people who were strug- 
gling to maintain their famftics. The dog? 
Oh, yes. Clever enough, but notliing as a dog.» 

Here the leader tapped thb back of his fiddle 
impatiently, the harp was tilted back^. on to 
the shoulder of its proprietor, and they struck 
into the popular Fury Galop. 1 was left in 
the tortures of expectancy to know what had 
become of the renowned dog Cmsar. I would 
wait until the next interval ; and in the mean 
while, as I was standing thoughtfully, deter- 
mined not to lose sight of the cornet player, 
a massively built military person, coming round 
with express velocity, struck me heavily, and 
nearly flung mo across the fender. At hist 
the Fury Galop was done, and 1 drew near to my 
cornet player, with whom 1 might now be said 
to be intimate. He was good natured. I told 
him my story, lie sympathised with my affec- 
tion for the notle creature. He himself was not 
possessed of much information as to the present 
residence of the Dclaval Family ; but he had a 
brother Where ? where ? 

He hesitated a little; but he told me all 
eventually. Ilis brother, like himself, had had 
dealings with the Dclaval Family ; and, like him- 
self, had, so to speak, been betrayed by the Dclaval 
Family — sold, 1 believe was the word he used, 
which, though indistinct, conveyed to me the 
idea of horribly base treatment. This brother, 
the victim of the Dclavals, could give infor- 
mation on the subject ; but there would be, the 
coiwct player owned, much delicacy necessary 
in dealing with him ; for lie was a man of 
peculiar temnerament, rendered sensitive by his 
reverses, ana who had moved in far higher walks 
of life. At this juncture the harp again reeled 
back on its proprietor’s shoulder, and the Ivhole 
band struck vigorously into the opening bars of ^ 
The Lancers. A "set” forming close by, im- • 
prisoned me for a considerable period, but 1 
got free at last, and stood at the door burning 
for furtlysr particular^. 

As I stood, a voice was borne to my ears, 
which did, indeed, seem tuned in a familiar 
chord. It seemed that 1 had heard it somewhere 
in ilie past, a richly measured cadence, something 
like chanting. Good gracious what did this 
mean ? Events were crowding so tliickly on this 
momentous night I 1 struggled to the door, and 
looked opt. i saw nothing, beard nothing ; our 
mother wa^ sitting there in state outside, on a 
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cane-botf omed chair, to receive the company. It 
was perilous to speak to her. Where was the ' 
voice? Hark! There it rang out again! "Mr. and 
Mrs. Jenkinwaters 1 Miss Jenkinwaters ! Mr. 
Allred Jenkinwaters 1 Major Pumpes 1” Surely 
it was the voice of the noble Aubrey P But here 
was a stately man, in a ivhite tic and a whjte waist- 
coat, stepping up-stairs, with a bearing infinitely 
majestic, a herald to the Jenkinwaters family, 

1 could not recognise him. I should never 
have known hija. But the voice still rang 
musically in my ears. And yet there was 
a mournfulness in his deportment, an air of 
suffering and placid resignation in tlie way in 
which he went through hiS function, that was to 
melncxpressibly affecting. I longed to accost 
him, to enter into familiar relations 'mth him. 

• But 1 durst not ; for our mother was still sitting 
enthroned in the cane-bottomed chair. 

I got back to the cornet, with whom I was 
now off a footing of deep and confiden^al inter- 
course. " I have seen him,” I whispered. Mr. 

Lorimer is ” (The noble Aubrev was Lori- 

mcr in the bills.) “ Hush ! hush 1” said the 
cornet, looking round. " There ain’t no Lorimers 
here. Tliat’s the stage. Perkeboyes is Ais name.” 

"But,” said I, "Mr. Lorimer " I ain’t Lori- 

mer neither,” he said, a little pettishly. " Val- 
voni — Signor Valvoni’s my name.” Wondering 
at this eurious differenee in the case of those who 
were brothers, I was yet restrained from further 
inquufies by the manner of Signor Valvoni. 

Before the night was over, it was settled that 
my friend the cornet should arrange with his 
brother ; who was too sensitive* after his gross 
treatment at the hands of the Delaval Faniily, to 
endure any {illusion to the subject from third 
pari ics. lie would communicate the result at a 
pastrycook’s some two streets away. H(%origin- 
ally proposed the assignation at a public-house ; 
but that 1 firmly declined. 

Now it was that I missed the supporting aid 
of honest Joiin Plusher. The whole weight of 
the negotiation was thrown upon my shoulders. 
And yet the first thing necessary, 1 felt, was to 
put myself entirely in his hands, for away as he 
was. 1 was much pleased with the shape of this 
sentiment, and got it by heart in bed, the |^ext 
night ; though, indeed, I believe this putti^ my- 
self in his hands w'ns but an induccnYeut*to his 
putting something in my hands. Still he had 
promised, and so 1 determined to appeal to him 
m a^ianly way. This expression also struek me 
as being fine, and 1 got it also by heart in bed. 
The result of the whole was a letter composed 
after many hours of agony (the procuring the note- 
paper involving the siii of larceny), a strange 
production, made up of nmny tottering capitals, 
and suffering from ealigra^iic cramps tuld palsy ; 

" my dear john, — i hope you are quite well, 
and 1 hope sister Jane is quite well also, i and 
mama arc very well too. i met a man who 
heard of the dog— i wish you were here — to 
put myself in your hands in a manly way — ^far 
away as he was. pKasc write. 

“ Ever your affectionate and friendly orother.” 


It struck me nothing could be more delicate, 
or even elegant, than tlie way in which this was 
put. I read it over several times. I read it to 
my younger brother, who was lost in admira- 
tion, and sucked Ids thumb with wonder. I 
even— vanity getting the better of prudence- 
read it privatdy to Mary the housemaid. She 
kindly advanced me the sum of a penny on my 
own personal security, to defray the postage. 

By return, came a letter from honest John. 
Such a letter! I had not miscalculated his 
noble nature in putting myself so freely in his 
hands, far away as he w^as. Nothing could be 
nobler, grander, than his conduct. He said, leave 
it all to him ; he would manage it : and let Perke- 
boyes, or Lorimer, put himself iu direct commu- 
nication with him. He was xxp in town in about 
^ week. He kept thc^assignation at the pastry- 
cook’s ; in another fortnight, the renowned dog 
CsBsar had retired from Ins dramatic career, and 
become a member of our family. 

I believe the Delaval Family must have been 
in sad straits about tlus time, from the physical 
condition of the frame of the noble animal. Tliere 
had been a conjoined indifference in the public 
mind both to the family and the unrivalled animal. 
However this might be, they were eager to part 
with their dog. They parted with him for, I 
believe, a not extravagant sum, the amount of 
which the innate delicacy of honest John would 
never let me know. 

My mother naturally objected to receive the 
noble dog into her family, out she was a tender 
woman— is still, for 1 am glad to say she still 
rules our mansion— and gave way. After his first 
meal, consumed with a frightful greediness, the 
result of many days* abstineuce,be at once showed 
a disposition to enter into the most cordial rcla- 
I tions. He gained rapidly on all the members 
of the household. There was an honest biuutucss, 
a plain straightforwai'd manner, about him, that 
conciliated ml. He kept his great mouth and red 
tongue alwtiys on view, ana panted habitually, 
like a sort of canine stcam-cugiuc. He was so 
large and ^eat and stately : so reasonable, and 
so quiet : tliat it was impossible to overlook him, 
or consider him other than one of the regular 
members of the family. He asserted himself 
firmly, yet not obtrusively^ 

Strange to-^ay, he could never be got to go 
through any of hie dramatic efforU : such as 
ringing bells, or carrying fiat candlesticks iu his 
mouth. Any approaches in this direction he 
seemed to shuiras though it were a discreditable 
page in bis life which he would willingly blot 
out. His connexion with the Delaval Family he 
would have the world forget; he showed his 
sense of the indelicacy ot any allusion to the 
subject — which might take the shape of hanging 
an imitation bell-cord before his nose, or trying 
to encoura^ him iS take up a fiat candlestick 
in his mouth— by raising himself slowly on his 
feet, and walking slowly from the room. 

But he had other fancies and accomplishments 
wliich were very pleasant, and which, as being 
of an unprofessional nature, he never had any 
[objection to exhibit. On being invited to 

. a. ' 
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varied chemical composition — some containing 
only carbon and hydrogen, as the oil of turpen- 
tine ; others adding oxygen, as the oil of cloves ; 
and others containing sulpiiur, as the oil of 
garlic. But our present flasks are all filled with 
the fixed or fatty oils : the volatile or essential 
must wait their turn. 

By the discoveries of Chevreul, the father 
of the fatty acids, as he is called, the fixed oils 
are known now to have three invariable consti- 
tuents, oleine, margarine, and stearine— all com- 
pounds of glyceftne with fattv acid— and it is 
according to the greater or less proportion of 
one or the other that fat is more or less fusible 
or solid. Thus, oleine is liquid at any ordinary 
tcnf()crature, but margarine ^ is solid up to 
116 deg. Falirenheit, ana stearine up to 130 deg. 

•Fahreimcit.a An experiment on these two sub- 
stances mav be mode by those fond of chemistry 
and not afraid of evil smells or dirty fingers. 
Melt ^mc solid mutton fat in a glass gask, and 
sliakc it with several times its weight of bther. 
When cool the stearine falls in beautiful soft 
crystals, leaving the margarine and oleine in 
solution. Press out the soft mass of stearine in 
a cloth, and evaporate the liquid remaining : 
you will then get margarine and oleine together, 
if you press them out tlirough folds of blotting- 
paper. The residue, dissolved afresh in ether, 
gives pure margarine ; very like stearine, only 
melting at a lower point. Oleine is difficult to 
get pure. The best way is to freeze olive oil, 
when the margarine crystallises and sinks, and 
the oleine is left floating at the top, and can be 
skimmed off. The importance df all these dis- 
coveries, and which of the animal fats and vege- 
table oils have more or less of these compounds, 
can hardly be over-estimated, when we see their 
practical results in the beautiful candless which 
arc sold now at half the original cost, and more 
than twice the light-giving power, of the ancient 
wax and inuUons; and in the pure and bright 
burning oils — so pure and colourless that they 
reveal the secret of straw-colourcd gloves, and 
do not let them pass for white. 

There is scarcely a portion of the animal 
body that has not tat mixed with it, cither in 
separate masses, or indistinguishably ; as iqithe 
bones and fibrous parts of the body to ^e got 
at only •by certain processes ; but not many 
plants'^ yield oil. The richest are the cruci- 
ferous tribe, including the seeds of radish, 
mustord, rocket, cainellina (gold of pleasure), 
garden cresses, and rape, in tlie three varieties 
of Brassica napus ct campestris, the common 
rape ; Brassica praecox, summer rape ; and 
Brassica campestris oleifera, or colza. But 
these are not all good ^ for food or light; 
some of them being of the kind call(!d ** dry- 
ing oils,” as we shall sec presently. The 
quantity of oil to be got from plants and 
seeds varies, not only in different species of the 
same thing, but according to climate and cuh- 
lure ; still, for broad measurement, it may be 
said that nuts yield half their weight of oil; 
Brassica oleracea et bampestris, one-ilgrd ; the 
variety called colza^ in France, two-fifths; 


hempseed, one-fourth ; and linseed from one- 
fourth to one-fifth. The grasses and pea tribe • 
(gramineee et leguminosss) rarely give a trace | 
or oil ; only one of the former — the roots of i 
the Cyprus grass, which is not a true grass by 
the way— and two of the latter ; both foreign. 
One is called the oil of Behen,.froni the seeds 
of a plant ^oringa aptera) growing wild in 
Arabia and Syria but cultivated in the West 
Indies, and chiefly used in perfumery, ** to dis- 
solve out the odoriferous principle of the 
flowers,” being absolutely pure, mild to the taste, 
inodorous, becoming slowly rancid, and free from 
all acid : the other is ground-nut oil, from the 
Arachis hypogeea, a native of America. The pro- 
perties of ground-nut oil were tested by a kind 
of accident in Europe. A large cargo of nuts 
^ad arrived at Bremeif, aifd found no purchasers 
in their natural state, as good for luncheon or 
dessert ; so the importers expressed the oil, 
and then found market enough. Where the 
! ground-nut grows, that is, in tropical climates, 
the inhabitants eat the seeds raw, which then 
have a slight resemblance to haricot beans, or 
make them into a kind of paste-like chocolate. 
They are very pleasant when properly roasted, 
which is rather hard to get done down stairs ; 
and have the further quality of being wholesome 
and nutritious. The potato tribe, Solanaccse, 
give us henbane-seed oil, tobacco-seed oil, and 
oil of deadly nightshade; while the Rosacece, 
which term includes the peach, cherry, plum, 
almond, and the seeds of tne apple, are among 
the most valuable of all. But the king of the 
oil-yielding trees is the Olive; that dusky, 
dusty-looking, shadelcss, narrow-leaved, humbug 
of a tree, which disappoints every one so bitterly 
at first sight, and for which Europe is indebted 
to the Greelu of past times, who introduced it 
from Syria, where the Hebrews had long known 
its virtues. 

The salad-oil of commerce and our summer 
I dinners, is said to be got from Nice and Genoa ; 
we call it Florence oil, in a grand kind of gene- 
ralising way; but excepting the coarse ship- 
ments from Gallipoli, good chie^ for machinerv, 
we get but comparqf.ivcly little Italian oil at aD, 
and very seldom good olive oil unadulterated, 
even from Aix and Monfpellier, wliencc our 
I chief supplies come. Poppy oil, ground-nut oil, 
and oil of sesamum, adulterate our tabic oil; 
colza oil adulterates the second running of olive 
oil, for the manufactui^rs ; and colza oil itself 
is adulterated with various cheaper oils, but 
prmcipally witli whale oil. All of which may 
ne discovered by various chemical tests, by 
which the oil changes colour according to the 
kinds employed ; but by ways and appearances 
too long to give here. 

The oliveliarvest jit Aix is an important cir- 
cumstance in the local life ; on the good’ or ill re- 
sult of which depends the wett-beiug or misery of 
many hundreds of people. When gathered, the 
fruit is heaped up in barns and cellai's for a few 
days, to allow just the beginning of fermenta- 
tion to set in>; only the beginning ; for, if suf- 
fered to ferment throughout the mass as it lies 
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the one got by expression from the seeds of the 
Rieius officinalis, or Palma Christi, the other 
by expression and distillation by alcohol, from 
the seeds of the croton Tiglii. And what the 
first is our nursery knows too well in the hours 
spanning Christmas*day and Twelth Night to- 
gether in one arch of feasting, pleasure, morning 
tempers, rhubarb and magnesia, and the doctor 
with still nastier punishments. These arc the 
principal vegetable oils, of the fixed or fatty kind. 

The only animal oils, properly so called, are 
lard oil, tallow oil, and neat*s-foot oil : and these 
are obtained from the fats of the various beasts 
indicated— from hog*s lard, from sheep’s tallow, 
and from cow-heel : but tlic fats, or stearine, or 
adipose tissue, or by what name soever it is 
considered well to call them, come quite under 
another heading, and d<5 not rightfnlljr run iijto 
our oil-flasks. Lard oil is used for greasing wool ; 
tallowMjil makes the best kindsof soap; and neat’s- 
foot oil oils church clocks admirably, because it 
does not solidify at even a comparatively low 
temperature, and does not soon turn rancid. 

Tlie animal oils are few, and the fish oils arc 
not many ; but of enormous value. Pirst, therc^is 
train oil, wJiicb comes fiom the whale, the por- 
poise, tlie pilcliard, tlic seal, and others ; an oil of 
a brownish colour, disagreeable to the smell, 
used for lighting, for making soft soaps, and in 
the preparation of leather ; also, says historical 
ill nature, much valued as a w’intcr dram by Rus- 
sian sailors, to wdiom a jiound of tallow-candles 
is as welcome as a box of bonbons to a Spanish 
belle. The peculiar, and most peculiarly dis- 
agreeable odour of train oil, is due to the de- 
composition, during the homeward passage, of 
the animal matter attached to the blubber, by 
which is dcYeloped a certain fat composed of 
glycerine and pliocenic acid. Porpoise oil is 
very like wJialc oil. Cod-liver oil is got from the 
livers of the common cod, the dorse, the coal- 
fish, tlie burbot, the ling, and tl^c lorsk. In 
Australia, the liver of the dugoiig is used instead 
of tlic cod : but no dugong liver oil has found 
its way over here. Pish oil of various kinds is 
largely used for soap-making; and the famous 
Naples soap is made from^lish oil and potash,' 
iviiig a marvellous lather for strong beards ; but 
eforc any soap can be made, the glycerine of 
the oil must first be got rid of. -when the fatty 
acid is mixed with alkali, and soap is formed. 
In the case of glycerine soap, the glycerine is 
put back again, when it combines in a different 
manner. Diachylon plaster, an insoluble soap, is 
only lead and oil : and ammonia and oil is a “vola- 
tile liniment, forming a milky emulsion, aud used 
as a rubefacient in medicine.” Are there many 
who recognise in these majestic words our old 
greasy friend, tlie liarj;shoru and oil bottle ? 

Then there are the essential or volatile oils, 
found in vatious parts of plants ; in the flowers 
of some — as the orange-flower (ncroli), the dried 
clovc-bud (essential oil of cloves), tlie elder- 
flower, lavendcr-spikcs, rose-leaves (attar or otto 
of roses), jessamine, mignonette, camomile, and 


indeed in all sweet or strong-smelling flowers ; 
in the fruit of others— as the oil of bergamot from 
the ripe fruit of the Citrus bergamia, the oil of 
nutmegs (not the butter), extracted from the 
niaccvvhich is the inner lining of the nutmeg, from 
juniper-berries, orange rinds, and lemon rinds ; 
in tlie bark of others — as oil of cinnamon from 
the bark of the cinnamon-trcc of Ceylon (Laurus 
cinnamomum), oil of turpentine, distilled from the 
“ olco resin” of pine-trees, and when rectified and 
redistilled, sold as the camphinc which smokes 
so abominably when not sdificiently supplied 
with air, and which smokes more abominably 
still when it lias been left exposed to the air, 
by which it becomes rcsinificd again, and^uiifit 
for burning ; in the leaves — from orange-leaves, 
from the dry leaves of the Melaleuca cajeputi, 
known iis cajcpiit oil from the M^iluccas, oil of 
savinc, from the leaves of tlrj Juniperus sabinus, 
and others ; in the seeds of many, and in the 
roots of a few. But tlic essential oils‘ have a 
less 'varied usefulness than the fatl y ; and if a 
law was passed prohibiting the use of perfumes, 
there would then be very few distilled at all. 
But all arc not distilled ; for the essential oil of 
certain flowers, in which resides the perfume, 
or what chemists call the “ odoriferous prin- 
ciple,” is so delicate and evanescent that tlui 
only way to get at it is by imprisoning it in a 
neutral medium, as in the process called ciiffeu- 
rage. Scented buds and petals arc gently laid 
in perfectly inodorous grease, whieli tkus be- 
comes impregnated with the perfume. 

Oil has a peculiar facility for developing heat. 
If hemp, or w6ol, or paper, sawdust, rags, soot, 
shavings — what not of refuse — be smeared with 
oil and left to tlie free action of the sun and 
air, they will soon get hot, begin to smoke, and 
finally burst into flame ; which accounts for 
many of the apparently mysterious fires of mills 
and manufactories. And if linseed oil and 
ground magaiicse are “ triturated” together, the 
soft lump so formed will speedily become firm, 
j and take fire of its own accord. Oils are puri- 
I fied by sulphuric acid, by steam and hot air 
passing through them, and by tannic acid. Mine- 
ral oils, so called, are not oils at all, according 
tortile proper dclinilion of oils; they arc fluid 
hydro-carbons, with the addition, in the Burmese 
iiapliilia, of a considerable quantity of 'paraffine. 
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CHAPTBB. VIII. 

" Whbbb have you been, Julia?** 

Only at the school,** she faltered. 

“ Who was your companion home ?** 

“Oh, don*t be angry with me! It was 
Alfred.** 

* "Alfred! His Christian name ? You try my 
patience too hard.’* 

" Forgive me. I was not to blame this time, 
indeed! indeed! You frighten me. What will 
become of me F What have I done to be looked 
at so?* 

Mrs. Dodd groaned. "Was that young co- 
quette 1 watched from my window the child I 
have reared ? No face on earth is to be trusted 
after this P * What have you done* indeed ? 
Only risked your own mother’s esteem, and 
nearly broken her heart.’* And with thes%words 
her own courage began to give way; and she sank 
into a chair with a deep sigh. 

At this Julia screamed, and threw herself on 
her knees beside her, and cried "Kill me! oh, 
pray kill me ! bdfc don’t drive me to despair with 
such cruel words and looks !’* and fell to sobbing 
so wildly that Mrs. Dodd altered her tone with 
^almost ludicrous rapidity. 

after grieving me so. Be calm, child ; let 11 ;;^ see 
whether I cannot remedy your sad imprudence ; 
and, that 1 fliay,^fiay tell me the whole truth. 
How did this come abqpt ?’* 

, In feply to this question, which she somewhat 
mistook, Julia sobbed out, " He met me c-coming 
out of the school, and asked to s*see me home. 
I said * No thank you,* because I th-thought of 
your warning. *Oh yes!* said he, and would 
walk with me, and keep ikying he losed me. 
So, to stop him, I said "M-m-much ob-li|^, 
but 1 was b-busy and had no time to ^.* 
* Nor have I the in-in-dination,’ said he. ^That 
is not what others say of you,* said I— you 
know what yoU t-told me, mamma— so at 


p-puhlio.*** 


" Novi there was a foolish speech ; as much as 
to say nobody could resist him.** 

• " W-wasn*t it ? Aild n-no more they could. 
You have no idea how he makes love; he is very 
unladylike: keeps advancing, and never retreats, 
nor even'st-ops. * But I ask pou to be my wife,’ 
said he. Oh, mamma, I trembled so. Why did 
1 tremble ? I don’t know. I made myself cold 
and haughty. * I should make no reply to such 
ndiculous questions ; say that to mamma, if you 
dare I’ I said.** 

Mrs. Dodd bit her lip, and said, " Was there 
ever such simplicity ?** 

" Simple I Why that was my cunning. You 
are the only creature he is afraid of; so I thought 
to stop his mouth with you. But instead of that, 
my lord said calmly, * That was understood ; he 
loved me too well to steal me from her to whom 
he was indebted for me.* Oh, he has always an 
answer rdidy. And that makes him fswsk a 
p-p-pest.” 

It was an answer that did him credit.” 

"Dear mamma! now did it not? Then at 
parting he said ho would come to-morrow, and 
ask you for my hand ; but I must intercede with 
you first, or |pa would be sure to say * No.* So 
1 declined to interfere : * w-w-what was it to me P* 
I said. He begged and prayed me ; * was it 
likely yon woulii give hm such a treasure as Me 
unless I stood his friend?* (For the b*b-brazen 
Thing turns humble now and then.) And oh, 
mamma, he did so implore^me to pity him, and 
kept saying no^ man ever loved as he loved me, 
and with lus begging and praying me so passion- 
ately, oh so passion^ely, 1 felt something warm 
drop frbm his poor eyes on my hand. Oh I oh ! 
oh! dh! Whatecould X do? And then, you 
know, 1 wanted to get away from him. So I am 
afraid I did just say * Yes,* but only in a whisper. 
Mamma! my own, good, kind, darling mamma, 
have pity on him and on me ! M We love one 
another so.” ^ 

Ashowerof tender tears gashed out in support 
of this appeal ; and ill a moment she was caught 
up with Love’s mighty arms, ai^ her head kid 
on her mother’s yearning bosom. No word was 
needed to reooncUe these two. 

After a long silence, Mrs. Dodd said this would 
be a warning never to judge her sweet child from 
a distance again, or unheard. "And therefore,” 
sai^she, "let me hearfrpm your own lips how 
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fore, not your bare consent, of which I am sure, 
since my happiness for life depends on it, but a 
consent so gracefully worded. — and who can do 
this better than you ?— as to gratify the just 
pride and sensibilities of the high-minded family 
about to confide its brightest ornament to my 
care. 

‘*My dear fathei; in the midst of felicity almost 
more than mortal, the thought has come that 
this letter is njf first step towards leaving the 
paternal roof under which I have been so happy 
all my life, thanks to you. 1 should indeed be 
unworthy of all your gopdness if this thought 
cq^ed me no emotion. 

“ Yet I do bn* yield to Nature’s universal law. 
And, should I be master of my own destiny, I 
will not g(ffar frgm you. I have been unjust to 
Barkington ; or rather I have echoed, without 
thought, Oxonian prejudices and affectation. 
On mature reflection, 1 know no bett^ residence 
for a married man. 

“ Do you remember about a year ago you men- 
tioned a Miss Lucy Tountam to us as 'the most 
perfect gentlewoman you had ever met ?* Well, 
strange to say, it is that very lady’s daughter; 
and I think when ydu see her you will say the 
breed has an^hing but declined, in spite of 
Horace and his ' damnosa quid non.’ Her brother 
is my dearest friend, and she is Jenny’s ; so a 
moMSb happy alliance for all* parties was never 
projected. 

‘^Write to me by return, dear father, and be- 
lieve me 

“ Ever your dutiful and grateful son, 

"AiiFBed Hakdis.” 

As he concluded, Julia came in, and hesinsisted 
on her reading this masterpiece. She hesitated. 
Then he told her with juvenile severity that a 
good husband always shares his letters with his 
wife. 

“His wife? Alfred!” and she coloured all 
over. “ Don’t call me names,” said she, tunung it 
off, after her fashion. "I can’t b^r it: it 
m^es me tremble. With fury.” 

“ This will never do, sweet one,” said Affred, 

. gravely^ “You and I are to have no swparate 
existence, jow ; you arc to be I, and 1 am to be 
you. Come!"^- 

^ "J^o ; you read mey so much of it, as is proper 
for me to^ear. I shall not like it so well from 
your lips: but never mind.” 

When he came to read it, he appreciated the 
delicacy that had tempered her curiosity. He 
did not read it all to her, but nearly. 

“ It is a beautiful letter,” said she a little 
pompouser than mamma and I write. 'The 
Paternal Roof 1 !” But all that becomes you ; you 
are a scholar : and, dear Alfred, if 1 should sepa- 
rate you from your papa, I will never estrange 
you from him ; oh, never, never. May I go for 
my work? for metlpnks, 0 most erudite, the 
'maternal dame,’ on domestic cares h^ent, hath 
eonflded to her offspring the recreation of your 
highness.” The gay creatuie mpt him a 


curtsey, and fled to tell Mrs. Dodd the substance 
of “the sweet letter the high flown Thing 
had written.” 

By then he had folded and addressed it, 
she returned and brought her work; charity 
children’s grey cloaks : her mother had cut them, 
and in the height of the fashion, to Jane Hardie’s 
dismay; and Julia was trimming, hemming, 
etcetering them. 

How demurely she bent her lovely head over 
her charitable work, while Alfred poured his tale 
into her ears 1 How careful she was not to speak, 
when there was a chance of his speaking I How 
often she said one thiQg so as to express its 
opposite, a process for which she might have 
taken out a patent ! ^ How she and Alfred com- 
I pared heart-notes, and their feelings at each 
stage of their passion. Their hearts put forth 
tendril after tendril, and so curled, and dung, 
round each other. 

In the afternoon of the second blissful day, 
Julia suddenly remembered that this was dull, for 
her mother. To have such a thought was to fly to 
* her ; and she flew so swiftly that she caught Mrs. 
Dodd in tears, and trying adroitly and vainly to 
hide them. 

“What is the matter? 1 am a wretch. 1 
have left you alone.” 

“Do not think me so peevish, love ! you have 
but surprised the natural regrets of a mother at 
the loss of her child.” 

j “Oh, mamma,” said Julia, warmly, “and do 
you think all the marriage in the world can ever 
divide ydu and me, can make me lukewarm to my 
own sweet, darling, beautiful, blessed, angel, 
mother ? Look at me, I am as much your Julia, 
as ever; and shall be while I live. It’s a son 
who is a son only till he gets him a wife : but 
your daughter’s your daughter all— the— days 
—OP HEB MPE.” 

Divine power of native eloquence; with this 
trite distich you made hexameters tame; it 
^shed from that great young heart with a sweet 
infantine ardour, that even virtue can only pour 
when young, and youth when virtuous ; and, at 
the words 1 have emphasuied by the poor device 
of capitals, two lovely, supple ams were mina- 
ciously spreaR out like a soaring albatross’s 
wings, and then went all round the sad mother, 
and gathered every bit*of her up to the generous 
young bosom. ^ 

“I know it, I know it,” cried Mrs. Dodd, 
kissing her; “I shall never lose my daughter, 
while she breathes. But I am losing my child. 
You are turning to a woma^risMy ; and you 
were such a happy chilV l^cc my migivings, 
and these weak teai^ ; which you have dried with 
a word; see!” And she contrived to smile. 
“And now go doum, dearest: he may be im- 
patient ; men’s love is so fiery.” 

The nett day Mrs. Dodd took Julia apart and 
asked her whether there was an answer from Mr. 
Hardie. Jiilia replied, from Alfred, that Jane 
had received a letter last night, and, to judge by 
the contents, Mr. Hardie must have left London 
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before Alfred's letter got there. “He is gone to 
see poor Uncle Thoinas." 

" Why do you call him * poor ?' ” 

*‘01i, he is not very cleTcr; has not much 
mind, Alfred says, indeed, hardly any.’’ 

“You alarm me, cried Mrs. Dodd, 

“whatP madness in the family you propose' to 
marry into ?” 

“ Oh no, mamma,” said Julia, in a gr^t hurry ; 
“ no madness ; . only a little imbecility.” 

Mrs. Dodd’s lip Curved at this Julian answer ; 
but just then her mind was more drawn to 
another topic. A serious doubt passed through 
her, whether, if Mr. H^die did not write soon, 
she ought not to htnit his son’s attendimce on her 
daughter. “ He follows her about like a little 
dog,” said sdie, half fretfully. 

Next day, by previous invitation. Dr. Sampson 
made Albion Villa his head-quarters. Darting 
in from London he found j^^red sitting very 
close to Julia over a book. ^ 

“ Lordsake !” cried he, “ here’s * my puppy,* 
and ‘m* enthusiast,* check by chowl.” Julia 
turned scarlet, and Alfred ejaculated so loudly, 
that Sampson inquired what on airth was the 
matter now P 

“Oh, nothing; only here have I been jealous 
of my own shadow, and pestering her who *your 
puppy* was ; and she never would tell me. All 
I could get from her,** added he, turning suddenly 
from gratitude to revenge, “ was— -that he was no 
greater a puppythan yoursplf, doctof.” 

“ Oh, Alfred, no ; I only said no vainer,” cried 
Julia in dismay. 

“Well, it is true,” said Sampson, contentedly, 
and proceeded to dissect himself just as he would 
a stranger. “I am a vain man; a remarkably vain 
man. But then Tm a man of great mirit.” 

“All vain people are that,” suggested Alfred, 
dryly. ^ 

“nlio should no better than you, young 
Oxford ? Y* Jiave got a hidache.” 

“ No indeed.** 

“Don’t 'tell lies now. Ye cah’t deceive me; 
man, I’ve an eye L'ke a hawk.c And what’s that 
ye’re studying with her ? Ovid, for a pound.” 

“No; medicine; a treatise on jeur favourite 
organ, the brain ; by one Dr. Whateley.” 

“He is chaffing you, doctor,” said Edward; 
“it is logic. He is coachijng her ; and then she 
will coach me.” . / 

“ Then I forbid the chaff cutting young Pidant. 
Logic is an ill plaster to a sore head.” 

“ Oh, ^ the labour we delight in, physics pam.’ ” 

** Jinnyus ; 

Take care o’ yvur carkuss,” 

retorted the master of doggi%l. “ Atid that is a 
profounder remark than you seem to think, by 
your gasping, all of ye.** 

.the question by putting away the 
murmured to Alfred, “ I wish 1 
poor dear headaches : you might 
. V. least; you would, too, 

f you;i:&llf ^red me.” 


This sound remonstrance escaped criticism by 
being nearly inaudible, and by Mrs. Dodd enter- 
ing at the same moment. 

After the first greeting, Sampson asked her 
with meny arrogance, how his prescription had 
worked P “ Is her sleep broken still, ma’am? Are 
her spirits up and down? Shall we have to ^ 
back t* old Short and his black draught P How’s 
her mukis membrin P An her biliary ducks, an— 
she’s off like a flash.” 

.“And no wonder,” said Mrs. Dodd, reproach- 
fully. 

Thus splashed Sampson among the ducks : one 
of them &d not reappekr at all till dinner. Jima 
Hardie accompanied her brother by invitatidn. 
The general amity was diversified, and the mirth 
nowise lessened by constant passages af arms be- 
tween Messrs. Sampson and Alff ed Hardie; these 
were characteristio, and a few dried specimens 
will be (laid before the reader at a proper time. 

After tea came the first contretetnps. Samp- 
sonlikeda game of cards ; he could play, yet talk 
chronotlienUalism, as the fair caii knit babies* 
shoes and imbibe the poetasters of the day. 

Mrs. Dodd hhd asked Edward to bring a fresh 
pack. He was seen by his guardian angel to 
take them out of his pocket and undo them;, 
presently Sampson, in his rapid way, clutched 
hold of them; and found a slip of paper curled 
round the ace of spades, with this written ^y^ry 
clear in pencil, 

BEnOBMBSB THY CBEATOB IK THE DATS OF 
' THY YOUTH I 

“ What is this?” cried Sampson, and read it out 
aloud. Jane Hardie coloured, and so betrayed her- 
self. Ifer “word in season” bad strayed. It 
was the young and comely Edward she wished to 
save from the diabolical literature, the painted 
perdition ; and not the uninteresting old sinner 
Sampson. He proceeded to justify her preference 
by remarking that “remember not to tvump 
your partner’s best card, ladies,” would be more 
to the point. 

Everybody, except this hardened personage, 
was thoroughly uncomfortable. As for Alfred, his 
face batrayed a degree of youthful mortification 
little short of agony. Mrs. Dodd was proioundly 
disgusted, but, fortunately -tile Hardies, 
caught sight of his bunupg cheeks and com- 
pressed lips. “Dr. Sampson,” said ahe, with 
cold dignity, “you will, 1 am sure, oblige me by 
making m> more comments; sincerity is not 
always discreet; but it is always respectable : it ia 
one of your own titles to esteem. I dare say,” 
added she with great Sweetness, “our resources 
ore not so imrrbw that we need shock anybody’s 
prejudices, and, as it happens, I was just going 
to ask ^uHa to sing : open the piano, love, and 
try if you can persuade Miss Hardie to join you 
in a dueV’ 

At this, J!ine and JiUia h^ an earnest conver- 
sation at Iho piano, and their words uttered, in a 
low voice, w^ere covered by a contemporaiieoua 
discussion b^ween Sampson and Mrs. Dodd. 


Jm€. Ko, you mut not, 
ask me ; I htTe foreBirom 
theBe Tfuiit(eB. I haTe not 
opened my piano' this two 
yean. 

Julia. Oh, what a pity: 
music is BO beautiful : and ’ 
surely we can choose our 
songs, as easily aa our 
woidB ; ah, how mudbrnore 
easily. 

Jana Oh, I don't gosofar ' 
as to eall music wicked: but 
music in Society is such a 
snare. At least I found it 
so ; my playing wits highly 
praised; and that stirred up 
vanity ; and so did my Bing- 
ing, with which I had even 
more reason to be satisfied, 
fibres ! snares! 

vtfMa. Goodness me! T 
don’t find them sos Now you 
mention it, gentlemen do 
praise one,wbnt, dear me, 
they praise every lo^y, even 
when We have been sing- 
ing every other note out ot* 
*tane.* The little unmeaning 
compliments of society, can 
they catch anything so great 
as a soul? 

Jane. 1 pray daily not to 
be led into temptation, and 
shall 1 go into it of my own 
accord ? « • 

Julia. Not if yoti find H a 
temptation. At that rate I 
ought to decline. 

Jane. That doesn’t follow. 
My conscience is not a law 
to yours. Besides, your 
mamma said ’’sing;” and 
a pare nt is not to be dis- 
onfl^’Bd upon a doubt. If 
papiv were to insist on my 
going to a ball even, or read- 
ing a novel, 1 think 1 should 
obey; and lay the whole 
case before Him. 

Mn. Dodd (from a dis- 
ionce). Come, my dears. 
Doctor Sampson is getting 
00 impatient for your song. 


JSampsetu Hum! for all 
that, young ladles* singlug 
is a poor substitute for 
cards, and even for conver- 
sation* 

Mrs. Dodd. That depends 
upon the. singer, 1 pre- 
sume. 

/Sampson, Mai ~ dear — 
madam, they all sing alike ; 
just as they all w^te alike. 

' I can hardly tell one fashion- 
able tone from another; 
and nobody can toll one 
word from another, when 
they cut out aU the conso- 
nants. N’ listen me. this 
is what I heard sung by a 
lady last night: 

«!Ee un Da'ei n aa an ba 
By oo*eeeeyee aa 
VahUee, Vanllee, VauUee, 
Vawlee, 

Vanllee om is igh eeaa 
An ellin in is no. < 

lira. Dodd. . That sounds 
like gibberish. * 

Sampson, It Is gibberish; 
but it's Drydeifish in articu- 
lating mouths. It is : 

He sung Darius gr^t and 
good 

By too severe a fate 
Fallen, fallen, fallen, fallen,* 
'Fallen from h|8 high estate, 
And wUteitog in bis blood. 

Mrs. Dodd. I think yoh 
exaggerate. I will answer 
for Julia that she shall 
speak as distinctly to mu- 
sic as you do in conversa- 
tion. 

Sampson. (AU unconscious 
of the tap.) Time wUl show, 
madam. At prisent they 
seem lp he in no hurry to 
spatter us with their word- 
Jeily. Does some spark of 
pity linger in their marble, 
bosms? or do they prefer 
inaudble chit-chat t* inartic- 
late mewin ? 


Julia, thus pressed, sang one of those songs 
that come and go every season. She spoke the 
words clearly, and with such Tariety and intelli- 
gence, that Sampson redanted, and broke in upon 
thc~-»“ very pretty”— “ how sweet”— and “ whd 
is it by P” of the others, by . shouting, ” very weak 
trash very cleanly sung. Now give us something 
worth the wear and teaf of youtorginsg Im- 
mortal vairse widded t’ immorUd sounds^ that 
trhat 1 understand b’ a song.” 

Alfred ^i s is p ored, ”No, no, dearest, sing 
, something suitable tp you and me.” 

Out of the question. Then go further away, 
dear; 1 shall have more oourage.” 

He obeyed, and she turned over two or three 
music-books; and fiually sang from memory. She 
cultivated musical memory. Having observed the 
contempt with which mdl of seuge vis||: the sorry 
pretenders to music, who fure toneless and songless 
among the nightina^s, and anywhere else away 
from their books. How will they manage to sing 
in heaven f Answer m; that ! 

The song Julia Dodd sang on this happy occa- 
sion, to meet the humble but heterogeneous views 
of Messrs. Sampsonknd Hardie, was a simple elo- 
quent Irie^ song, called Aileen arQon.^hose bis- 
toxy, by-the»by, was a curious ondf £aidy in this 


it occurred to sofn^ a sou of 

Geol^ Third for his double; merit in having 

been bon^ and going to a balL People, who thus 
apphir .the ^e arts in modem days, are seldom 
artists; ac(X)rc^^ pan^te could not in- 
vent a ihriody ; so he cboUy stole Aileen aroon, 
soiled, it bgr inserting sordid and incongruous 
jerks into^me, refrain, and called the stolen and 
adulterated article Eobin Adair. Anartisaxbof 
the sainO hmey was soon found to write words 
down to . the degraded dit^ : and, so strong is 
Flunkeyistn^ and so weak is Criticism, in these 
islands, that the j^lluted tune actui^y super- 
seded me Clean melb^, and this sort of thing— 

Who was in Uflifom St the ball? 

, Sflly Billy. 

I smothered the immcHnl lines. 

I But IlLrs. Dodd’s severe taste in music rejected 
those ignoble jerks, and her enthusiastic daughter 
having the option to hymn immortal Constancy 
or mortal Fat, decided thus : 

When like the early rose, • 

Aileen aroon, 

Beauty in childhood glows, 

Aileen aroon, 

,Wben like a diadem, 

Buds blush around the stem, 

Which is the fairest gem ? 

Aileen aroon. 

Is it the laughing eye ? 

Aileen aroon, 

Is it the timid sigh? 

Aileen aroon, 

Is it the tender tone, 

Soft as the stringed harp’s moan? 

No 1 it is Truth alono, 

Aileen aroon. 

1 know a valley fair, ^ 

Aileen aroon, 

1 know a cottage there, 
e Aileen aroon. 

^ Bar in that valley’s shade, 

1 know a gentle maid, 

Flower of the hazel glade, 

Aileen aroon. 

Who ih the song so sweet? 

Aileen aroon. 

Who in the demoe so fleet ? 

V Aileen aroon. 

* Dear are her dianns to me. 

Dearer her laughter free, 

.Direst her constancy, 

* ^ ‘ Aileen aroon. 

Yoqth must with time decay, 

Aileen aroon, 

Beauty must fade away,^ 

aroon. 

Castles are sfldked in war, 

Chieftapis are scattered far, 

Truth is a fixed star, 

Aileen aroon. 

' i ' 

The Why the earnest hinger sang these lines is 
beyond the conception of ordinary singers, public? 
or private. Here one of nature’s orators spoke 
poetry to music wiUi an eloquence as fervid and 
debate as ever rung in the Forum. She gave 
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each Terse with the same just variety as if she 
had been reciting:, and wh^n she came to the last» 
where the thought rises abruptly, and is truly 
noble, she sang it with the sudden pathos, the 
weight, and the swelling majesty, of a truthful 
soul hymning truth with all its powers. 

All the hearers, even S^psou, were thrilled, . 
astonished, speU-teund: so oan one wave -of iih - 1 
mortal music and immortal verse (alas ! how j 
seldom they meet f) heave the inner nm when | 
genius interprets. J^ndge, then, what it was to 
Alfred, to wlmm, with these great words and thrll* 
ling tones of her rich, swelling, ringing voice, the 
darling of his own heart ^wed constancy, while 
her inspired face beamed on him like an angel’s.. 

Even Mrs. Dodd, ^ though acquainted with the 
song, and with her daughter's rarepowers^ ga^d 
at her now with some surprise, as well as admira-' 
tion, and kept a note Sarah had brought her, open, 
but unread, in her hand, unable to take her eyes 
from the inspired songstress. However, just 
before the song ended, she did just glance down, 
and Saw it was signed Eichard Hardie. On this 
her eye devoured it ; and in one moment she saw, 
that the writer declined, politely but peremptorily, 
the proposed alliance between his son and her 
daughter. 

The mother looked up from this paper at that | 
living radiance and incarnate melody in a sort of | 
stupor : it seemed hardly possible to her that a ’ 
provincial banker could refuse an alliance with a 
creature so peerless as that, But so it was ; and 
despite her habitual self-government, Mrs. Dodd’s . 
white hand clenched the note till her nails dented 
it ; and she reddened to the brow with anger and , 
mortiheation. 

Julia, whom she had trained never to mono- 
polise attentipn in society, now left the piano in 
spite of remonstrance, and soon noticed her 
mother’s face ; for from red it had become paler 
than usual. “Are you unwell, dear/’ said she, 
sotto voce. 

“No, Jove.” 

"Is there anything the matter, then?” 

“ Hush ! We have guests : our first duty is to 
them.”. With tliis Mrs. Dod& rose, and, endea- 1 
vooring not to look at her daughter at all, went 
round and drew each of her gues^ out in turn. 
It was the very heroism of courtlsy; for thmr 
presence was torture to her. At last, to her 
infinite relief, they went, and she was left alone 
with her children. She sent the servants to bed, 
saying she would undress Miss Dodd : and ac- 
companied her to her room. Theit the first thing 
she did, was to lock thd door ; and the next was 
to turn round and If'ok at her full. 

“ 1 always thought 3 ^ the most lovable child 
I ever saw ; but I never adnired you as I have 
to-night ; my noble, my beautiful daughter, who 
would grace the highest family in England. With 
ibis, Mrs. Dodd began to choke, and kissed Julia 
^eagerly with the tears in her eyes, and drew her 
with tiilfeT to her bosom. i 

" MxpW mamma,” said Ji^ softly, "what 
hash^nedr 


"My darling,” 'said Mrs. Dodd, trembling a 
Kttle, "have you pride P have you spirit?” 

"I think I have.” 

"1 hope so : for you will need them both. 
Bead that!” And she offered Mr. Bardie’s 
letter with averted head. 


; STRUCK BY LIGHTNINS. 

^ has teen computed that England, before the 
introduction of improved lightning conductors, 
did not spend less than from seven thousand to 
ten thousand pounds ^annually during war, and 
about half that sum in times of peace, in repairing 
damage done to vesi^ls, by ligi^tniug. In two 
hundred and twenty instances, collated by Mn. 
^ow Habris, the number of sailers injured 
amounted to ninety killed, anS about two hun- 
dred wounded. In ond hundred and twenty ia« 
stances seized, the value of masts and sails de- 
stroyed, scorched, and injured, was estimated at 
not Ijpss than one hundred thousand pounds. 
Between the years 1810 and 1818, thirty-five 
sail-of-the-liue, thirteen frigates, and ten sloops, 
were sunk or damaged by this awful agency. 
In the same time, about six hundred sailors also 
lost their lives by the same means, or were se- 
riously burnt and disabled. 

Tlie old lightning conductors used by ships 
were very insufficient ; they were ill applied, and 
of inadequate power. They consisted generally 
of small wire ropes leading from the truck or 
pinnacle of the ^ast, along the rig^gin^ to the 
ship’s side, so as to lead the h’ghtning into the 
sea. These ropes Were thought safer and more 
economical than more permancniconductors. The 
result was, that they were often destroyed, and, 
in casesVhere the lightning struck low down or 
obliquely on the mast, were utterly useless. In 
other cases, these ropes were chafed through by 
the upper rigging. * 

H.M.S. Hazard, applied with these imperfect 
conductors, was twice struck. In one case, her 
mast-head was split, and the copper sheathing 
ripped off her side. In the other, parts of 
two mast^ were carried away. In another case. 
Bittern, the main-truck was shivered, 
the royal-mast splintered, and no less thi^ eight 
sailors were disabled. ^ 

In 1839, an Admiralty coimtiiS’libn decided 
that these temporary conduetors were utterly in- 
sufficient; but it was not until many years later 
(thanks to the mighty Circumlocution Office, as 
usual !) that Mr.SnowHarris could obtain a hear- 
ing for the permanent conductor now used. His 

S laa was to incorporate with the masts a doable 
ne of ccayper plates of great electrical power, 
applied one over the other in alternating close 
joints, so as to yield to the movements of its 
wooden companion, and firmly embedded and 
grooved into it. Thes^ flexible metallio lines 
were ilnfdly connected with similar conductors 
fixed under the beams and in the body of the 
ship, and connected with all the great metallic 
masses enfployed in the framework of the ship’s 
hull, and, leaoing through that, to the outer sea. 
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^is conductor was thus made an integral por- 
tion of the sliip, and guarded the vrasel, at all 
hours and under aU circumstances, without the 
necessity of any human supervision. 

Of course the boldness of this scheme, but still 
more (in our great Ciroumlocutional country^ 
its novelty, led to a storm of opposition, and a 
pitiless cold drizzle sneers, it was ai^ued, 
with grave assurance, and the contemptuousness 
of assumed wisdom, that the copper would in- 
vite and accelerate the lightning ; that, from its 
position^ it would lead the fiery nuid chiefly to the 
body of the hull; that the frequent slant of the 
masts would often interfere with the line of con- 
duction, and produce varied and infinite damage. 

^To this, the clear-headed inventor calmly re- 
plied, that what we term liglitning is nothing 
but the explosive form of action in some occult^ 
power in nature^ exhibited when it has to force 
its way through resisting matter. If you gW 
this^power a free pass through pnresisting 
matter, you transform the explosive, deadly, 
and mysterious power, into a current of quies- 
cent fluid, and so avoid all harmful results ; and, 
Anally, that in whatever position the masts^ 
slanted, the line of least resistance, and one lead- 
ing into the sea, was equally provided for. Twenty 
years’ experience have since proved that ships 
thus fitted, though struck by liglitning in mi 
latitudes and climates, have escaped unharmed. 
Ships have been literally bathed in fire, blinding 
aiid*sulphurou8, the crew have seen thunder- 
bolts strike the masts and the deck, but the 
ship has escaped unhurt. 

Before the use of this excellent invention of 
Mr. Harris, shipwreck was not unfrequently 
caused by lightning* In 1814, the Peacock 
Eighteen guns) disappeared on the coast of 
Georgia immediately after a severe sthunder- 
storm ; and in June, 179$, the Resistance 
(forty-four guns) was blown up by lightning in 
the Straits of Bianca. 

The following are some carious instances of 
narrow escape trom the dreadful violence of this 
occult power, before the conductor was broi^ht 
into use. The Barfleur (seventy-four guns) was 
struck, off Toulon, Oct. 21, 1813 ; the fpremast 
was damaged all the way down, and the lightning 
even penetrated the gunner’s store-roocc^^and the 
ante-itiom of the powder magazine. In another 
terrible iffrrtmiaL the Goliah (seventy-four guns) 
was struck on August 29, 1802, in the West 
Inttes ; her foremast was disabled, and her other 
two masts shivered to atoms; she had two men 
killed and thirteen wounded, and the explosion 
went down to the door of the magaziqe, and even 
rolit the bulkhead. In 1797, August 12, off Cape 
Uorrenies,' the Thundezsr (seventy-four guns) 
was struck, the mizenmast wal splinted, some 
powder-horns hanging below deck were blown 
up, and the main-topsail was set on fire. July 
23, 1802, off St. Domingo, thq Topaze (thirty- 
six guns) was struck; the. mizenmast was . 
shivered and ruined, powder was blown up iu j 
the captain’s oabin^ two men were killed, and i 
many wounded. m i 

In the following cases, *the injqireq vessel was ' 


all but driven on shore. As, for instance, the 
Russell (^enty-four guns); she was struck 
Oct. 1,' 1795, off Bell^le, two of her masts 
were disabled,, a first-lieuteuant and two seamen 
killed, and many injured^; no sail could be set, 
and the vessd narrowly escaped driving on the 
enemy’s coast. Wlien the Squirrel (twenty- 
emht gunA on^Pebruary 23,^lo05\ was struck 
off Cape CoasCshe had a mainmast damaged, 
two men Wly hut*t, a plank in her side stove, 
and half her caulking lost; she made eight 
inches of water an hour, and was with difficulty 
saved. December 11, 1806, the Surinam (eigh- 
teen guns) was struck off Belleisle ; she suffered 
under complication of misfortunes, her maiu- 
mast'was split, fell, and stove in the decks, her 
pumps were split, two of her crew were killed, 
and tour badly hurt# A heavy sea was raging, 
and she was in great distress, bad to burn blue 
lights, and was ml but driven on France. Bven- 
ti^ly she struggled back to Plymouth and re- 
fitted. 

In many instances, ships have been set on fire 
by lightning, and have been with difficulty saved 
by the scared crew. Sometimes, the mast takes 
fire, at other tim^ the sails ; a vessel has been 
blown to be struck twice within an hour. On 
March 8, 1 7*96, the Lowestoffe (thirty-six gnus) 
was struck in the Medit^hrranean, one mast was 
shivered and another split, the ship was set on 
lire in various parts or the spars and rigging, 
three men were knocked off the masthead, two 
men killed, and many beaten down between 
decks. On June 24, 1804, the sheer-hulk at 
Woolwich was set on fire, to the great alarm 
of the .whole yard. On January 22, 1S07, the 
Swiftsure (seventy-four guus) was struck off 
Palermo, her foretop-mast was rent open and 
set on fire, and so also was her topsail, to the 
great jeopardy of the vessel. 

The instances of loss of lives at sea, by 
lightning, are very numerous, and before the 
introduction of the improved conductor, they 
were sometimes terrible indeed. In the case of 
the Bellette, struck in the West Indies, May 24, 
1825, her topmast was splintered, five men wei-e 
hurt, and no lcs| than thirty -six sailors were 
felled while hauling in the heaci-braces. When 
the Cambrian was struck4n the English Chamiel, 
February 2S|^I799, at the same time that Mie 
Fisgard frigate was struck also off the Eddy- 
stone, two men were killed In the former vessel, 
and twenty men were struck down on Heck; 
and on Septcmiber 8, 1799, the Thunderer was 
struck, two of the masts were injured, one man 
was lost overboard, several were badly hurt, 
and all the watch in the maintop were para- 
lysed and obliged to be lo^g^dNKiwn by ropes. 
When the Captain j|p€ventv-fouT guns) was 
struck iu the Eng|jsh Channel, August 27, IS09, 
not ouly was the foremast splintered, but lour 
men were killed and twenty-four knocked down. 
A more terrible calamity happened to the Re- 
pulse (seventy-four guns), just refitted, and one 
of Sir J. Hood’s best ships in his Mediierraiiean 
squadron, struck off the Catalonian coast April 
13, 1610. She had to throw half her sails over- 
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board, to put out the fire, and had eight men 
killed, and nine hurt. The San Josef (hun- 
dred and twelve guns), struck in the English 
Channel, December 11, 1803, furnished a cu- 
rious instance of the , action of the electric 
force, for all the watch on’ deck were benumbed. 
When the Sappho (eiffhteeh guns) was struck off 
the Western IsJ^ands, February 9, 1820, her 
foremast was shivered, two men were killed on 
the spot, four more died soon after from the 
shock, four wei^ lost overboard, and fourteen 
were wounded. In another case, the Sultan 
(seventy-four guns), struck off Mahon, August 
12, 1808, the jib-boom was shivered, seven men 
were killed on the spot, and three were 
wounded. 

We now select «a different group of c^es, 
iastances where ships havebeeu struck at cntical^ 
moments, and in singularly unexpected places. 
For example; one half of Sir J. B. Warren^s fleet 
was disabled off Toulon, just as they were hoping 
to pounce on the French vessels. Again, three 
of Lord Exmouth’s vessels were crippled in 
1813, at the same place, and under similar cir- 
cumstances. The Glory (ninety-eight gUns)J 
was struck and crippled off Cape Finisterre,! 
July 17, 1805, just before Sir Robert Calder’s 
encounter with the combined fleets of France 
and Spain. A still m6re singular case was that 
of the Duke (ninety guns), struck off Mar- 
tinique, June, 1793, when actually under fire of 
a battery. ’ Her topmast was shivered into 
sniall pieces, her mainmast was split through, | 
her . sails were torn, and her deck was covered 
with hhips. Even more unfortunate was the, 
Guelriere (thirty-eight guns), struck off Charles- 
ton. She soon after, though much injured, 
engaged a large American frigate, and wasi 
taken. 

'We pass to curious phenomena attending' 
these fatalities. On the 23rd of July, 1841, 
the Acteon was struck off the coas^of Central 
America. The vessel was running with square 
yards, under dark clouds and heavy squalls of | 
rain. Suddenly, a treiuendous crash of thunder i 
broke over the maintop, and the lightning ran 
in a luminous stream dowq the conductors. 
There* seemed to be, no interval between the 
flash and the report. * The carpenter, standing 
with his back against the pum^winches, and 
near the mainmast, compared the sound to a 
ship’^ broadside. The ship shook under it, and the 
cutlasses, stowed round the m^mast, rattled. 
It was accompanied hr a loud whizzing sound. 
The night was terribly dark, and a heavy sea 
raging. The conductor was uninjured, and no | 
harm, was done. 

The Beagld (c 0 ii;;;<>ws) was stmek, in August, 
1832, when at anchor dfi^onte Video. The ship 
was suddenly enveloped in a |>laze of fire, accom- 
panied by a simultaneous 6rash. The ship 
trembled j.tjhe mast appeared a pillar of fire; 
ihe^^am^ jly^er the gun-room, along which the 
copj^l^as^d, vibrated, and as the lightning 
^^g it, there was a sound as of rushing 
jT^^^^nissing sound was also heard. In 
1842, the Beagle was again struck, off 


South Australia. An officer was at the time 
within a foot of the masts, but heard nothing 
blit a vibrating rattle. The noise has been 
sometimes compared to the hissing noise of I 
boiling water. 

• On the 26th of September^ 1846, the Fisgard 
(forty-two euns)' was struck, while at pohor in j 
the Niegualiy river in the Oregon territory* A 
double stream.fell ou the vane spindle, and on the 
lower mast. The copper spinale was fused, and 
a minute red shining globule formed at its ex- 
tremity. The report was compared to a double 
broadside. .A boaiswam’s mate, standing abaft 
the mainmast on the starboard side, was for 
the moment blinded 4)y the intense light, and 
knocked down ; while amidshiprpanfelt himself 
thiiist aside by the expanded uir. An officer 
standing in one of the berths with hjs elbow on •' 
the case covering the conductir, heard a sound 
like a pistol-shot, but felt no electrical shock or 
any otner inconvenience. Fine-trees on "shore 
were det *6n (ire, and, from the coast, the ship i 
appeared to he covered with Are, and the whole | 
air to be alight. At the moment of the report, a | 
death-like silence fell upon the men. Those 
who were smoking, involuntarily laid down their 
pipes ; and the band, which was performing on 
the quarter-deck, suddenly ceased playing. The 
first impulse of the men was to let water into the 
ship for the use of the engines, under an fm- 
pression, from the awful violence of 'the dis- 
charge, that fire roust instantly break out. Ck£-of 
the lieutenants, 'at the moment the lightning fell, 
was speaking to a sailor about the couductor. 
The crash was dompared by him to the sound 
of five hundred simultaneous broadsides. 

In another case, the sound is called “ a friz- 
zing <teound in a third, **Uke the* whizzing of 
musket-balls.” In all these cases, it was not 
the lightning^tbat was seen to run down the con- 
ductor. The stream seen, is a harmless lumi- 
nousness, following, and consequent on, the 
electric fluid. The most sensitive inflammable 
powder cast upon this luminousness would not 
take fire. Electricity itself, Wheatstone proved 
to move at the rate of five hundred and seventy- 
six thousand miles a second; its light lasts 
only •about the one million five hundred and 
fifty-tv(p thousandth part pf a second. 

In many cases, lightning has exploded'in the 
sea close to a vessel without ispyiSa/g it ; it is 
often attended’ with a su|fbcatmg sulphurous ^ 
smoke. The theory of the conductor, is, to ’re- 
ceive and mitigate the shock of the electric 
discharge.;’^ It receives and transmits much of 
the electricity of the clouds without any report. 

' It is then that the conductor becomes luminous. 
Ilie discharge follows from the redundant fluid. 
When . it^meets^ with unresisting facile com- 
duetors, such as the metals, it ie robbed of its 
harmful and explosive power, and turns to m 
evanescent lummous current. It is only in 
iU-conduoted matter, such as air or wood, that 
it rends, slays, and detonates. ' 

In fact, the lightning sUriking a conductor, 
is treated Jjke a aetected thief at a theatre, who 
is hustled a]|^ passdd safely out between ah 
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avenue of constables into tlie open street, where 
he can 4o no hartn!. * 

Valuable, howeveti as the lightninj; conductor 
has proved to ships, it cannot guard against 
exceptional electric pbeiiomena. No human 
science can, for instance, defend aj^tnst meteor- 
elites. St. Elmo lights will still bum harmless 
as glowworms on the masts, and the store-room 
man’s china will still suffer from the . aerial 
broadsides of thunder shochs. But to all in- 
tend and puf^ses vessels armed with con- 
ductors are now safe. We no longer hear of 
ships suffering as the Chichester revenue-cutter 
suffered, that was strffek on the 7tli of Fe- 
Iffuary, 1840, in Kilkerran Bay, The unfor- 
tunate little ci%ft was all biit destroyed. Her 
topmast was shivered into laths, five feet of her« 
mainmast were* split out, and the rest wa^ 
charred, her hedfti was destroyed, her bulk- 
heads and berths were smashed, h^ bulwarks 
were blown out, all her china and glass was 
destroyed, part of her deck was raisira off her 
beams, her hold was filled with smoke, and her 
compasses were destroyed. • 


MISUNDERSTANDING. 

Soi^iE people are born to be misunderstood. 
They are like shot-silk— no one can define their 
shade and colour: or like those Athenian ; 
images to which Alcibiades compared Socrates— I 
satyrs outside, but a god withip. It may be the 
other way sometimes, when a porcelain Apollo 
closes over a coarse clay demon: whicli is 
being misunderstood in the sense of taking 
fustian for velvet, and accepting my wife’s un- 
doubted paste for brilliants of the nnelt water. 
A*sense of which no one complains, or points 
ottt to his neighbours the manifest injustice done 
to truth thereby. 

How much pain and tronble come to us in life 
from that simple fact of being misunderstood ! 
Old friends divided, homes made uncomfortable, 
marriages broken off, and many a slice off the 
pudding of prosperity forfeited, merely for the 
sake or not being able to speak one’s nmther 
tongue in such fluency and precision as diiail 
ensnr^ our being accurately comprehended— 
merely fo^4bGk.^kc of living in a state of 
^lingual apehood, to(} cunning or too stupid to 
telf out frankly what we want, and what we 
would be at! Look at tliat fool of a brother 
of mine : if ever a man loved, as women care to 
be loved, it was he : and, unless I dream, Mary 
loved him, reasonably well. There was abso- 
lutely nothing in heaveif or earth that should 
have stood between them. They*tvere of 
suitable age, and my brother’s prospects were 
quite up to the mark of Mary’s expectations; 
our fatnor would have consented, and hers 
would have said, ‘‘Blcsh ye, my children,” 
in a suffusion ' of tenderness and gin-and- 
water, proper to thct occasion. But my orother 
was one ot those provoking beings who believe 
in mares’-nests and the golden qufuMes of silence 
at thh same time— dangerous beliefs to go to- 


gether— afid when he met Mary walking arm-in- 
arm th the moonlight withvthe young cornet of 
dn^biu, quartered at the xnarKet-town half a 
dosen imles off, he jumped at onoe to the con- 
cision that they were engaged-^*' Oh dear yes ! 
and that be shoiud only expose himself to a humili- 
ating defeS if he entered the lists with such a 
rival.’^ They were talking low and iu whispers to- 
gether, he said, but not so low that he did not 
hear dear, good Mary !” in a fervent voice flung 
out like a caress on the air, as hq passed; ana 
though moonliglit is iiot sunshine, yet it was 
vivid eutPiigh for him to see the young cornet 
take her hand in both of his, and press it ardently 
to his lips. Of course the thing was settled 
in that ridiculous head of 'his, and no preach- 
ing of mine or any efther person’s could change 
him. He shonld ask for no explanation, and volun- 
teer none. Mary was quite free to bestow herself 
where she liked: he aid think, indeed, that slie 
had preferred him, but he had been mistaken, 
that was all ; and when he imagined that she 
had encouraged him, he had misunderstood her 
infentions. He did not accuse her of anything 
I v^ng ; she was free, as he had said, and why 
not the cornet as well as any one else? He 
might have been unwise not to have declared 
himself in time ; but after all, a love that grows 
up like Jonah’s gourd in a night, and less than a 
night — ^tbat grows up. only between the question 
and answer, the — ” Will you,” and " Ask papa,^ 
—was not of much value m his eyea. If she Im 
loved him, she would not have wanted liis inere 
words to have confirmed her heart ; she would 
have waited patiently for the hour of ripe expla- 
nation, and have held herself true to their implied 
promises. So, acting on this train of thought 
and feeling, my brother kept himself aloof from 
I poor Mary ; at first with the air of a martyr, then 
gradually darkening to the air of an assassin ; till 
I the misun^rstanding came to be a quarrel, and 
the quarrel came to be a feud, and Afary was 
sent off to her aunt’s in London, to recover the 
health and good temper which had unaccount- 
ably deserted her for the last few months. She 
recovered both before the year was out ; when 
she married the curate pf the district church 
where her aunt had sittings. The young comet, 
for his part, MT qff with ner sister : the^ father 
not coming to the point of suffusion and gin-and- 
water over his “long sword, saddle, bridle;” 
aud it was whin he was pleading his cause with 
Mary, and canvassing for her mfluence* iu his 
behalf, that my brother met them sauntering up 
the green lane together, with her hand in his, 
and “ Dear, good Mary” fervenjj^ whispered as 
he passed. Five minut^MSdhonest English 
talk would have enligli<iraed his mind, and pre- 
vented his very natnial mistake from bearing 
fruit : but my brother preferred dignified silence, 
and lost his bappines^ his home, and his wife» 
beoausc the Moors once said “Speech is silver, 
but Silence is golden,” and he chose to add 
“Amen” to the creed. 

There was another misunderstanding of the 
same kind, and almost os painful, that hap- 
not so bug ago. There were two dear 
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friends ; never mind who they were; perhape 
one oC them was thyself, pmaps not; the 
personality can interest no one. Weh; these 
friends were very dear ; they had stood shtmidhr 
to shoulder in more than one battde of life smd 
human difficulty, and no one thought their love; 
had the capacitjr dksolution in it. They were 
counted as entnely united as if the church had 
pronounced its blessing over them, and^he law 
had amalgamated their lives and fortunes in one. 
Their very security made them caroless, and 
their reliance led them into hardihood^ and 
hardihood turned to danger, and dangw deepened 
into ruin. What was it but the hardihood bred 
of security over-sure, that suffered a third person 
to come within the cnarme(]^, circle, and imperil 
the sweet harmonies which had so long made 
that pleasant way of human going, like a pathway 
througli the garden of Eden ? Had they feared 
more, they would have guarded closer ; and had 
they allowed for the power of failing, they would 
have cared for the continuance of holding. A 
busy tongue which spared no one, wove subtle 
meslies of doubt and intrigue and falsehood 
round them: meshes so perseveringlj and so 
subtilcly woven, that at last the strong heart of 
faith was captured, and the poisonous seeds of dis- 
trust were^own over the pathway of their love. 
At first india;nant denial ; then wounded surprise 
that such things could be held in any manner 
worthy of discussion or refutation ; then the 
coldness of pain ; then the bitterness of death 
creeping ip between them, and chilling them to 
the heart for ever. The bitteraess of death 
indeed! — their love never rising up into life 
from that terrible bier of misunderstanding 
again ; all to have been prevented by a frank 
facing of the danger, and an analysis of what 
was truth and what was falsehood in the tangled 
tissues that enveloped them. Ah me I If uiey 
had but spoken out and freely ! If thfey had but 
believed in the gold of speech and the leaden 
dnlness of silence ! 

There is the proud and yet sensitive man who, 
with a facile heart and a norror of scenes, nine 
times out of ten wraps himself foufid in a mantle 
of unusual reserve andcCbldness, simnly to hide 
the weakness which he could not subune if once 
he gave it its head. Yet he gef^ie character 
of being a cross-mined uni^ling old cynic, 
selfish, perhaps^ and stingy; when ml the while 
his soul is melting with tenderness, and his| 
heart SweUing wi& sympathy. He is one of; 
the misunderstood of life ; one of the coarser^ 


and see the form of tfiS god Within. What 
wonder, then, if the coarselslay image be ac- 
cepted in its integrity, and the hidden divine 
not even . suspected ? This is the man who, 
Vfhen a favour, grants it with so much 

apparent jfejrliness that he destroys half the 
value of He is not surly at all; ‘he 

is only shoeing too plainly tiiat he 

feeb iliir ybi^ necessities and is glad to relieve 
scold a beggar roundly, but his 


are more tender than his words, and his 
hand more JLiberal than his tongue : he speaks 
hamhly to lus littlp daughter, in the time of 
r^roof for wrong doing, but he has to restrain 
Uhisflf not to catch her in his arms, and tell 
her that he forgives her, and that her sin was 
but; a feattierb weight in the scale of human 
and tntreat her to be happy again, kiss- 
i^^away her tears. His 'little daughter sees 
nothing of this. She only cries, and tells her 
younger brother in confidence thS; '*Papa is so 
crosaand angry, and lias scolded her so hard,” 
and mamma, who is.no keener sighted than the 
rest, lectures him with dignity on tlie aiiifulness 
of over-severity, imd how parmital love ought to 
temper even parental justice. Dd you think the 
f»oor fettow has no grief at this lifelong mis- 
understanding of his true self Do yon think 
he does not read Andersen’s tales with s^ret 
meaningL meditating mournfully on the moral 
contained in the bam-yard trials and sorrows of 
the Ugly DuckP Only that with him, poor 
wretch, the time of swanhood will never arrive 
in this life; if ever he emerge— or when he 
emerges ratlier — from this body of disfavour, it 
win be with wings borrowed from God’s angels. 

Another clay image, whose inability to articn- 
I late makes him sorely misunderstood, is the 
[humorous man of ungainly bearing — the man 
whose playfulness is grotesque, and whose live- 
liness is elephantine, who flounders wheartife 
means to skip, and comes down upon all your 
corns when he only wishes to cut an ailede pigeon 
merrily; the man who insults you wlien lie 
wants to be funny, and whom you knock down 
unavoidably — being but a weak son of Adam 
in your own flesh — whenever he attempts to 
pass a j&ke upon you. Our poor humoroqs 
man of ungainly bearing goes through life in a 
sadly Ishmaelitish way ; so far, at least, as tills 
fact of every man’s hand being against him, 
though^ poor soul ! his is against no one. But 
what can be' done? In that suggestive history 
of the lapdog and the donkey, where the,smaller 
beast love and caresses and pleasant bits of 
sugar and dainty strokings of nis blunt blac^ 
nose^ ^he bigger brute got only thumps on his 
hard bide, and twitchings of his long ears, and 
angry upheavings of voice and limbs, and*a pal* 
sioiiate disclaimer of bis attempk^fTOdmonstra* 
tions. Oor friend, cutting tiles de pigeon as an 
elephant or bear might, is the donkey of the 
fable. What you will bear with smiles and 
pleasantness and waggings of your russet beard, 
from tbi^t smart little fencer who tips his rapier 
; with a diamond point that flashes more than it 
wounds, a|5d who pink# you so lightly in your 
sword-arm with a grace that is irresistible, you 
receive with vew different mamfestations. When 
the pretended feint is a clumsy blow that sends 
you sprawling, and when the diamond-pointed 
rapier is exemanged for a gnaiied and knotted 
bludgeon, used to show how dexterously that 
gadfly can be switched, off yDhr nose, what can 
you do, bnf khock the poor donkey down, and 
use his own bradgeon about his own ears P ^ 

I As a lover, the awkward man of tender inten* 


f 
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tions and playful mind ia & . aiglit. ^hat the 

S oor maiden who loves him ibr his good qua- 
ties, but who shudi&xs at his asinine— imt 
she feels when he begins his playful pranks 
about her surpasses the power of any leather 
plucked from tiie wing of mortal goose to de- 
scribe. He pokes at her with his forefinger, 
making dabs at her waist or her back, nothing 
^guimng, where another would have squeezed 
her hand surr^titiously, and no one in the room 
the wiser; he Aides her bobbins and her scissors 
behind sofa oushions, and puts her to the public 
shame and confusion of beseeching him for their 
ijmstoration, he smiling Imbecilely, and den 


hidden them ift the hoQow of his hand to have 
given them back slyly: he follows herabou^ 
like a dog— all* for genuine wholesome love— 
but Jove in the raw, kfve unpolished bjr tact, 
love loving clumsily, like tlie donkey •with all 
four legs on his master’s lap, playing at Skye 
terrierism, or King Charles’s dainty doghood. 
He jokes with her incessanUy, but he is uways 
either rude or silly — sometimes both— he, poos 
fellow, meaning to be neither — meaning only to 
be witty and lively and playful and e^eanng, 


alone and hold his tongue before people^ .!” sighs 
Henrietta, plaiting her hair at night to 
make it wavy in the morning; and what a 
pity it is that he is so stupid and awkward 
when he is so good and clever !” It is pleasant, 
though, to bmieve that Henrietta’s husband 

g roves himself a far more endurable fellow than 
er lover had been; forborne is the place where 
the inner god shows himself most clearly through 
the coarse clay covering; so that one forgets at 
last to fret over the ugly modelling of the outer 
image, for love of the gracious form and teuder 
shading of the hidden. 

Another kind of man who gets much mis- 
understood, is the man of vehement manners and 
big words ; whose social creed does not include i 
self-control in outward seeming, but who thinks { 
it no harm to truth or virtue if he put %n the 
^likeqess of an ogre simply to express tWfeelings 
oT^ man. To hear him descant on the enormity 
of the bfitl^^eaheending him an inferior bit of 
well ! it migl^ have been the conscriptiop 
of the Foies, or General Butler at New Orleans, 
that he was speaking of, to judge by his violence 
of voice, and his wildness of gestufe, and the 
•cannon-ball quality of « his epithetsi He pays 
the penalty, of course ; we all pay our respective 
penmties m this world,^due from ii^eriection. 
He soon becomes notorious for baling the worst 
temper and being the fierce8| and most angry 
character of his circle. His oircle misunderstand 
him ; and very naturally. In reality he is a jovial, 
free-hearted, opeu-handed, impulsive savage — a 
natural man, not softened by grace or made 
spherical by civilisiition, but retaining the child- 
like frankness and« undisciplined e^ession and 
angularity of individualism, belon^g to the true 
sava^, who asks no grace from man, and gives 


lions; , Another form of this vehement Inanis 
the ana^ philosopher who rails against evil 
with , vigour of a Bemoerges hurlifig in- 
herited thunderbolts; but who somehow ma- 
nias to sUp^ into his philosophy so much of in- 
difidual fteiii^ that his wrath against wroim-, 
doing is tak^ for selfish animosity, and he 
loses all the grandeur of his philosophy in the 
littleness of his personalities. 

Mutual Shyness is often the cause of long and 
dangerous misunderstandings. You neglect to 
answer your friend^s invitation, or you fail to 
meet her at the time appointed;- and, mean- 
ing to call and tell her why you did not keep 
your engagement^ forbear the half-dozen written 
words, wnich would haVe made everything 
sinught and clear. * Circumstances come in be- 
tween you and your designs ; days pass into 
weeks, and that visit is still unpaid. By this 
time you are ashamed to write : it will look 
too shabby after such a long neglect ; and by 
this time, too, you rather shirk the visit; it 
being a disagreeable penance to your own self- 
esteem to have to confess that you have been 
rude and neglectful. So the days that have 
passed into^ weeks lengthen out to months, and 
the moment never comes when the amende ho- 
norable is made absolute. Then your shyness 
deepens and deepens, till a( last you walks mile 
round to avoid the chance of meeting, and if 
you hear that your friend will be at Mrs. A.’s 
dinner or Mrs. B.’s ball, decline the invitation 
hurriedly, literally “ afraid to see her.” On her 
part it is much the same. She wondered at your 
not keeping ^our engagement. She wondered 
still more when you tendered no apology or ex- 
planation ; then she thought and cogitated, and 
built up dreary Spanish castles for her woful 
entertainment for months Mter, and never clearly 
understood to her dying day, how it was that 
her pleasant friendship with Mr. Blank was 
so suddenly and completely routed, or what 
she had saia to offend him that he should cut her 
so very dead. The ^me thing happens with letters 
and friends at a distance. You mean to write — 
oh,, every day yoU mean it !— for weeks you say 
nightly, '' I must write^to -Mrs. Asterisk or to 
Charley St?ir, to-morrow— I really must. My 
dear, remin^tfe.that I write that letter to Mrs. 
Asterisk or to Charley Star, to-morrow; it posi- 
tively must be don^” To-morrow comes, and 
I my dear remi|ids you; but you find your day’s 
tithe more than you can pay, so you relegate 
your^ong-owned letter to the limbo of good in- 
tentions passed down to the traditional pavement. 
This goes on for a perpetttitpb(»f to-morrows; 
but the letter never 8ee^!4i((8*to^y when it gets 
written ; and at laa^^ou are too much ashamed 
of yourself, aud tflo awkward at an apology, to 
attempt it at all. So Mrs. Asterisk or Charley 
Star dwindles into nothing in your firmament ; 
and is .soon lost out of the sweep of your 
horizon. It is the same round — always the 
same ; first a venial offence against good inaunersi. 
then neglect to apolc^ise, then ^yness, lastly 
severance ; all arising out of a misunderstano- 
ing and chariness of speech. 
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The misunderstandings which surround huffj 
people are wonderfully many. Touchy people ; 
people with a spirit that won’t be put upon ; 
people who let you know their mind, and who 
have no idea of knocking under or knuckling 
down to any one in the w^orld ; people who 
rather pride themselves, than not, on their 
“ sensitiveness,” and who never can be made to 
see the fraternal relationship of sensitiveness and 
ill temper; people who fire up, and blaze out, 
and have it over, and who think it better 
to blaze out and have it over, than to restrain 
and refrain-T- Jill these are breeders of misunder- 
standings passing into strife, not to be con- 
trolled by any ordinai^r pressure. Good friends, 
perhaps, many of them are ; devoted and affec- 
tionate and honest and trusfy ; but with their 
inflammable tendencies sadly warring against 
their neighbours’ peace, and productive of infinite 
mistakes in the matter of mutual good under- 
standing. These are the people who resent your 
counsel as an insult, who will have none ofi 
your warnings, who scorn your most loving 
exhortations ; these are the people who must be 
let to go down to destruction, because they 
misapprehend the hand that would pluck them 
back to safety, and treat as an assassin the 
friend who seeks to guide them home. As 
mothers, they must destroy their children for 
time and eternity, because they will not be in- 
terfered with, and are too high-spirited to take 
advice ; as wives and husbands, they are alw^ays 
on the high horse, dismally capering through 
their matamonial estate of peace, because they 
will not be told their faults, as must needs be in 
all vocal homes ; as friends, they spar and jangle 
and quarrel and make up, and at last quarrel and 
do not make np, for just the same reasons ; as 
men of business, they enter info ruinous specula- 
tions, because they resent your warnings and 
misinterpret your intentions ; as politicians and 
party men, tliey are mischievous or mefiicient, 
according to the breadth of skull above the eje- 
bones, because they can never rightly estimate 
the tactics of their opponents. Alf this, not so 
much from intellectual incapacity to comprehend, 
as from that evil temper of self-assertion, which 
is the worst misunderstanding of all. 

There is yet another class ev<fe.p;nore to be 
dreaded than the hufi'y peopld who misunder- 
stand wilfully what is said and done to them ; 
and these are the people* who misunderstand 
wilfully all that others say and dof without per- 
sonal reference at all. If you are shy and neryous, 
and with an awkward manner of expressing 
yourself, one of these people will take up your 
words and disfi5i'f«^m, and declare you said 
the very contrary of wfilft^ou wished to convey 
to your hearers. Or, they ^411 make nonsense 
or impertinence of your most innocent phrases, 
and coolly ridicule you to your face, no matter 
how shameless the falsification. They are hideous 
people to consort with : a kind of moral gorilia- 
hood animating them : spiritual Thugs, who 
pounce upon you unawares and strangle you 
with your own cravaW They are disagreeable 
enough to the mature and seasoned, but to the 


young they are simply assassins, not to be for- 

f iyen or* reprieved ; costing more anguish and, 
ismay, thdn can ever be healed up again. The 
wilful misinterpreters of honest speech are folka 
lyith ivhom no terms ought to be held. Those, 
who fall within their lines had better return tlicir 
fire with double-shotted guns, and then retreat 
beyond their aim henceforth and for ever. 


.THE UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER. 

I HAD parted from the small bird at some* 
where about four o’clock in the morning, wdien 
he had got out at Arras, and had been receivel 
by two shovel-hats in waiting at the station,, 
who presented an appropriately orniji|hological 
and crow-like appearance. Mytcompatriot and 
I bad gone on to Paris ; my compatriot enliglitcn- 
ing me occasionally with a long list of the elior- 
mous grtevSnees of French railway travelling i 
every one of which, as 1 am a sinner, was per- 
fectly new to me, though I have as much expe- ' 
nence of French railways as most uncommercials.. 
X had left him at the terminus (through his con- 
viction, against all explanation and remonstrance,, 
that his baggage-ticket was bis passenger-ticket), 
insisting in a very high temper to the functionary 
on duty, that in his own personal identity he was 
four packU^cs weighiuj^ so many kilogrammes — 
as if he had been Cassim Baba ! 1 had bajj^ed 
and breakfasted, and was strolling on the bright 
quays. The subject of my meditations was the 
question whether It is positively in the essence 
and nature of things, as a certain school of 
Britons would seem to think it, that a Capital 
must be ensnared and enslaved before it can be 
made beaiitiful ; when 1 lifted up my eyes and. 
found tliat my feet, straying like iny mind, had 
brought me to Notrc-Damc. 

That is to say, Notre-Dame was before mc> 
but there was a large open space between us. 
A very little wliile gone, I had left that space 
covered with buildings densely crowded; and 
now it was cleared for some new wonder in the 
w^ay of public Street, Place, Garden, Fountain,, 
or all|.four. Only the obscene little Morgue, 
slinking^on the brink of the river and soon to> 
come dowm, w^as left there, looking mottaliy 
ashamed, of itself, and su premel v \vyL »d. 1 had 
l^ut glanced at this old acouainTance, when 
beheld an airy procession coming round in frohi* 
of Notre-Dame, past the great hospital. It had. 
something of a Masanicllo look, with fluttering 
striped curtains in the midst of it, and it came 
dancing roWd the cathedral in the liveliest 
manner. • 

I was spficuktingon a marriage in Blonse-life» 
or a Christening, or some other domestic festivity 
which I would sec 6ut, when 1 found, from the talk 
yof a quick rush of Blouses past me, that it was a 
Body coming to the Morgue.^ Having never 
before chanced upon this initiation, I constituted 
myself a Blouse likewise, and into the Morgue 
witli tlie rq^t. It was a very muddy da 3 % and 
we took in a^iyantity of mire with us, and the 
procession commg in upon our heels broujylit a 


quantity more. The procession was in thej 
highest spirits, and consisted of idlers who had 
come with the curtained litter from its starting* 
place, and of all the reinforcements it had picked 
up by the way. It set the litter down in the 
midst of the Morgue, and then two Custodians 
proclaimed aloud that we were all invited” to 
go out. Tliis invitation was rendered tiie more 
pressing, if not the more flattering, by our being 
shoved out, and the folding-gates being barred 
upon us. 

Those who have never seen the Morgue, may 
see it perfectly, by presenting to themselves an 
indiflerently paved coach-house accessible from 
the s^eet by a pair of folding-gates ; oh the left 
of the coach-house, Occupying its width, any large 


ibondon tailorls or linendraper-s plate-glass win- 
dow reaching to the ground within tjie window, 
on two rows of inclined planes, what the coach- 
house has to show ; hanging above, like ir|;egqlar 
stalactites from the roof of a cave, a quantity 
of clothes — the clothes of the dead and buried 
shows of the coach-house. 

Wc had been excited in the highest degree by 
seeing the Custodians pull off tlieir coats and 
tuck up their shirt-sleeves, as the procession 
came ♦along. It looked so interestingly like 
business. Shut out in the muddy street, we 
now became quite ravenous tq know all about 
it. Was it river, pistol, knife, love, gambling, I 
robbery, «*hatred, how many stabs, how many 
bullets, fresh or decomposed, suicide or murder? 
All wedded together, and all stariqg at one an- ! 
other with our heads thrust forward, wc pro- 
pounded these inquiries and. a hundred more 
sucli. Imperceptibly, it came to be known 
that Monsieur tlie fall and sallow mason yonder, 
was acquainted with the facts. Would Mon- 
-siciir the tall and sallow mason, surged at by a 
new w'avc of us, have the goodness to impart ? 
It w'a's but a poor old man, passing along the 
street under one of the new buildings, on whom 
a stone had fallen, and who had tumbled dead. 
His age? Another wave surged up against 
the tall and sallow mason, and our wave swept 
on and broke, and he was any age from sixty- 
five to ninety. • 

An old man was not much : moreover, ewe 
conEncMfi£i?& wished he had been killed by human 
agency — his otv'sijnor ^somebody else's : the latter, 
nrefensb le — but our comfort was, that he had 
;pihii^ about him to lead to his identifica- 
tion, and that his people must seek him here. 
Perhaps they were waiting dinner for him 
even now ? We liked that. Such of Jus as 
had pocket-handkerchiefs took a slow nitense 
protracted wipe at our iioses^tand thenermnmed 
our handkerchiefs into the breast of our blouses. 
Others of us who had no' haudkcrchicfs admi- 
nistered a similar relief to our overwrought 
minds, by moans of prolonged smears or wipes 
of our mouths on our sleeves. One man with 
a gloomy malformation of brow — a homicidal 
worker in white-lead, to judge frorq his blue tone 
of colour, and a certain flavour of parah^is per- 
vading him— >got his coat-collar bet^l^n bis 
teeth, and hit at it with an appetite. Several 


decent women arrived upon the outskirts of the 
I crowd, and prepared to launch theiqseives into 
the dismal cofmaliouse when opportunity should 
come; among them, a pretty young motiter, 
pretending to bite the forefinger of ner baby- 
boy, kept it between her rosy lips that it might 
be handy for guiding to point at the show. 
Meantime, ail laces were turned towards the 
Duilding, and we men waited with a fixed and 
stern resolution: — for the most part with folded 
arms. Surely, it was the only public Pi'cnch 
sight these uncommercial eyes had seen, at which 
the expectant people dia not form en queue. 
But there was no such order of arrangement 
here; nothing but a general determination to 
make a rush for it, and a disposition to object 
to §ome boys'who had mbunted on the two stone 
posts by the hinges of the gates, with the de- 
sign of swooping in when the hinges should 
turn. 

Now, they turned, and we rushed! Great 
pressure, and a scream or two from the front. 
Then a laugh or tw'o, some expressions of dis- 
appointment, and a slackening of the pressure 
and subsidence of the struggle.— Old man not 
there. 

“But what would you have ?” the Custo- 
dian reasonably argues, as he looks out at his 
little door. “Patience, patience! We make 
bis toilette, gentlemen. He will be exposed 
presently. It is necessary to proceed according 
to rule. His toilette is not made all at a blow. 
He will be exposed in good time, gentlemen, in 
good time.” And so retires, smoking, with a 
wave of his sleeveless arm towards the window, 
importing, “Entertain yourselves in the mean 
while with the other curiosities. Fortunately the 
Museum is not empty to-day.” 

, Who would have thought of public fickleness 
even at the Morgue ? But there it was, on that 
occasion. Thrqp lately popular articles that had 
been attracting greatly when the litter was first 
descried coming dancing round the corner by 
the great catheclral, were so completely deposed 
now, that nobody save two little girls (one 
I showing them to a dfill) would look at them.' 
I Yet the chief of the three, the article in the 
front row, had received jhggfd injury of the left 
temple ; and the ■♦thfer two m the back row, the 
drowned two lying side by side with their heads 
very slightly turned towards each other, seemed 
to be comparing .notes abdut it. Indeed, those 
I two of the back row were so furtive of appear- 
ance, and so (in their puffed way) assassinatingly 
knowing as to the one of the front, that it was 
hard to think the three had never come together 
in their lives, and were onlyj;JlMf^!^Qompauions 
after death. Whether or n^if^s was the general, 
as it was the nncommeiml, fancy, it is not to 
be disputed that the’ group had ^drawn exceed- 
ingly witlun ten minutes. Yet now, the incon- 
stant public turned its back upon them, and even 
leaned its elbows carelessly against the bar out- 
side the window, and shook off the mud from its 
shoes, and also lent and borrowed fire for pipes. 

Custodian re-enters from his door, “Again 
onc^, gentlemen, you are invited No 
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looking down at the body with a similar expres- 
sion— >as if it were made in another likeness 
from herself, had been informed with other 
passions, had been lost by other chances, had 
tiad another nature dragged down to perdition- 
steered a spuming str^ of mud at it, and 
passed on. 

A better experience, but also of the Morgue 
kind, in which chance happily made me nsefol 
in a slight degree, arose to my remembrance as 
I took my way by the, Boiilevart de Sebastopol 
to tlie brighter scenes of Paris. 

The thing happened, say five-and-twenty years 
' ago. I was a modest young.tLDCommeroiai then, 
and tftiid and inexperienced. Many suns and 
winds haye^brown^ me in the line, but those 
were my paleedays. Having newly taken t^e 
lease of a house in a tertain distinguished metro- 
politan parish— a house which then appeared to 
me to be a frightfully first-class Family M^s^n, 
involving awful re^onsibilities — I became the 
prey of a Beadle. 1 think the Beadle must have 
seen me going in or coming out, and must have 
obseiwed that I tottered under the weight of my 
grandeur. Or, he may have been in hiding 
under straw when I bought my first horse (in 
the desirable stable-yard attached to the first- 
class Family Mansion), and when the vendor 
remarked to me, in ah original manner, on bring- 
ing him for approval, taking his cloth oiF, and 
smacktng^him, “There Sir! Therms a Orael” 
And when I said gallantly, “ How much do you 
want for him ?” and when the vendor said, “ No 
more than sixty guineas, from you,” and when I 
said smartly, **Why not more than sixty from 
meV* And when he said crusliingly, “Because ! 
upon my soul and body he’d be considered cheap 
at seventy, by one who understood the sdbjdbt— 
but you don’t.” 1 say, the Beadle may have 
been in hiding under straw, when this disgrace 
bcfel me, or he may have noted that 1 was too 
raw and young an Atlas to carry the first-class 
Family Mansion in a knowing manner. Be this 
as it may, the Beadle did what Melancholy did 
to the youth in Gray’s Elegy — ho marked me 
for his own. And the way in which the Beadle 
did it, was this : he summoned me as a Juryman 

hij ^roller’s Inquests. 

In^fiy'llrsfc feverish alarm I repaired “for 
safetv and fof ii&ccour” — ^like those sagacious 
shepherds whOsy having had no previous 
^il^on whatever to beheve in young Norval, 
very prudently did not originate the hazardous 
idea of believing in him — to a deep householder. 
This profound man informed me that the Beadle 
counted on my buying him off ; on my Bribing 
him not to summon me ; ani that if £. woula 
attend an Inauest with a cheerful countenance, 
and profess alacrity in that branch of my coun- 
try's service, the Beadle would be disheartened, 
and would give up the game. 

1 roused my energies, and the next time the 
wily Beadle summoned me, 1 went. The Beadle 
was the blankest Beadle I have ever looked qn 
when 1 answered to my name ; and hii^scom- 
fiture gave me courage to go through it. 

We were impannelled to inquire concerning 


the death if a very little mite of a child. It was 
the old miserable story. Whether tlie mother had 
committed the minor offence of concealing the 
birth, or whether she had committed the major 
offence of kiUing the child, was the question 
oh which we were wanted. We must commit her 
on one of the two issues. 

The Inquest came off in the pariah workhouse^ 
and I have yet . a lively impression that I was 
unanimously received by my brother Jurymen 
as a brother of the utmost conceivable insignifi- 
cance. Also, that^before wc began, a broker 
who had lately cheated me fearfully in the 
matter of a pair of card-tables, was for the 
utmost rigour of the law. I remember that we 
sat in a sort of board-room, onrsuch very large 
sqqarc horse-liair chairs ^hat I wondered what 
race of Patagonians they were made for; and 
further, that an undertaker gave me his card 
when we were in the full moral freshness of 
having just been sworn, as “ ^ inhabitant that 
was newly come into the parish, and was likely 
to have a young family.” The case was then 
staged to us by the coroner, and then we went 
down stairs — ^led by the plotting Beadle — ^to 
view the body. From that day to this, tlie poor 
little figure on which that sounding legal appel- 
lation was bestow'cd, has lain in the same place, 
aird with the same surroundings, to my think- 
ing. In a kind of crypt devoted to the w»e- 
housing of the parochial coffins, and in the midst 
of a perfect Panorama of coffins of all sizes, it 
was stretched on a box; the mother had put it 
in her box — this box — almost as soon as it was 
bom, and it had been presently found there. It 
had been opened, and neatly sewn up, aud re- 
garded from that point of view, it looked like a 
stuffed creature. It rested on a clean white 
cloth, with a surgical instrument or so at hand, 
and regarded from that point of view, it looked 
as if the cloth yere “laid,” and the Giant were 
coming to dinner. There was nothing repellant 
about the poor piece of innocence, aud i(^ de- 
manded a mere form of looking at. So, we looked 
at an old pauper who was going about among 
the coffins with a foot«rale, as if he were a case 
of Self-Measurement ; and we looked at one an- 
other; and we said the piaffe was well white- 
washed any how^i-und then our conversational 
.powers as a British Jury flagged, and the fore 
man said, “ All right, gentlemen P Back again, 
Mr. Beadle!” 

The miserable ySunjg creature who had mven 
birth to this child within a very few days, ana who 
had cleaned the cold wet door-steps immediately 
afterwards, was brought before us when we re- 
sumed our horse-hair chairs^^dr^ds present 
during the proceedings^^ne had a horse-hair 
chair herself, being ven^eak and 111 ; and I re- 
member how she turned to the unsympatlietio 
nurse who attended her, and who might have 
been the figure-head of a pauper-ship, and how 
she hid her face and sobs and tears upon that 
trooden shoulder. I remember, too, how hard 
her mistress was upon her (she was a servant^f- 
all-work), and with what a cmel pertinacity 
that piece of Virtue spun her thread of evidence 
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double, by intertwisting it with thS stetnest 
thread of construction. Smitten hard by the ter- 
rible low wail from the utterly friendless orphan 
girl, which never ceased during the whole in- 
q^uii 7 , I took heart to ask this witness a qucs- 
tioiL or two, which hopefully admitted of an 
answer tliat might give a favourable turn*tathe 
case. She maae the turn as little favourable as 
it could bci but it did some good, and the 
Coroner, who was nobly patient and humane (he 
was tlie late Mr. Wakley), cast a look of strong 
encouragement in my direction. Then, we bad 
the doctor who liad made tlie examination, and 
the usual tests as to whether the child was born 
alive; but he was a timid muddle-headed 
doctor, and gotVonfused and contradictory, and 
wouldn’t say this, and couldn’t answer for tljat, 
and the immaculate broker was too much 
him, and our side slid back again. However, I 
tried again, and tlie Coroner backed me again, 
for which 1 ever afterwards felt grateful to him 
as I do now to his memory ; and we got an- 
other favourable t^rn, out of some other wit- 
ness, some member of the family with a string 
prepossession against the sinner; and 1 think 
we liad the doctor back again ; and 1 know that 
the Coroner summed up for our side, and that 
I and my British brothers turned round to dis^ 
cuss our verdict, and get ourselves into great 
difficulties with our large chairs and the broker. 
At that stage of the case 1 tried hard again, 
being convinced that I had cause for it ; .and at 
last we found for the minor offence of -only con- 
cealing the birth ; and the poor desolate crea- 
ture, who had been taken out during our deli- 
beration, being brought in again to be told of 
the verdict, then dropped upon her knees before 
us, with protestations that we were right — pro- 
testations among the most affecting that I have 
ever heard in my life —and was carried away 
insensible. 

(In private conversation after this was all over, 
the (Coroner showed me his reasons as a trained 
surgeon, for perceiving it to be impossible that 
the child could, under the most favourable cir- 
cumstances, have drawn ^many breaths, in the 
very doubtful case of its having ever breathed 
at all; this, owing to the discovery of some 
foreign matter in the windpipe^' quite irreconcil- 
able with many mopients cn life.) 

When the agonised girl had made tlic^e final 
protestations, I had soen her face, and it was in 
unison with her distracted heaVtbroken voice, and 
it was very moving. It certainly did not impress 
me by any beauty that it had, and if I ever see 
it again m another world 1 shall only know it 
by the heljrW sQge new sense or intelligence. 
But it came to my sleep that night, and 
1 selfishly dismissed iiYiv the most efficient way 
I could think of. 1 caused some extra care to 
be taken of her in the prison, and counsel to be 
retained for her defence when she was tried at 
the Old Bailey ; and her sentence was lenient, 
and her history and conduct proved that it was* 
right. In doing the little I did for her, 

K retiii^inber to have had the kind help of some 
cntie-li^ried functionary to whom I addressed 


myself— but what functionary I have Jong for- 
gotten — who i suppose was officially present at 
the Inquest. 

T regard this as a very notable uncommercial 
experience, because this good came of a Beadle. 
And to the best of my kuowledgc, information, 
and belief, it is the only good that ever did come 
of a Beadle since the nrst Beadle put on his 
cocked-hat. 


ECCENTRICITIES OF COSTUME. 

Mek and womeii have at all times had a 
strange love for making themselves look fidica- 
lous and ugly by means of uncouth dresses. There 
have been periods of declension a^d bad taste iri 
poetry and music, in paintiag and sculpture, in 
architecture and decoration; butr there have 
also been other periods, and some of bonsider- 
ablS length, when the world was accustomed to 
the finest exemplars of genius in each of those 
spheres. Not so with tlie art of clothing our- 
selves. In tlie modern W'orld at least, we have 
seen no “ Augustan ago” of habiliments. The 
costume of. the ancient Greeks was indeed the 
perfection of utility and elegance, considered 
with reference to the climate and the surround* 
ing accessories. The Romans managed to spoil 
it, as they did all the arts which they borrowed 
from their more delicately organised neighbours ; 
yet there was a senatorial dignity in the toga, 
and, when Ctesar fell at the base of Pompey’s. 
statue, his tailor had provided him with the 
means of doing so in a manner at once decent 
and majestical. The toga was the Oriental 
robe, which, as we see it represented in pic- 
tures) of the old prophets and patriarchs, has. 
an aspect extremely grand, simple, and impres- 
sive, the long sweep of the outline answering 
with a kind of visible harmony to the flow of 
the beard. 

Yet see with wbat fantastic ugliness of adorn 
meat — with wliat cumbrous weight of richness — 
manv of the Eastern races have spoiled this fine 
ideal 1 In Europe it is the same, and the modcra 
v^orld has been far more conspicuous for its 
failures than the ancient. From time to time;, 
some mode of dressing has come up,<2t^i«^al>iy ’ 
suited to the people amongj«<P ‘^^hom it has. 
made its appearance, well adapted to the ornate 
and the conditions of modern life, gra.cefu'ifSiSy 
not beyond the means of the poor when taken' 
in its simplicity, yet capable of receiving with- 
out injury the. most gorgeous embellishments of 
wealtw* But for every one of such costumes, 
the world has had tP endure at least twenty bad 
OQes--^dresscs equally unsuited to rich and poor„ 
ugly in their bare outline, and but ill disguised 
by any amount of lace and jewellery that might 
be heaped upon them. It is indeed a rule in 
; many things, but especially in costume, that 
ugly fashions possess a greater vitality tlian 
beautiful fashions. The ugliness changes its 
mCdes^pxd forms, but somehow contrives to 
maintaux(^ts essential principles. In our own 
country, for instance, wc had at one time a 
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manner of dressing as graceful as that of the 
Hellenes, which, in fact, it greatly resembled , 
we allude to the tunics and mantles of the Anglo 
Saxons. The thing was too good to last ; and 
it has been extinct ever since the days of the 
Norman conquest, if, indeed, it did not succumb 
to continental fashions, in all but the lower 
orders, during the reign of Edward the Con- 
fessor* 

Eccentricity of costume became frequent in 
this country after tlie Norman invasion. 
early as tlie reign *of William the Second, the 
old chronicler, William of Malmeshur^r, speaks 
of the extravagant dress” of the courtiers, and 
of ‘‘ilie fashion of shoes with curved points,” 
whicn seem to have been invented by one of tbe 
Earls of Anjou to bonceal the deformity of his 
^et, but whioh, like other ugly things, had such 
4 tenacity of existdhce that they were found 
constantly reappearing for several centuries, 
notwithstanding various ordinances fof their 
regulation or suppression. In the reign of 
Edward the Third, the ends were curved so 
high that golden chains were attached to them, 
and looped up to the knees ; so that the con- 
querors of France literally went about in fetters 
of their own imposing. At ap earlier period— w 
■viz. in the days of Edward the First — the 
ladies had a fancy for muffling np their throats 
and the sides ofttlieir heads with some species | 
of wrapper, as Welshwomen do even now. I 
We See ••the fashion represented in the por- 
traits of Mrs, Siddons in Lady Constance. 
Mrs. Siddons, indeed, always appeared on 
the stage with a velvety band over the fore- 
head — for what reason, it woqld be hard to 
say. 

It is a noticeable feature in the mutations 
of fashion, that the freaks of bad taste %ave 
been chiefW visible on the side of undue 
iiluffling of the person. No doubt, times 
have been when court ladies laid themselves 
open to the very contrary charge; but these 
are quite the exceptions. The tpdency in 
the modern world, even in hot climates, has 
generally been to excess of clothing. This (in 
European countries, at least) was the result of 
Gothiclsm, the good and the evil of whiqii 
equally from the absence of simplicity. 
■On tiie ilhrouraole side wc have to place that 
fantastic riclfhco'j of ornament and glow of 
^qi\fj,vhich give the sdendoUr of a pa^ant to 
J&e domestic history of we feudal times ; ou the 
unfavourable side lies the tendency to wild ex- 
travagance and uncouth conceits. And this 
tendency survived the extinction of feu^lism, 
and is dominant in many w^s even yet.' Tlie 
male costume of the time of Shakespeare was 
gorgeous, but grotesque ;^and female dress was 
never so atrocious. It is impossible to conceive 
anything more execrable, more thoroughly bar- 
barous, than the appearance of Queen Elizabeth 
in the portraits with which we are all familiar. 
Not only is the neck encircled with a stiff collar, 
and flanked by a rigid ruff, but the very head is 
backed by two preposterous wings* oj^uslin, 
spread out vampire-fashion ; while paltry , 


little friaqtled curls, twisted into angular knots, 
and loaded with jewels, are aurmounted by a 
hat which covers nothing that need be covered, 
and a. plume which seems to droop with the 
conscihosnesa of its own absurdity. The fan- 
tastical,' both in male and femme costume, 
reached its height in that reign and the next. 

as tlFe^ ar^ in their assimilation of the male to 
the female flgure, are nothing in comparison 
with the swelling, huge-hipped breeches of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. These 
were stuffed out with horse-hair, wool, and flax, 
and seem to have made as great encroaclimcnts 
on the public space as the skirts of our better 
halves do now. In the eaiiy yey9 of Elizabeth’s 
reign, it was actually found necessary to erect 
round the inside of the* Houses of Parliament 
a scaffolding for the express accommodation of 
those noble lords and honourable members who 
were determined to be in .the extreme of the 
fashion. The monstrosity went out of vogue in 
1565, but came in again in the reign of James 
the First. A sumptuary law was passed against 
thssc enormous small-clothes;” but of course 
it was frequently broken. 

A gooa story, is told by an old author, to 
the efl'ect that a man who was cited before a 
court of justice for offending against the inflated 
small-cloflics’ law, declared that such garments 
formed his safest storehouse, and straightway 
produced from certain occult recesses sundry 
sheets, two tablecloths, ten napkins, four shirts, 
and abundance of linen and other necessaries ; 
adding, that he had yet great store which re- 
mained unshown. Tlic story js of course a 
joke, invented by some witty fellow of that time, 
wlio, if he lived now, would probably be a con- 
tributor to Punch, and an assistant to Mr. 
Leech in ridiculing the excesses of crinoline. 
Equally fantastic were the beards of the Shake- 
spearean epocl^ To twist and cut that stately 
appendage into the' most quaint and ridiculous 
shapes was tbe great art of tbe barber. We see 
some strange specimens now-a-days ; but they 
would look tame beside the oddities which men 
were pleased to carsy about on their faces 
between two and three centuries ago. People 
fashioned their beards in muflli the same manner 
as they did the ybw^es and privet hedges in 
their gardens, and cared little for deformities if 
they could only hit upon something novel and 
peduliar. * 

Perhaps the belt modem costume ever seen 
in England was that' of the more cultivated and 
less ^natical of the Puritans. Though sober, 
it was not formal, gloomy, nor drab^oloured ; 
and, while it was a good, hoii^evSry^ay dress, 
fit for the workshop, the^ndy, and i^he battle- 
field, it was susceptibleaffno inconsiderable rich- 
ness upon ocfiasioti, and was at all times dignified 
and refined. We have had more splendid and 
more picture^ue garments ; none which have 
so admirably answered the rough necessities of 
modern life, while preserving a due regard to 
the graces of form. Y et the tashion was doomed 
to a speedy extinction in the gorgeous, but 
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meretricious, tfutes introduced by Charles tiic 
Second on his return from France. Ine kistorj 
of costume during the„ whole of tlie succeeding 
century, whether in the case of men or women, 
is simply a record of progressive degitulation. 
Heavy and cumbersome in the reigns of Anne 
and of the first two Georges, thougli not with- 
out a certain courtly grandeur, it became .simply 
tasteless, mean, and repulsive, under tlie aw»y 
of the third George. The wig and the cocked- 
hat are striking instances of the truth of whiit 
we have remarked, that fashions are long-lived 
in proportion to tlieir ' stupidity aud ugliness. 
The wig, under various forms, lasted for ^ least 
a hundred and thirty years, and was only over- 
thrown by the (g’rench revolution ; the cocked- 
hat survives even to this day among our generals 
and admirals, and u£til recently among onir' 
beadles, though we believe the latter func- 
tionaries have now pretty generally discarded 
it. But perhaps the lowest depths of paltry 
shabbiness and fantastic deformity were reached 
at various periods during the first thirty years 
or so of the present century. When gentlemen 
wore pantaloons tied at the ankles' with ribbon, 
slices like dancing-pumps, waistcoats that were | 
too small, and dress-coats with collars that were, 
too large, — and when ladies walked about with 
their waists under their armpits, and their hair 
rolled up into a succession of little curls like 
sausages, — there must assuredly have existed 
every discouragement to the two sexes to fall 
in love with one another. 

Strange as it may seem, there can be no doubt 
that vanity has much to do with these hideous 
mistakes. Tb^ object with fashionable people 
is not so much to cultivate a feeling for ai tistic 
propriety and grace, as to call attention to what 
they consider their own perfections of counte- 
nance and person ; and whatever is singular in 
costume helps to do this. Hence, extravagance of 
embellishment andwildirre^larjl|,yof outline are 
rather welcomed than discouraged ; as the belles 
of the time of Addison stuck little bits of black 
plaister on their faces — ^not because the spots 
were beautiful (for indeed their effect must have 
been disgusting), but because tliey were a sort 
of standing advertisement of the fair cheeks on 
which they reposed. With the same object, the 
Oriental damsel blackens ^.tlie^edges of her eye- 
lids with kohl,” and stains her hands and feet 
with ** henna and on this account have women, < 
every now and then, taken otherwise uhac- 
countable pleasure in dressing like men. Pepys, 
in his Diary, under date June 11, 1665, says he 
found the ladies of honour clad in riding-habits 
that, bu, t J jjjr the petticoat sweeping beneath, 
were in no resjiii^ different from the masculine 
garb — “which,” says the garrulous observer, 
“was an odd sight, mid a sight that did not 
please me.” It was a fashion, however, that 
came in again about 1780. The love of the 
“sensational” is another cause of eccentrici- 
ties in costume; and the desire for incessant 
c||^ge — ^a desire very naturally fostered by 
tailors, dressmakers, and mercers, since it 
“makes good for trade”— is yet another. 


seeing that, inasmuch as there are more 
ways of being wrong tlian of being right, 
there is a far greater variety of ugliness than 
of beauty. 

We are at the present moment going through 
a phase of extravagance which involves a great 
deal of bad taste. But it is at the French court 
that the tendency has found its most extreme de- 
velopment, The fancy balls patronised by the 
Mr Eugdnie are fanciful indeea. Ladies are found 
doing the best they can to make themselves look 
like beehives aud trees — treSs of wlibh the fruit, 
like thpse in the garden of Aladdin^ are jewels. 
Others issue out of imitation hives, m the winged 
similitude of the litlle honey-makers ; while some 
try how near they can sail'to tlie shores oT inde- 
corum without positively suffering shipwreck. 
“ Salammb6,” with her airy robej her arms balte 
to the shoulders, and her imked feet bound with 
g6lden sandals, seems as yet to have bprne away 
the prize in this last respect. The Americans, 
who are never satisfied unless they can out- 
Herod Herod, appear to have been lately turn- 
ing their attention, notwithstanding the deadly 
realities of civil war, to the grotesque triumphs 
of the ball-room. If we may depend upon a 
* para^aph which has recently performed the 
grand tour of the newspapers, they Imve hit 
upon an idea that promises to whip all creation. 
Some one has proposed to liwht up ladies witli 
gas— literally, to make them tneir own illumina- 
tions ! The gas is to be contained dn tin ele- 
gant little tank or meter, made of gold, and 
hidden amopg tbe seductive mysteries of the 
back hair. From the upper surface of this 
reservoir tbe ipts would burst forth ; and, the 
lady being charged with the inflammable 
vapour, would depart for the ball-room with the 
gas 'only just alight. Previous to entering the 
room, the husband, lover, or other gentle- 
man in attendance, would turn up the jets, 
and the beauty would burst upon the assembled 
company in the full blaze of her splendour, 
surpassing even that princess in Ben Jouson, 
who 

—came in like starlight, hid with jewels 

That were the spoils of provinces. 


Tke conception may have originated in the.^ 
custom prevalent among South Amoftbau^x^ies ' 
of impaling live fire-flies and wearing 

them about their evening dresses like km iing 
gems ; but there is a* certain savage ptieny v^u 
this practice, which the more northern con- 
trivance lacks. We have read a d^ription in 
somrfbook of travels of the starry glitter of those 
&dmi-\5panish belles, in the gauzy clouds of whose 
light vestures tbe imprison^ insects hang 
lamli^nt and lucid; and of the slow fading of 
the golden brightness as the life that feeds it 
ebbs and sinks — “paling its ineffectual fire,” 
not before the dawn of day, but before the dark- 
ness of extinction. Tlie g^-meter may not pro- 
duce so splendid an effect, and, as we have said, 
the idea is less poetical— less fit for some proud, 
fiercej^andsome queen, some Cleopatra or Semi- 
ramisTSjut at least it is free from cruelty, and 
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've do not know that any one has a right to 
object to American ladies and gentlemen oon- 
suming their gas after so harmless and urbane a 
fashion. 


A SOUVENIR OP SOLFERINO. 

I. THE TBaVELLING AMATBtTE. 

A CITIZEN of Geneva, Monsieur J. Hskey 
Dun ANT, has lately given to the world a startling 
book, Un Souvenir de Solferino, in which he 
details what he si(w and did in the Lombard 
campaign, and what he would fain do now. The 
work, not originally intended to be published, 
was printed for private circulation only ; but in 
consequence of numerous applications, and as a 
means of serving* its purpose better, it was 
Offered for salh, and is now in its third edition. 
As the author wait*ed three years before com- 
mitting his recollections to paper, the horrors he 
relates are both softened ana abridged iby tthe 
delay; the reader, however, will allow that 
enougli remain to justify M.I)unant in pressing 
the question both of the Aid to be given to 
Wounded Soldiers in Time of War, and of the 
Nursing to be bestowed upon them Immediately 
After an Engagement. 

M. Dunant evidently thinks that he has done, 
and is doing, nothing extraordinary. There is 
not a particle of self-glorification in liis book. 
He writes simply, touchingly, and heartily ; and 
it wnll be strange if multitudes of benevolent 
hearts do not answer to his appeal. He witnessed 
the battle of Solferino; he also twitjiessed its 
results. A simple tourist, entirely stranger to 
and disinterested in the mighty struggle, he 
had the privilege, through a concourse of par- 
ticular circumstances, or being present at the 
stirring scenes he describes.. Moreover, !rhen 
the drama was played out, he did not quit the 
theatre at the fallot the curtain — the closing inof 
night. Heremained on the spot with a heroism far 
greater than tliat of the fiercest combatant,' tend- 
ing and consoling, to the utmost of his strength, 
the disabled actors in the bloody tragedy. 

He went from bed to bed, from room to 
room, from hospital to hospital, unappalled by 
heartrending sulierings and loathsome stench<^, 
doing hisjduty to all, irrespective of nation* as 
■ nurse of The^ wounded and comforter of the 
dying. Being clad (dl in white (the heat at that 
overpowering)b he was known to the 
patients as Le Monsieur Blanc. When he 
passed through the thick ranks of prostrate 
soldiers, after the surgeon’s visit and the dis- 
tribution of soUp, which produced a tenmrafy 
calm of their nervous system, all eyes followed 
him. And no wonder. If 1)1 went to the.|right, 
every head was turned to the right ; to the left, 
if he went to the left. They ^knew neither his 
name nor his nation; but, being a Genevese 
Swiss, French was his native tongue. “You 
I see plainly enough that he is a Parisian,” said 
! some. “ No,” replied others ; “ he looks to me 
I as if he came from the ’south.” “You belong 
to Bordeaux, don’t you, sir r*” inquire^ third. 
Everybody would have it that he vi/Ss of his 


own province, or his own town. In the course 
of the following year he had the satisfaotion of 
meeting, in Paris, and notably in the Rue de 
Rivoli, amputated and invalid soldiers who 
stopped hhn to express their gratitude for the 
care he had bestowed on them at Gastiglione. All 
this is told without the slightest pretension, and 
with the only view of putting the question home^ 
” Cannot you also go and do likewise F” 

n. THE OKGIE OP BLOOD. 

The combined. French and Sardinian forces 
amounted to^ one hundred and fifty thousand 
men, with about four hundred pieces of artillery. 
The Emperor of Austria had at his disposal, m 
Lombarav. nine corps d’armde, amounting in all 


Lombardy, nine corps d’armde, amounting in all 
to two hundred and fifty thousand men; but 
diijjy seven corps were to enter into the engage- 
ment-^that is, one hundred and seventy thousand 
men, supported by five hundred pieces of artillery. 
More than three hundred thousand men were, 
therefore, assembled for mutual destruction, ac- 
cording to rule, “with humanity and civilisa- 
tion.”* The numbers thus met for human 
b^chery can only be realised to the imagina- 
tion by thinking of towns with populations of 
twenty or thirty thousand souls, and then multi- 
plying them mentally. The line of battle oc- 
cupied twelve miles of ground, and they fought 
for more thau fifteen hours, that memorable Fri- 
day, the 24!th of June. 

The two contending armies had not expected 
to come to blows quite so soon. Each was in 
error respecting the movements.of the adversarv. 


The shock of meeting was a surprise to both. 
The Austrian army, alter sustainiug the fatigue 
of a difficult march during the wliolc night of 
the 23rd, had to support, at break of day of the 
24!th, the violent onslaugiit of the allied army, 
and to suffer excessive heat, as well as hunger 
and thirst ; for, with the exception of a double 
ration of braii^dy, the greater part of the troops 
took no nourisument whatever during the whole 
of Friday. The French army, which began to 
niove with the dawn, had nothing but their morn- 
ing coffee. The exhaustion of the combatants, 
ana especially of the unhappy wounded, was ex- 
treme at the close of that terrible battle. 

The first blows were stnlbk amidst the diffi- 
culties of a gnkind^ entirely unknown to the 
allies. The French army nad to thread their 
way through plantations of mulbeiry-trccs inter- 
laced with vines. . The sdil was cut up by large 
dry ditches, and loifg walls of no great height, but 
very broad at their base. The horses had to 
climb over the walls and to leap the ditches. 

To chick their advance, the Austrian artillery 
poursdown uponthem an ince^§mit tfmfof bombs, 
balls, and bullets. The smoj^ trom the cannon and 
the guns is iiitermingledl^with the dust and earth 
thrown up by sucli amultitude of projcctilesstrik- 
ing the ground. The French brave the thunders 
of tlie batteries, in order to storm tiie positions, 
which they are resolved to take at any price. 


* Nous ferons la guerre avec humanity, avec 
civilisdtioQ.*’ — General TVochu’s Proclamatiun, May 
4 , 1869 . • 
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But it is during the torrid noontide heat that j 
the struggle, which rages all around, gradually 
becomes fiercer and fiercer. Close columns of 
men rush, one against the other, with the im* 
petuosity of a torrent. French regiments en- 
gage, man to man, with the Austrian masses, 
winch grow more and more numerous and , 
> menacing, and which energetically sustain the 
attack, Tike walls of iron. Whole divisions | 
deposit their knapsacks on the ground, to be ! 
freer in plying the enemy' with the bayonet. 
If one battalion be repulsed, another takes its 
place immediately. Every hill, every eminence, 
every ridge of rock, is the scene of a scries of 
obstinate combats. The dead lie in heaps, in the 
ravines and on {the rising ground. Austrians and 
allies trample each other underfoot, murder each 
other over bleeding boiTises, fell otfier 
w'itii the butt-ends of their guns, fracture 
skulls, and rip up bellies with the sabre or the 
bayouct. No quarter is given ; it is a butchery, 
a combat of wild beasts, furious and drunk with 
blood. The wounded defend themselves to the 
last extremity ; those who have lost their arms, 
seize tlieir adversary by the throat, and tear 
him with* their teeth. The struggle is rendered 
still more fearful by the approach of a squadron 
of cavalry. It comes on at full gallop ; the 
horses crush the dead and the dying, beneath 
their iron-shod feet; one poor wretch has his 
jaw carried away, another his skull fractured; a 
third, who miglit have been saved, had his chest 
crushed in. Shouts of rige and bowlings of 
despair are overpowered by the neighing ot the 
horses. The artillery sweeps past, lollowing the 
cavalry at the top of its speed. It forces a 
passage through the dead and the living, indis- 
criminately scattered over the ground ; brains 
are spattered about, limbs are broken and brayed, 
the ground is saturated with blood, and tlic plain 
is bestrewn with fragments of human bodies. 

The Austrian positions are pcellent; they 
are intrenched in the houses and tlie churches of 
Medola, Sjlferino, and Cpriana., But nothing 
checks, or suspends, or diminishes, the carnage ; 
there is wholesale slaughter, and slaughter in 
detail; every hollow and^slope is camed by the 
bayonet; standing-ground is disputed foot by 
foot. Yillages are torn from the enemy, house 
after house, farm after far^ifi'; 4ach bne of them' 
necessitates a siege; the doors, the windows, 
and the court-yards are a frightful pell-mell of 
throat-cutting. ‘ ^ 

Tile French grape-shot causes fearful disorder 
in the Austrian masses ; it covers the hills with 
corpses, and extends its ravages to pjrodigious 
distancea ^eii to the remote reserves^ of the 
German army, ^ut, if the Austrians give way 
a little, they onlydoM^ step by step,^and very 
soon resume tile offen^Nc. Their ranks re-form 
incessantly, to be shortly broken up again. The 
wind raises a deluge of dust with which the plain 
is inundated ; its clouds are so thick as to darken 
the air and blind the combatants. < If there seems 
to be a loll in the strife here and there, it 
soon breaks out .apiu with increased violence. 
Fresh Austrians iinmedlatcly fill 


the gaps made in their ranks by the fury of 
attack, which is as obstinate as it is murderous. 
The Zouaves rush forward, bayonet in hand, 
bounding like tigers, and uttering wild cries. 
The French cavalry dashes against the Austrian 
cavalry; Hussars transfix Ulilans, and Uhlans 
tear Snssars to pieces. The horses, excited by 
the ardour of combat, themselves participate 
their riders* fury, and madly bite the horses of 
the enemy. At some points tiic rage is such 
that, powder and shot being exhausted, and 
I muskets broken, the soldiei^ pound each other 
I with stones, and fight in single combat, man to 
man. The Croats^ out the throats of all who 
i^all into their clutches ; they put the wounded 
to death, knocking tlicm on the head witli the 
butts of their guns : while 'the Algerian sharp- 
shooters (whose ferocity their leaders arc uuabm 
to restrain) retaliate in tile same way on the 
dying Austrians, whether officers op private 
soldiei^, and rush into the thiokest ot the fray 
with savage bowlings. The strongest positions 
are taken, lost, and retaken, to be again lost 
and reconquered. Everywhere, men are falling 
by thousands, mutilated, riddled through ami 
through with bullets, mortally wounded by all 
sorts of projectiles. 

The spectator posted on the heights which 
environ Castiglione, observes that Solferino, by 
its position, has become the turning-point of the 
battle. Who shall obtain possession of itP The 
French officers, ever pushing forward, Waving 
their swords in the air, and drawing on by tlieir 
example the ^oldiers who follow them, are deci- 
mated at the head of their battalions. The 
orders they wear, and their epaulettes, make 
them a mark for the Tyrolese sharpshooters. 
Lieutenant de Guiseul, who carries the Hag of 
a rdgiment of the line, is surrounded with his 
battalion by a force ten times superior ; struck 
by a sliot, he rolls on the ground pressing to 
his breast his precious trust. A sergeant seizes 
the flag, to save it from falling into the enemy’s 
hands ; his head is carried away by a canuou- 
balL A captain who clutches the staff', a mo- 
ment afterwards stains with his blood the stan- 
dard, which is broken and torn. All who carry 

whether subalterns or soldiers, fall in turn; . 
but the living and the dead form around i t iL .. 
rampart with their bodies. The gWfttlfis iSRc 
at last remains, all shattered* anti mutilated, in 
the hands of a sergeaqt-mujor of Colonels ^bat- 
tucci’s regiment. 

At Gnidizzolo, Prince Charles of Windisch- 
gratz, an Austrian colonel, braves certain death 
by attempting, at the head of his regiment, to 
retake and carry the* strong position of Casa 
Nuova. Mortally^ wounded, he still commands. 
His soldiers sustain him; they carry him in 
their arms ; they remain motionless uhder a 
shower of bullets, forming thus a last shelter 
around him. They are certain of being killed ; 
but they will not abandon their colonel, who soon 
breathes his last. 

At the attack eft Monte Fontana, the Algerian 
sharp^oters are decimated, their colonels, Laure 
and He^ent, are killed, a great number of their 
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officers fall ; all which only redoubles their fury. 
They excite each other to avenge these deaths, 
and rusli down upon their enemies with the rage 
of the African, and the fanaticisih of the Mus> 
snlman, massacring them with the* frenzy of 
bloodthirsty tigers. The Croats throw them- 
selves on the ground, hide in ditches; allow 
their adversaries to come close upoifthem, and 
tlien suddenly starting up, shoot them dead 
point blank. . 

At San Martino, an officer of Bersaglieri, 
Captain Pallavicini.^is wounded. His soldiers 
take him in their arms and carry him to a chapel, 
where his wounds receive ,a slight dressing. 
But j^ie Austrians, repulsed for a moment, 
return to the charge, and force their way into 
the chapel. The Bmaglieri, too few in number 
td resist, abandon their chief. Immediately, the 
Croats, seizing big sfones which they find at the 
door, heat in the captain’s shall. Tlieir tunics 
are bespattered with his brains. i i ^ 

A sublieutenant of the line has his leR arm 
broken by a Biscayan, and the blood flows 
abundantly from his wound. Sitting under a 
tree, he is taken aim at by a Hungarian soldier. 
But tlic assailant is stopped by one of his officers, 
who, drawing near to tlie young frenchman, 
compassionately takes his hand, and orders him 
to be carried to a less dangerous spot. 

The cantinieres (female sutlers) advance, like 
well-seasoned troopers, under the enemy’s fire. 
They raise the poor wounded soldiers, who 
eagerly beg for water, and they are themselves 
wounded while administering drinjc and apply- 
ing bandages. Perhaps these heroic women are 
the same afterwards burnt by the Mexicans (on 
the 9ih of June, €862), fastened by chains to 
powder-carts. i 

Horses, more humane than their rideri, at 
every step avoid treading underfoot, the victims 
of this furious and frenzied battle. An officer 
of the Foreign Legion is laid low by a bullet. 
His dog, warmly attached to him, whom he 
had brought from Algeria, and who was the 
favourite of the whole battalion, was by his 
side. Carried on by the rush of the troops, 
he also is struck by a bullet, a few paces fur- 
ther ; but he summons strength enough to drag 
, himself bpek again, and die upon his masbir’s 
body, ili^iiother regiment, a goat, adopted by 
a voltigeur and petted by his comrades, mounts 
vihipunity « to tha, assault of Solferino 
iurougu a heavy shower of grape-shot and 
bullets. 

What multitudes of brave soldiers arc not 
arrested by their first wound^ but contiti'ue to 
march forward until a second shot prostrates 
them, and renders them in.'potent for fjjrther 
strife! Elsewhere, whole battalions, exposed 
to a murderous fire, are obliged to awffit, motion- 
less, the order to advance, and are forced to 
remain quiet spectators, boiling with impatience. 

III. THE PMCE OP THE OROIE. 

Nature can bear ^he horrid spectaclo no 
longer. The sky is darkened; thic^clonds 
obscure the horizon ; the winds are let loose 


with fury, and break the brandies of the || 
trees. A cold rain, driven by the hurricane, j 
or rather a veritable water-spout, deluges the 
combatants, already exhausted by hunger and 
fatigue, at the same time that gusts and whirl- 
winds of dust blind the soldiers, who thus have 
the elements for their common enemy. Th# 
Austrians, beaten by the storm, nevertheless 
rally at the voice of their officers ; but, at about 
five o’clock, human fnry on both sides is for- 
cibly suspended by torrents of rain, by hail, 
lightning, thunder, and darkness. 

During the whole pf the action, the head of 

ness and presence of mind ; but as there is no 
longer any hope of forcing the position of the 
allies, a generm retreat is ordered. Worse than 
that, at several points pHnic seizes the German 
troops ; with some regiments, retreat is changed 
into utter rout. Iii vain their officers, who have « 
fought like lions, try to restrain them. Exhorta- 
tions, insults, sabre-strokes — ^nothing can stop 
them. Tlie very soldiers who have bravely borne 
the bmnt of the battle, now prefer to let tliem- 
sel'i^cs be struck and railed at, rather than not run 
away. The Emperor of Austria is in deep despair. 
While contemplating this scene of desolation, 
tears stream dow^ his cheeks. His aides-de-camp 
liave great difficulty in persuading him to quit 
Volta and proceed to Vaieggio. The Austrian 
officers, in their consternation, expose themselves., 
to death, out of rage and despair. Several kill 
themselves in the intensity of their grief, not 
choosing to survive their fatal defeat. Tlie 
majority only rejoin the regiments, covered with 
their own or their enemies'blood. 

The Austrian stragglers were got together 
and conducted to Vaieggio. The roads were 
covered, eitlier with baggage belonging to tlie 
different troops, or with the equipages of bridges- 
and artillery reserves, which crowded together 
and upset one another in their hurry to reach the 
narrow passage of Vaieggio. Much was saved by 
the rapid construction of fiying bridges. The 
first convoys, composed of men but slightly 
wounded, biegan to enter Villafranca ; the more 
seriously wounded soldiers followed them ; and 
throughout the whole of thij sad night, the ar- 
rivals were enormous in number. The doctors 
dressed their wchnds, supported them with a 
little refreshment, and sent them on by railway 
to Verona, where the crowd became frightful. 
But, although the army in its retreat took with 
it all the wounded it could possibly transport in 
the vehicles at its command, what numbers of 
unfortunates were left abandoned on the blood- 
sodden ground ! 

Towards the close of the day^ when the shades* 
of twilight were stealing j»ver the vast field of 
carnage, not a few Fre^i officers and soldiers 
souglit, here and there, a countryman, a com- 
patriot, a friend. If they found an acquaintance, 
they ’knelt beside him, tried to revive him, 
pressed his hand, stanched his blood, or bound 
a handkerchief round his fractured limb ; but no- 
water was to be had to refresh the poor sufferer. 
What floods of silent tears were shed that 
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lamentable eveniui?, wHen all false self-glorifica- 
tion; all fear of human opinion^ were put aside ! 

During the action, temporary hospitals had 
been established in the farms, houses, churches, 
and convents of the neighbourhood, and even in 
the open air, under the shade of trees, There, 
the officers wounded in tlie morning received 
a slight dressing, and, after them, the subal- 
terns and soldiers. All the French surgeons dis- 
played indefatigable devotion ; several did not 
allow themselves a moment’s rest for more than 
four-and-twenty hours. Two of them, who were 
under the orders of Dr. Mdry, the head surgeon 
of the Garde, had so many limbs to amputate 
and wounds to dress, that they fainted. Tn 
another hospital, one of their colleagues, worn 
out with fatigue, was ^bliged, in order to con- 
tinue his duties, to get his arms sustained by a 
couple of soldiers. 

During a battle, a red streamer, raised on high, 
indicates the position of the wounded or the 
ambulances of the regiments engaged in action; 
and, by a tacit and mutual agreement, shots are 
not fired in that direction. Nevertheless, bomb- 
shells sometimes reach those places, and do fiot 
spare cither the attendants, or the waggons laden 
with bread, wine, and meat to make broth for the 
sick. Wounded soldiers who are still able to walk, 
betake themselves, without further aid, to the 
ambulances; the others are carried there by 
means of litters or handbarrows, weakened as 
they often are by loss of blood and the continued 
privation of all assistance. 

The heights which stretch from Castiglione 
to Volta, sparkle with thousands of fires, fed 
with the wreck of Austrian waggons, and with 
branches of trees, tom off by tiie storm or by 
cannon-balls. At these, the soldiers dry their 
clothes, and fall asleep, overcome with weariness, 
on the stones or on tlie ground. But those who 
are safe and sound cannot yet take repose ; they 
must go and find water, to make oup and coffee, 
after passing the day without food and rest. 

What touching episodes, what bitter disap- 
pointments of every description ! Whole batta- 
lions are without provisions. There are com- 
panies who had been orddVed to throw off their 
knapsacks, and who consequently are in want of 
everything. Elsewhere, it is water which is de- 
ficient ; and the thirst iss<^inflnse that officers 
and men betake themselves to muddy pools, 
half filled with clotted, blood. Some hussars, re- 
turning to their bivouac, betyfcen ten and eleven 
o’clock at night, because they were obliged to 
fetch water and wood from great distances, met | 
witli so many dying men on tneir way, entreating 
them for driik, that they emptied almost all their 
cans in fulfilling IL’S cliaritable duty. Still, their 
coffee is prepared at last^bnt it is scarcely ready, 
before shots being hesSd in the distance, the 
alarm is given. Instantly the hussars jump 
on horseback and gallop off in that direction, 
without having time toorink their coffee, which 
is spilt in the tumult. They soon discover 
that what they had taken for the enemy return- ' 
ing to the eferge, were shots fired by the French 
outposts Oh their own men seeking for wood 


and water, whom the sentinels mistook for 
Austrians. 

After this alarm, the harassed cavalry soldiers 
returned to throw themselves on the ground and 
sleep out the rest of the night ; but they could 
not get back without falling in with numbers 
of wounded, who all begjjed for water, A 
Tyrolese, who lay not fiir from their bivouac, 
addressed them with supplications which could 
not be granted ; for water was absolutely want- 
ing. Next- morning, they found him dead, with 
his foaming mouth full of earth; his swollen 
face all green and black. He had been writh- 
ing in dreadful conyulsions till morning, and the 
nsms of his clenched hands were turned, back. 
No one can paint the agoniep of that night. 

The sun of the 25th rose bn one of the most 
frightful spectacles imagination^ can conceivS. 
•The field of battle is everywhere covered with 
the bodies of men and horses; tlie noads, the 
ditchef, the ravines, the thickets, the meadows, 
are strewn with dead men; the environs of 
Solferino literally swarm with dead. The fields 
are ravaged, the wheat and maize trampled 
down, the hedges levelled, the orchards de- 
stroyed, and from distance to distance there are 
pools of blood. The viUages are deserted, and 
Dear the marks of musketry, grenades, and 
bomb-shells. The walls are cracked or split, or 
battered in. . The inhabitants, who have passed 
nearly twenty hours concealed in their cellars, 
without light and without victuals,' begin to 
creep out ; and their air of stupor testifies to 
the fright th^y have undergone. Around Sol- 
ferino, especially in the cemetery, the ground is 
scattered with guns, knapsacks, caps, girdles, 
cans, every article of equipment, ana with 
tattered garments stained with blood, as well as 
with^ragments of broken arms. 

The unhappy wounded, who are taken up 
during the whole of the day, are livid, pale, 
prostrated in strength. Some, especially those 
who have been severely mutilated, nave a stupid 
look, as if they were stunned. They fix upon 
you their haggard eyes, without appearing to 
understand what you say to them; but this 
apparent prostration does not prevent their 
hung acutely conscious of their sufferings. 
Others are restless, and agitated by 
rocking to and fro, or a convulsive xrembling. 
Others, with gaping wounds in which inflam- 
mation is tdready commencing,* are madiNwkH 
pain; they entreat to be put out of thefl 
misery, and with contracted features writhe in 
the gpsp of coming death. Further on, are 
wretcifes who not only have been struck by 
balls and exploded shells, bat whose arms and 
legs have been bi^kcn by the wheels of artil- 
lery which have passed over their bodies. At 
many spotif, the dead are plundered by thieves, 
who do not eveu respect the wounded still sur- 
viving. The Lombard peasants are especially 
gree(fy after shoes, which they brutally pull off 
the dead men’s swollen feet.. The want of water 
is more and more felt^ The ditches are dry ; the 
soldier*^ general have nothing to appease their 
thirst bi^ unwholesome and brackish fluids and 
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wherever a si)riog is found, sentinels with loaded 
arms reserve it for the use of the sick. Near 
Cavriana, a stinking pool is the only source 
of water for twenty thousand artillery and ca- 
valry horses during a cou pic of days. W ounded 
horses, who have lost their riders and liave been 
wandering about all night, drag themselves 
towards groups of their comrades, from whom 
they seem to beg aid. Their sufferings are 
shortened with a bullet. 

Among the dead^ the countenances of some 
arc calm; they ard soldiers who, struck sud- 
denly, were killed on the spot. But a great 
number remain twisted by, the agony of the 
deatlvstruggle, with their limbs stiffened, their 
bodies covered with livid spots, their hands 
clutching the ground, their eyes unnaturally 
dial ing, their ihoust^hes bristling, and a sinister 
and convulsive grin exposing their closed teeth. 

Three idays and nights were spent in burying I 
the bodies that remained on the field of battle ; 
but on such a wide-spread area many men who 
happened to be concealed in ditches, or deep 
furrows, or screened by thickets and unlevel 
ground, were not perceived until some time 
afterwards. They gave out, as did also the 
horses who perished a most offensive stench. 

Ill the French army, a certain number of 
soldiers per company are designated to take 
note of and bury the dead. Usually, those of 
the same corps collect the remains of their coni^- 
panions ^ arms. They take down the number 
marked on the man’s linen and accoutrements, 
and tlien, aided in their painful duty by the 
Lombard peasants, who are paid for tlie services 
they render, they deposit the body with its cloth- 
ing in a common grave. Unhappily, in the hurry 
and confusion inseparable from such a task, and 
through carelessness aud gross neglect od the 
art of the peasants, there is every reason to 
elieve that more than one living man was buried 
with the dead. The decorations, money, watches, 
letters, and papers found on the oificers, arc after- 
wards sent to their families ; but -with such a 
mass of bodies to bury, it is not always possible 
to accomplish this accurately. 

IV. THE amateur’s TASK. % 

■ Oi 5 J. '.Sf^turday, the number of convoys/ of 
wounded ‘sent to Castiglione becomes so con- 
siderable that the 'administration, the inhabi- 
t.*^e^Sv.and the detachm^t of troops left there, 
*iire absolutely insufficient to relieve such a mass 
of misery. Then commence scenes as lament- 
able as those of yesterday, only totally different 
in kind. There is water and there are^ provi- 
sions, and yet the jiatients die of hunger and 
thirst ; there is lint in aburiHance, hut th^re are 
not enough hands to ap]>ly it to the wounds. 
Well or ill, a volunteer service must be organised, 
which is anything but easy aihidst such cBsorder. 

Tlie 25th, 26th, and 27tli, were days of suf- 
fering and agony. The wounds, envenomed by 
the heat and the dust, a];^d by the want oi^water 
and attention, became'' more painful; mephitic 
exhalations infected the air, in spite of efforts 
of the intendance ; and the insufficieiu number 


of assistants and servants was cruelly felt — ^for, 
every quarter of an hour, fresh batches ^ 
wounded arrived. .On the floors of the hos- 
pitals and churches, lay, side by side, sufferers of 
all nations—Frenchmen, Arabs, Germans, Sla^ 
voiiians. Some, thrust into the recesses of side- 
chapels, could not stir in the narrow space 
they occupied. Oaths, blasphemies, and cries 
which no words can render, resounded beneath 
the roofs of sanctuaries. ‘*Ah, monsieur! how 
I suffer 1” some of them groaned to the Amateur. 

We are abandoned and left to die miserably ; 
and yet we fought well.” 

In spite of the fatigue they have endured, and 
the nights they have passed without slee)), repose 
is unattainable. In their distress, they implore 
for medical assistance, or fall in tlieir despair 
inio convulsions, which terminate in locked-jaw 
and death. Of some, the faces are blackened by 
the number of flies settled on their wounds ; of 
some, the bloody clothing is filled with maggots. 
One soldier has a broken jaw, and his burning 
tongue protrudes from his mouth ; he struggles 
to rise, and cannot. The Man in White moistens 
hi'i lips and applies lint soaked in cold water, to 
I his tongue. Another soldier has his nose and 
lips slashed away by a sabre-cut; unable to 
speak, and haif-blinded, he makes imploring 
signs with his hand. Le Monsieur Blanc gives 
him drink, and pours a few drops of pure water 
on his bloody face. A third, with his skull cleft, 
is expiring on the flagstones of the church ; his 
companions in misery push him aside with their 
feet, because he impedes the passage. Le Mon- 
sieur Blanc protects his last moments, and 
spreads a handkerchief over the poor head which 
still moves feebly. ” Don’t leave me to die 1” 
exclaimed several, who, after grasping his hand 
violently, expired as soon as that factitious 
strength abandoned them. A young corporal, 
j twenty years of age, with a bulletin his left side, 
said, with tea;;s in his eyes, " Ah, monsieur, if 
you could write to my father, and tell him to com- 
fort my mother !” M. Duiiant took the address 
of his parents, and, a few minutes afterwards, 
he had ceased to live. An old sergeant, with 
several stripes, said,Vith a sad and bitter ac- 
cent, “If I had been attended to sooner, I 
might have lived. As it is, I shall be a dead 
man to-night.”^ A^d he did die during the 
ni^t. 

But what, it may be asked, is the use of 
dwelling on such^ scenes of desolation? Why 
should the reader’s feelings be so shocked ? The 
question is natural, but may be replied to by 
asking another. Are there no means of founding, 
throughout Europe, voluntary spcyuTiES por 

THE HELP OF THE WOUNDED-T|ir WAR ? 

Since we are oblige^ 4o renounce the hopes 
and wislics of the F^ace Society ; since men 
continue to kill each other, without entertaining 
personal hatred; since the height of glory, in war, 
IS to exterminate the greatest possible number 
of fellow-creatures ; since it is held, as Comte 
Joseph de Maistre affirms, that “ war is divine 
since instruments of destruction, more terrible 
than those we already possess, are being in- 
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▼ented from day to day, with a perseverance 
worthy of a better object ; and since the in- 
ventors of those murderous engines are encou> 
raged by the majority of European states, who 
strive which shall be the most formidably armed ; 
Why not profit by an interval of comparative 
calm and tranquillity, to resolve a question of 
such immense importance both in a humane and 
a Christian point of view? Societies of this 
kind, once constituted, and having a permanent 
existence, would remain in some sort inactive in 
time of peace ; but they would be there, ready 
organised, in the eventuality of war breaking 
out. It would be their duty to gain the gooa 
will of the authorities of the country which gives 
them birth, and ,.to solicit from the sovereigns 
of belligerent powers permissions and facilities 
requisite for carrying ‘out their good woak. 
Such societies, therefore, ought to have, as 
members of their head committee, men of known 
respectability. The committee would appeal to 
every philanthropic person who would consent 
to devote himself temporarily to the work; 
which would consist, first, in affording (in co- 
operation with the military intendances ; tbat 
is, with their aid and under their direction in 
case of need) assistance and nursing on a field 
of battle, while the conflict is still raging. Se- 
condly, ill continuing, in hospitals, the care of the 
wounded, until their complete recovery. Sucli 
spontaneous devotion would be met with more 
frequently and easily than is generally imagined ; 
and. many persons, once sure of being useful, and 
assured of their power of doing good, would be 
willing, even at their own expense, to fulfil, for 
a short time, so eminently benevolent a task. 

There are plenty of historical examples to 
prove that a sufficiency of self-devoted persons 
may fairly be reckoned on. The name of John 
Howard is not forgotten. The image of Miss 
Nightingale traversing by night, witli a little 
lamp in her hand, the vast dormitories of mili- 
tary hospitals, and taking note of the state of 
each patient in order to procure him the most 
pressing requisites, is vividly fresh in the me- 
mory of many a soldier* 

If organised parties of volunteer nurses, male 
and female, had been present at Castiglioiic on 
the 24th, 25th, and 26th of June-^or at Brescia, 
or at Mantua, or at Veroni/— w<jat incalculable 
good they would have done ! They would have 
rendered enormous service in the fatal night be- 
tween Friday and Saturday, when groans and 
melting supplications were uttered by thousands 
of woundea men, who, in addition to the acutest 
pains, were suffering the inexpressible torments 
of thirst. 

If therelia^ beqir sufficient help at hand to 
take up the woundeH on the plains of Medola, 
and at the bottom of tliei^ines of San Martino, 
and on the ridges of Monte Fontana and the 
mamelons of Solferino, the poor soldier would 


not have been left on the 24!th for long long 
hours, in fearful pain and the still worse dread 
of being abandoned, to make useless signals 
.with his hand entreating the litter to be brought 
in that direction. Nor would there have been 
incurred the horrible chance, next day, of burying 
the living with the dead. Nor would the dying 
soldiers, who were forsaken of all, in the ambu- 
lances of Castiglione and the hospitals of Brescia 
(and many of whom had no one to speak to, who 
could understand their langm^e), have rendered 
their last sigh with curses and blasphemies, if 
they had had any one about them capable of 
listening to and con,soling them. Sympathy has 
a marvellous healing power. During the war of 
Italy, some soldiers were seized with home sick- 
ness to such a degree, that without any other dis- 
ease or any wound whatever, the/ died of it. * 

A . task of this nature is unsuited for hirelings, 
who are repulsed by disgust, or rendered un- 
feeling,* harsh, and indolent, by fatigue. On the* 
other hand, immediate succour is ali-iinportant ; 
the patient who might be saved to-day, cannot 
be saved to-morrow. Loss of time leaves the 
door open to gangrene ; and gangrene speedily 
secures its prey. Consequently, there is a cry- 
ing need of male and female volunteer nurses — 
of diligent persons, prepared and trained to the 
duties, and who, recognised and approved by the 
leaders of the militant armies, will be aided and 
supported in their mission. The number of 

Fnsufficient, and would stilfbe so were it doubled 
or tripled. It is impossible to avoid having re- 
course to foreign assistance. Let such assist- 
ance, then, be there, ready prepared to hand. 
To carry out this good work practically, a cer- 
tain number of persons must devote themselves- 
to it fteart and soul ; but it certainly will not be 
stopped for want of money. In time of war, 
every one will contribute his mite in answer to 
appeals from tlie committee. The difficulty docs 
not lie there ; but the whole question rests on 
the serious preparation of the work, and the 
establishment of the societies themselves. 

If the terrible means of destruction now at 
the disposal of nations have a tendency, as is 
sawposed, to shorten the duration of future wars, 
inaiVidual battles, on the contrary, 
the more murderous. And, in the present' state 
of things, no one can tell how suddenly war may 
break out, in one direction or another. c. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

J ULIA took Mr. Ilardic’s note and read it : 

“ Madam, — 1 have reecived a very juve- 
nile letter from my son, by whieh I learn he 
has formed a sudden attachment to your 
daughter. He tells me, however, at the same 
time, that you await my concurrence before 
giving your consent. I appreciate your delicacy; 
and it is with considerable regret I now write to 
inform you this match is out of the question. I 
have thought it due to you to communicate this 
to yourself and without delay, and feci sure that 
you will, under the circumstances, discounte- 
nance my son’s further visits at your house. 

‘‘ I am, 

" Madam, 

** Willi sincere respect, ^ 

Your faithful servant, 

“ ItlCHARD HARlilE.” 

Julia refid this letter, and rc-rcad it in silence. 
It was an anxious moment to the mother. 

“ Shall our pride be less tliau this parvenu’s 
she faltered. “ Tell me yourself, what ought we 
to do?” 

What we ought to do is, never to let the 
name of Ilavdie be mentioned again in this 
house.” ^ 

7'hiSvrm)ly was very comforting to Mrs. I)odd. 

“ Shall 1 .write to him, or do you feel strong 
enough ?” 

' “*’1 feel that, if I doj T may alFtont him. ITc 
' had no right to pretend that his fatlicr would 
consent. You write, and then wc shall not lose 
our dignity though we arc insulted.” 

“ I feel so weary, mamma^ Life seems ended.” 

» 

“ I could have loved him well. And now show 
me how to tear him out of my heart ; or what 
will become of me ?” 

While Mrs. Dodd wrote to Alfred Ilavdie, 
Julia sank down and laid her head on her 
mother’s knees. The note was showi^cr; she 
approved it languidly. A long and sKa conver- 
sation followed ; and, after kissing her mother 


and clinging to her, she went to bed chilly and 
listless, but did not shed a single tear. Her 
yoimg heart was benumbed by the unexpected 
blow. 

Next morning early, Alfred Hardie started 
gaily to spend the day at Albion Yilla. Not a 
hundred yards from the gate he met Sarah, with 
Mrs. Dodd’s letter, enclosing a copy of his 
father’s to her. Mrs. Dodd here reminded him 
that his visits had been encouraged only upon a 
misapprehension of his father’s sentiments ; for 
which misapprehension he was in some degree 
to blame: not that she meant to reproach him 
on that score, especially at tliis unliapiiy luomeiit : 
no, she rather blamed herself for listening to 
the sanguine voice of youth ; but the error j 
must now be repaired. She and Julia would j 
always wish him well, and esteem him, provided | 
he made no further attempt to compromise a ! 
young lady who could not be his wife. The note j 
concluded thus : I 

I 

“Individually 1 think I have some right to 
count on your manly and gentlemanly feeling to 
hold no communication with my daughter, and 
not in any way to attract her altenlion, under 
the present >circumstanccs. 

“lam, l! 

“Dear Mr. Alfred Ilardic, j 

“ With many regrets at the pain I fear 

“ I pfli giving you, | 

“ Your sincere friend and well-wisher, , 

“ Lucy Dodd.” } 

Alfred on reading this letter literally staggered : 
but proud and sensitive, as well as loving, he ■ 
manned himself to liide^liis wound from Sarah, ; 
whose black eyes' were bent on him in merciless ; 
scrutiny. 11c said doggedly, though tremulously, 

“ Very well !” then turned quickly on his heel, ■ 
and went slowly home. Mrs. Dodd , with well- 
feigned indifference, questioned Sarah privately : 
the girl’s account of the abrupt way in which he 
had received the missive, added to her anxiety. 
She warned the servants that no one was at 
home to Mr. Alfred Hardie. 

Two days elapsed, and then she received a 
letter from him. Poor fellow, it was the clcventli. 

He had written and torn up ten. 

“ Dear Mrs. Dodd,— I have gained some victo- 
ries in my life ; but not one without two defeats 
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to begin with ; how then can I expect to obtain caught with a sort of eagerness at this invitation, 
such a prize as dear Julia without a clieck or “Accept! They shall not say I am wearing the 

two? You need not fear that 1 shall intrude willow.” jj • r n 

afl cr your appeal to me as a gentleman : ibut I My brave girl 1” said Mrs. Dodd, joyfully, 
am not going to give in because niy father has “I would not press it; but you are right; we 

wrii-ten a hasty letter from Yorkshii*e. He and owe it to oursdves to outface scandal. Still, 

I must have many a talk face to face before I let there be no precipitation ; we must not un- 
coiiscnt to be miserable for life. Dear Mrs., dertake beyond op strengtli.” 

Dodd, at Grst receipt of your cruel letter, so “Try me to-night,” said Julia; “you dout 
kindly worded, I w^as broken-licarted ; but now know what I can do. I dare say he is not pining 
1 am myself again: diflicultics are made for forme.” 

ladies to yield to, and for men to conquer. Only' ‘She was the life and soul of the party, and, 
for pity’s sake do not you be my enemy : do not indeed, so fevcrishly^brilliant, that Mrs. Dodd 
set her against me for my father’s fault. Think, said softly to her, “ Gently, love ; moderate jour 

if you can, how my licart bleeds at closing this sj)irits, or they will deceive our frieuds as little 

letter without one word V) her I love, better, a as they do me.” 

thousand times better, than my life. • Meantime it cost Alfred^ Har6ie a severe* 

I am, struggle to keep altogether aloof from Julia. Jn 

“ Dear Mrs. Dodd, fact, it was a state of daily self denial, to wjiich he 

“Yours sorrowfully, would ndV^er liavc committed himsell, but that he 

“but not despairing, was quite sure he could gradually win his father 

“ Aliuied lUaDiE.” over. At his age we arc apt to count without 

• ^ our antagonist. 

Mrs. Dodd kept lliis letter to herself. She Mr.Richardllardie was “a long-headed man.” 
could not read it quite unmoved, and therefore He knew the consequence of giving one’s reasons; 
she felt sure it would disturb her daughter’s eternal discussion ending in war. He liad taken 
licart the more. care not to give any to Mrs. Dodd, and he was 

Alfred had now a soft but dangerous antagonist as guarded and reserved with Alfred. The young 
in Mrs. Dodd. All the mother was in arms to man bc^cd to know the why and the wherefore, 
secure her daughter’s happiness coute quo coute ! and, being repulsed, employed all his art, to elicit 
and the surest course seemed to be to detach her tlicm by surprise, or get at them by inference ; 
affections from Alfred. \Miat hope of a peaceful but all in vain ; Ilardie senior was impene* 
heart without this? and what real happiness trablc; and inquiry, petulance, tenderness, logic, 
without peace ? But, too wise and culm to inter- were all shaltcred on liim as tlic waves break on 
fere blindly, she watched licr daughter day and Ailza craig. 

night, to Ihid whether Love or Pride was the “Sic volo, sic jubeo,stet pro rationc voluntas,” 
stronger : and this is what she observed ; was tlfb purport of all he could be got to say, and 

Julia never mentioned Alfred, She sought oc- that was wonderfully little, 
cupatioii eagerly : came oftener than usual for Thus begun dissension, decently conducted at 
money, saying it was for “ Luxuiy^’ She visited first, between a father indulgent hitherto, and an 
tlic poor move constantly, taking one of the maids affectionate son. 

with her, at Mrs. Dodd’s request. She studied In this unfortunate collision of two strong and 
Logic with Edward. She went to bed rather kindred natures, every advantage was at present 
caily, fatigued, it would appear, by her activity ; on the father’s side ; age, experience, authority, 
and she gave the clue to Jibr owji conduct one resolution, hidden and powerful motive.s, to 
day : “ Mamma,” said she, “nobody is downright wlich my reader even has no clue as yet ; a pur- 
uuliappy, who is good.” ^ pose immutable and concealed. Add to J;ho§e a . « 

Mrs. Dodd noticed also a Certain wildness and colder nature and a far colder t^eflion ; for 
almost violence, with which she threw herself Alfred loved his father dearly, 
into her occupations : and a worn look about the At last, one day, the impetuous one lost* liia 
eyes that told of a hidden conHict. On the whole self-command, and said he was a son, not a slave, ' 
Mrs. Dodd was hopeful; for she had never ima- and luid little respect for Authority wlum afraid 
gined tlic cure would be speedy or easy. To see or ashajned to appeal to Reason, llardic senior 
her child on the right road was much. Only the turned on him with a gravity and dignity no man 
great licfJcY Trine could “medicine Jicr to that could wear more ijjiturally. "Allied, have 1 
sweet peace which once slic owned;” and even been a» unkind father to you all these years ?” 

Time cannot give licr baefevher childliood, thought “ Oh no, father, no ; I have said nothing that 
tlic mother, w ith a sigh. can be so construed. And that is the mystery to 

One day came an invitation to an evening party me ; you arc acting quite out of character.” 
at a house where they always wound up with “ Have 1 been one of those intf;rfcriiig, prag- 
dancing. Mrs. Dodd was for declining as usual ; matical fathers, who cannot let their children 
for since tliat night Julia had shumicd parties, eigoy themselves their own way?” 

“ Give me the sorrows of the poor and afflicted,” “ No,^ir ; you have never interfered, except 

was her cry ; “ the gaiety of the hollow world to pay fS^nythiug I wanted.” 

jars me more tluin I can bear.” But now she “Then make me the one return in your power, 

• ( 




out, vent to the window one afternoon to look at 
the weather ; but retreated somewhat hastily and 
sat down on the sofa. 

“ You flutter, darling,” said Mrs. Dodd. " Ah, 
he is there.” 

“Yes.” 

“ You had better take off your things.” 

“Oh yes. 1 tremble at the thoughts of meet- 
ing liim. Mamma, he is changed, sadly changed. 
Poor, poor Alfred !” She went to her own r^m 
and prayed for him : she told the Omniscient 
that, though much greater and better in other re- 
spects than she was, he had not Patience. She 
prayed, with tears, that he might hare Christian 
patience granted hipi from on high. 

“Heart of stone ! she shuns me,” said Alfred, 
outside. He had seen herein her bonnet. , 

Mrs. Dodd waited several days to see whether 
this annoyance would not die of itself: waiting 
was her plan in most things. Pinding he was 
not to be tired out, she sent Sarah out to him 
with a note carefcQly sealed. 

“ Mr. Alfred Hardie, is it generous to confine 
my daughter to the house P 

“ Yours regretfully, 

“ Lucy Dodd.” 

A line came back instantly in pencil. 

“ Mrs. Dodd, — Is all the generosity and all the 
good faith to be on one side ? 

“ Yours in despair, 

“ Alfked IIakdie.” 

Mrs. Dodd coloured faintly: the I’eproach 
pricked her, but did not move her. She sat 
quietly down that moment, and wrote to a friend 
in London, to look out for a furnished yflla in a 
healthy part of the suburbs, with immediate pos- 
session. “Circumstances,” said she, “making 
it desirable we should leave Barkington imme- 
diately, and for some months.” 

The Bosanquets gave a large party ; Mrs. and 
Miss Dodd were there. The latter was playing a i 
part in a charade to the admi^ution of all present, { 
when in came Mr. J^eterson, introducing his 
friendjAlfred Hardie. 

Julia caught the name, and tiiiiied a look of 
alarm on her mother : but went on acting. 

Presently she caught ajght of him at some dis- 
tance. He looked very pale, apd his glittering 
eye was fixed on her with a sort of stem wonder. 

Such a glance from fiery eyes, that had always { 
dwelt tenderly on her till then, struck her like a ! 
weapon. She stopped short, and turned red and 
pale by turns. “There, that is nonsense enough” 
said she bitterly, and wqpt and sat by Mrs. 
Dodd. The gentlemen thronged round her with 
compliments, and begged her to sing. She ex- 
cused herself. Presently she heard an excited 
voice, towards which she dared not look ; it was 
inquiring whether any lady could sing Aileen 
Aroon. With every desire to gratify the young 
miUiomiaire, nobody knew Aileen Aroon, or had 
ever heard of it. 


“Oh, impossible !” cried Alfred. “'Why it is 
in praise of Constancy, a virtue ladies shine in: 
at least they take credit for it.” 

“Mamma,” whispered Julia, terrified, “get 
me away, or there will be a scene. He is 
reckless 

“Be calm, love,” said Mrs, Dodd, “there shall 
be none.” She rose and glided up to Alfred 
Hardie, looked coldly in his face ; then said with 
external politeness and veiled oontempt, “1 will 
attempt the song, jsir, smee you desire it.” Slic 
waved her hand, and he followed her sulkily to 
the piano. She sang Aileen Aroon, not vdth her 
daughter’s eloquence' but with a purity and 
mellowness that charmed the room: they had 
never heard the genius sing it. 

As spirits are said to overcome cthe man at 
whose behest they rise, so this ;iweet air, and the 
gush of reminiscence it awakened, overpowered 
him who had evoked them ; Alfred put Liti hand 
unconsciously to his swelling heart, cast one look 
of anguish at Julia, and hurried away half choked. 
Nob^y but Julia noticed. 

A fellow in a rough great-coat and tattered 
white bat opened the fly door for Mrs. Dodd. As 
Julia followed her, he kissed her skirt unseen by 
Mrs. Dodd : but her quick ears caught a heart- 
breaking sigh. She looked, and recognised Alfred 
in that disguise. The penitent fit hod succeeded 
to the angry one. Had Julia observed P To 
ascertain this without speaking of him, Mrs. 
Dodd waited till they had got some little dis- 
tance, then quietly put out her hand and rested it 
for a moment on her daughter’s ; the girl was 
trembling violently. “ Little wretch !” came to 
Mrs. Ibdd’s lips, but she did not utter it. They 
were near home befoi*e she spoke at all, and thou 
she only said very kindly, “ My love, you will 
not be subjected ag^in to these trials a remark 
intended quietly to cover the last occurrence as 
well as Alfred’s open persecution. 

They bad promised to go out the very next day; 
but Mrs. Dodd weut alone, and made excuses 
for Miss Dodd. On her return she found Julia 
sitljiug up for her, and a letter come from her 
friend describing a pleasant cottage, now vacant, 
near Maida Yale. Mrs. Dodd handed 4be open 
letter to Julia; she read it without tomment. 

“ We will go up to-njorrow and take it fo^ 
three months. Then the Oxford vacation Vill ^ 
terminate.” 

“ Yes, mamma.” 

I am now about to relate a circumstance by no 
means y;ithout parallels, but almost impossible 
to account for; and, as nothing is moi'e common 
and contemptible than inadequate solutions, 1 
shall offer none at all : but so it was, that Mrs, 
Dodd awoke in the middle of that very night in 
a mysterious state of mentid t remour ; trouble, 
veiled in obscurity, seemed to sit heavy on her 
bosom. So strong, thox^li vague, was this new 
and mysiElkious oppression, that she started up 
in bed and cried aloud, “ David !— Julia !— Oh, 
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wLatis tlie matter P” Tlie sound of her own 
voice dispelled the cloud in part, but not en- 
tirely. She lay awhile, and then finding herself 
quite averse to sleep, rose and went to her 
window, and eyed the weather anxiously. It 
was a fine night; soft fleecy clouds drifted slowly 
across a silver moon. The sailor’s wife was re- 
assured on her husband’s behalf. Her next 
i desire was to look at Julia sleeping ; she had no 
particular object : it was the instinctive impulse 
I of an anxious mciher whom something had terri- 
fied. She put on her slippers and dressing gown, 
and, lighting a candle |tt her night lamp, opened 
her door softly, and stepped into the Httle oor- 
ricAr. But she had not taken two steps when 
she was arrested liy a mysterious sound. 

• It came from J ulia’s room. 

What was it? • 

Mrs^ Dodd glided softly nearer and nearer, all 
her senses on the stretch. • • 

The sound came again. It was a muffled sob. 

The stifled sound, just audible in the dead still- 
ness of the night, went through and through her 
wlio stood iliere listening aghast. Her bowels 
yearned over her child ; and she hurried to the 
door, but recollected herself, and knocked very 
gently. “ Don’t be alarmed, love, it is only me. 
Xlay Icomein ?” She did not wait the an- 
swer, but turned the handle and entered. She 
found Jhlia sitting up in bed, looking wildly at 
her, with cheeks flushed and wet. She sat on 
the bed and clasped her to her breast in silence : 
but more than one warm tear ran down upon 
Julia’s bare neck ; the giii felt them drop, and 
her own gushed in a shower. 

*'Oh, what have 1 done P” she sobbed. • Am I 
to make you wretched too P” 

Mrs. Dodd did not immediately reply. She 
was there to console ; and her admirable good 
' sense told her that to do that she must be calmer 
tlian her patient ; so even while she kissed and 
wept over Julia, she managed gradually to re- 
cover her composure. “ Tell me, my child,” said 
she, “ why do you act a part with me ? Why brave 
it out under my eye, and spend the night secretly 
in tears ? Are you stillafraid to trust me 
” Oh no, no ; but I thought I was so strong, 
so proud : B undertook miracles. 1 soon found 
my pride was a molehill^ and my love a mountain. 
1 could not hold out by day if I did not ease my 
breaking heart at night. How unfortunate ! 1 
kept my head under the bed-clothes, too ; but 
you have such ears. I thought I would stifle my 
grief, or else perhaps you would be as wretched 
as 1 am : forgive me ! pray Ibrgive me !”• 
'*Onone condition,” said Mrs. Dodd, strag- 
gling with the emotion these simple words caused 
her. “Anything to be forgiven r cried Julia, 
impetuously. “I’ll go to Loudon. I’ll go to 
Botany Bay. 1 deservo to be hanged.”' 

“Then, from this hoqr, no half confidences be- 
tween us. Dear me, you carry in yova own 
bosom a much harsher judge, amuch.l^s indul- 
gent friend than I am. Come! trust me with 


your heart ! Do you love him very much P Does 
your happiness depend on him P” 

At this point bloi^ question Julia put her 
head over Mrs. Dodd’s shoulder, not to be seen; 
and, clasping her tight, murmured scarce above 
a whisper, “ I don’t know how much I love him. 
When he came in at that party I felt his slave ; 
his unfaithful adoring slave ; if he had ordered me 
to sing Aileen Aroon, 1 should have obeyed ; if 
he had commanded me to take his hand and leave 
i the room, I think I should have obeyed. His 
face is always before me as plain as life ; it used 
to come to me bright and loving; now it is pale, 
and stem, and sad. 1 was not so wretched till I 
saw he was pining for me, and thinks me incon- 
stant; oh, mamma, so pale ! so shrunk ! so reck- 
less ! He was sorry for misbehaving that night : 
he changed clothes with a beggar to kiss my di'ess ; 
poor thing 1 poor thing ! Who ever loved as he 
does meP 1 am dying for him ; I am dying.” 

“ There! there!” said Mrs. Dodd, soot&ngly. 
“ You have said enough. This must be love. I 
am on your Alfred’s side from this hour.” 

* Julia opened her eyes, and was a good deal 
agitated as well as surprised. “Pray do not 
raise my hopes,” she gasped. “We are parted for 
ever. His father refuses. Even you seemed 
averse; or have I been dreaming?” 

“ Me, dearest ? How can I be averse to any- 
thing lawful, on which I find your heart b rei^y 
set, and your happiness at stake ? Of course I 
have stopped the actual intercourse, under exbt- 
ing circumstances ; but these circumstances 
are not unalterable : your only obstacle is Mr. 
Richard Hardie.” 

“ But what an obstacle,” sighed Julia. “ His 
father ! a man of iron ! so everybody says ; for I 
have made inquiries— oh 1” And she was abashed. 
She resumed hastily, “ And that letter, so cold, 
so cruel ! I feel it was written by one not 
open to gentle influences. He does not think me 
worthy of his son ; so accomplished, so distiu- 
guished, at the very university where our poor 
Edward— has— you know.” 

“Little simpletoA!” said Mrs. Dodd, and 
kbsed her tenderly; “ynur iron man is the 
commonest clav, sordid; pliable; and your stem 
heroic Brutus is a shopkeeper ; he b open to 
the gentle influences, wliich sway the kindred 
soub of the men you qnd I buy our shoes, our 
tea, our gloves, qpr fish-kettles of : and these in- 
fluences I command, and will use them to the 
utmost.” 

Julia lay silent, and wondering what she could 
mean. • 

But Mrs. Dodd hesitated now : it pained and 
revolted her to shour her enthusiastic girl the 
world as it is. She said as much, and added, 
“ 1 seem to be going to aid all these people to 
take the bloom from my own child’s innocence. 
Heaven help me !” 

“Oh, never mind that,” cried Julia, in her 
ardent way ; “ give me Truth before Error how- 
ever pleasing.” 

Mrs. Dodd replied only by a sigh : grand ge« 
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nerid sentiments, like that, never penetrated her I was not penniless» bien entendu. Failing, in 
wwil ; they glided off like water from a duck’s this, he found a plain little Thing, with a gloomy 
back. ‘"We will begin with this mercantile temper, and no accomplishments nor graces; but 
Brutus, then,” said she, with such a curl of the her father could settle twenty thousand pounds, 
lip. Bratus had rejected her daughter. He married her directly : aad that is a trait. 

" Bichard Hardie was bom and bred in abank : He sold his father’s and pandfather’s house and 
one where no wild thyme blows, love; nor place of business, in spite of all their associa- 
cowslips nor the nodding violet grows; but gold tions, and obtained a lease of his present place 
and siker chink, and things aio discounted, and from my uncle Fountain: it seemed a more 
men grow rich slowly, but surely, by lawful use money-making situation. A trait. He gives 
of other people’s money. Bireatlied upon by me no reason for rejecting, my daughter. Why? 
these ' ‘gentle influences,’ he was, from his because he is not proud of his reasons: this 
youth, a remarkable man; measured by Trade’s walking Avarice has intelligence : a trait. Now 
standard. At five-and-twenty divine what he put all this together, bud who more transparent 
^d! He saved the baitk. You have read of than the profound Mr. Hardie? He has declifled 
bubbles ; the Mississippi Bubble and the South our alhance because he takes far granted we are 
Sea Bubble. Well, in thc^year 1825, it was no||, poor. When 1 undeceive him on that head he o 
one bubble but a thousand ; mines by the score, will reopen rngoHathns, in a letter; No. 2 of the 
and in distant lands ; companies by the hundred ; correspondence ; copied by one of his clerks : 
loans to every nation or tribe, down to Quatenuda, it will.be ^alm, plausible, Ottering : in sfiort, it 
Patagonia, and Greece : two hundred new ships will be done like a gentleman: though he is 
were laid on the stocks in one year, for your dear nothing of the kind. And this brings me to 
papa told me ; in short, a fever of speculation, what I ought to have begun with ; your dear 
and the whole nation raging with it ; my dear,'* father and 1 have always lived witliin our income 
Princes, Dukes, Duchesses, Bishops, Poets, for our children’s sake;, he is bringing home 
Lasers, Physicians, were seen struggling with the bulk of our savings this very voyage, and it 
their own footmen for a place in the Exchange : amounts to fourteen thousand pounds.” 
and, at last, good, steady, old Mr. Hardie, Ob, what on enormous sum !” 

Alfred’s grandfather, was drawn into the vortex. : “ No, dearest, it is not a fortune in itself. But 

Now, to excuse him and appreciate the preco- it is a considerable sum to possess, independent j 
dous Bichard, you must try and realise t^t of one’s settlement and one’s income. It‘is loose I 
these bubbles, when they rise, are as alluring cash, to speak a la Hardie ; that means I can ■ 
and reasonable, as they are ridiculous and incre- do what I choose with it ; and of course I choose j 
dible when one looks back on them ; even soap — to make you happy. How I shall work on | 
bubbles, you know, have rainbow hues till they what you call Iron and I call Clay must be I 
burst; and, indeed, the blind avarice of men does guided by circumstances. 1 think of depositing j 
imt resemble the blind vanity of women: look three or four thousand pounds every month with ' 
at our grandmothers’ hoops, and our mothers’ Mr. Hardie ; he is our banker, you know. He 
short waists and monstrous heads ! Yet in their will most likely open his eyes, and make some 
day what woman did not glory in these insa- move before the whole sum is in his hands. If 

nities? Well then, Mr. Bichar(r Hardie, at lie does not, 1 shall perhaps call at his bank and 

twenty-five, was the one to foresee the end of draw a cheque for fourteen thousand pounds, 
all. these bubbles he came down from London . The wealthiest provincial banker does not keep 
and brought his people to their senses by sober ! such a sum floating in his shop-tills. His com- 
leason, and ‘ sound commercial principles :’ that mercial honour,, the one semi-ehivalrous senti- 
means, 1 believe, ‘ get other people’s money, but me^t in his soul, wouM be in peril. He would 
do not risk your ownl: His superiority was so jicld, and with grace : none the less readily that 
dear, that lus father rested thir helm to him, ihis' house and his bank, which have been long 
and, thanks to his ability, the bank weathered -heavily mortgaged to our trustees, *'wei’C made 
the storm, while all the other ones in the town ; virtually theirs by agrecpient yesterday (1 set 
I broke, or suspended their tr^e. Now, you this on foot within twelve hours of Mr. Iron’s 

i know, youth is natorally ardent and speculative: impertinent letter), and he will say to himself, 

but !^cbard Hardie’s was colder and wiser than * She can— post me, I think they call it— this 
other people’s old age: and that is one trait, dtemoon for not caslung her cheque, and she 
Some yearsilater, in the height of his prosperity can turn me and my into the street to- 
— I reveal this only for your comfort, and on morrow^-’ and thenj^’of course, he shall see by 
your aacred promise as a person of delicacy, my manner the velvet paw is offered as wcU as 
never to repeat it to a sb^'-*Biehard Hardie the daw. He is pretty sure to ask liimself 
was a suitor for my hand/’ which will suit the best— this cat’s frieiid- 

“ Mamma!” ship and her fourteen thousand pounds, or— nn 

"Do not ejaculate, sweetest! It rather dis- insulted mother’s enmity .P” And Mrs. Placid’s 
eompi^es me. ‘Nothing is extraordinary,’ as teeth made a little cHck just audible in the silent 
that good creature says. He must have thought night. 

it would aiuteer^ in one way or another, to have " Oh, dlamma ! my heart is sick. Am I to be 
a gentlewomaiii at the head of his table. And bought and sold like this ?” 
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“ You must pay the penalty for lovingp a par- 
venu’s son. Come, Julian no i^evishness, no 
more romance, no more vacillation. You have 
tried Fiide and failed, pitiably : now I insist on 
your trying^ Love ! Child, it is the bane of our 
sex to carry nothing out. From that weakness 1 
will preserve you. And, by-the-by, we are not 
going to marry Richard Hardie, but Alfred'. Now, 

Alfred, with ^ his faults and defects 

" Mamma I what faults P what defects P” 
a gentleii^ ; thanks to Oxford, and Har- 
row, and nature. My darling, pray to Heaven 
night and day for your dear father’s safe return ; 
for on him, 1 assure yod, and him alone, your 
hdibpiness depends : as mine does.” 

“Mammal” eried Julia, embracing her, “what 
^ do poor girls do, who have lost their mother P” , 
“Look abroad*and see !” was the grave reply. 
Mrs. Dodd then, begged her to go to sleep, 
like a good child, for her health’s# sake ; ^ 
would be well] and with this was about to 
retiuTi to her own room : but a white hand and 
arm darted out of the bed and caught her. 
“ What I Hope has come to me by night in the 
form of an angel, and shall I let her go back to 
her own room P Never! never! never! never! 
never !” And she patted the bed expressively, 
and 'with the prettiest impatience. 

“ Well, let Hope take off her earrings first,” 
suggested Mrs. Dodd. 

“Nd, no, come here directly, earrings and all.” 
“No, thank you; or I shall have hurting 
you next.” * • 

Mrs. Placid removed her earring, and the 
tender pair passed the rest of the night in one 
another’s arms. The young girl’s tears were 
dried; and hope revived, and life bloomqd again: 
only, henceforth, her longing eyes looked out to 
sea for her father ; homeward bound. 

Next day, as they were seated together in the 
drawing-room, Julia came from the window with 
a rush, and kneeled at Mrs. Dodd’s knees, with 
bright imploring face upturned^. 

“ He is there ; and— I am to speak to him P 
Is that it P” 0 

“ Dear, dear, dear mamma !” « 

“ Weft, then, bring me my thmgs 1” 

She was*ten minutes putting them on : Julia 
•tried to expedite her ;,and retarded her. She had 
her pace : and could not go beyond it. 

By this time Alfred Hardie was thoroughly 
miserable. Unable to move his father,^ shunned 
by Julia, sickened by what ho had heard, and 
indeed seen, of her gaiet^ and indifference to 
their separation, stung by jealousy, and fretted 
by impatience, he was drinking nearly all the 
bitters of that sweet Passion, Love; But as you 
are aware he ascribed Julia’s inoonstaney, light- 
ness, and cruelty, all to Mrs. Dodd. He hated 
hot eoi'dially, and dreaded her into the bargain r 
he played the sentinel about her door all the 
more because she had asked him luft to do it. 

“ Always do what your enemy pariiculaiiy objects 


to,” said he, applying; to his own case the 
wisdom of a Greek philosopher, one of his 
teachers. 

Sa,.wlien the gate suddenly opened,, and instead 
of Jvdi^ this very Mrs. Dodd walJ^d towards 
him^ hie feelings were anything but enviable. 
He wished himself away, heartily, but was too 
proud to* retimt. He stood his ground. She 
oame up to him : a charming smile broke out 
over her features, “Ah, Mr. Hardie,” said she, 
“if you have nothing better to do, 'will you 
give me a minute P” He assented with au ill 
grace; 

“ May I take your arm F* 

lie offered it 'with a worse. 

She laid her hand lightly on it, audit shuddered 
, at her touch. He fefii like walking with a velvet 
tigress. 

By some instinct she divined his sentiments, 
and found her task more diiticult than she had 
thought; she took some steps in silence. At 
tet, as he was no dissembler, he hurst out pas- 
sionately, “ Why are you my enemy?” 

^ “lam not your enemy,” said slic, softly. 

“Not openly, but all the more dangerous. 
You keep us apai^, you bid her be gay, aud forget 
me ; vou are a cruel Jiard-Jiearted lady.” 

“ No, I am not, sir,” said Mrs. Dodd, simply. 

“ Oh ! I believe you are good and kind to all 
the rest of the world ; but you know you have a 
heart of iron for me.” 

“ I am my daughter's friend, but not yoim 
enemy; it is you who arc too inexperienced to 
know how delicate, how diflicult, my duties are. 
It is only since last night I see ray way clear ; 
and, look, I come at once to you with friendly 
intentions. Suppose 1 were as impetuous as 
you are ! 1 should, perhaps, be calling you un- 
grateful.” 

He retorted bitterly, “ Give me something, to 
be grateful Tor, and you shall see whether that 
; baseness is in my nature.” 

“ I have a great mind to put you to the proofs” 

; said she, archly. “ Let us walk down this lane ; 
i then you can be a» unjust to me os you please, 
without attracting public attention.” 

In the lane she told hiiK quietly she knew the 
nature of his Cither’s objections to the aliiaaoe be 
had so much at heart, and they were objections, 
which her husband, on his return, would remove; 
On tins he ohan^d liis*tone ahttle, and implored 
her piteously not to deceive him. 

“ 1 will not,” said she, “ upon my honour. If 
you are as constant as my daughter is in her 
I esteem for you— notwithstanding her threadbare 
gaiety worn over loyal regret, and to check a 
parcel of idle ladies’ tonguea— you have nothing 
to fear from me, and everything to expect. Come, 
Alfred— may 1 take that Uberty with you P— let us 
understand one another. We only want that to 
be friends.”' 

This was hard to resist ; and at his age. His 
Up trembled, he hesitated, but. at last gave her 
Ills hand. She walked two hours with him, and 
laid herself out to enlighten, soothe, and comfort 
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all the year round. 
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Ms sore heart. His hopes and happiness revived 
under her magiCi as Julia’s had. In the midst of 
it all, the wise woman quietly made terms, he 
was not to come to the house but on her invi- 
tation, unless indeed he had news of the Agra 
to communicate ; but he might write once a week 
to her, and enclose a few lines to Julia. On this 
concession he proceeded to mumble her wMte 
wrist, and call her his best, dearest, loveliest 
friend ; his mother. "Oh, remember I” said he, 
with a relic of distrust ; " you are the only mother 
I can ever hope to have.” 

That touched her. Hitherto, he had been to 
her but a thing her daughter loved. 

Her eyes filled.^ "My poor, warm-hearted, 
motherless boy,” she said, " pray for my husband’s 
safe relum I Por on that*' your happiness de-, 
pends : and hers. And mine.” 

So now two more bright eyes looked longingly 
seaward for the Agra ; homeward bound. 


BEHIND THE CURTAIN. 

A VAUDEVILLE is a short French dramatic 
composition, spoken and sung, much resembling 
our old-fashioned Afterpiece " with songs,” ex- 
cept that it is often employed as a "Lever du 
Rideau,” or Curtain-Raiser. The singing, too, i 
is much less formally introduced. The actors 
pass from singing to speaking, and from speaking 
to singing, without any pause, as if they were 
doing so merely for their own amusement, or as 
if the song were a continuation of the speech. 
The couplets, indeed, carry on the plot almost 
as much as the dialogue. The characters are a 
party of merry magpies, who chirp or chatter, 
who whistle or prate, just as the whim seizes 
them. The great points in vaudeville acting are 
to be sprightly, natural, and gay— unless the 
])art require the actor to exhibit cVer dulness 
and witty stupidity. 

The vaudeville is said to be of Norman origin. 
Tliere is a pleasant old town called Vire, with a 
brawling stream rushing through it, where it is 
the fashion not to breakfast, but to make up for 
the privation by eating two dinners per day. It 
is a land flowing with milk and honey, and ab- 
solutely inundated with cyder. ^In its imme- 
diate environs are two wooded valleys, re- 
nowned of old as “ Les Vaux de Vire,” whither 
the townsfolk used to resort to piakc merry with 
dancing, drinking, and sinking. The songs 
composed in and for the festive meetings of the 
Viiux de Vire, became in time so popular that, 
by a bold etymological leap, a little drama, half 
made up of couplets, and which is now a na- 
“Onal institution^ received the title of Vaude- 
ville, But before assuming the proportions of 
a theatrical piece, the vauaeville, for centuries, 
was no more than a satirical song called forth 
by the circumstances of the day, in which the 
people avenged themselves of the ill treatment 
they received from their rulers. One Paris 
theatre, in the Place dc la Bourse, takes its 
name troiWi and is devoted to, vaudeville espe- 


cially ; but vaudevilles flourish and are enjoyed 
in all the secondary theatres of the French 
metropolis. 

Asketch of the principal vaudeville writers has 
just been published by M. de Rochefort, himself 
a distinguished vaudevilliste, who has been cither 
the collaborateur or the friend of alLthe vau- 
devillistes of his time. With one great excep- 
tion, Eugene Scribe, these writers bear a won- 
derful family likeness ; they were *all so merry, 
BO witty, so poor, and most of them, report 
says, so frightfully ugly. VIbdeville writing 
appears to be either the last resource of prodi- 
gality reduced to straitrS, or else a passion which 
holds complete dominion over its enraptui^d 
votary. M. de Rochefort himself gave up go- 
vernment employment to pursue the pleasures 
of dramatic authorship. He preceded his lite- 
rary career by official travels in foreign coun- 
tries. Mosquitoes stung him before critics did. 
He had ifthaled the perfume of orange groves 
long before he sniffed and preferred the smell of 
lamps and orange-peel. 

His own biography is brief but remarkable. 

I He was all but ooru in tlie prisons of the Reign 
j of Terror : having spent the first two years of 
his life there, in company with his mother, a 
strong courageous woman, who was condemned 
to the guillotine, and whose execution was only 
prevented by the death of Robespierre. After 
their liberation from prison, the family were com- 
plctq}y;.ruined. The boy was sent to the Grleans 
Grammar School, where his education was in- 
terrupted by a bng illness, in which he had a 
narrow escape from death. At the age of fifteen 
he entered the office of the Minister of the In- 
terior, after serving for some lime as clerk to a 
bookseller. But having contrived to get a piece 
played at the Vaudeville Theatre, all the other 
office clerks treated him as if lie had the plague. 
The still more decided success of a second vau- 
deville converted him into a perfect pariah. He 
sent in his resignation, and started with the 
governor of the He Bourbon iu the capacity of 
secretary. 

As secretary, M. de Rochefort bore the 
whole weight of government on his shoulders. 
Tbergovernor fell ill with the gout, and was 
confined to his bed for eleven months at a 
single spell. Two years of this ^or*k tired 
tlie secretary out. Besides, as he remarks, 
pleasure, in the colonies,* is suppressed; your^ 
only amusement is to look at the sky, bask in 
the sun, or doze in a hammock. Seized with 
invincible nostalgia, he begged the governor to 
send him^ back, to iVauce. The governor, only 
two days afterwards, followed his secretary’s 
example,;, and solicited bis own recid. Any- 
where but in Paris, they felt themselves to 
be fish out of water. Their natural history 
studies bad been limited to tasting roast monkey 
and stewed parroquet. The ex-secretary was 
successively charged to write the theatrical 
reports of two grand journals which were ex- 
tinguished by the revolution of July. Finally, 
slipping iatp his congenial element," he became 
a professional manui'acturer of vaudevilles ; hut 
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the income so earned was not enormous^ because < 
managers had their favourites then, as managers 
have their fayourites now. | 

Aude^ the first of M. de Rochefort’s portraits, 
boasted of having been secretary to Bufibn. He 
dressed so shabbily, that the children in the 
streets ran after him to throw stones at iiim. 
The leading adventure of his life was this : One 
day, in a public-house in Belleville, he was medi- 
tating on an empty bottle. Beside him were a 
blaclumith and jus wife, who drank till they 
quarrelled, and quarrelled till they fought. Aude 
rose and offered bis mediation. The husband, 
without paying the slightest attention, continued 
his matrimomal discipline, exclaiming, ‘*Mon 
Dieu 1 Who ypll rid me of this woman ? 1 
would let her go cheap.” 

Aude, illhminqd with a bright idea, inquired, 
“ What will you take for her r” 

“ Whatever anybody is fool enough to give.” 

Is it a bargain for thirty francs * 
“Certainly. Down with them. Take her, 
and be off with you.” 

The poor woman, subject to daily beatings, 
made no difficulty in following her purchaser. 
The pair dwelt in a cottage, like Philemon and 
Baucis, happily, for five-and-tweiity years. 

At one time, Aude worked in partnership, and 
lived with a fellow-vaudevilliste, Dorvigny, wlio 
was a natural son of Louis the Eifteenth. Their 
joint worldly wealth was such, that, on one occa- 
sion, they had only one suit of clothes between 
them. The uncl^ partner had to lie in bed 
while the other took his walks abroad. A propos 
of a writer named Sewriu, M. de Rochefort lias 
forgotten to mention that a tambourine figures 


to my journal with these two misfortunes, which 
completed the sum of twenty-four francs ; and 
I have bad the pleasure of informing my wife 
that she shall go into the country to-morrow.” 

These temporary resources did not suffice to 
render Brazier independent of the theatre. He 


in every one of his (Sewriii’s) pieces. 

Brazier, another prolific yauaevilliste,^was for 
a time librarian to the Arsenal, but was dismissed 
for incompatibility with scientific pwuits. 
While there, he wrote inside his hat, “Exlibris 
Brazier^’ — This book belongs to Brazier. He 
then got employment on a journal as a collector 
of the small misfortunes which happen in Paris, 
at the rate of three francs per misfortune. He 
was a boon companion, who enjoyed life while 
hunting up crimes and accidents. The greater 
the abundance of fires and murders, the^iilore 
luxurious was his fare. 

One cv(ming, he entered the green-room of 
the Varidtes with such delight depicted on his 
'countenance, that histfriends took it for granted 
that he had had a new piece received by the 
committee, and complimented him accordingly* 

“It is not that,’^ he said. “It is quite a 
different affair which puts me in spiritq, I had 
promised my wife to take her into the country 
to-morrow ; but all tlie cash we coul^ musto 
between us was eighteen francs, which was not 
enough. Providence led me to the Palais de 
Justice, where 1 learut that an individual, 
coming down the grand staircase, had just 
broken his leg. Noting the fact, I followed the 
Quays to tlie Hue Daupliinc, where I saw a 
crowd. I had the good luck to learn that a 
woman had been thrown down an(f severely 
bruised by a cart laden with stones. 1 ran off 


much money ; for Scribe had not yet regulated 
the rights of dramatic authors. 

Madame de la Sabli^re relates that, crossing 
the garden of the Tuileries one morning to go 
to Versailles, she saw La Fontaine d^ in £13 
meditations, leaning against a tree. Tl^en she 
came back in the evening, she found him still in 
the same place ; and it had been raining hard all 
day ! The same was t^e case with Brazier. Frost, 
^sunshine, hail, or snow, did not prevent bis wan- 
dering along tlie Boulevards, coupletiing with all 
his might and main. He was a victim vowed to 
verses of eight syllables. If he happened to meet 
one of his friends, be pulled his hat over his eyes 
to pass unnoticed, for fear of losing a rhyme. 

^ In like manner, Thdaulon improvised hundreds 
of little dramas as he walked the streets. Cal- 
deron’s or Lope de Vega’s fecundity was nothing 
in comparison to his. Whatever he touclied 
turned to vaudeville or comedy. He has been 
seen to write the complete plan of a dramatic 
piece while he breakfasted, with more than 
twenty people talking around him— even with 
him— without troubling the course of his ideas. 
He ought to have earned a deal of money ; no 
one knew what became of it ; but it is supposed 
that he sold his copyrights for low prices to 
usurers. In a few years, he quite forgot his 
most charming comedies. He lias been caught 
applauding a piece of his own writing ; the name 


of the author had entirely slipped his memory.. 
When he died, he was writmg a vaudeville. 
IVenty-four hours scarcely intervened between 
his last soHg and the De Profundis, the final 
couplet of human life. 

Augustin Hapd6 was a pensive little man, 
holding his head on one side like Frederick the 
Great, only he was no flute-player, as the King 
of Prussia was. He never uttered a syllable to 
any one except concerning the getting up of 
his pieces, iik which art his talents were su- 
preme. He had scarcely risen above the second 
class of dramatic purveyors to the Ambigu and 
tlie Gmt6, when he Qbtained the privilege of 
establishing at istlie Porte Saint Martin, the 
Theatre des Jeux Gymniques. He was allowed to 
perform pantomimes only and vaudevilles with 
two actors. Ills pantomimes.were composed on 
tiie largest scale, in accordance witk tlie dimen- 
sions 01 his theatre. One bold idea occurred to 
him ; namely, to make the Emperor Napoleon a 
prominent character in one of his productions. 
The master of so many vanquisliea kings was 
then shilling in all his glory. The author’s 
project was executed under the title of “ Tlie 
Man of Destiny.” An actor named Chevalier 
was found, who, by a lucky cliance, bore a 
strikii^ likeness to the emperor. 

It is impossible to forui an idea of the ex- 
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strance. He suppressed the Dramatic Unity 
Riots, by a sliglit foretaste of Rnssian recruiting 
in Poland. 

Dramatic writers may ,TOrhap^ have been tliem- 
s elves a little dramatised. It is said that one 
writer, finding bis sight beginning to fail liim, went 
to consult an oculist whose celebrity was confined 
to the advertisements which he caused to ap- 
])car ill the newspapers. The medical man, i 
after ins])ectioii, came to the conclusion that it 
was passing ophthalmia without danger^ and, 
indeed, of no im^rtance. They continued to 
chat upon the suoject, growing more and more 
familiar. , 

‘^Monsieur,” said the oculist, "I have in- 
vented an ointment which would have restored 
Tobias's sight without troubling cither angel or 
• fish. Rut 1 4ave not yet tried it on any patient, 
and 1 w ould give i handsome douceur to whom- 
soever.woulasubmit to the experiment." 

“ How much would you give f ” inqwed tho 
writer. 

“ A hundred francs." 

“ Per niontli ?" 

“ Per month.” 

“ I accept the bar^in, if it is TOod for a 
year. 1 am vour blind man during tliat period, 
lou will undertake to furnish the dog." 

The oculist, foreseeing the publicity that 
w^ould be the consequence of such a cure, did 
not hesitate. The scripe appeared in his new cha- j 
racter, m all the public places of Paris. At tbe I 
close of the year, when the world was persuaded 
that the patient was afilicled, with hopeless 
blindness, the oculist observed that it was 
time to look sharp, the term of the agreement 
having expired. The writer, however, refused 
to recover his sight, tlireutening to expose tiie 
charlatan, unless he came dowu witfi two 
years’ indemnity. A long and loud discussion 
concluded with the payment of the sum de- 
manded. The experiment was performed in 
public. The pat-ient was duly oinimented in tlie ' 
presence of numerous witnesses; — and the re- 
medy rendered him really blind. 

Tim famous Count Rostopchin, wlio set (ire 
to Moscow, was a frequent visitor behind the 
scenes and in the green-room of the Yarie|Ss. 
He w^as a colossus, with a head like Holophdrnes, 
and great fiery eyes, which might inspire fear at 
first sight ;*ncvertheless he was mild, polite, and 
werv amiable. A piecg called Wertlier was then 
under rehearsal. It was a parody of the noto- 
rious novel, and excited uproarious laughter. 
The count was constant in his attendance at the 
rehearsals, and eagerly awaited the first perform- 
ance, which was delayed by the continued success 
of one of Scribe’s charminAieces. Meanwhile, 
the Emperor of Russia ordered him to return to 
Moscow ; and there was no ohoice but to obey. 
On reaching Weimar, he heard that Werther 
had act It ally been brought out; so he returned 
to Paris, and remained there three months, wit- 
nessing the performance eveiv ni^t. Rostopchin 
entertained a great Antipathy towards Goetiie 
and the whole soliool of German literature. He 
detested its oloudy dreaminess, and spoke of 


. GbeiJie as a profound and perfect egotist : com- 
paring him to that bit of old craeked china, 
Fontenelle, who preserved himself in oolton 
wool, in his academic chair, for a kondred years. 

The parody of Werther tecame the cause of a 
still greater scandal. When Madame Oatalini 
went to sing at Munich, slie visited the lions of 
the Bavarian capital, and amongst others the 
author of Faust and Werther. 

‘‘Ah, Monsieur Goetlie," she exclaimed, as 
she entered, ‘‘ I saw your Werther at the Va- 
riet6s ! Allow me to congratulate you. It jnade 
me laugh till I cried agam.^’ 

At this speech, Goethc^s counteuauce turned 
as black as thunder. Without replying a single 
word, he motioned to the songstress to leave 
the room. The mistake was afterwards ex- 
plained. • 

Among the perfoimers of the Vaudeville 
Theatre, there was one, named Chapelle, who 
played Pantaloons and stupid old men t.o t he life. 
And, indeed, he was naturally simple aud credu- 
lous. Before taking to the stage, be had been a 
grocer in the Rue St. llonore, and for some little 
fime he combined shopkeeping with dramatic 
pursuits ; but eventually he became bankrupt, 
and gave up his sugar and spice to his creditors. 
Laporte, the harlequin. Lad such influence over 
him that lie could make him believe whatever he 
chose. Once, when it had been ruining all day 
long, Laporte told him that an immense crowd 
had assembled in the square of tiie Palais Royal 
to see a very line carp which was swimming 
down the kennel. Chapelle, who was dressed 
as Pantaloon, and was waiting to go on the 
stage, rushed out of the house to have a look at 
the wonderful fish. He asked everybody where 
it was, aud people only laughed in Ins face. 
Oil returning, he found the cui'tain raised ; lie 
had missed his entry, and had to pay a fine. 

One morning, Laporte arrived to rehearse a 
piece in whiq|i Cliaphlle liad a part ; aud, as his 
faith bewail to be shaken, although he was still 
extremely inquisitive, the harlequin, addressing 
oue of his comrades, recounted confidentially 
that he had just seen in the Rue Nut re Dame 
des Victoircs a newffashiot^ed diligence made of 
elastic gum, which had tljp great advantage of 
expanding at pleasure, so as to hold any number 
of passengers.^ Chapelle did not lose a syllable 
of the secret. As soon as the rehearsal was 
pver, he betook himself by stealth to the coach- 
oIBce. Laporte. expecting that he would do 
so, got there bmore him, in a disguise which 
prevented his being recomiised. Chapelle made 
his way into the yard, looked about him, and, 
not perceiving the obicct of his s^ch, went 
up to Laporte liimseif to inquire where the 
elastic diligence was. “ It has just started for 
the Pavs des Cretins (or for Idiot Town)," his 
comrade replied. "If you had been a little 
earlier, there was room for you.” Satisfied with 
the answer, he went his way ; but in the even- 
ing, he asked eveiy one in the theatre where 
Idiot Town was. Some said it w'as in tJie 
Valais ; another, less scrupulous, told him that 
it was No. 12, Rue de Chartres, wdiicii was th« 
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in full Bail-, with white gown and eiimsoa Oxford 
hood beraldicBlly across, appears at his garden 
pat«, making for the chwoh porch. As rabbits 
into their holes at sight ^of a terrier, so do the 
Hoyal Samaritans make a dive at the church- 
door at sight of the Eevevend Mr. -St. Ives, with 
a blue and red cockade on lus breast. 

The organ bursts forth exultingly at the 
rector’s entraxioe; all the blue and rea ribands 
jostle and shake down by degrees into the va- 
rious pewB. It is a pleasant sight, the rows of 
grew and bald heads mingled with glossy curk 
and youili’s plentiful hair-thatching. Tliere is a 
good deal of violently subdued coughing ; and 
now and then, perhaps, a Royal Samarif aii’s mind j 
turns fondly to the lliought of the roast beef on 
the spit ; but the outward behaviour of every 
Samaritan is tlioroughly decorous and praise- 
worthy. The text of the sermon is, “If one 
member suffer, all the members suffer with it 
an excellent text for a sermon to the House of 
Commons. It is an admirable, kindly, and right- 
feeling sermon, and is listened to attentively. 

And then the congregation tumbles out, and 
the procession re-forms. The band plays a mili- 
tary air, and assumes a military air at the 
same time. The face of every “ Royal Sama- 
ritan” turns to Dowton Parva. Every cloud 
that floats in the blue assumes to tiieir eyes 
the shape of a round of beef, or a pudding. The i 

S )al of the procession is the Dark Sun, at 
owton, where carpenters have for days been 
hammering at booths, or sitting down in paper 
caps over their work, to discuss the coming 
feast. Past closed bam doors, past silent 
oom-fields, the Royal Samaritans denle towards 
the Dark Sun, with banner flying, band play- 
ing, and red and blue ribands streaming in 
the sun ; and now, breaking the ranks, oomes 
Squire Hanger in his dog-cart, spanking along 
and greeting all he meets. He is to be chair- 
man at the dinner, and, like the lector, who 
is witii him, he wears a cockade at his button- 
hole. 

Such queer old lieads in the procession, food 
for Hogarth, fit for Leech — heads such as lively 
fancy sees on old stained walls, or on tree-knots 
— hones! tough shrewd-heads, guarled by many 
a summer’s sun and winter’s storiU', many a long 
vigilat lambing season, many a long night-watch 
in pheasant season, many a tough wrangling bar- 
gain in corn-market, macy a lingering conflict 
over fat oxen and droves of Dqwnshire sheep. 
Two and two these quaint old heads reach the 
Dark Sim, and group on the strip of turf near 
the skittle-alley. In the mean time, by various 
roads and converging paths, the gentry (honorary 
members) and stray subscribers have dropped in ; 
(be iuidlord is in the doorway, frank in his wel- 
come ; the dub doctor, in high riding-boots, and 
with'a whip, useful to rap out the leading inci- 
dent of a dory, is already in the best parlour ; 
and no are one or two gentlemen farmers from 
lovely Down fainiB islanded among fir planta- 
taons, end who are examining with extreme in- 
terest BOO(ie kiglily-coloured prints, known rc- 
speotiyely ns “ The Pox-Hunter’s Death” and 


“ The Pkot Partridge.” Out in the kitchen are 
one or two easual oustomers, who, undisturbod 
by the general festivity, hew away with dasp- 
knives at wedges of bread and baicon, and con- 
verse fitfully, with long and dreary silences be- 
tween, somewhat in this way : 

First Oasual. “I think tne weather’s taking 
up*” 

Three bars’ yest. 

Second Casual. “ O yes, that’s right. It do.” 

Or, the landlord volunteers a story about the 
gun over the mantelpiece, andT reports to the 
company that “it do drew the shot as close as 
he never saw any other* gun drew the shot,” and 
he has therefore christened it ^'the Smasher*” 

If there be anything otherwise remarkable about 
these casual visitors, it is that they assume rather 
’an injured air, as if the club fe^st haYl no light ' 
to he there at all. 

Outside on the turf the ribands give the 
assembled Company the effect of a regiment of 
recruits. Really, tliough their dress is rude, 
and their legs are of all varieties of rheunratio 
twist and bend, the Royal Samaritans behave 
very much as Belgravians, or any other laiis, ! 
behave when they are waiting for dinner. They j 
chat in clumps, tliey try to appear interested in 
each other’s small-talk, and assume an entire 
indifference to the one thought that pervades 
every mind — dinner. Squire Hanger’s keeper, 
a tali man, is there in drab gadters, russet Iiat, 
and a tail-coat, with the shortest tails, I1;hink, | 
I ever saw, except in an unfledged sparrow ; but | 
still the coat gk;es him an air ol society, of 
which he is fully conscious. N.B. Prom con- | 
stantly being shut in shooting, the keeper’s left 
eye has a habit of only half opening ; a habit, 
however, thoroughly compensated for by the 
extremely bright vigilance of its companion. 

Suddemya thrill goes through the red and 
blue ribands. The dinner is served. INow, at 
last the mask is off, the blinds are pulled up, 
and there is no attempt in any man to conceal 
I his feelings. There is a stolid frank deliglit on 
i every face ; a calm pressing forward to the dinii^- 
table. And really their pleasure is not without its 
dignity— ^ood transparent-'bearted men, one can 
see flk|ictlv what they think. They are saying 
to themselves, “ We are poor men — vep poor, 
most of us— but we are no beggars^ we don’t 
oome here to crave any one’s hospitality, we 
are going to a downright good dinner earned by • 
our own hands and paid for by ourselves, and 
we need thank no one for it but ourselves.” 
l^re os always a slight sour in the blood of 
I your triiB.EngliBhman. 

j “ Look at that old man in tlie blue coat,” says ' 
Squire B^ger to m^ as we move on towards 
the bam where we are to dine : pointing out a 
Utile cheery old man with winter-apple cheeks. 
“That man has been in my empfioy flve-and- 
twenty years, and a better servant no one need i 
wish, tlow d’ye do, John P” 

“Tidy, zur — ^tidy, zur ! ^And haw be you and 
missus P” 

“ Very ^ell, thank you, John, considering we 
i ain’t so young as we were.” 
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Ah, 2ttr ! we do 9S\ ged 4 >n downwards like | 
the 'cow^ tail, dotf t we, aur f ” l! 

The dinner is liold-ln the 4 )am of the Dark! 
Sun. One end of the 'bam— the road end— by 
a stroke of genhis, has been removed, and the' 
building oarried on by a long dining-tent, auch 
as Epsom Downs may boast on a Derby-day : so 
that the dinner, beginning under tiles, ends under 
canvas. Through the looped-up entrance we pass, 
and find (I am honorary member of the Royal 
Samaritans, with red and blue flowering at my 
button-hole) the tables laid tlie whole length of 
either side of the tent, and several crafty old 
Samaritans already in strmg positions near the 
chief joints. There is a murmur of welcome as 
we all take our .places, and the Reverend Mr. 
^ St. Ives rises and says something in a low voice 
* to the hugS sirloin of beef that smokes before 
him. Eighty of us look around us with pleased 
but awd eyes. 

Now, far be it from me to deride the Vustic 
liospilality of wliich I partake with so much 
good Will and true enjoyment. Still, I cannot 
choke back a ludicrous thought or two at the 
oddity of the scene. Our hats are placed in 
the manger tlmt runs behind us, and on a rafter 
high over Squire Hanger’s head hangs a rusty 
scythe, like tlic sword of Damocles. J ust behind 
us", to the right, is an open door leading out from 
the stable into the farm-yard, and through this 
door piles of plates, cans of beer, ana huge 
loaves bf bread, are constantly entering, as if 
tlicy were endowed with the nower of voluntary 
motion. At regular intervals «down the tabic 
are acres of veal-pie, joints of beef and mutton, 
and broad dishes of potatoes and greens. Every- 
thing is rough, but everything is prodigal m 
quantity and excellent in quality. Tljp trea- 
surer and stewards have laid by their wands, 
and now in shirt-sleeves serve as waiters : run- 
ning with a good-natured fury to fill every 
empty glass and replenish every empty plate. 
As at all rural club dinners, a dead and almost 
solemn silence prevails when the plates are first 
filled. It is not a dinner ; it is a battle with 
liuugcr. There is no sound but the crescendo 
gurgling of beer-pouring, and tlie clatter of 
knives and forks. The only conver^a^on 
> consists in inquiries for salt, demands for 
potatoes* ipid praises of beef. The quantity 
eaten is great. Three times beef, and then a 
f^oot or two of veal-nie^ is a mere average ; six 
glasses of pure Wa beer- and a hatful of pota- 
toes are nothing at all. Presently the good- 
natured landlord, almost worn out with helping 
to beef, comes round and hopes everything is to 
everybody’s satisfaction : '^which it is.” There 
is ^reat variety and character in tli(| art of 
dining, as practised by tlie Royal -Samaritans. 
Some begin liarpooniug likely potatoes before | 
^race is said ; others look out kindly for their 
friends’ wants; some turnup their cuffs as if they 
wei'e going to fell a tree ; others pick and talk 
of earner club days, days — better than are now 
prevalent; which the red-faced curly-headed 
fellows, unctuous with redundant fav of beef, 
don’t core to contradict, and listen to over the 


slanting tops of beer-tumblers. At last dinner 
is all but worried down,” as tbe keeper ex- 
presses It, and all tongues are loosed. 

There >is now a fresh tremor of pleasure as 
the eigbteen-pounder puddings arrive, and are : 
geometrised into melon-like seotions. Never : 
was sudi beef, never was such pudding. The j 
squire’s face beams at the pudding as if it were j 
an old friend, the actual pudding of Christmas- 
time come again. The puddings melt like 
snow in thaw-time; and vigilant beer-bearers 
still keep on replenishing half-filled glasses with i 
a dangerous anti-teetotal watchfulness. Grace 1 
again, and this time tbe Amen is uttered with a j 
enerous warmth and fulness of conviction that ! 
oes credit to the ChicklebifTy head, heart, and | 
stomach. • 

* And now the cloth is drawn off, and long 
clean white pipes and “Waterloo charges” are 
laid on the table, and before each group are 
placed beer jugs and clean tumblers, and there 
18 a laugh at one old shepherd, who clings to 
his jug and glass, and will allow no one to touch 
either, even under pretext of replenishing. 

“ Because,” as he doggedly observes, “ he do 
knaow that he shall get no other, if he once do 
lose sight of they.” 

The treasurer taps with a fork on the table. 
Silence for a spcecu from tlie squire ! At once 
that jangle of voices dies away to a whisper, 
and air the red faces turn towards Squire 
Hanger. 

The squire knuckles down his hand to the table, 
and looks hard and with extreme interest at a 
knot in the deal. Then all of a sudden, like 
half-dry powder, he blazes off and fires into a 
speech. He is happy to meet his tenants there 
tnat day. He is glad to see men helping them- I 
selves, remembering the good ola proverb, 

“ Who helps himself, Gtod helps.” He is glad, 
too, to hear that tbe club is flourishing, and that 
there have been fewer men on the sick-list this 
last year than the year before. He is glad to 
see round him faces to which he has been fa- 
miliar from his boyhood, faces connected with 
his dearest memori^ of friends, and home, and 
native country. All he wishes is (liere he took 
a sip of beer), that the gentlemen of England 
would oftener^find opportunities to thus meet 
their poorer neighbours ; as be is sure tliat-such 
meetings tend to remove rankling feelings, to 
promote kindliness andlgood will, and to draw 
closer the bonds that should unite neighbours 
and neighbours, landlord and tenant, master and 
servants. 

The cheers are tremendous ; the noise is like 
tlie springing of a mine ; as for Fartfter Hacker, 
he stoops nearly to the ground, and ladling with 
his white hat bs if he were Imlinu out a boat, 
leads the cheering. Then Farmer Wilding rises 
and proposes the squire’s health. Some other 
fanner proposes the landlord’s health (him of the 
Dark Sun), and “thanks for a very ^od dinner,” 
till at last nearly every one has risen and pro- 
posed somebody or something ; and now, too, the 
treasurer begins to chink money together, and 
to pile little ominous heaps of half-crowns on the 
s • 
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table, and to rustle out papers, and, in fact, gene- 
rally to intimate tbat the nour is come when the 
year’s subscriptions ought to be paid. Honoraiy 
members must retire even from Royal Samaritw 
dinners, at some time or other, so I and Squire 
Hanger, with much hand-snaking and more cheer- 
ing, 'mount our traps and roll home ward. 

These solemn events take place in an hour or 
two. I am suddenly, as I sit at tea with my 
children, reminded of ^the existence of the 
Royal Samaritans, by a distant drumming 
scarcely louder than the drowsy buzz of the 
great orange-striped humble-bee, who frets in a 
large moss-rose that hangs against my window. 
But soon it widens out, and 1 gradually distin- 
guish tlie wavering drone of the clarionets, the 
squeak of the “ wry-iieck^d” fifes, the blare of 
the sliding trombone, the *'dub dub” of th# 
baggy drum, and the blatant roar of the enor- 
mous serpent. Next 1 distinguish the top of 
the Royal Samaritan banner, and, through the 
laurels in the shrubbery, discern gleams of the 
well-known red and blue ribands. The sounds 
increase ; the pleasant chatter and the cries 
of marshalling stewards draw nearer to the 

§ arden gate. It is flung open, and the Royal 
amaritans enter. One or two have rather a 
fixed and watery stare about the eyes, wliich they 
attempt to turn into an expression of combined 
respectj wisdom, and admiration. The twos and 
twos widen out on the lawn, and the band begins 
to settle down to serious work. A grave barber 
runs up and down the flute* a blacksmith officiates 
at the clarionet, as like a blunderbuss as a harm- 
less instrument can well be ; the old serpent has 
a chair brought him, as his instrument is fa- 
tiguingly large, and requires support ; the little 
drummer, with a slight aberration about the 
legs, plays with mechanical heedlessness, and per- 
liaps witli rather a want of force and emphasis 
in the staccato passages. The other performers 
have music-books held out before t^iem by little 
country boys, who hold them above tiieir heads 
with a fixed, religious, and undeviating care. 
Anon the gardener appears with a tray and glasses, 
a smiling handmaid follows with frothing jugs, 
and the Serrated cyc£,,/7^«m, acquire for the mo- 
ment a certain steadivess, and are fixed magnetic- 
ally on the said jugs. 1 permeate among the crowd 
of Koval Samaritans and Royal Sahiaritans’ wives 


and daughters, and talk about the dinner, and 
make conjectures about the weather, which is 
of a wintry-spring character, /gusty and rainy, 
with a gleam of sunshine as brilliant and fitful as 
if it were turned on from a dark-lantern with the 
slide now pushed on and now pushed off; and 
all this tin^ that 1 make great efforts to pump 
up small-talk, and show this Samaritan my cab- 
bages, and that Samaritan my cabbages, a 
third Samaritan my cabbage-roses, and a fourth 
Samaritan my rosy-red cabbages, the treasurer 
pursues one traditional and unchanging line of 

e riotic action; he plants himself firmly with 
heels screwed into my turf, and his back to 
my drawing-room window ; he fixes the pole of 
the Royal Samaritan banner on his left hip, and 
then ooifimences to wave the flag from left to 


right as regular as a cloci: beats, whipping it 
round with a dexterous catch that so nearly re- 
sembles »fly-fishing, that it might almost be mis- 
taken for that amusement on a large scale, espe- 
'^cially as the royal, angler seems to exhaust all 
his skiU in trying to fish off the tall white hat of 
an old shepherd who stands near him unmoved : 
efforts which at last are happily crowned with 
complete success. 

Eventually, with three cheers and Gk)d save 
the Queen, the Royal Samaritans march off to 
supper at the Dark Sun. There, the wives and 
children join them, and there will be much jolt- 
ing of skittles, great* exhaustion of beer-casks, 
much ribanding of cold beef, much laugirng, 
chattering, and fun ; then, too, will come off the 
national dance of England, that tiresome heel- 
tapping shuffle of two rivals, wlio try to tire each 
otuer out, and who certainly tire out all but the 
most enthusiastic of the bystanders. Theoi, too, 
will iAke^place a deal of ogling, and flirting, and 
heart-capturing, and jealousy, and sociability. 

Nor will even this satisfy these untiring 
Royal Samaritans; for all to-morrow is to be 
holiday too, and to-morrow night there will be 
another supper, and after that, according to a 
curious old custom, the remainder of the meat 
will be put up to auction, and carried home for 
quiet and thoughtful discussion ; and only, with 
the last mouthful of that meat, will end the 
Whitsuntide holiday at Chicklebury. 


ITALIAN BRIGANDAGE. 

The ministerial papers, and indeed a large 
number of other journals, have uniformly asserted 
that this brigandage was fed, paid, and armed, 
from Rome ; that Rome was its head-quarters 
and its refuge ; that it was a Bourbonist scheme 
to maintain a state of trouble and disorder in 
the southern provinces of the kingdom, so that 
the scandal of this condition might serve to 
screen the iniquities of the past rule, and shame 
the severities of the present. They declared 
that the presence of the ex-king at Rome was a 
powerful support to this infamous warfare, and 
they more than hinted that the French gariison 
never lent that aid to its suppression whicli 
they might or could in their capacity of faithful 
allies of the kingdom of Italy. 

This statement found jis way into our own 
newspapers, and, indeed, figured in blue-books. 
Like most of such sweeping charges, it was a mix- 
ture of truth and falsehood. There was unques- 
tionably imparted to the disturbances of the south 
such aid and encouragement as a baffled party 
and an qxiled court bould supply either in arms, 
money, or distinctive rewards. The Bourbonists 
saw very clearly that no more stunning refutation 
conld be given to the boastful declarations of 
new Italy, than to point to the lawlessness of a 
vast region, and all the frightful cruelties practised 
to reduce it to obedience. If the press were to* 
revert to the bygone atrocities of Xing Ferdi- 
nand, whht answer could be so meet as to say, 
” Look at the Basilicata ! . Were whole villager 
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burned to tlie ground — were women and children 
massacred in our day P Which of us decreed that 
no peasant should go to his daily labour further 
than a certain distance from his dwelling, or that 
no peasant’s wife, sister, or child, should carry to 
him the food for his humble meal P” With such 
rebutting charges as these did the exiled party 
meet all the accusations of their opponents. 

To assert, however, that brigandage had its 
whole source or origin here, was totally untrue. 
Indeed, were it the fact, what would have 
been easier than impression P If the brigands 
issued from Rome, and Rome alone, an army of 
eighty thousand men could have drawn a cordon 
against them across the entire peninsula, where 
each sentinel would have been within hail of 
his neighbour. Eighty thousand soldiers might 
certainly have prevented the issue of four hun- 
dred ill-armed audT undisciplined mountaineers. 
If Roii^e had been the centre of this insurrec- 
tionary movement, how was it that tlic whole 
Oapitanata swarmed with brigands, and that 
Filione carried his ravages to within a few miles 
of Naples ? If, in a word, the movement were as 
despicable in numbers, organisation, and courage, 
as it was asserted to be, why could a larger army 
than Wellington led at Waterloo not suffice to 
crush it? Tliese arc questions which each 
Italian asked of his neighbour, and it was the 
difficulty thus indicated that called for this spe- 
cial commission. 

Bi'igai^age is a very ancient institution in the 
south of Italy. Every age and every govern- 
ment liave known it. To a pegnle estranged 
from intercourse with the civUisea world, with 
few roads, and those of the very worst — indis- 
posed to labour, reckless of lives that had little 
to cheer them, and credulously relying on the 
powers of the Church to absolve them frdm all 
consequences in the next world — such a mode of 
livelihood did not present many repugnant fea- 
tures. There was about it, too, a false air of 
heroism, which, to a highly imaginative and 
vainglorious race, has a great attraction. These 
same brigands exacted a deference from their 
i honesier equals, that recals the habits of the 

I mediseval barons. They were the terror of the 
! country round ihein, and their black mail w§8 
i paid w ith a punctuality unknown in the paynlent 

1 of govenftnent imposts. Their fondness for 
i titles, and ^eir assumption of military rank, 

I show how tliese men jprized social eminence, 

1 and what store they set upon those claims 

which exalted them above their fellows. Anto- 
nclli stipulated with the Erench general sent 
to confer with him, for. the grade, and, stranger 
still, the uniform of a colonel ! Chiavoile, it is 
said, holds the commission a major-general. 

Brigandage, in a word, was a pursuirwhich 
offered very attractive and dazzling rewards, 
and no wonder is it that it should appeal suc- 
cessfully to those whose daily lives were lives 
of misery and want. Last of all, it brought 
no stigma of shame on those who followecT it. 
They suffered nothing* in fame or reputation. 
Th^ lived heroes, and, if th^ died* on the 
scaffold, they died mkrtyrs. Brigandage 

ii — 

listed the bold, the daring, and the energetic; 
the men, in fact, who, under a happier system, 
would have constituted the distinguished per- 
sons of the neighbourhood. They were such as 
preferred peril to daily drudgeiy, and were 
willing to risk life, rather than lower it to the 
condition of a servitude. Such was the mode 
of reasoning, such the explanations, which eveiy 
traveller in the Abruzzi will have heard over 
and over again from the lips of peasants. In 
the one single fact that it entailed no dis- 
honour on him who followed it, no sliame nor 
disgrace on his family or relations, lay its 
chief mischief. As in Ireland, where what are 
(Milled agrarian crimes attach no infamy to him 
wlio commits them, the brigandage of Italy 
carries with it no legacy of mscreuit and dis- 
Iwnour. It is this Winch makes its suppres- 
sion, not the act of an age nor an army, but 
the great political problem of regenerating a 
wliole people. It is not that four hundred 
brigancls have found occupation for an army of 
eighty thousand ; but that a people who sym- 
pathise with brigandage, who submit with pa- 
tibnee to its exactions, and who feel a sort of 
triumph in its successes — who regard its exer- 
cise as the struggle of poverty with riches — the 
duel between destitution ancl affluence — would 
rather aid it, succour it, and screen it, than help 
a government to suppress it. This is the reason 
why all attempts to exterminate it have proved 
failures. The Stale has not been able to bring 
that discredit on the crime which is the chiet 
agent in repression. The Calabrese peasant 
screens the brigand, as the Tipperary man con- 
ceals the Whiteo^. 

Probably no Italian government before the 
present day ever seriously contemplated dealing 
with brigandage. It is no part of our task to 
inquire whether, even now, tlie attempt would 
have been made if brigandage had not presented 
itself as the agpnt of a political party. As it is, the 
system has rendered Southern Italy ungovernable. 
Life and property are no longer secure, and Africa 
itself is a safer land for the traveller than cer- 
tain districts of the Terra di Lavoro. The ex- 
actions of brigandagd*, not gatisfied with contra- 
vening the law, have gon^o far as to outrage 
and insult the iaw. But a few weeks ago, a 
person of high station and wealth was arrested 
within a few miles of Naples ; and his ransom — 
fixed at the sum of nigh three thousand pounds 
sterling— was deipaudcd* formally at the bank, 
and paid over to one of the emissaries of the 
band, just as if the matter had been an ordinary 
commercial transaction. 

It is absurd to speakof government where such 
atrocities exist unpunished. Proprietors in the 
south would no more presume to visit their 
estates than they would undertake an excursion 
among the Scioux or the Mandans. Only to the 
extent of a few leagues outside the capital, can 
safety be said to exist ; and yet in the face of 
all this, we are gravely told that the brigands in 
the Neapolitan provinces are not over four Jiuu- 
dred in number, and that even these are '*as de- 
ficient in arms as in courage, and too con- 

• • 
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I temptible to be called adversaries by the soldiers 
of the royal army.” 

It has been assumed. &om the first — it. is not 
easy to say why— that the whole force and memis 
of oripnaage ought to be disparaged and ridi- 
culed by the press. Instead of frankly deekring 
I that the evil was one of m^itude, the journals 
I have pretended to regard it as insignificant and 
I coutemptibl 0 | the passing manifestation of an 
I interval of trouble and coufusiouj but no more. 

I Let us, however, remember that brigandage is 
an o)d institution, with which successive govern- 
ments have had to deal, some not very creditably, 
nor very loyally. Witness what occurred on 
the restoration of the Bourbons, when General 
Amato, sent to negotiate with Vanderelli, whose 
band at that time ravaged La Puglia, not only 
I pledged himself that tke'past shoula be forgotten 
and pardoned, but that the band should be ad- 
mitted into the king’s service, and should have 
: suitable pay, and be treated as a royal regiment. 

1 The terms were accepted, and Vanderelli, with 
his men, mai’cbcd into Poggia to surrender and 
take the oath of allegiance. No sooner, however, 
had they piled their arms, tlian the troops opeithd 
a deadly lire upon them, and in a few minutes 
the ground was covered with their corpses — not 
a man esc^d I 

If the Bourbons, therefore, now employ the 
brigands as their partisans, it is not tliat the 
traditions of their own dedings with them are 
either honourable or very promising: but, on 
this head, perhaps tlie balance of keacliery is 
pretty equal. The brigands have as often taken 
up arms against, as ior, ‘Uheir friends,” the 
royalists. It is'notewoi’thy, however, that when 
the country fell into the hands of Prance, the 
agents of the Empire were as much disposed *'to 
treat” with brigandage as ever were the Italians 
themselves, of whatsoever parly. Aiitonelli, a na- 
tive of a little village not far from LamiaiLO,was 
held of consequence enough to be ^lade. the sub- 
ject of negotiations in wlucli all the tights of an 
equal were extended to him by the Preach envoy. 

Tiiat it may not be supposed that the treachery 
of the Bourbons was a weapon peculiar to power, 
it is right to record how a cMebrated band which 
! I long held the country between Serra and As- 
i ; promonte, intimated tWr wish for submission, 
I; only stipulating that, as tbeir thiefs desired, it 
I might be made at night, and not in the face of 
I the assembled populace. A certain house was 
! fixed on, and thither the syndic and the colonel 
i of the gendarmerie, a Prenchnian named Gerard, 

I repaired at an appointed time. Tlie four or five 
1 brigand captains were equally punctual, but in- 
stead of at once acceding to the terms of which 
they themselves liad made the conditions, they 
entered into tedious and frivolous details, discuss- 
ing a variety of matters purely liypothetical. 
The dispute, as was intended, waxed warm. 
At a signal given, the bandits, who were near, 
surrounded the house and massacred the syndic, 
the commander, and all his staff*. This atrocity, 
be it remarked, was never punklied. The terror 
it spread far. and near paralysed every one, aneb 
for a considerable lime, made the brigands mas- 


tors of the whole district. Manlies decreed that 
the house where the bloody treachery occurred 
should be razed to the ground, but he was not 
obeyed. He went to the king, and asked what 
penalty should be exacted from the population. 

“ Do wliatever you think fit^” said Murat, ^‘ but 
do it in person, and after liaving yourself inquired 
I into all the facts.” 

Manhes set out for the village, where the " faii- 
farre” of his trumpets alone gave token of his 
approach, and the trembling inhabitants saw him 
enter, stern and dark-browod as an avenging 
angel. As lie traversed the piazza, he saw that 
there hung from thejrecs, several human heads, 
half blackened and bloody, and these, hq was 
told, were the vengeances executed upon the 
family to whom the house liad1)e1onged. Manhis 
turned away in disgust, and fo^ twenty-fouf 
hours shut himself up alotie in his room to 
meditate on the punishment to be inflicted. He 
sumenoced next day the whole population to the 
piazza, and they came in vast numoers ; scarcely 
a man was absent. He harangued them at 
length; and, in terms the most cutting and 
offensive, he arraigned tliem as men equally 
destitute of courage and lionour. “ Not one of 
you,” he said, “ is guiltless, not one shall be 
spared.” The terror may be imagined that 
followed such words as these. And now he Jiit 
upon a penalty which not even the Pope himself 
would have dared to enforce. “ I ordain,” cried 
he, in a voice of thunder, “ that every church in 
SeiTa be closed, and that every priest leave 
this village onj^ retire to Maida ! Your children 
shall be born and no baptism await them, and 
your aged shall die without the sacrament, nei- 
ther shall you escape to other villages or other 
lands, you'shall live on here isolated, outcasts of 
God ^nd man, and that one of you who shall be 
seen beyond the bounds of this spot shall be shot 
down like a wolf 1” 

He left the city with his escort after this ter- 
rible denunciation ; but he had not gone many 
miles, when he found the way beset by the whole ! 
pppnktion, *^ 10 , dressed in white, barefoot, and | 
kneeling, besought him, with cries of agony, to | 
have pity on them. “ Kill us if you will, but let 
UP not perish everlastingly!” Manlibs turned 
awa[j^, inexorable, and spurred his horse to the 
gallop. Strange as it may seem, notwithstand- 
ing the efforts of the verr highest of the clergy, 
and the interference of even princes of the 
Church, the sentence was executed, and every j 
priest left the vilk^. The measure was, how- i 
ever, crowned with a complete success. The | 
people of Serra rose cn masse, and gave chase to | 
the ori^nds. It was war to the knife, without pity ! 

and wiriiQut quarterfand it never ceased until the 
last robber was skin or dead of hunger. The in- 
terdict was then removed, and from that day forth 
, tliese villagers have been their own defenders, nor 
I has a soldier ever been sent to protect them. 

There is a verj^ remarkable rimikiitv between 
jibe times and circumstances in which Manhbs 
acted thus, and tluase of our own day, wherein 
Cialdini commanded in the south ; and not less 
striking is the resemblance in the,oharaeter oC 
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the t\Yo men. Stern soldiers boUi of them — Excluded from all hope of pardon^ they accepted 
severe, pitiless, and immovable. It is onW tlie lives of peril, as the last and only issue left them, 
scene oi the brigand^ that is chaugect for For tne disbanded soldiers of the late royal 
when Ferdinand the First conspired in Scily army no future was prepared ; at least none that 
the war was in Calabria. Now that Francis could in any way be palatable to theisu Acens- 
the Second inhabits Rome, it is in the Terra tomed to lives of indolence and ease, eithper in 
. do Lavoro and the Abruzzi that the scourge distant detachments or garrison duty ,.they frankly 
is to be found. Of how little progress Itmy owned that they had no fancy for service under a 
can boast in the road of civilisation and legality king so fond of fighting, and who was actually ca- 
since the commencement of the present century, pable of leading them aga^t the Austrians 
this very parallel is the proof; lor here we have not to add that the discipline of the northern 
the self-same pestitence and the self-same repres- army was more severe, ana the pay smaller^ To 
sion that we witnessed more than fifty years ago. men of this stamp, brigandage appealed very for- 
The same baseness and thc^same crime, the same cibly. Of course it will always be a debatable 
ins^urity, and the same severities. The frequent question to what extent fidelity to the late king 
changes of government in Southern Italy have fa- had a share in these motiTes,»and one must ex- 
voured this downward tendency ; for, with the pect two very different answers from the opposed 
•foil of cach,*came an interregnum of disorder partisans. The great pAbability, however, is, that 
and turbulence, ^hen the jails gave up their very few thought of anything but subsistence, 
prisoners, and the robber bands ^t recruited To listen to the descriptions given of these 
from the lowest classes of the people. •InHhese wretched creatures by the officers of 4he royal 
struggles the party of least power never scrupled army, is to believe them in the lowest state of 
to avail itself of such aid as even briganaage destitution and want. Covered with rags, pale 
could offer, and this alone served to elevate the with famine, scarcely able to crawl from debility, 
brigand into a position of political importance, ft seems almost a barbarous cruelty to hunt 
and to dignify him with a station to which he down to death, objects so contemptible and so 
had no real pretension. Italy has many royalists unequal to all resistance. This is not, however, 
—many faithful and attached friends of the old the picture which the press presents of them; 
monarchy — many men of houodrable fidelity to nor is it at all like the swaggering insolent-looking 
the tlnonc, around which their fathers and fellow who parades the streets of Rome to-day, 
grandfatliers stood as defenders— -but she Las and to-morrow is heard of in the Terra di 
no La ^ eiidce ; that is to say, there is no vast liavoro. The truth probably lies between the 
region in which the sentiments of loyalty to two statements, or ratlier it embraces both ; bri- 
a sovereign are as an element ^of faith and a gandage has its well-fed, well-clothcd, and well- 
religious belief. There is not in Italy, as there equipped followers, as also its poor-looking, 
once was in France, a great area in which the squalid, and starving followers. It is no more 
exiled king was still recognised as the true limited to a class than it is confined to one poll- 
sovereign, and where all the power of his enemies tical party. The syndic of one village, the 
was deemed the accidental tyranny of iiArpers. curate of another, the tax-collector of a third. 
With all his remoteness from the great centre will have a son, a brother, or a brother-in-law, 
of political illumination, the Yendean peasant a bandit, and will see the government procla* 
knew what he was fighting for, and felt that mation denc^ncing him on the wall before his 
tlie blood of St. Louis demanded an expia- wdndow. Familiarised to brigandage by lon» 
tion. It is not to be supposed that the Gala- habit — with ears that have listened to bandit ao- 
brian or Abnizzese does this. A few, and a ventures from childhood — ^ho has no very great 
very few, of those in arms affect to be parti- horror of the career, though he has a lively fear 
sans of the Bourbons ; but the greater number of what it may lead to. jThen the ministerial 
are as indifferent who rules the realm as to wl|om despatch reaches him to ijjy that the ** Seventy- 
may be the Tycoon of Japan. ' fourth Regim^t of the Line will despatch Com- 

A grekt impulse was unquestionably given to pany B of eiglity-eight men, under command of 
the latter lingandage of Italy by the difficulty Captain Annibale Almaforte, for whose billet 
dn which the governpicnt succeeding to the iina rations he will dulv provide in his village, 
Garibaldian expedition found itself with regard giving them, besides, au such aid and assistance 
to the liberated prisoners. As Garibaldi ad- as lie in his power to discover the haunts and 
vanced, the jails were all broken open, and exterminate the persons who compose the band 
the accused and the guilty were alike indis- of brigands under a chief called Croeco, or 
criminately set free. The State could* scarcely Stoppa, or Niuco Nanco,” the zeal jmd alacrity 
accept the services of suclr men, and yot what he will lend to his task, may be imagined if the 
were the men to do ? If honest labour were aforesaid leader be his ow'n brother or his son — 
denied them, there was, no other road but the ay, or even las cousin or his schoolfellow ! 
road of crime. When Gipriano della Gala pre- The unfortunate Piedmontese official sent 
sented himself to the authorities— a well-known down south to administer the ^airs of some 
highwayman, and of proved courage — ^he asked small town, to investigate its municipal accounts, 
to be employed against the brigands. The go- and to restore some show of order to its finances, 
verament officials, instead of employing him, rc- invariably writes back to Turin aa entreaty that 
conducted liim to jail. From that Itour forth, he may be recalled, and a representation that he 
every escaped felon took to the hig^ road, is so thwarted, opposed^ blinded, and deceived. 
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tbat he is sure to fail in his mission. The mi- 
nister's table is said to be covered with such ap- 
plications from men ea^r to get back to subor- 
dinate stations which thej had filled with credit^ 
rather than jeopardise character and reputation 
by the attempt to exercise authority where all 
around are pledged to mislead and betray them. 
It is, I am informed, to the wide prevalence of this 
spirit, irreconcilable with all law and order, that 
the report of the Commission on Brigandage is 
principally addressed. The fact that brigandage 
IS not a disease, but the symptom of a disease, 
is now apparent enough ; the root of the malady 
lies not in destitution, or poyerty, or isolation, 
or ignorance, or disloyalty, out in the rottenness 
which all these corrupting infiueuces have pro- 
duced in a people whose civilisation was never so 
much as attempted, and wnose Christianity nevef 
rose above a debtor and creditor account with 
their Creator — so many penances for so many pe- 
culations— so many masses for so many murders! 

It is a slow process to change the hearts of a 
people. The commission hope much from rail- 
roaas, from schools, and from general prosperity, 
and these are the only true and intelligent means 
of meeting the difiiculiy ; but whether they will 
soon avail or not, Italy will indisputably have the 
benefit of a system which has abolished like evils 
elsewhere, and the time may not be remote when 
honourable labour will be found as profitable as 
highway robbery, and when even the Calabrian 
peasant may discover “ honesty to be the be.st 
policy.” 

PARISH CHARITIES. 

Next to the commandments, the huge oblong 
benefaction board occupies the most conspicuous 
position in our parish church. Painted black, 
and written in letters of dusty yellow, by the 
village painter and glazier of a great many 
years since, it commemorates at ofice the libe- 
Valfly and the orthography of bygone genera- 
tions. Here we read how : 

''Andreas Lovelace, gentleman, sometime High 
Sherifie (with a long description of him and his be- 
longings, that may be f&und in the county history), 
left to yo Poore of th&' Parish, x pounds lawfull 
coin of the realme, the interest of y« same to be 
yearly distributed by the Minister and Church- 
wardens ill bread, on the feast of St. Andrewe.” 

" Dame Joanna Lovelhce, by a Codicil to her 
will, did bequeathe certain moilcy, the yearly in- 
terest of which is at present xviii. shillings, to 
be given on New Year's day to the most deserving 
Poore of this Parish, by ye Parson and Church- 
wardens of Grumbleton.” 

“ The ^v. Anthony Thomas, M. A., Rector, did 
by his will, dated 1753, give and bequeath to poor 
Inhabitants of the said Parish, 200/., the interest 
thereof to be annually given by the Minister and 
Churchwardens in wheat and w'ood on the Feast 
of All Blunts.” 

Qa Sti "Andrewe’s Day,” in accordance with 
the wDl of Andreas Lovelace aforesaid, the 
dergyman laud churchwardens, with the parish 


clerk, meet in the vestry, and count the loaves 
provided by this small charity, and the number of 
applicants who, old and young, are gathered 
around the door waiting the gift. 

" Now, then,” says the churchwarden, " who 
is the worst off among ye P” 

^ " We's all pretty bad for the master of that, 
sir,” is the general response from the company, 
all smiling, however, as if it were, rather than 
otherwise, a blessed privilege to be distressed 
for the nonce. However, little orphan girl 
receives one, and the oldest woman not in the 
almshouses gets the other. In this way one of 
the most cheerful but least in value of the Grum- 
bleton charities is annually dispensed. * 

But Mr. Thomas’s benefaction of wheat and 
wood was a sore place in Grumblet^n, which be- . 
came angry and as bad as ever when All Saints’ 
day came. It is the first of November, 1862, 
and fiqc cold morning, at nine o’cloclT. The 
trustees, who liave long deviated from the donor’s 
intention of bestowing wheat and wood, and who 
give all in flour, are met together in the old 
manorial mill, where all resident poor parishioners , 
receive a quantity of flour, depending on the 
number in each family. Thus, adults receive a 
gallon and a half, children under fourteen half a 
gallon, but the young unmarried people receive 
nothing. The trustees have their list, and each 
family obtains its supply as name and quantity 
arc called. But, first of all, three or four people 
whose names are not in the list come with sacks, 
looking wistfuUy at the trustees. They are 
parishioners, just over the parish boundary, and 
no more. They plead hard ; it is a pity to refuse 
them ; yet there is no help for it. 

"Please, sir,” says one, “how much for mother? 
Mother’s sick, and can’t come.” 

“Can’t come!” says an indignant matron. 

“ What was she a doing last night ? Ain’t she 
shamed of herself?” 

“ Sending too,” chimes in another dame, 
in mighty scorn. “ Git along with yc, hussy, 
ye’re over the border.” 

So the poor girl retreats, with her empty bag 
and downcast countenance. 

Mi^anwliile the weighing out continues, and 
few thanks are heard, though Grumblcton, like 
other places, has its cheerful folks, who can live 
and be thankful. ^ p 

“Now, Mrs. Catkin,” kys the churchwarden, 
and young Mrs. C. steps forward to receive as 
much as she can carry. 

“Please, sir,” says Mrs. Catkin, “ let me take 
my brothers.” 

“ Yoijr brother ! What does he want with it P 
He’s a gentleman.” 

“ My brother,” retorts Mrs. Catkin, in rising 
wrath, “has been married these three or four 
months, and his wife’s confined this morning. I 
should think he has as good a right to it as any- 
body in the parish.” 

However, she is sent about her business some- 
what cujRiy, and told that she^ ought to be 
thankful for what she has. The indignant has- 
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band and father, nevertheless, quickly appears on 
the scene. He is a young thirty, well- 

dressed for his class, and in the receipt of some 
twenty.four shillings a week. 

“ So. Ts a gentleman, is 1?” he demands in- 
dignantly of the trustees.. “ You calls me a gen- 
tleman—that’s the way you treats poor folk as 
wants to be respectable.” 

“Content yourself, my man,” says the church- 
warden, quietly; “nobody will call you a gentle- 
man again. It was a mistake.” 

“ And what for ain’t 1 to have the same as the 
rest?” 

Hereupon down comes Hhe clergyman, and 
givdl him a good (moral) thrashing on the spot, 
from which Catkin at length retires, the most 
•iqjured and apgry of men. 

After the dole is^over, the tioistees balance ac- 
counts, and depart ea^ his severed way, the 
clergyman down-hearted. ^ « 

From my experience of parish charities, 1 
question much whether the results anticipated 
by the founders often are obtained. But it does 
not unfrequently happen that results never 
dreamt of by them have been realised. Our 
almshouses were founded for poor women, who, 
by the original intention of the foundress, were 
to receive two shillings a week, and be provided 
with comfortable furnished rooms, rent free. It 
was thought that such provision, together with 
parish relief, would secure a sufficient mainte- 
nance for the almswomen. But long before the 
death of the foundress a parochial difficulty oc- 
curred, and it was foreseen that the parish could | 
not pay, or rather would not (lor we did much as 
we liked in those times), the weekly allowance to 
old women, which was three shillings. Under 
this state of things, Elizabeth Brown munincently 
increased the diarity to such an amount as to re- 
lieve the parish for ever of the cost of maintain- 
ing half a dozen of its matrons. When the plan 
for union rating shall have come in and put such 
matters on a broader basis than at present, this 
advantage will not be of the same value to us that 
it now is, and, doubtless, before that time comes, 
we shall have hatched a fresh charity grievance. 

There have been cases in which overseers aid 
churchwardens have stopped relief to the poor 
during the week that the small charities were 
dispensed, and thus meanly achieved a small re- 
duction of outgoings. * 

Of all the commissions which affect our parish 
none are so beneficial as the Charity Commission. 
In some way or other the commissioners have 
secured many benefactions which were jPeady to 
perish under abuses, or in iKie grasp of unscru- 
pulous purchasers of land made chargealfte with 
them. It is certain that had the commission been 
earlier in the field, we Grumbletonions shoidd 
have been wonderfully better off than we are now, 
as we have lost charities which would have almost 
kept our whole poor off the rate. 

But is it not worth f^hile to consider whether 
means could notjbe devised by which, in future, 
benefactions to a parish might be made more 


serviceable than they are? Why, for example, 
might they not serve as encouragements and 
aids to provident exertion? It is worth le- 
• memberiug that the most squalid and wretched 
persons and homes do not represent necessarily 
the cases most suitable for special means of 
relief. Where the house and people are clean^ 
the clothes well patched, and all things are kept 
as tidy as half a dozen young ones in a stn^ 
room will allow*— where the father is reputed sober 
and industrious, and clear of debt, the mother 
a keeper at home— the pinch of honest poircrty 
is often sharper than the sufferer will tell, and 
neither aims nor pauper’s allowance will betaken 
willingly. But in aid of all brave struggles 
something might be done. • Where coal and 
clothing clubs are undqir the management of the 
tfody corporate of clergsrman, churchwardens, and 
overseers, many benefactions might, and ought 
for their better administration, to be applied by 
way of aid to their bonus fund. A safe test is 
afforded by these clubs for ascertaining who are 
really the industrious and striving poor of the 
I parish, and wliatbardsbips lie upon them. And aid 
thus afforded stimulates the custom of self-help. 

It is still to be lamented that efficient legis- 
lation is yet to come to the rescue of provident 
socieiies, and that the subject is so little under- 
stood by those who wish to benefit the poor. 
There arc safe societies in existence, which are 
certified to be solvent by the actuary, and these, 
though ousted as much as possible by the less 
trustworthy beer -house clubs, arc, it is believed, 
gaining ground steadily. They secure to the 
bread winner support daring illness, an annuity in 
old age, and a sufficient sum for a respectable fu- 
neral, with something to spare, without the humi- 
liation of one farthing from the poor-rate. Such 
provision can be made for a sum little if at all ex- 
ceeding the annual cost of the Brummagem club. 

Parish benefactions, which would assist de- 
serving men to pay their annual premiums in 
safe societies, would aid in a most important 
social work. And that they do this is more than 
can with truth be sjid on behalf of the bulk of 
parish charities as they arcMiow administered. 


smaliJbber chronicles. 

It was my duty as a chronicler of Small-Beer 
to record, some little time since, tiie death of the 
Legitimate Drama ; I have now in like manner to 
aifnounce the demise of the Legitimate Novel. 

The Legitimate Novel ! Ah, volumes of the 
grease-stained covers — one, two, three, with 
marble sides and leather backs, with, yellow 
leaves covered with marginal notes written in 
pencil, by such idiots as surely in these terribly 
wise times exist no longer — ^volumes of trash, 
volumes of rot, volumes now of impossible 
nonsense, now of inflated twaddle, now of in- 
imitable merit, what delight have ye afforded to 
me, and to manv another consumer of Small- 
Beer in this Vale of Tears. The Legitimate 
Novel, in three fat octavos, with three huii- 
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dred and twenty pa^s in each of the two first! 
Tolumes, and three hundred and fifty at least in; 
the last, and not many lines in any of the pages, 
and not many pages in any of the chapters 1 
Eor the matter contained, in those volumes, it ! 
i was generally adventurous, romantic, and full of. 
i love and persecution. There were prolonged and i 
glowing descriptions of scenery, in which thei 
words “ towering” said “ nestling” occurred very ; 
frequently. There were pages of Tefleetion inter-! 
spersed among other matters, tlie author pull-! 
ing himself up when he had nothing more to| 
add, stopping quite abmptly, and saying, as if it : 
had just occurred to iiim, ‘^But 1 am digress-; 
ing.” On the margin of the page which sur-j 
rounded one of these splendid bits of description, | 
would be written in pepctl, "glowing,” "life-! 
like,” “most graphic;” while by the side of ttfej 
reflective page would be inscribed in the same l 
hand — ^perhaps the authoi^s— “ great knowledge i 
of life shown here or, “ these are the words of! 
one who has lived and suffered ;” or, “ how de- , 
lightful to find one’s own sentiments, as it were, 
reproduced.” These descriptions and reflections 
I were integral and indispensable parts of the 
legitimate book, and there were inevitable places 
j where they were certain to come in. Inc ig- 
I noble race of skippers — by which I do not mean 
; merchant captains, but persons who shrink from 
their duties, and pass over, perhaps, this very 
j sentence which I am in the act of writing — ^the 
i members of that dastard race knew at a single 
glance when a descriptive or reflective portion of 
the work under perusal was coming, and jumped 
off to the account of the duel in the next chapter 
most unremorsefully. For, there were always 
some incidents in the book, if you would wait 
long enough and take the author’s way and time 
of letting you get at them. 

Consider from how many things that were 
once valuable to him the novelist is now shut 
out. To take an instance or two. Wiat a 
capital incident for the romance-writer was fur- 
nished by that once sufficiently common occur- 
rence, an elopement. What a chance it was 
to describe all the circumstances connected 
with a runaway mat-'h ! When Mr. Calverley 
discovered the retrert of Miss Beverley, and 
coming in disguise to the village near which was 
the residence of the young lady’s maiden aunt, 
managed at last to establish relations with the 
lady’s maid, and to conyey anote to his mistress, 
how exciting the story bec^e. And the pre- 
liminaries, the bribing of innkeepers, of post- 
boys, the meetings between Mr. Calverley’s edh- 
fidcntial man and Miss Beverley’s confidential 
maid, to make the necessary arrangements ; the 
breathless excitement, too, of the attempt itself, 
the description of how the evening passed inside 
the residence of the maternal aunt, how the 
beautiful heroine was unable to do justice to 
her meals, how her paleness and agitation were 
observed ^d commented on, and accounted for 
by a fiotihiotts encounter with a mad dog in the 
comrse df the previous afternoon, the unusual 
determination on the part of the old lady to sit 
up later than usual that evening, telling long 


stories off her youthful days, and breaking off 
from time to time to comment on tlie inattention 
of ber auditor— was not all this “ good busi- 
ness” P And then wl>en the maiden aunt and her 
a^piciouB confidential servant were at length 
disused of, how harrowing were the misgivings 
of Miss ]est her lover shoiild have abandoned all 
hope of her coming now that the hour appointed 
for their meeting was so long passed, how 
athetic was her last glance round her innocent 
edroom, and how bmih-suajiending the narra- 
tive of her pacing along thd corridor on tiptoe, 
of her dropping something outside her aunt’s 
door, of her pausingtto listen whether the noise 
had awakened the old lady, of her hastening 
of her safe passage through t^e pantry window, 
of the rain which beat in Imr face as she emerged 
into the garden, and of thp long law wiiistle ' 
emanating from the windpipe of tlie confidential ; 
valet, announcing that he and his mast3r were I 
still fchete and on the look-out. 

And the flight, all the incidents of that long 
and hurried post-chaise journey, there was a 
chance again ; the headlong race when another 
post-chaise was seen in the distance ; the having ; 
to wait for horses at the next stage, when the ; ^ 
fugitives were overtaken by that dreadful post- 
chaise, which was found to contain — ^two gentle- j 
men of the press hurrying off to attend a public \ 
meeting at Glasgow ; the way, too, in wluch all i 
difficulties were got over and all obstacles over- I 
come by the dexterity and fidelity of that confi- 1 1 
dential valet, who was of course attached on his 
own account to the confidential maid, and by her j 
egpd on to all sorts of prodigious deeds of i 
valour and cuuning^is it not a terrible loss to 
i have such resources as these withdrawn ? 

Foij^who ever hears of elopements now? j 
Or, suppose the novelist to have mounted on j 
a stronger pinion yet, and to have favoured us 1 1 
with an abduction instead of an elopement, what . 
a poll Ae had over the modern author of romances. ' 
Suppose that the flight was compulsory instead 1 
of voluntary ; suppose that the devoted damsel ’ 
was walking with her maid with constitutional I 
views, and that both were suddenly seized by 
men with black vizards over their faces and 
cat.ried to a post-chaise — ^that vehicle being for 
ever in waiting in the legitimate time — to be 
joined at the first stage by the wickqd gentleman 
who had planned the attack. Suppose the added 
excitement and compound interest— so to speak i 
-^f the maiden’s misery, her indignant inter- I 
views with her captor, her cries of “ unhand me,” 
and her demands to be restored to her friends. 
Think, pgain, of all the secret plottings between 
mistress and maid ii^heir determination to effect 
an escqpe or die, ot the good-nautred postboy 
who assists them, of the failing of theunteiprise, 
of the discover^f the abduction hv’tho maiden’s 
real lover, of Bs pursuit with au its thrilling 
rnddems, andft his final triumph over the ab- 
ducting villarqp^hom he sk^s in fair combat 
outside his owtt’ bastle girte. 

IVho aver hears of aSduetions now P 
What delightful thing a journey used to be in 
works of fiction. But ev^ the journey by stage or 
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diligence is no longer left to the novelist, while, 
as to the old post-chaise 'Of which he used to be 
so fond, he is turned clean out of it, and left 
sitting on his poitoanteau at the door of a rail- 
way station, with a nortcr only waiting till he 
gets up, to stick a label on his luggage. 

And then the Ducllo— tliere is a loss I Wliat 
a means of getting lid of the bad character, and 
bringing the hei'o out in his true colours, was 
that hostile meeting at Wormwood Scrubs. , 
** After what has occuired," eays Calverley, in. 
his calin clear voi^, but one course is Idtt to 
persons calling tbcmeelves gentlemen.*’ Then 
was the meeting between tbs seconds, themselves 
intimate friends but suspending their intimacy 
during the proffres^ of this “ unhappy affair,** the 
arrangement oi tlie place where the duel should 
*be fought, anti thejiour when it could come oS 
with the least chance of discovery. Then, came 
the sccjne in the apartments of the ooura^ous 
Calverley, at two in the morning sealin^a letter 
to liis beloved, and enclosing a miniature — the 
miniature is obsolete too, now, mercy beffriend 
us I—and a lock of his richly curling hair. He 
is perfectly calm, and, having finished his pre- 
parations, lies down to take a few hours* sleep, 
before his friend the colonel arriveB at 5.80 (I 
mean half-past five, 6.30 was unknown in those'' 
glorious days), and carries hhn off to the field. 
The cloak too ! He was slirouded in a cloak 
to escape observation. That garment — dark 
blue, wini a cape, with velvet collar, and with 
cords and tassels like a curtain — lias gone the 
way of the miniature, and of thecuse of duelling- 
pistols which used to be concealed under its 
ample folds. When m the early morning the 
party assembles on the Scrubs, the di&rent 
members of it are all covered up in cloaks, except 
the surgeon, who wears a great-coat with the 
pockets full of sufdcal instruments, and lint. 
On the removal of his mantle the bad cha- 
racter is found to be still liabitcd in the even- 
ing costume which he had worn the night 
before. The hero is dressed in a plain black 
surtout, buttoned closely up to the throat, and 
wears an appearance of entire calmness, while 
the looks of his opponent are ghastly and haggard 
in the last degree. , % 

Who ever hears of duels in these days ? ’ 

We wAe^talking but now of the miniature. 
What an important part the miniature has 
played in its time, itow it has been gazed at 
through tears, addressed in long speeches, 
sighed over. How it has been transmitted by 
faithful hands, and has administered comfort, 
and how it has been delivered into nnj^aitbful 
hands and lias led to the most disastrous dis- 
coveries conceivable— whicn was the mjre ex- 
traordinary, because I don’t believe it was at all 
a good likeness, or likely to be recognised by 
any human creature. What a small head the sub- 
ject of that miniature always had, iVhat long and 
sloping shoulders. How his hair was piled up — 
and so was hers, if it 'was a lady’s miniature — 
on the top of the head,' and grRcefully arranged 
to conceal the forehead and the coruefS of the 
eyes. And what a complexion the miniature 


had, what lilies and roses for the ladies* cheeks, 
and whftt blue veins about their temj^ and 
their soda-wato-bottle necks ! 

No more miniatures now, and tfhe modem 
fictionist must pile up his effects as best he can^ 
with the aid df cartes de visite and pistol-grams. 

I cannot enumerate fdl our losses ; but what 
a fearful thing it is to be no longer able to fall 
back upon the gaming-table as a last resource. 


We have lost the gambler, the man with pale set 
features, with dishevelled hair, and disordered 
dress. Hm trembling wife no loimer sits up fot 
him all through the long hours ortbe night and 
eaily morning. Nay, the occasional gambler, 
even, is gone from our grasp ; the man who, 
having lost his patrimony, rashes out to the 
hell ill St. James*s-street and stakes his all upon 
otie last chance. Whal a gallairt rattle that was 
of the dice-box as it swept round our desperado’s 
head. It fell, and Delisle was a beggar !” 

Where is the gaming now? I don’t know 
where to ruin myself. Crockford*B has ceased to 
exist, or is turned into an honourable eating- 
house. The rattle of the dice is heard there no 
longer. It is succeeded by the rattle of the knives 
and forks. If one of tlie desperate characters of 
the ’’good old times,” awakening from a trance, 
were to rush off to that once terrible abode of 
excitement and crime, he would now be encoun- 
tered by a harmless necessaiy waiter, who would 
inquire whether he ” would please to take soup 
or fish,” or whether he would content himself 
with “ a cut off the jint.” 

The Legitimate Novel had its standard forms 
of expression. Here is a very favourite phrase : 
” Poor, but scrupulously clean.” Who was it 
that first put this hideously absurd combination 
of incongruous words together P You might as 
well describe some piece of drapery as red, but 
iuconeeivably gneen, or speak of a house as smaU, 
but immeasurtmly large, or of a friend’s character 
as deceitful, b|it scrupulously sincere. Had the 
inventor of the phrase ever paid a washing-bill P 
Had be ever had a shirt ” got up P” Surely the 
phrase must have come originally, either from a 
miliionnaii’e who never inspected a washing-bill, 
or from a Capuchin iBar wba never received one. 

When the virtuous famij^, tyrannised over and 
deprived of thei( rights by a wicked relative, got 
into difficulties and retired to *’ a small town in 
the west of England,” they always distinguished 
themsdves by being poor ’’but scrupulously 
clean.” Then it ^ was that you heard of tlieir 
frugal meal beii^ spread upon a ” board” — an 
inSonvenient article of furmture, by-the-by, for 
the purpose— covered with a cloth of ’’snowy 
whiteness.” The covering of that some board 
with a cloth of snowT whiteness, means that this 
distressed family indulged in seven tablecloths 
(independent of accidents) jer week. Similarly, 
that inevitable ” white dress”— ^that simple white 
dress of the heroine. There vVas a pathetic chapter 
comparing the past time when she was decked in 
silks and satins, with the present time, when, in 
ii^ reduced circumstances, she contents herself 
with that plain white robe, so pure, so touching 
in its simplicity. In the name or the united clear- 
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, ;6l^chet^ of Britain, I protest against such mad- And the worst of it was that many of these 
Iiei^s^aMaffirnfi that white is the most** expensive tremendous adventures thus rudely arrested, 

; ^^iJaiown in the nineteenth century. were never finished ; the hero of the situation 

»;r!'fCjitn, there the Scotch and Irish phrase- being taken in hand again long afterwards in 
olbgy with which those legitimists who laid their some altogether different part of his career, and, 
scenes north of tlie Tweed, or in the Emerald perhaps, merely alluding to the termination of 
Isle, indulged. ** I diuna ken” — ^what a favourite that adventure in which you were once so madly 
expression that always was ; we were in for it the interested, in a few cursory remarks addressed to 
moment our narrative skipped over the border, his bosom friend, as the two ** lounged together 
Yet, I have travelled two or three times in Scot- on the shores of Capri.’* Edgar having no bus!- 
land, and, in their own country and elsewhere, ness at Capri, observe, and no business to take you 
have conversed with plenty of Scots, but I never there, and not in the least accounting for himself 
heard the expression. I doubt whether it would even as to that inane passa^ of his existence, 
be understood in the land of cakes. Tliis dinna The termination qi the Legitimate Book was 
ken was fearfully and wonderfully aggravating ; always expected to be very complete and full : 
but the Legitiq[iate Novel was more to be disposing in a satisfactory manner of every 
dreaded when it crossed St. George’s Channel, one of the characters introduced, one after aii- 
Nothing but ** mavoumdens,** and ** macushlas^** other, in the last chapter, just as in a Legitimate 
and ** machrees,” and ** bedads,*’ and '* at all at Flay all the persons of the drama are ranged in 


alls.” One ^ts at last sceptical about these thelast scene before the audience, and each dis- 
matters, and I have been so long, and so entirely missed «.vith some small and appropriate morsel 
in vain, looking out for a case of **at all at all” of dialogue. **The old doctor remained to the 
in real life, that I have got at last to infidelity as last the friend and counsellor of all the poor and 
to tliat form of words altogether. suffering people in the neighbourhood, lie never 


to tliat form of words altogether. suffering people in the neighbourhood, lie never 

The Legitimate work of fiction began in ohe married, and always retained his caustic humour, 
of two ways : either by stating all the preli- and that real spirit of benevolence, which lay 
minary matter wliich it was needful for the concealed beneath it, and which caused him to 
reader to know— and sometimes a great deal be beloved by every one who knew him.” ** Giles 
more— in the first few chapters, dedicating them the poacher — Giles the vagabond— Giles the 
entirely to pedigrees, to biographies of the gi*and- convict — ^became at last a reformed character, 
fathers and grandmothers of the characters ; or and, obtaining the situation of teacher in the 
ebe to pander to the impatience of the student village school, inculcated with an earnestness 
by plimging at once into the middle of an in- which sprung from the remembrance of his own 
teresting scene or conversation, without any pre- faults, the precepts of rectitude and morality, 
liminary explanation. At first sight this last He was frequently the humble guest of our 
mode of operating would seem to be the more dc- young couple, and a favourite always, both in 
lightful ; out what was the use of beginning in the parlour and the kitchen.” — ** And Ellen — 
this gay and sprightly manner in Chapter 1., if what of Ellen P Ellen remained single ! ller 
the wretched reader caught sight of these awful life vfas devoted to the service of the poor, 
opening words of the second chapter :** It is now Often was her slight form to be seen flftting 
needful that we should explain something of the from cottage to cottage, or seated by the side 
history of the characters whom ye have thus of the aged and afflicted listening to their com- 
unceremonioudy introduced to the reader” ? plaints and assuaging their sufferings.” And 
And there was another little trial. ** We must then came the lighter vein of wind-up. **The 
now return to Lenora.” Or, ** the exigencies of Widow Twostrings looked so well iu her neat 
our stoiy now require that we should return to weeds, and was so frequently visited by lier old 
Lenora.” What n\pnients^were chosen by the lover Stephen Hardy, that rumours began soon 
author for that retiip to Lenora ! Wo were t(^|Circulate that she was about to console her- 
dragged back to thal young woman just when seiC and that, nothing daunted by the unsatis- 
we were bent on hearing the termination of that factory nature of her first matrimonidi venture, 
terrific adventure, in wliich the hero was in- she h^ it in contemplation to speculate in the 
volved. It was a braathless moment in the youth’s marriage market once again. Of course these 
fate. Tlie sword was hdnging over his h^, the are only rumours, but rumours are not always 
limindl'i^^P the^challenge was re- false, and we can only say that if in this case 

boys, report should speak correctly, we wish the lively 

fidential man ^ Lenora. And we didn’t widow a long life and a merry one.” 

maid tomakethenie^ora. And when we had ' 
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» CHAPTBR X. 

North Latitude 23}, Longitude ^ast 113; 
the time March of this same year; the wind 
southerly; the port Whampoa, in the Canton 
river. Ships at anchor reared their tall masts here 
and there ; and the broad stream was enlivened 
and coloured by junks, and boats, of all sizes and 
vivid hues, propelled on the screw principle by a 
great scull at the stem, with projecting handles 
for the crew to work; and at times a gorgeous 
mandarin boat, with two great glaring eyes set in 
the bovis, came flying, rowed with forty paddles 
by an armed crew, whose shields hung on the gun- 
wale and flashed fire in the sunbpams : the man- 
darin, ill conical and buttoned hat, sitting on the 
top of his cabin calmly smoking Paradise, alias 
opium, wliile his gong boomed and his boat flew 
fourteen miles an hour, and all things scuttled 
out of his celestial way. And there, llboking 
majestically down on all these water ants, the 
huge Agra, cynpsure of so many loving eyes and 


loving hearts in England, lay at her moorings; 
homeward bound. 

Her tea not being yet on* board, the ship’s 
^ull floated high a9 a castle, and to the 
subtld, intellectual, doll-faced, bolus-eyed people, 
that sculled to and fro busy as bees, though 
looking forked mushrooms, she sonnded like 
a vast musicsd shell: for a lusty harmony of 
many mellow voices vibrated in her great cavi- 
ties, and made the air ring cheerily around her. 
The vocalists were the Cyclopes, to judge by the 
tremendous thumps that kept clean time to their 
sturdy tune. Yet it was but human labour, so heavy 
and so knowing, that it had called in music to 
help. It was the third mate and his gang com- 
pleting his floor to receive the coming tea chests. 
Yesterday he had stowed his dunnage, many 
hundred bundles of light flexible canes from 
Sumatra and Malacca; on these he had laid 
tons of rough saltpetre, in 2001b. gunny-bags; 
and was now mashing it to music, b^s and all. 
His gang of fifteen, naked to the waist, stood in 
line, with huge wooden beetles called com- 
manders, and lifted them high and brought them 
down on the nitre in cadence with true nautical 
power and unison, singing as follows, with a 
ponderous bump on the last note in each bar. 


a/ A 

Whore we*ll get wine in pleu-ty, Rum, bran • dy, and ge-na-vy. 

Hero goes two. Owe me there two, &c. 

And so up to fifteen, when the stave was con- many per day, with the tea chests. Mr. Grey 
eluded with a shrill ''Spell, oh!’’ and the gang re- proceeded to lay the first tier on his saltpetre 
lievedstreamingwithperspiration. Whenthesalt- floor, and then built the chests, tier upon tier, 
petre was well mashed, they rolled ton butts of beginning at the sides, and leaving in the middle 
water on it, till the floor was like a billiard table, a lane somewhat narrower than a tea chest. Then 
A fleet of chop boats then began to arrive, so he applied a screw jack to the chests on both 
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sides, and so enlarged liis central aperture, and 
forced the rcjnaining tea chests in ; and behold 
the enormous cargo packed as tight as ever I 
shopkeeper packed a box—niuctocii thousand 
eight hundred and six chests, sixty half chests, 
fifty quarter chests. 

iVliile Mr. Grey was contemplating his work 
with singular satisfaction, a small boat from 
Canton came alongside, and Mr. TickcU, midship- 
man, ran up the side, skipped on the quarter deck, 
saluted it first, and then the first mate ; and gave 
him acliue from the captain, desiring him to take 
the ship down to Second Bar — for her water — at 
the turn of the tide. 

Two hours after receipt of this order the ship 
swung to the ebb. Instantly Mr. Sliarpe un- 
moored, and the A^a be^an her famous voyage, 
with her head at right angles to her course ; fof 
the wind being foul, all Shaii)C could do was to 
set his topsails, driver, and jib, and keep her in 
the tide w^ay, and clear of the numerous craft, by 
backing or filling as the case required ; which he 
did with considerable dexterity, making the sails 
steer the helm for the nonce : he crossed the Bar 
at sunset, and brought to witli the best bower 
anchor in five fathoms and a half. Here they 
began to take in their water, and on the fifth day 
the six-oared gig was ordered up to Canton for 
the captain. The next afternoon he passed the 
ship in her, going down the river to Lin Tin, to 
board the Chinese admiral for his chop, or per- 
mission to leave China. All night the 
showed three lights at her mizen peak for him, 
and kept a sharp look out. But he did not egme : 
he was having a very serious talk with the 
Chinese admiral; at daybreak, however, the gig 
was reported in sight ; Sharpe told one of the 
midshipmen to call the boatswain and man the 
side. Soon the gig ran alongside ; two of the ship's 
boys jumped like monkeys over the bulwarks, 
lighting, one on the main channels, ^thc other on 
the midship port, and put the side ropes assidu- 
ously ill the captain’s hands; he bestowed a 
slight paternal smile on them, the first the imps 
had ever received from an ofliccr ; and went lightly 
up the sides. The luijijncnt his foot toudied the 
deck, the boatsw^ain ga^ a frightful shrill whistle ; 
the men at the sides uncovered; the captain 
saluted the quarter deck, and all the officers 
saluted him, which he returned, and stepping for 
a moment to the weather side of his deck gave 
the loud command, All hands heave anchor.” 
He then directed Mr. Sharpe to get wh^lt sail he 
could on the ship, the wind being now westerly’; 
and dived into his cabin. 

The boatewain piped three slirill pipes, and 
“ all hands up anchor,” was thrice repeated for- 
ward, followed by private admonitions, “House 
and bitt !” “ Show a leg !” &c., and up tumbled 
the crew with homeward bound written on their 
tanned faces. 

(Pipe.) “ IJp all hammocks !” 

lu ten minutes the ninety and odd hammocks 
were all stowed neatly in the netting, and covered 
with a snowy hammock cloth; and the hands 


were active, unbitting tlie cable, shipping the 
capstan bars, &c. 

“All ready below, sir,” cried a voice. 

“Man tJic bai’s,” returned Mr. Sharpe from 
the quarter deck. “Play up, fifer. Heave 
away!” 

Out broke the merry fife with a rhythmical 
tune, aud tramp, tramp, tramp went a hundred 
and twenty feet round and round, and, with 
brawny chests pressed tight against the capstan 
bars, sixty fine fellows wdked the ship up to her 
anchor, drowning the fife at feitcrvals with their 
sturdy song, as pat to their feet as an echo : 

Heave with a’ will ye jollj' boys, 

Heave around ; 

We’re off from Chaineo^ jolly boj’s, 

Homeward bo^und. ^ 

I 

“ Short stay apeak, sir,” roars the boatswain 
from forward. 

“ Unsfiip the bars. Way aloft. Loose sails. 
Let fall!” 

The ship being now over her anchor, and the 
topsails set, the capstan bars were shipped again, 
the men all heaved with a will, the messenger 
grinned, the anchor was torn out of China with 
a mighty heave, and then run up with a lulT' 
tackle and secured ; the ship’s head c;ist to port: 

“ Up with the jib ! man the taupsle halliards 1 
all hands make sail!” Hound she came slow 
and majestically*; the sails filled, and l^e good 
ship bore away for England. 

She made the Boguc forts in three or four 
tacks, and there she had to come to again for 
another chop, Cliina being a place as hard to 
get into as Heaven, and to get out of as— Chan- 
cery. At three p.m. she was at Macao, and hove 
to fouV miles from the land, to take in her 
passengers. 

A gun wa.s- fired from the forecastle. No boats 
came off. Sharpe began to fret:* for the wind, 
though light, had now got to the N. W., and they 
were wasting it. After a while the captain came 
on deck, and ordered all the carronadcs to be 
scaled. The eight heavy reports bellowed tlie 
great sliip’s impatience across the water, and out 
pulle^ two boats with tlic passengers. While they 
were coming, Dodd scut and ordered the gunner 
to load the carronades with shot, ^aifd secure 
and apron them. The first boat brought Colonel 
Kenealy, Mr. Fullalove, and a prodigious negro; 
who all mounted by the side-ropes. But the 
whip was rigged for the next boat, and the 
Honourable Mrs. Beresford and poodle hoisted 
on board, item her white maid, item her black 
nurse, item her lit% boy and male Oriental in 
charge ^hereof, the strangest compound of dig- 
nity and servility, and of black and white, being 
clad in snowy cotton and japanned to the nine. 

Mrs. Beresford was the wife of a member of 
council in India. She had been to Macao for her 
boy’s health, intending to return to Calcutta ; 
but meantime her husbaud was made a director, 
and went .home : so she was going to join him. 
A tall, handsome lady, with too curved a nose. 
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Like most aquiline women, she was bom to 
domineer a bit ; and, for the last ten years, 
Oiientals cringing at her knee, and Europeans 
flattering at her ear, had nursed this quality 
high, and spoiled her with all thoir might. A 
similar process had been applied to her boy 
Frederick from infancy ; he was now nearly 
six : arrogance and caprice shone so in both their 
sallow faces, and spoke so in every gesture, that, 
as they came on board, Sharpe, a reader of 
passengers, whispered the second mate : “ Bay- 
liss, we have shipped the devil.^’ 

"And a cargo of his imps,” grunted Mr. 
Bayliss. • 

Mr. Fullalove was a methodist parson— to the 
naked eye : grave, sober, lean, lank-haired. But 
some men o^g hidden fires. Fullalove was one 
of the extraordinary products of an extraordinary 
nation, the United States of America. He was 
an engineer for one thing, and an invgntiye and 
practical mechanician ; held two patents of his 
own creating, which yielded him a good income 
both at home and in Great Britain. Such i-esults 
arc seldom achieved without deep study and 
seclusion : and accordingly Joshua Fullalove, 
when the inventive fit was on, would be buried 
deep as Archimedes for a twelvemonth, burning 
the midnight oil : then, his active element pre- 
dominating, the pale student would dash into the 
forest or the prairie, with a rifle and an Indian, 
and come out bronzed, and more or less bepan- 
therod or bebuffaloed; thence invariably to sea 
for a year or two : there*, Anglo-Saxon to the 
backbone, his romance had ever an eye to busi- 
ness; he was always after foreign mechanical 
inventions— he was now importing an excellent 
one from Japan— and ready to do lucrative feats 
of knowledge : thus he bought a Turkish ship 
at the bottom of the Dardanelles for twelve hun- 
dred dollars, raised her cargo (h&rdware), and 
sold it for six thousand dollars ; then weighed 
the empty ship, pumped her, repaired her, and 
navigated her himself into Boston harbour, 
Massachusetts. On the way he rescued, with 
his late drowned ship, a Swedish vessel, and re- 
ceived salvage. He once fiblied eighty elepliants* 
tusks out of a craft foundered 'in the Firli of 
Forth, to the disgust of elder Anglo-Saxons 
looking oif from the shore. These unusual pur- 
suits were varied by a singular recreation ; he 
played at elevating Mie African character to 
European levels. With this view he had bought 
Vespasian for eighteen hundred dollars ; whereof 
anon. America is fertile in mixtures: what do 
we not owe her? SheiTv cobbler, gin sling, 
cocktafl, mint julep, branch smash, sudden death, 
eye openers. WeU, one day she outdid herself, 
and mixed Fullalove : Quaker, Nimrod, Archi- 
mede. Philanthropist, decorous Red Rover, and 
What Not. 

The passenger boats cast loose. 

"All hands make sail 1” 

The boatswain piped, the light-heeled topsmen 
sped up the ratlines, and lay out on Ihe yards, 
while £dl on deck looked up, as usual, to see 


them work. Out bellied sail after sail aloft ; the 
ship came curtseying round to the southward, 
spread her snowy pinions high and wide, and 
went like a bird over the wrinkled sea— home- 
ward bormd. 

It was an exhilarating start, and aU faces were 
bright ; but one. The captain looked somewhat 
grave and thoughtful, and often scanned the 
horizon with his glass; he gave polite but very 
short answers to his friend Colonel Kenealy 
firing nothings in his ear; and sent for the 
gunner. • 

Wliile that perso^e, a crusty old Niler, 
called Monk, is cleaning himself to go on the 
quarter deck, peep we into Captain Dodd’s 
troubled mind,^and into the circumstances which 
connect him with thejieart of this story, despite 
*the irwelve thousand miles of water between him 
and the lovers at Barkington. 

It had always been his pride to lay by money 
for hk wife and children, and, under advice of an 
Indian friend, he had, during the last few years, 
placed considerable sums, at intervals, in a great 
^Calcutta house, which gave eight per cent for 
deposits: swelled by fresh capital, and such high 
interest, the hoard grew fast. When his old 
ship, sore battered off the Cape, was condemned 
by the Company’s agents at Canton, he sailed to 
Calcutta, intending to return thence to England 
as a passenger. But, while he was at Calcutta, 
the greatest firm there suspended pajTuent, carry- 
ing astonishment and dismay into a hundred 
families. At such moments the press and the 
fireside ring for a little while with the common- 
sense cry,* " Good interest means bad security.” 
As for Dodd, who till then had revered all these 
great houses with nautical, or childlike, con- 
fidence, a blind terror took the place of blind 
trust in him ; he felt guilty towards his children 
for risking their money (he had got to believe it 
was theirs, «ot his), and vowed, if he could only 
get hold of it once more, he would never trust a 
penny of it out of his own hands again ; except, 
perhaps, to the Bank of England. But should 
he ever get it P it ^SiS a large sum. He went to 
Messrs. Anderson and Adderson, and drew for 
his fourteen thousand jpsunds. To his dismay, 
but hardly his surprise, the clerks looked at 
one another, and sent the cheque in to some 
inner department. Dodd was kept waiting. 
Ilis hejfft sank withinJiim: there was a hitch. 

Meantime cai.ie a government officer, and paid 
in an enormous sum in notes and mercantile bills, 
principally the latter. 

PresenUy Dodd was invited into the manager’s 
room. 

“ Leaving the country, Captain Dodd P” 

Yes, sir.” 

" You had better take some of your money in 
bills at sight on London.” 

"I would rather have notes, sir,” faltered 
Dodd. 


• The Duke of Wellington (the iron one) is the 
author of this saying. 
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Oh, bills by Oliveira upon Baring are just as beckoned him to the weather side. On this the 
good, even without our endorsement. However, other officers kept religiously to leeward, 
you c!^ have half and half. Calcutta does but " Mr. Monk,” said Dodd, ** you will clean and 
little in English bank-notes, you know.” prepare all the small arms directly.” 

They gave him his money. The bills were all ” Ay, ay, sir !” said the old Niler, with a gleam 
manifestly good. But he recognised one of them of satisfaction. 

as having just been paid in by the civilian. He "How many of your deck guns are semce- 
found himself somehow safe in the street clutch- able P” 

ing the cash, with one half of his great paternal This simple question stirred up in one moment 
heart on fire, and the other half freezing. He all the bile in the poor old gentleman’s na- 
had rescued his children’s fortune ; but he had ture. 

seen destruction graze it. The natural chill at ** My deck guns ! servicealite ! how the 

being scraped by peril soon passed, the trium* can they, when that son of a sea cook your third 
phant glow remained. The next sentiment was mate has been and lashed the water butts to 
precaution; he filled with it to the brim; he their breechings, and jammed his gear in betwam 
went and bought a ‘great broad pocket-book with their nozzles, tUl they can’t breaithe, poor things,, 
a key to it ; though he fwas on dry land, he far less bark. I wish he was la^ed between the 
covered it with oiled silk against the water ; and' devil’s hind hocks with a red hot cable as tight 
sewed the whole thing to his flannel waistcoat, as he has jammed my guns.” 
and felt for it with his hand a hundred times a " Be so good as not to swear, Mr. Monk,” said 
day : the fruit of his own toil, his children’s Dodd. "*'At your age, sir, I look to you to set 
hoard, the rescued treasure he was to have the an example to the petty officers.” 
joy of bringing home safe to the dear partner of "Well, I won’t swear no more, sir : d— d if 
all his joys. « 1 do !” He added very loudly, and with a seem- 

Unexpectcdly, he was ordered out to Canton ing access of ire, " and 1 ax your pardon, captain^ j 
to sail the Agra to the Cape. Then a novel and and the deck’s.” 

strange feeling came over him like a cloud ; that When a man has a deep anxiety, some human i 
feeling was, a sense of personal danger : not midge or mosquito buzzes at him. It is a rule. To ! 

that the' many perils of the deep were now to Dodd, heavy with responsibility, and a dark mis- | 

him : he had faced . them this flve-and-twenty giving he must not communicate, came delicately, 
years : but till now they were little present to and by degrees, and with a semigenvflexion 
his imagination ; they used to come ; be encoun- every three steps, one like a magpie ; and, putting 
tered : begone: but now, though absent, they his hands together, as our children do to approach 
darkened the way. It was the pocket-book, the Almighty, delivered himself thus, in mo- i 
The material treasure, the hard cash, which had dulated tones, and good Hindoostanee, " Tlic | 
lately set him in a glow, seemed now to load his Daughter of Light, in whose beams I, Earn- 

chest and hang heavy round the neck of his golara, bask, glows with an amicable desire to | 

heart. Sailors are more or less superstitious: see the lord commander of the ship resembling : 
and men are creatures of habit, even in their cou- a mountain ; and to make a communication.” • 
rage. Now David had never gone to sea with a Taught by sad experience how weighty are the 
- "lot of money on him before. As hetvas a stout- communications the daughters of light pour into 
hearted man, these vague forebodings would, nautical commanders at sea, Dodd hailed Mr. 
perhaps, have cleared away with the bustle, when Tickell, a midshipumn, and sent him down to the 
the Agra set her studding sails off Macao, but lady’s cabin. Mr. Tickell soon came back reddish, 
for a piece of positive intelligence he had picked but grinning, to say that nothing less than the 
up at‘Lin-Tin. The Ohfnese admiral had warned captain would do. 

him of a pirate, a daring^drate, who had been lately Db^d sighed, and dismissed Honk with a 
cruising in these waters: first heaiU of south the promise to inspect the gun deck himself; then 
line: but had, since, taken a Bussian ship at the went down to Mrs. Beresford and foimd her iu- 
very mouth of the Canton river, murdered the dignant. Why had he stopped the ship miles 
crew in sight of land, axd sold the women for and miles from Macao, an(t given her the trouble 
slaves, or worse. Dodd asked (for particulars: and annoyance of a voyage in that nasty littlo 
was he a Ladroner, a Malay, a BomeseP Iij boat? Dodd opened his great brown eyes, 
what latitude was he to be looked for? The "Why, madam, it is shoal water off Macao; 

I admiral on this examined his memoranda : by we dare not come in.” 

! these it appeared little was known as yet about “No evasion, sir. *What have I to do with 
the miscreant, except that he never cruised long your shofll water ? it was laziness, and want of 
on one ground; the crew was a mixed one: the consideration for a lady who has rented half your 
• captain was believed to be a Portuguese, and to ship.” 

have a consort commanded by Ids brother : but “Nothing of the kind, madam, I assure you.” 
this was doubtful; at all events the pair had “Are you the person they call Gentleman 
never been seen at work together. Dodd?” 

“Yes.” 

The gunner arrived and saluted the quarter “Then don’t contradict a lady! or I shall 
deck ; the captain on this saluted him, and take the liberty to dispute your title.” 
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Dodd took no notice of this, and with a 
patience few nautical commanders would have 
shown, endeavoured to make her see that he was 
obliged to give Macao shoals a wide berth, or 
cast away the ship. She would not see . it. 
When Dodd saw she wanted, not an explanation, 
but a grievance, he ceased to thwart her. “ I am 
neglecting my duties to no purpose,” said he, 
and left her without ceremony. This was a fresh 
offence ; and, as he went out, she declared open 
war. And she made it too from that hour : a 
war of pins and needles. 

Dodd went on the gun deck and found that 
the defence of the ship Bad, as usual in these 
pdhceful days, been sacrificed to the cargo. Out 
of twenty eightoen pounders she carried on that 
deck, he cleared three, and that with difficulty. 
To clear any moic he must have sacrificed cither 
merchandise or water : and he was not the man 
to do either on the mere chance of a^ai^er so 
unusual as an encounter with a pirate. He was 
a merchant captain, not a warrior. 

Meantime the Agra had already shown him^ 
great sailing qualities : the log was hove at sun-*^ 
down and gave eleven knots; so that with a, 
good breeze abaft few fore and aft-rigged pirates 
could overhaul her. And this wind carried her 
swiftly past one nest of them, at all events ; 
the Ladrone isles. At nine f.m. all the lights 
were ordered out. Mrs. Beresford had brought 
a novel on board, and refused to comply; the 
master-at-arms insisted; she threatened him 
with the vengance of the Compjmy, the premier, 
and the nobility and gentry of the British realm. 
The master-at-anns, finding he had no chance in 
argument, doused the glim— pitiable resource of 
a weak disputant— then basely fled the rhetorical 
consequences. 

The northerly breeze died odt, and light 
variable winds baffled the sliip. It was the 6th 
April ere she passed tlie Macclesfield Bank in 
latitude 16. And now they sailed for many days 
out of sight of land; Dodd’s chest expanded: 
his main anxiety at this part of the voyage lay 
in the state cabin ; of all the perils of the sea 
none shakes a sailor like fire. He set a^w%tch 
day and,night on that spoiled child. 

• 

Oil the 1st May they passed the great 
Nantuna, and got amdng the Bomese and Malay 
islands : at wliich the captain’s glass began to 
sweep the horizon again : and night and day at 
the dizzy foretop gallant mast-head he perched 
an Eye. • 

They crossed the line fli longitude 107, with 
a slight breeze, but soon fell into the Doldrums. 
A dead calm, and nothing to do but kill time. 
Dodd had put down Neptune : that old black- 
guard could no longer row out on the ship’s port 
side and board her on the starboard, pretending 
to come from ocean’s depths ; and shave the 
novices with a rusty hoop and dab a soapy bi-ush 
in their mouths. But champagne pbpp^, the 
sexes flirted, and the sailors span fathomless 


yams, and danced rattling hornpipes; fiddled to 
by tlie grave EuUalove. ” If there is a thing I 
can dew, it’s fiddle,” said he. He and his &iend, 
as lie systematically called Vespasian, taught the 
crew Yankee steps, and were beloved. One 
honest saltatory British tar offered that western 
pair his grog for a week. Even Mrs. Beresford 
emerged, and walked the deck, quenching her 
austere regards with a familiar smile on Ck>lonei 
Kcnealy, her escort : this g^lant good-natured 
soldier flattered her to the nine, and, finding her 
sweeten with his treacle, tried to reconcile her to 
his old friend Dodd. Straight she soured, and 
forbade the topic imperiously. 

By this time the mates and midshipmen of the 
Agra had fathomed their captain. Mr. Tickell 
, delivered the mind of the united midshipmen 
whell he proposed Dodd’s health in their mess- 
room, “as a navigator, a mathematician, a sea- 
man, a gentleman, and a brick, with 3 times 3.” 

Dodd never spoke to his officers like a ruffian, 
nor yet palavered them: but he had a very 
pleasant way of conveying appreciation of an 
^officer’s zeal, by a knowing nod with a kindly 
smile on the heels of it. As for the men, they 
seldom come in contact with the captain of a well 
officered ship : this crew only knew liim at first as 
a good tempered soul, who didn’t bother about 
nothing. But one day, as they lay becalmed 
south of the line, a jolly foretopman came on the 
quarter deck with a fid of soup, and saluting and 
scraping, first to the deck, then to the captain, 
asked him if he would taste that. 

“ Yes, my man. Smoked 1” 

“Like and blazes, your honour, axing 

your pardon, and the deck’s.” 

“Young gentleman!” said Dodd to Mr. 
Meredith, a midshipman, “ be so good as to send 
I the cook aft I” 

The cook came, and received, not an oath nor 
a threat, buia remonstrance, and a grim warning. 

In the teeth of this he burnt the soup horribly 
the very next day. The crew sent the lucky 
foretopman aft again. He made his scrape and 
l)rescnted his fid. ^hc captain tasted the soup, 
and sent Mr. Grey to bki*the boatswain’s mate 
Xoipe the hands on deck ^d bring the cook aft. 

1 “ Quarteml^ster, unsling a fire-bucket and fill 

I it from the men’s kids : Mr. Tickell, see the 
cook swallow his own mess. Bosen’s mate, take 
a bight of the flying jib sheet, stand over him, 
and start him if; he dallies with it I” With this 
4he captain went below, and the cook, supping 
at the bucket, delivered himself as follows*. 
“Well, ye lubbers, it is first-rate.^ There^sno 
burn in it. It goes down like oil. Curse your 
lady-like stomachs ; you ain’t fit for a ship ; why 
don’t ye go ashore and man a gingerbread coach 
and feed off French frogs and Italian baccy pipe 
stems? (Whack.) “What the is that for?” 

Boatswain's mate. Sup more, and jaw less 1 

“ W ell, I am supping as fast as L can^ (Whack, 
whack.) Bloody end to ye, what are ye about ? 
(Whack, whack, whack.) Oh, Joe, Lord bless 
you I can't eat any more of it. (WJiack.) 1*11 
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give you my grog for a week only to let me fling 

tlie stuft’ over the side, (Whack, whack, 

whack.) Oil, good, kind, dear Mr. TickeU, 
do go down to the captain for me.** (Whack, 
whack.) 

"Avast!” cried the captain, reappearing; 
and tlie uplifted rope fell harmless. , 

"Silence, fore and aft 1” 

("Pipe!”) I 

" The cook has received a light punishment this 
time, for spoiling the men’s mess. My crew 
shall eat nothing I can’t eat myself. My care is. 
heavier than theirs is; but not my work, nor my 
danger in time of danger. Mind that, or you’ll 
And 1 can be as severe as any master ^oat. 
Purser I” 

"Sir!” % ^ 

"Double the men’s grog! they have 'been 
' cheated of their meal.” 

I " Ay, ay, sir I” 

I "And stop the cook’s and his mate’s for a 
I week.” 

"Ay; ay, sir!” 

"Bosen, pipe down!” * 

" Shipmates, listen to me,” said the foretop- 
man. "This old Agra is a d— d com-for-table 
ship.” 

The OTsmular sentence was hailed with a ring- 
ing cheer. Still it is unlucky the British seaman 
is SO enamoured of theological terms ; for he 
constantly misapplies them. 

After lying a week like a dead log on the calm 
but heaving waters, came a few light puffs in the 
upper air and inflated the topsails only: the 
ship crawled southward, the crew whistling for 
I wind. 

At last, one afternoon, it began to rain, and 
after the rain came a g^e from the eastward. 
Tlie watchful skipper saw it purple the water to 
windward, and ordered the topsails to be reefed 
and the lee ports closed. This last order seemed 
an excess of precaution; but Dodd was not yet 
thoroughly acquainted with his ship’s qualities : 
and the hard cash round his neck xnade him 
cautious. The lee ports wer^ closed, all but one, 
and that was lowcr^.'^^-Mr. Grey was working a 
problem in his cabin, abd wanted a little light 
and a little air, so he just drooped ^is port ; but, 
not to deviate from the spirit of liis captain’s 
instructions, he fastened a tackle to it; that he 
might have mechanical force to close it with 
should the ship lie over. c 

Down came the gale with a whoo, and made 
all crack. The ship lay over pretty much, and 
the poured in at Mr. Grey’s port. He 
applied his purchase to close it. But though his 
tackle gave him the force of a dozen hands, he 
might as well have tried to move a mountain : 
on the contrary, the tremendous sea rushed in 
and burst the port wide open. Ghrey, after a vain 
struggle with its might, sLiicked for help ; down 
tumbled the nearest hands, and hauled on the 
tackle in vain. Destruction was rushing on the 
ship, and on them flrst. But meantime the 
captain, with a shrewd guess at the general 


nature of the danger he could not see, had roared 
out, " Slack the main sheet !” The ship righted, 
and the port came flying to, and terror-stricken ^ 
men breathed bard, up to their waists in water 
and floating boxes. Grey barred the unlucky 
port, and went aft, drenched in body and wretched 
in mind, to report his own fault. He found the 
captain looking grim as death. He told him, 
almost crying, what ho had done, and how he 
had miscalculated the power of the water. 

Dodd looked and saw his distress. “ Let it be 
a lesson, sir,” said he, sterifiy. "How many 
ships have been lost by this in fair weather, and 
not a man saved to teH how the craft was fooled 
away?” *3 

" Captain, bid me fling mysf^lf over the side, 
and I’ll do it.” 

"Humph! Pm afraid I can^t afford to lose a 
good officer for a fault he— will— never— repeat.” 

It bJeWfJiard all night and till twelve the next 
day. Hie Agra showed her weak point: she 
rolled abominably. A dirty night came on. At 
eight bells Mr. Grey, touched by Dodd’s 
I clemency, and brimful of zeal, reported a light 
in Mrs. Beresford’s cabin. It had been put out 
I as usual by the mastcr-at-arms ; but the refrac- 
tory one had relighted it. 

"Go and take it away,” said Dodd. 

Soon screams were heard from the cabin. “ Oh, 
mercy ! mercy ! I will not be drowned in the 
dark.” 

Dodd, who had kept clear of her so long, went 
down and tried tp reassure her. 

"Oh, the tempest! the tempest !” she cried. 
"And to be drowned in tub dark !” 

" Tempest ? It is blowing half a gale of wind ; 
that is ^1.” 

" Half a gale ! Ah, that is the way you always 
talk to us ladies. O, pray give me my light, and 
send me a cle'!tgyman !” 

Dodd took pity, and let her have her light, 
with a midshipman to watch it. He even made 
her a hypocritical promise that, should there be 
one grain of danger, he would lie to ; but said he 
must not make a foul wind of a fair one for a few 
lee lurches. The Agra broke plenty of glass and 
crockery though with her fair wind and her lee 
larches. 

Wind down at noon next day, aad a dead 

cahn. 

At two F.M. the weatherV^leared ; the sun came 
out high in h&aven’s centre; and a balmy breeze 
from the west. 

At six twenty-five, the grand orb set calm and 
red, and *the sea was gorgeous with miles and 
miles of great ruby dimples: it was the first 
glowing Imile of southern latitude. The night 
stole on so soft, so clear, so balmy, all were loth 
to close their 6yes on it : the passengers lingered 
long on deck, watching the Great Bear dip, and 
the Southern Cross rise, and over head a whole 
heaven of glorious stars most of ns have never 
seen, and never shall see* in this world. No 
belcMng sfiioke obscured, no plunging paddles 
deafen^; aU was muaioal; the soft air sighing 
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among the sails; the phosphorescent water 
bubbling from the sliip’s bows; the murmurs 
from little knots of men on deck subdued by the 
great calm : homo seemed near^ all danger far ; 
Peace ruled the sea, the sky, the heai*t: the 
ship, making a track of white lire on the deep, 
glided gently yet swiftly homeward, urged by 
snowy sails piled up like alabaster towers against 
a violet sky, out of which looked a thousand 
eyes of holy tranquil fire. So melted the sweet 
night away. 

Now carmine streaks tinged the eastern sky at 
the water’s edge ; and that water blushed ; now 
tlfc streaks turned orange, and the waves below 
them sparkled. , Thence splashes of living gold 
flew and settled on the ship’s white sails, the 
deck, and tlie faues; and, with no more prologue,^ 
being so near the line, up came majestically a 
huge, fiery, golden sun, and set the s^a flaming 
liquid topaz. 

Instant the look out at the foretop-gallant- 
masthead hailed the deck below. 

“ Stbange sail ! Right ahead !” 

The strange sail was reported to Captain 
Dodd, then dressing in his cabin. He came soon 
after on deck and hailed the look out : Which 
way is she standing ?” 

“ Can’t say, sir. Can’t see her move any.” 

Dod^ ordered the boatswam to pipe to break- 
fast; and taking his deck glass went lightly up 
to the foretop-gallant-mast-crossirees. There, 
through the light haze of a glorious morning, he 
espied a long low schooner, latine-rigged, lying 
close under Point Leat, a small island about nine 
miles distant on the weather bow ; and nearly in 
tlic Agra’s course, then approacliing tlifc Straits 
of Caspar, 4 Latitude S. 

She is hove lo,” said Dodd, vory gravely. 

At eight o’clock, the stranger lay about two 
miles to windward : and still hove to. 

By this time all eyes were turned upon her, 
and half a dozen glasses. Everybody, except the 
captain, delivered an opinion. She was a Greek 
lying to for water: she was a Malay qofiing 
north with canes, and sliort of hands : she was a 
pirate watching the Straits. 

The captain leaned silent and sombre with his 
arms on the bulwarksi and watched the suspected 
Craft. 

Mr. FuUalove joined the group, and levelled 
a powerful glass, of his own construction. His 
inspection was long and minute, and^ while the 
glass was at his eye, Shai 9 )e asked him half in a 
whisper, could he make out anything Ps 

“ Wal,” said he, “ the varmint looks consider- 
ably snaky.” Then, without moving his glass, 
he let drop a word at a time, as if the facts were 
trickling into his telescope at the lens, and out 
at the sight. “ One— two— four— seven, false 
ports ” • 

There was a momentary murmuiw among the 
officers all round. But British sailors are un- 


I demonstrative ; Colonel Kenealy, strolling the 
deck with his cigar, saw they were watching 
another ship with maritime curiosity, and 
making comments ; but he discerned no particular 
emotions nor anxiety in what they said, nor in the 
I grave low tones they said it in. Perhaps a brother 
seaman would though. 

The next observation that trickled out of Eulla- 
love’s tube was this: “ I judge there are too few 
hands on deck, and too many— white— eyeballs 
— glittering at the portholes.” 

“Confound it!” muttered Bayliss, uneasily ; 
“ how can you see that ? 

Pullalove replied only by quietly handing his 
glass to Dodd. The captain, thus appealed to, 
glued his eye to the tube. • 

“ Well, sir; sec tl\p false ports, and the white 
eyebrows ?” asked Sharpe, ironically. 

“I see this is the best glass I ever looked 
through,” said Dodd doggedly, without interrupt- 
ing his inspection. 

“ I think he is a Malay pirate,” said Mr. Grey. 

Sharpe took him up very quickly, and, indeed 
angrily: “Nonsense! And if he is, he won’t 
venture on a craft of this size.” 

“ Says the whale to the swordfisli,” suggested 
Eullalovc, with a little guttunil laugh. 

The captain, with the American glass at his 
eye, turned half round to the man at the wheel : 

Star-board I” 

“ Starboard it is.” 

“ Steer South South East.” 

“Ay, ay, sir.” And the ship’s course was 
thus altered two points. 

This order lowered Dodd fifty per cent in Mr. 
Sharpe’s estimation. He held his tongue as long 
as he could ; but at last his surprise and dissatis- 
faction burst out of him. “ Won’t that bring 
him out on us ?” 

“ Very likely, sir,” replied Dodd. 

“ Beggiqp your pardon, captain, would it not 
be wiser to keep our course, and show the black- 
guard we don’t fear him ?” 

“ When we do ? Sharpe, he has made up his 
mind an hour ago whether to lie still, or bite. My 
changing my course tw^-jjioiuts won’t cliange his 
mind: but it may mak%him declare it; and 1 
must know what he does intend, before I run the 
ship into the •narrows ahead.” 

“ Oh, I see,” said Sharpe, half convinced. 

The alteration in tJhe Agra’s course produced 
no movement on the part of the mysterious 
schooner. She lay to under the land still, and 
Vith only a few hands on deck, while the Agra 
edged away from her and entered the Straits 
between Long Island and Point Leilt, leaving the 
schooner about two miles and a half distant to 
theN.W. 

Ah ! The stranger’s deck swarms black with 
men ! 

His sham ports fell as if by magic, his guns 
grinned through the gaps like black teeth ; his 
huge foresail rose and ^cd, aud out he came in 
chase. 
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The breeze was a kiss from Heaven, the sky a 
vaulted sapphire, the sea a million dimples of 
liquid, lucid, gold. 


BIRD-GAROTTERS. 

*'Skua! skui! skua! skui 1” are the respon- 
sive cries, male and female, by which certain 
very sinjj;ular sea-birds name and announce them- 
selves in the world of water-fowl life. And, 
it may be remarked, that the best names of 
animals are those which the^ give themselves by 
their appearance or their voices when proclaim- 
ing their presence in their own circles. For the 
crakes concealed m the corn, the cock strut- 
ting in the farm-yard, the crow bustling in the 
tree-top, the murooks running on the sand,c 
and the kittiwakes arranged on the cliffj'^liave 
named themselves better, more characteristically, 
more memorably, and more recognisably, than 
ever they have been designated by any of the 
naming Adams of systematic science. Language 
preserves and uses the terms of exploded theories 
and superstitions, and the universe of living^ 
creatures having been metaphorically called the 
wronderful chain of being, the skuas have been 
described as links between the gulls and the 
birds of prey. They indeed have some of the 
marks of the gulls, the petrels, and the falcons. 
Gulls hunt the fisli-slioals of arctical, and petrels 
those of tropical sea.s ; while the range of the 
skuas, hunting fish-liuuters for fish, seems to 
make them free denizens of both hemisjiheres, 
and all oceans. Without any extravacant 
stretch of metaphor, they may be described as 
birds preying as garotters upon gulls, lyres, 
kittiwakes, cormorants, and terns. Indeed, I 
first lieard of garottiug as a Spanish mode of 
choking the life out of crimiimls ; it is now used 
to describe how certain criminals clioke honest 
people to rob them of their property; and it 
IS literallj^ by threatening them ^in a some- 
what similar way that the skuas despoil thcii’ 
victims of tlie fish they have caught. The 
bird-wise hence call them Lestridae— robbers or 
pirates. • 

Four British kinds^dr species arc described in 
this group or genus, % Yarrcll and Macgil- 
livray. A specimen of what may.^rove to be a 
fifth — a dwarf species — ^has been shown to me, 
but until more is knowu about it, there would 
be little proprietor in destribing it here.* As it 
is when the evenings are long ar.d dark that the 
garotters prowl for prey, it is when the autumnal 
gales are whistling around houses, rattling in 
windows, and rummiug in chimneys, when waves 
are dashing about great boulders, thrashing down 
stone wedLs, and miattering stranded ships, that 
the storm circles sweep the skuas, which have 
obtained the attention of the students of birds, 
upon the coasts of Norway, Denmark, Holland, 
Belfpum, France, and the British islands. The 
earlier BritisJi describers, such as Willughby 
and Bewick, no doubt knew some individuals of 
the more common species ; but it is only within 
the last forty years that the skuas have been 


defined as a distinct group. They arc, in fact, 
still so imperfectly known, that physiologists 
cannot fail to be rewarded for studying their 
structure, and observers for espying their habits, 
by discovering marvels. In all the seven or 
eight thousand kinds of recorded birds, vultures, 
percbers, climbers, fliers, walkers, waders, and 
swimmers, I wot not of a more singular group 
than these bold, strong, web-footed pirates. 

In saying this, I do not forget the wonders 
of the bird kingdom, because they broaden 
themselves on the air in flying. The diornis 
must have been as tall as a giraffe, and there 
are birds as small g.s a humble-bee. There 
are birds' which run faster than a race-ho|^e, 
and others which, in flying, double the speed 
of the fastest express train. •‘There are birds 
insufferably ugly, and birds rayishkigly lovely. • 
Many birds make noises tortfiring to the car ; 
and not a few can enchant musicians with de- 
light, c Nothing is more astonishing than the 
powers of seeing of some birds, who can 
scarcely smell, except the faculty of smell- 
ing belonging to others who can scarcely 
see. The eagles fly up in spirals until lost iu 
the blue ; and the petrels sleep calmly in the 
deep ravines between the mountain wayes. 
Birds sew and birds weave their nests; and 
there are birds which make bowers to play in. 
Certain birds live by grubbing up bulbous roots 
in the deserts ; and, in strange contrast to them, 
the skuas obtain their food by forcing other 
marine birds to throw up the flsn in their gullets. 
Birds are the only animals men have seriously 
envied. The wmgs of the dove were envied of 
old. An eloquent man, recently deceased, was 
once rowed in a boat under some rock ledges in 
the north inhabited by water-fowl, and he said : 

" I envy these birds. I envy their freedom of 
three elements— land, sea, and air; they walk, 
they fly, they* swim, they dive, wliilst I am con- 
fined to this wooden fabric with only the thick- 
ness of a lialf-inch board between me and 
drowning.” 

Favourite British haunts of the skuas are the 
Faroe and Shetland islands and the Hebrides. 
Fovi^l island, or Foula, the ultima thule of Agri- 
col^ is noted for them. The skua is there 
callcd^tlie bonxic. The bonxie is the terror and 
tyrant of all the birds of this bird islan^ From 
a basement of primitive rocks five cAiical hills 
rise towering up ; the highest, called the Kaim, 
rising thirteen hundred sheer and straight 
up above the sea. The observer on the ridges of 
the rocks sees between liim and the vast At- 
lantic, hovering in mid-air, clouds of maws, 
kittiwakes, lyres, sea-parrots, and cormorants. 
At rest, t he cormoranfe occupy the lower ledges 
of the i-ftcks, the kittiwakes whiten a cliff of 
their own, on one of tlie higher ledges are tlic 
gulls, on another are the lyres, and highest of all 
and surveying all are the bonxies. As when 
flying about they cloud the sky, when swimming 
thev cover the sea. The welkin is often deafened 
with their screams. Among these swarms, 
gliding swiftly and poanoing unerringly, the 
I skuas iiuut the busiest of the ousy, spoiling the 
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spoilers. But even amidst sucli scenes, man , 
shows himself the most daring of all animals. 
Tlie cragsman, or fowler, is let down from these 
tremenm)us precipices (thirteen times the height 
of Bloiidin’s ropei by means of a rope tied round 
his waist and hela by a comrade, risking his life 
on the chaGiig of a strand, the falling of a 
stone, or the steadiness of his mate’s arm. An 
old saying proverbially connects death sooner 
or later with this perilous trade. ** His gutcher” 
(grandfather), says the proverb of the Foula man, 
“ guid (went) before, his father guid before, and 
he maun (must) expect to gue over the sneug 
{cliff) too.” • 

JSuch arc some of the scenes on Fowl island 
from May to August. After August all the 
birds are fled. Ifrom August until May, during 
the long wihter mouths, the rocks are desertea, 
the welkin is silent, and no fowl covers the sea, 
consisting then of rolling billows from one hun- 
dred to a hundred and fifty feet higfl, dashing 
against and leaping upon the towering rocks. It 
is during the intervening eight months that the 
* skuas spreading their wings upon the current 
of the winds range over all the shores of the 
globe. 

About the middle of October the skuas and 
their associates may be seen at Torbay. If any 
one, curious in observing bird life,* will beat | 
about in a boat towards Berry Head on a fine | 
after noon, he will witness an interesting display 
of the instincts of the feathered fishers. The i 
boat will sail near many flocks of guillemots, a | 
group between the auks and t]]c divers. Xhey 
will scarcely heed the approach of the boat, for 
several kiiius of these nonchalant birds indeed 
disturb themselves very little even after receiving 
discharges of small shot. 1 remember once 
seeing a row of them standing uponlh rocky 
ledge on the coast of Suthcrlandshire, and never 
attempting to get away, although a fowling- 
piece thinned their ranks half a dozen times. 
All they did, was to rid themselves of the plain- 
tive squeaks of the wounded by cuffing them 
over tijc edge of the precipice and headlong 
down into the sea below. Kittiwakes, an- 
nouncing themselves as kittiweea, a small white 
and grey bird of the gull tribe, arc jus^ as 
observant as tlic guillemots are heedless, *and 
may be* seen hovering over and watching the 
movement^ of the boat and its inmates. Speckled 
divers, red and black throated, busy, yet wary, 
may be seen every n(Jw and then coming up to 
the surface and shaking their wings ere they 
dive again. Those long dark-coloured lines of 
birds flying across the horizon evenly, if quickly, 
are shags and cormorants. They swinf well, and 
never dive when flying, buf dive when swimming, 
with a curving leap or spring out of tfle water. 
The dark little strange-looking bird5 skimming 
about all over the bay, and sousing themselves 
into the water for a moment or two, are the 
Manx shearwaters. When they see their prey 
they stop and pat the water with their feet, like 
petrels. Flocks of ducks and common scoters 
may be seen occasionally crossing the bay. Yon 
bird with wings expanding the length of the 


stature of a man, is the Solan goose, or gannet. 
Prior to diving, he seems to throw himself upon 
his back in the air, and then plunges straight 
down, dashing the water into » mass of foam. 
He stays down about fifteen seconds. But these 
feathered fishers have not everything their own 
way. Large dark birds dash swiftly and glidingly 
among the gulls, kittiwakes, and cormorants, 
each of them selecting a victim with a well- 
filled gullet. These are skuas ; generally of the 
Pomarine and Richardson kinds. Absentees 
from the labours of diving or fishing, tliay force 
the fishers to disgorge their fish, and on this 
account seafaring folks at Torbay give them 
a name with a spice of political . satire in 
it, calling them “Irish lords.” The Manx 
shearwaters they c^l “mackerel corks,” be- 
cau^, like tlic corks of nets, they show tlie 
whereabouts of the shoals of fish. The food 
question, indeed, explains all these migrations 
and scenes of bird and fish life, for the feathered 
fishers follow the shoals of herring or mackerel 
fry. The skuas of Torbay arc most frequently 
joung birds, probably hatched in the Shetliind 
islands, migrating southward, to set up for 
themselves in their hereditary trade in a milder 
climate. 

Scarce rather than rare birds, it is surprising 
the skuas have been so little known oy the 
public, and so recently studied by the savans. 
However, the species called Buffou’s, and the 
undescribed species already mentioned, are rare. 
A bird of Buffon’s species was shot about the 
20th of October, 1862, at Windmill-hill, near 
Hcnfield, Sussex. It had been blown inland by 
the hurricane, and when found floating on a flood 
it was so much exhausted that it allowed itself 
to be approached within four yards, and even 
then it was necessary to disturb it before it 
would rise. Very little is known of the habits 
of this skua. No doubt they are similar to 
those of th^group, with differences correspond- 
ing to its specific characteristics. The length 
of Buffon’s skua is about two feet from the 
point of the beak to the tip of the tail ; the 
wings are each about a foot long from the* 
bend, or flexure tS the apex ; and the length 
of the tail, which is ginned chiefly by two 
long middle ^larallcl feathers, is about twelve 
inches. 

Richardson’s skua is less rare than Buffon’s. 
As the one has been specified by means of the 
name of the celebrated French animal painter 
in words, the o'^jher lias received the name of a 
distinguished British Arctic traveller, Sir John 

I i.u 1 . 


feathers are only three inches longer than the 
others. Richardson’s skua breeds in the Shet- 
land islands, on the islands of Noss, TJnst, and 
Foula. Birds of this species breed socially, from 
fifty to sixty being found together at one breed- 
ing station. These breeding stations are some- 
times on the tops of mountains, and sometimes 
on sequestered heatlis. The nest is built of dry 
grass and moss, and contains two olive-browii 
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eggs witli dark-brown spots. When nien ap- gliding from afar, with swift and steady motion, « 
proacli licr nest, the mother will try to decoy a dark and resolute-looking bird, which, as it 
them aNvay from her eggs or young by pretend- cleaves a passage for itselt among the terns, 
ing to be lame, and tumbling about as if her seenis a messenger of death. But a few 
wing were broken. The eggs are four lines more minutes ago he was miles away, and but a dim 
than two inches long, and eight lines more than speck on the horizon ; and now he is pursuing 
one inch broad. Even when newly hatched and a victim. The light and agile tern mounts, 
only covered with down, the young have the descends, sweeps aside, glides off in a curve, 
characteristic blue legs and black toes of the turns, doubles, and shoots away, screaming in- 
species. Tliey become of a beautiful brown cessantly the while. The skua with ease fol- 
colour, barred and spotted with black, ere the lows every movement. At leiigtli the tern, in 
down has left their heads, which disappears fright, disgorges part of th^ contents of its 
gradually, leaving only a few bro^ marks dis- gullet, and then the pursuer catches the falling 
cemible,whcn the tail-feathers begin to Icugthon. fish, and flies off to attack another bird. He 
After tlm second year the plumage becomes per- harasses the tern, the brow^n-hooded mew, aifd 
raanently of a greyish umher-brown, the neck, the kiitiwake, but Mr. Macgillijrray affirms the 
as age comes on, becoming^, white streaked with black-backed, yellow-footed, and herring gulls , 
yellow. Specimens of Richardson’s skua# are *are not his tributaries. The skua never fishes 
somewhat numerous along the Eirths of Forth, himself, but hunts in this way until his appetite 
Tay, Cromarty, and Beauly. is satisfied. His wings are considerably curved, 

Living by piracy, these skuas might be ex- like th6set)f the gulls and terns, his flight re- 
pected to breed near the sea ; but a few miles sembling that of the tern or sea-swallow, only 
are of no consequence to birds with such powers being steadier and without undulations. When ^ 
of rapid flight. Their breeding colonies arc t^ot hunting this skua flies about at some height 
found some miles inland. They appear in the in short curves. The skua can sit lightly upon 
Orkneys regularly in May, and leave in August, the water, like the gull. 

The female,” says Mr. l)unn, ** has recourse to Unlike the others, the Pomarine skua is not 
the stratagem of the plover to lure intruders from known to breed in the British islands. The 
the nest ; but. when stratagem fails, she waxes length of this species is about nineteen or 
bold and fierce in defence of her eggs or her twenty inches, and the spread of the wings no 
young. She strikes severely with feet and bill.” less than forty -five inches ; and the tail is only 
On his first visit to a skua colony, he had a dog six inches long. The inner webs and shafts of 
with him whicJi had been so completely cowed the middle tail-feathers to near the end are 
by the blows of the skuas, that the moment he white underneath. During the autumn of 1 862 
heard the well-remembered cry of one of them, many specimens of this skua were found on the 
he came crouchi^ and skulking behind his coasts of the British islands, from Stroniness, in 
master for protection, and could not be induced the Orkneys, in the north, to Dublin Bay in tlie 
to hunt again until he was some distance from west, and Freshwater, in the Isle of Wight, in 
the colony. On the occasion of his second the souAi. Tlie middle tail-feathers arc only 
visit, Mr. Dunn had with liim a dog of more two inches longer than the others. The 
coui’age and resource. After recovering his as- plumage is Iflack brown. A variety of this 
tonishment at the assault of the skj^a, this dog species, with black and white bars across the 
would watch the moment when tlie skua was breast, has been called Lcstris striatus. The 
about to pounce upon him, and by springing colour of the eggs of the Pomarine skua is 
up to meet the attack escaped many severe green. 

blows. ^ The common skua breeds in the Brilisli 

Bold and familiarj^ ^with swift, elegant, islands only in Shetland, it is believed, and 
gliding flight, this sj^ua calls to mind the therf ,only on three of the highest nioun- 
kestril, winch it much resembles ^n its iiabits, tains : the Snukc, Ronas, and Saxafiord. Tiie 
Mr. Macgillivray has described the liunting of length of this species is about two.fdbt, and 
this sea-hawk, which he calls the pirate, as it the spread of tne wings is fifty - five inches, 
may be seen upon the souilicrn shore of the the tail being rather moi;p than seven inches 
Firth of Forth in the end* of the month of Au- long. 

gust. It is the season when flocks of gulls, The savans are not agreed respecting the 
sea-mews, and terns, are fishing the* shoals of habits of this species. Mr. Yarrel says, like the 
sand-eels and the fry of the coal-fish, which are other 8ku|iB, it makes the gulls disgorge ; but 
sporting in tJie waters. With the freshness of he does not cite the |f.stimony of any observer 
a painter from nature, Macgillivray sketclies for his statement. Dr. Edmonston, on the con- 
the wavelets clmsing each other, the sunbeams trory, wno .enjoyed excellent opportunities of 
glittering upon them, and the gentle breezes watching the habits of tlic common skua, asserts 
tempering the heat of noontide. Sea-birds are that although occasionally attacking small birds, 
hovering and wheeling about, with their screams tins species does not make other birds cater for 
blending into one harsh, but, for a time, pleasing it. Oi all the group, this skua is the most daring 
noise. Every now and then a tern dips into in defending its young. As the Rev. Mr. ]jow 
the water, enterging with a fish in its bill, which approached the summits of *'the high mountains, 
it swallows without alighting. In the midst of he came nelir the skuas’ quarters on the peaks, 
all this bustle and menimeut there comes His dog was soon obliged to run in among the 
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legs of ihc party for shelter. Happening to 
separate from his party, Mr. Low was attacked 
by three skuas ; wno, only eivaged the more by 
the discharges of bis gun, inflicting severe blows, 
made him repent of his imprudence. When in 
search of their sheep on the hills, the Eoula 
shepherds are often attacked by the skuas. 
Tliey defend themselves by holding their cudgels 
above their heads, on which ^the skua often kills 
itself. 

Mr. Dunn saw a pair of common skuas beat 
a large eagle coiUpletely off from their breeding 
place on Eonas hill. Immediately, indeed, that 
an eagle, a hawk, a raven, or an ox, or a horse, 
Of a man is seen approaching their nests, tlic 
attack commei^s. The cock and the hen in 
rapid succession descend from a considerable 
height wit^ startling fury and force, inflicting* 
severe blows. All animals, except man, are 
beaten off, and even the most experienced 
fowlers cannot harry their nests witfiouB carry- 
ing off marks of war. 

Yet the common skua is easily made tame 
and sociable. This species lives in pairs and ndti 
in flocks. Tliey are protected by a penalty from 
being sliot, because they are usefid in protecting 
lambs from eagles. They accompany the Ashing- 
boats to their flshing-statioiis for the sake of the 
refuse fish which are tlirown to them. The 
penalty which a sportsman incurs for shooting 
one of them is sixteen shillings and eightpence. 
The popular name, bonxic, is applied to all the 
species of skuas in Shetland. Mr. Yarrel men- 
tions a bonxie which was kepb alive in captivity 
for no less a term than twenty-four years. Skuas 
are at home in both hemispheres, and the com- 
mon skua is called a Port Egmont Hen in the 
Falkland islands; for these birds are denizens 
equally of Nova Zembla and the Straits of Ma- 
gellan. 

Ornithologists have been curiSus enough to 
inquire why the skuas prefer food obtained by 
piracy ? Many gulls carry an oil in their gullets, 
and the disgor^d flsli, it has been suggested, 
are preferred because they have been balEiooked 
in oil ! 

This group of birds is easily distinguished 
from the gulls by their recalling to inin4 the 
hawks and the petrels. Neither is it difficult 
to rcmdmber the salient differences chaxaeteristic 
of the four or five species I have described. 1 
have been inclined ^to fancy the undescribed 
dwarf species may only be a variety of the com- 
mon skua, because they have both middle tail- 
feathers wliieli taper to a point. These feathers 
ill the Pomarine, Richardson’s, an^ Buffoii’s 
skuas, are bri^ and roijinded at the end. A 
striking peculiarity of the Pomarine i^ that the 
middle tail-feathers are turned v||ftically, the 
webs, instead of being lateral, stand above 
and below each shaft. These two middle tail- 
feathers are a little longer than the other tail- 
feathers in the common skua; and they are 
longer in the Pomarine, still longer in Rich- 
ardson’s, and singularly elongated in Buffon’s 
skua. As for the new skua, it reSembles the 
Pomarine, but it is only half the size, and has 


the central tail-feathers pointed instead of broad . { 
Is it a cross between the 'Pomarine and Rich- | 
ardson’s skua P . 


TO GLOBIANA IN THE SOUTH. jl 

APRIL. I ; 

The Year is in its green bud, * i 

And, oh! may its unsunned wealth 
Come smiling forth for you, Lady, 

All happiness and health I • • 

Hay the Days throng round you with sweetness new, 
Like Bees at the golden comb; 

But come to the hearts that ache for You, 

Dear luy Lady come Homel 

Th^ Larch is snoodin^ her tresses | j 

In a twine of the daintiest green ; 

With the fresh spring-breath the Hawthorn heaves ! 

His breast to the sunny sheen. 

A shower of spring-green sprinkles the Lime ; I 

A shower of spring-gold the Broom ; i j 

And each rathe tint of the tender time j 

Wakes the wdsh that my Lady were Home. 1 1 

- --.iv.. li 

In the Coppice, the dear Primroses f 

Are the smile of each dim green nook, < 

Gravely gladsome; sunny but cool 
With the sound of the gurgling brook. 

And by the wayside, in a burst of delight. 

From the world of fairy and gnome, 

All the flowers are crowding to see the sight 
At their windows. My Lady come Home ! i 

i 

The Country is growing glorious 
Quietly, day by day ; 

The colour of April comes and goes 
In a blush to meet the May. 

And the spring-rains steal from their heaven of 
shade, 

In a veil of tender gloam, 

With a splendid sparkle for every blade. 

Dear my J!iady come Home ! 

The Spirit of Gladness floating 
Goes up in a sound of song : 

Robin sings in the rich eve-lights ; 

The Throstle all flay long : 

The Lark in his heaven t^at soars above 
Him, each morn with a distant dome ; 

All sweet I l>*t sweeter the voice we love. 

Come Home, my Lady, come Home! 

Your Apple-blooms are»fragrant 
Beyond the b^ath of the South ; 

Every bud, for an airy kiss. 

Is lifting a rosy wee mouth. 

A greener glory hour by hour, 

And a peep of ruddier bloom, • 

But the leafy worliVs waiting its human floweB. 

Dear my Lady come Home! 

Our thoughts are as the Violets 
Around the Ash-tree root, 

That breathe the earliest hints of Spring 
At thgir lofty lady’s foot, 

And wonder why she still delays — 

When the sea of life is a-foam 
With flowers — to crown her in these glad days. 

Come Home, my Lady, oome Home 1 
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Come ! feel the deepening dearness 
About the grand old place. 

Gome ! let us see the cordial smile 
Of your frank, magnificent face. 

Winter was dreary : of waiting we weary : 

Best of all joy-bringers, come! 

Spread bonny white sails! blow balmy spring-gales! 
llasten my Lady Home! 


SMALL-BEER CHRONICLES. 

I SUPPOSE very few people will be inclined to 
deny that the changes which a score of years 
have worked in our manners have been remark- 
able. Tliey are chiefly alterations for the better. 
The ciianges for tile worse might be told in a 
dozen lines ; those for the better might demand 
as many chapters. In one or two things onlydias 
society remained stationary, or very nearly so. 
The Peerage, for instance, is very nearly as much 
studied as ever. It has not quite the hold upon 
the community which it had, nor is that hold 
quite so wildly extended. Peerage-worship is 
shaken. The votaries are fewer, though as 
yet the number of tliem is only reduced in- 
nnitesimally. The ardour of their devotion is 
cooled, though only by the huudreih part of a 
degree. We are etfgin^ further and further 
a\ray l^rom the old Feudal Time— and that is 
enough. 

How many affeciations that used to obtain 
among us have fallen into desuetude ; nay, to 
what a great exleiit is affectation itself out of 
fashion now ! What a creditable thing it used 
to be considefed once for a lady to live witliout 
food 1 To win a reputation for bcin^ a small 
eater, a young woman would fovmciiy lay in 
large supplies of food in secret, consuming her 
natural nourishment in occult places and at 
unhallowed hours. Why ? What additional at- 
traction did it confer on any young person that 
she had lost her appetite ? Here w«3 a young 
woman, either damaging her health by absti- 
nence, or fraudulently feeding at unsocial mo- 
ments, to convince you — of what? that her 
stomach wanted tone. What a state of things 
was this ! Hostesses ^’puld feel quite proud of 
one of these languid youig ladies, and would say : 
**Oh,it’s no use persuading her, Mn Cropful; we 
all know that Miss Bareboues lives upon air.” 
We have got rid of this nonsense at any rate. The 

S ladies of the presept time are not in the 
ishamed of having good appetites. They 
take to their mutton kindly, as reasonable crea- 
tures should, and have no objection to beef^ 
W'hcn it comes in its turn. 

The afreo<atioii of delicate health is also 
losing ground in these days. The sofa, the 
scent-bottle, the darkened room, what pro- 
digious institutions those were! They are 
greatljr out of fashion now. Fainting, too, and 
hysterics, we have less of ; if people are sub- 
ject. to those terrible afflictions now, they say 
as little about them as possible. The fstSiiion of 
ill healtii was a mighty convenient one, the fair 
invalid being generally strong enough to do 
anything she felt inolined for, but always plead- 


ing, with a faint smile, her ” wretched health” 
as an excuse for getting out of unpleasant en- 
gagements. “I must ask you not to discuss 
the question with me iust now ; my health will 
really not bear the slightest contradiction” — 
this was a very common state for these interest- 
ing creatures to get into. They must not be 
troubled about household affairs ; they must be 
soothed by everybody wlio came near them ; no 
unpleasant information must reach them ; nor 
might any painful topic be discussed in their 
presence. Tlieir digestive p<fWers, too, were 
very remarkable. “ 1 can*t eat roast mutton,” 
one of these delicate persons would say, faintly ; 

*‘it is too much for me: it’s that curious 
lobster-salad, or a little pickled salmon and 
cucumber, always agrees with me perfectly.” ^ 
*Nor was it a small advantage qnjoyed by these 
mysterious invalids that they had means at 
their disposal of avoiding all sorts of unpalatable 
social mtercourse. ‘‘Tell dear Mrs. Boreham,. 
with my kind love, that I feel unfortunately 
much too poorly to see her this afternoon.” 

The affectation of timidity and nervousness, 
again : those were the days when, if a young 
lady had to walk along a plank to get into a 
sailing-boat, the performance was attended with 
a little volley of screams, and was preceded 
by many aiinouncemeiits that nothing would 
induce her to attempt it. That same young 
lady would spoil all the arrangements of a plea- 
sure-party in the country, if it were necfessary 
that a harmless cow should be encountered. 
Whenever the timid one was asked to sing in 
company, she would spend half an hour in re- 
sisting all the combined entreaties of the 
society, pleading extreme nervousness, but 
always gjving in at last, and managing, curiously 
enough, when once seated at the piano, to do her 
abilities, such as they were, the amplest justice. 
These wretchell affectations are daily perishing 
away before modern good sense. 

The affectation of melancholy, again, is going 
out of fashion. The poet Gray, in describing 
an individual for whom he seeks to claim our 
feelings of interest, says that “Melancholy 
marked him for Jier own.” 1 am afraid Ihis 
wonW,not do now. Action, not melancholy,, 
is what we admire. The man who should try 
the Edgardo bnsiness now, the man pf |bloaks, 
of pallor, the recliner against chimiiey«pieces in 
soft reverie, would in these glays stand no chance. 
The blighted dodge was an excellent one in its 
time, but now, when young ladies are in the 
habit of taking the nonsense out of a leg of 
mutton, 1 am afraid Edgardo would be left 
with his elbow upon the chimney-piece, and his 
fine eyeSg suffused witli melancholy, to waste- 
his sweetuej^ on dowagers and wall-flowers. 

Men who are not near-sighted, no longer screw 
glasses into their eyes, to the imminent risk of 
tlieir optical health. Men who are liable, as we 
all are— even Edgardo himself— to catch colds 
in their heads, no longer think it needful to wear 
thin boots, but don the Bfflmoral of stoutness 
and defy th% puddles, as, indeed, tlie ladies do 
also. 1 remember when frock-coats were con- 
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structed with an inside band, with which the 
wearer girded himself well, before buttoning 
his coat, in order to get a waist. And I re- 
member a pair of boots 1 was in the habit of 
wearing, which cause me to writhe now as I 
think .of iliem, and the like of which I never 
see on the feet of my young friends of the pre- 
sent day. Truly those boots were excruciators : 
and when, after a da^’s intolerable anguish, they 
were, by more intolerable anguish, at length 
drawn off, the agony of the operation — which was 
not performed undbr chloroform — was so terrific 
that the patient used to remain for a consider- 
able period pale and speechless — ^au inglorious 
mwtyr to the ruthless folly of the age. 

But though have got rid of many such 
^ ancient affectations, and many old forms of 
Humbug, th*e shapes assumed by Humbug still 
are multifarious. The fact is, that it is an ex- 
tremely difficult thing to steer clear of Humbug. 
Let the reader consider in how many fvay2 this 
vice may show itself, and he will own that it is 
difficult not to fall into some one or other of 
its developments. Think of the Humbug of 
Simplicity, the Humbug of Roughness, the 
Humbug of Sensitiveness, the Humbug of deny- 
ing Humbug in others ; consider the amount of 
Cordial Humbug, of Polite Humbug, of Refined 
Humbug, of -Solemn Humbug, of ludignant 
I Humbug, of Mystic Humbug. As to producing 
an analysis of this thing — as to supplying the 
world with an exhaustive treatise on Humbug 
—it would extend these Chronicles I don’t know 
how far, to attempt it. But ihcrc are some 
great characteristics of Humbug tliat are worth 
noting down. 

One of these is the determination of all 
Humbugs, rightly so called, to stand by all the 
Humbugs of tlieir own class, though tucy arc 
quite ready to be verv hard upon all the 
Humbugs of another class. If, 1'or instance, 
you were to call the attention of, let us say, a 
Sensitive Humbug, to a very flagrant act of 
sensitive imposture committed by some oue 
else, it would be the tendency of the first 
Humbug to deny the guilt of the second, and 
to say — it is a favourite phrase with the tribe— 
“ Well, you know it’s not affectation in 
To this “Humbug, of denying Humbug in 
others,’* ^x\fl to the Humbugs of Mystery, of 
Simplicity, and of Roughness, be these re- 
marks confined. An^now a question, in confi- 
dence. 

Arc you a Mysterious Humbug ? If so, you 
are to be congratulated, for no kind of Humbug 
answers better. It is not very difficult — as I 
know by experience, liavuig tried all* sorts of 
Humbug in order to be able to write i^ou the 
subject — and it is vastly remunerative. It 
requires, as other forms of Humbug do, that 
he who devotes himself to its culture* should 
hpe great self-control, and be quite sure of 
himself. He must not talk much, but at the 
same time he must, of course, not leave the 
field open to those ^ho do talk; and he will 
do well to interrupt the conversation'bf others, 
if not by words, ^by action and by-play. If 


some one be talking, for instance, to a room ! 
full of people, it would be a good thing to rise 
slowly, in the midst of a conversation, and, 
taking a photograph from the table, select a 
perfectly insignificant member of the company, 
place the same in the hands of this personage, 
crossing the room very slowly to do so, and then 
returning to your place as if this transaction 
had been a perfectly simple one, and done iii en- 
tire good faith. If the refreshment of tea be under 
practical consideration at the moment, the same 
thing m^*^ be done effectively with a plate of 
biead-and-butter. Suppose, again, that you are 
at a wedding; it would be a very good thing to 
break off a very small crumb indeed of wedding- 
cake— selecting a moment when a speccli was 
being made, and whei^ plenty of public attention 
^vas k> let — ^and cutting it into some very precise j 

form, that of a die, for instance, place it in a | 
piece of paper, wrap it up very carefully, write | 
something outside the paclcagc witii your pencil, ! 
and then consign it to the recesses of your j 
purse or pocket-book. All this must be done 
•fvitii intense gravity and perfect unconscious- 
ness that anyoody is observing you, and you 
must be sure to be very particular and hard 
to please, about the shape and size of the piece, j 
Such plaiu directions as these will enable you, 
if you are a discerning person, to seize such | 
opportunities as may come in your way of dis* 
tinguishing yourself on other occasions. You will ; 
see, for example, that at a pic-nic, it will be de- 
sirable for you, having undertaken the mixing of 
a salad, to pull off one of the leaves of a lettuce, ; 
to put down the salad-bowl, to pace very softly i 
to the side of the stream near which the festival j 
is held, and drop the leaf into the water. In j 
the same way you are recommended, if assisting 
at a garden-party, to walk straight into a game 
of croquet, and, taking up oue of the balls, which i 
it is very important should be kept in its | 
place, to begin playing a small game at bowls on 
your own account. All these things must be 
done very slowly, very solemnly, and quite un- | 
consciously. And if you attain to be a master j 
of this art of Myste^^ious Humbug, great will b& 
the social success you wi|jieap as a reward. No ; 
man of similar or even superior intellectual attain- j 

incuts to yours^no man, that is, who allows him- 
self to appear plainly as he is — will be able to | 
stand before vou for a single moment. His ges- j 
tures, his looks, his ligliiest word will never be ! 

canvassed and made the subject of discussion as | 

yours are. He-^poor man— if he be pleased, i 
^pears so. If he be interested, he shows his ! 
interest. 'While you, who keep everything— 
and especially the limited extent of your own 
capacity — to yourself, will find people occupying 
themselves for half an hour in speculating on j 
what was the meaning of some look, some nod, | 
some half-finished sentence of yours, as if the 
greatest importance attached to it. Whereas, . i 
you may be as clever as you like, as witty, as 
good humoured, but Grimshaw the mysterious 
will always beat you at a canter, and will get 
a character for great profundity, while you will 
be spoken of by the very people whom Grimshaw 
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takes in, as — “ Shallow, sir ; a good fellow, but 
shallow.” 

Closely allied to Mysterious Humbug are the 
Humbugs of Innocence, Simplicity, and Rough- 
ness. Perhaps, it is under the (irst of these 
headings that the Humbug of children should 
be dealt with, though there are plenty of adult 
Innocent Humbugs as well. Children are often 
terrible impostors, and are ever ready to add 
deceit to their other vices. “My dear Mr. 
Drivel,” says a fond mother, “ when my little 
boy heard you were coming to dine to-day he 
absolutely cried to be allowed to come down to 
dessert, that he might see the geutlemaii who 
had written that pretty book all about good little 
boys and girls.” * Now, how very few people j 
there arc who would not J?c taken in hj this — I 
Drivel certainly would be— the fact being- thaf 
the boy had his mill’s eye fixed upon the 
preserved apricots which he knew would appear 
at the dessert, and which, or perchance the ligs, 
were the real objects of his longings ; the desire 
to behold the countenance of Drivel, bein 
assumed in order that the other and more ration 
passion might be freely indulged in. Saying 
startling things, or asking startling questions, 
is another form of Infant Humbug which is 
exceedingly common, and which is only to be 
checked by taking no notice of these brilliant 
sallies. The young gentleman who wanted to 
sit up in order to see the distinguished author, 
would be very likely to offend in this way, and 
Mr. Drivel would be very likely to hear some 
of his aphorisms repeated by his fond mamma. 
“ You, Mr. Drivel, who are so fond of children” 
— this may rather be doubted, by-the-by, in 
Drivers case — “ will be amused and pleased by 
a thing my little boy said the other day. We 
were walking in Kensington Gardens and admir- 
ing the pink May, which was out in great 
profusion, when little Tommy said to me, quite 
suddenly, * Mamma dear, are tlieie any little 
boys ana girls who never see this pretty pink 
May ?’ So I said, ‘ Yes, dear, a great many, I am 
sorry to say.' ‘ And were do they live P' he asked 
next. So I told him that ^ey" lived in a great 
many parts of London^in St. Giles's especially. 
After that, he walked' along very quietly for 
some time, and seemed to be Chinking very 
deeply about something, but he didn’t say any- 
thing more till just as we were going to leave 
the gardens, when he, stopped me and said, 

* Mamma^ is it far to St. Giles’s?' * Yes, dear,' 
I said, * a long, long way.’ ‘ C)h, mamma,' he 
cried, * do let me gather some of the pretty pint: 
May, and let us take it to St. Gileses in a cab, 
that those poor boys and girls may see it.' I 
thought it such a pretty idea, Mr. Drivel, that I 
determined I would tell you the very next time 
1 had the opportunity.” 

Nor are these the only exploits of the Infant 
Humbug. He is the boy who, when he heard of 
the Manchester distress, came to his mamma for 
an envelope and a postage^stampj and y/ho, when 
tlie inquiry was made what he wanted with those 
articles, replied Ihiit “he would like so to send | 
the eighteen-pence^ which papa gave him, to the 


poor people in Lancashire.” Upon which papa 
presented him with half-a-crown on the spot. 
This, ag:ain, is the infant who, having got 
off learning his lessons by complaining of the 
headache, was found bathed in tears because of 
the thought that his governess would be dis- 
tressed at his want of progress. And, lastly, 
this again is the boy who, having had six 
oranges given him, distributed them among six 
of his playfellows, and would have gone without 
any himself, but that his mamma, finding it out 
quUe by accident^ instantly Ibnt out for more, 
lest his extraordinary generosity should go un- 
rewarded. •* 

Of course, this poor little scaramouch Was 
not half so much to blame,, as those about 
him. Appealing to a child's vanity by repeat- , 
ing its sayings and doings, is tha sure way to make 
an infant a Humbug: while the thing might 
easily be discouraged oy passing over the child’s 
precocious remarks in silence, and applying to its 
displays of generosity the only test which is of 
the slightest use — the test of suffering. If 
children, old or young, are to get half-a-crowii as 
the reward of generosity in giving up ciglitceii- 
pence, I am afraid there will bo found plenty of 
us, of all ages, ready to part with the smaller 
coins, in the hope of gaining the larger. 

But Innocent Humbug is not entirely confined 
to children. Public characters, and persons dis- 
tinguished by their talents, have been known to 
lapse into it. I heard not long since of a once 
celebrated singer with whose praises the vl^ry 
world was ringing, and who hearing in th'e^^ 
course of conversation her name mentioned in^'-^^ 
connexion with some newspaper report, ex- 
claimed, witii a look of surprise, “ What ! Is it 
{lossible that I am spoken about in the news- ! 
papers P” This was a fair specimen of Innocent 
Humbug. It miffht happen to an Innocent 
Humbug to*be aadressed on some particular 
occasion by a total stranger. “How did you 
know me, now P” asks the simple one, with an 
artless smile. “ T knew you,” says the stranger, 

“ by your portraits in the shop windows.” 
“What!” cries Innocent Humbug, “do they 
put portraits of nie in the shop windows ?” I 
oiiqr) jenew a Humbug who walked into an as- 
sembly, with his shoes, which were of course 
very large and thick, tied witli a fiiece of 
common string, such as worldlings tie up their 
parcels with. Instantly, Another Humbug took 
me aside, and whispered in my ear, “Do 
look at dear Mr. Dodger's shoes ; aren't they 
delightful? You know he hasn't the faintest 
idea tha( they are not like everybody else’s.” 
Now, here is a case illu0trative of what I ven- 
tured tq assert in an earlier part of this cliro- 
niole, namely, that Humbugs are in the habit of 
defending each other’s interest, and shoring each 
other up with all their might, for I not only 
affirm that in this case the proprietor of these 
eccentric shoes was himself aware of their pecu- 
liarity, but I affirm, also,^that that other Im- 
postor who drew attention to the shoes was also 
partly aware that they were not put on in good 
faith. So that it will be seen that in tins in- 
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stance we have at once illustrated Simple Hum- 
bug, and Compound Humbug, and the Humbug 
of Sustaining Humbug in others. It is not often 
that one kills so many birds with one stone. 

Somehow — one never can tell how— it docs 
not happen that these extremely artless and 
simple personages show their simplicity in pe- 
cuniary transactions ; they arc never too inno- 
cent to look after the main chance. They know 
a florin from a half-crown, and a ten-pound note 
from a five ; and this is tlie more remarkable, 
because as to all %thcr matters they seem to 
live quite in the clouds. 

It has been said that the Humbug, simple or 
inntcent, is nearly allied to the Mysterious 
Humbug. In like manner are the Bough 
Humbug and the Simple Humbug intimately 
'connected; the former being indeed only a 
Simple Humbug,* who is grumpy instead of 
civil. The Humbug of roughness, like that of 
simplicity, is characterised by great* uficon- 
sciousness and ignorauoe of the ways of the 
world ; but, unlike Simple Humbug, it is dis- 
iin fished by an entire absence of couricousness 
and amiability. The Rough Humbug, too, is a 
ferocious denouncer of the world, and is a ma- 
lignant despiser of the forms of so'cietv. He 
associates, however, with the people whom he 
despises. He abuses people openly, for this is 
part of his plan; but continues to mix with 
them. “ What a humbug that man is,” he will 
say of one of his toadies, “yet the creature 
has qualities for which one forgives him.” Of 
course the Bough Humbug is,a being m\^ch 
too sublime to know anything about costume, 
or what are the fashions of the period, and 
consequently he wears very often garments 
which are very un-ike other people’s. But 
this c&u hardly be done in pure unconfeious- 
ness and carelessness about appearances, be- 
cause sometimes the cut of his clothing is quite 
peculiar to himself, so that it becomes a matter 
of certainty that he must go into minute ex- 
planations of what he requires, whenever he 
has to call in the services of a n«w tailor. There 
is no real indifference to appearances here. 1 
suppose the first Rough Humbug of whom we 
have any knowledge was Dic^enes; but^wLo 
shall say when we may ho])e to commemorfte 
the last P* It is a r61e which may not be taken 
up by any man, unless he has got some nosition 
in the world, for otherwise it would not oe tole- 
rated; but having got the position, he may 
take up the part and stick to it. First of all, 
it is needful that he settle with himself com- 
fortably, that all men, he excepted, are fools 
and idiots. He will decide that in case 
the beaten track is to be avoided, and that 
what has been settled by all men, •at all 
places, and of all times, to be right, is most 
probably wrong. He will hold that to enjoy the 
society of one’s fcllow-crcatures is folly, unless, 
indeed, it be to make one of a group of satel- 
lites who sit at his feet, or at those of the one or 
two others of the samtf stamp whom he acknow- 
ledges to have a little gleam of sonftthing in 
them. He thinks that to have your clclhes 


cut after tlie fashion, is weakness ; and that to 
dress for dinner is lunacy. He despises dinner- 
parties, balls, riding in the Park, field-sports, and 
race-courses ; but yet will startle you by some 
tastes which lie ^ects, and which you would 
have thought the least compatible with his 
character. Perhaps he will suddenly take to 
going to the Opera, though he will not know 
what is the riglit time to go there, or liow he 
ought to dress, or the names of the different 
operas. He will say he likes the jingle and 
tinsel of the thing ; and he will get hold of .some 
man initiated in the ways of the world (gene- 
rally pretty high up in it, too), and will walk off 
with him to a shop, and make him choose “ the 
kind of thing that a man ought to twist about 
his neck, and the kind of foolish attire that 
Ife sli^uld thrust his legs into, in order to be 
allowed to go and listen in peace to the fiddling 
and the rest of it.” 

You have only to encourage the Humbug 
I Rough sufficiently, by playing into his hands, to 
see how startlingly he will “ come out.” Perhaps 
have asked him to dinner, and invited a 
I number of friends to meet him. I wish you 
joy. It is two to one that he keeps you wait- 
ing an hour, and tlien, when you have at last 
sat down to dimier, and arc half through tlie 
meal, walks in in a shooting jacket, and says he 
had forgfot all about it, and Jiad fallen asleep 
while sitting in his garden and listening to a 
cuckoo — which remined him of the talk of a 
man whom he met the last time he dined out. 
Or, perhaps, when you have him fairly seated 
at your table, he will astonish your*guests by 
requesting your servant not to bring him any 
of those kickshaw monstrosities, which are not 
fit for tlie stomach of a plain man, but to fetch 
him a plate of meat, it there is such a thing 
in the house, and to bring him a mug of beer. 
And all this time the Humbugs, who support 
Humbug in ^others, will nudge each other, 
and whisper “ that Diogenes is in great force 
to-night.” 

I once knew a Humbug of this species 
who told me one day that ne had had occa- 
sion that afternoon lo walls through a certain 
part of the town, and thaChe had found himself 
m the midst o&a mass of people dressed un in 
all sorts of outlandish costumes — men in black 
gowns, and with wigs on their heads, and men 
in red coats, and men in dresses like those worn 
by footmen, only with bits of black silk fastened 
to the backs of their coat-collars, and with 
s#ords hanging by their sides — ^and the street 
was full of soldiers on horseback, and crowded 
with a gaping mob looking on at it all with their 
mouths open. And seeing all this, Diogenes 
had selected one out of this gaping herd, and 
had asked him what all this might meanP Unto 
which question the man had replied indig- 
nantly ; using some expression which D. could 
I not remember, not being familiar with the same. 
I asked if the word in question were “ gam- 
mon,” and, curiously enough, my conjecture 
proved to be right. The man in the street had 
conceived it to be “ gammon” that Diogenes 
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should pretend not to kno\y from what he saw, 
that it was a Court-day at St. James’s; and 
1 must own that, for my part, 1 inclined to the 
opinion of that very low-minded individual. 

There are no members of the tribe more 
surrounded by satellites than these Rough and 
simple Humbugs: nor is the “Humbug who 
sustains Humbug in others,” ever seen in greater 
force than when attending on one of tiiese Simple 
or Rough Gentlemen, drawing him out, placing 
into his hands, narrating his sayings Uud doings, 
and asking if you ever heard of anything so 
natural and delightful? It must be owned 
that these uufortimate jackals to the Lion Hum- 
bugs often get rather severely handled by their 
chiefs. There is no one on whom the Rough 
Humbug is more ready to display the quality lie 
affects, than on tlie poor sycophant \vhQ,)is for 
ever at his heels. It is one of the Rough 
Humbug’s proudest boasts, of course, that he 
always speaks his mind ; and as it is necessary 
to give evidence of the fact, and as the satellite 
is quite safe to practise on, and is even most in- 
clined to admire when most bullied, home-truthij., 
descend upon his devoted head in an avalanchcr 
But it serves him right, and there is no occasion 
to pity him— or perhaps her^ as the case may be. 

And so, though we have got rid of many 
affectations of former times, and of many forms 
of cant and imposture, yet these villanies have 
left their successors still flourishing among us. 
The Mysterious and the Rough forms of Humbug 
are just now rather flourishiug, and promise to 
continue so; and they are additionally objec- 
tionable, because they are put on in assumption 
of a qudity which is as heavenly as it is rare, 
namely. Simplicity : an adornment which, like 
genius, cannot be acquired, and which, when 
real, is rarelv lost, no, not among the worldliest 
scenes and falsest company. 

It is earnestly to be hoped that no one 
will go away with the impressjpn that this 
Chronicle is written in an ill-natured spirit. 
Humbug is a disease ; it must be written about, 
as diphtheria or neuralgia is written about. It 
is a disease which, in its milder forms, is not 
always inconsistent with nfbntal health, and its 
attacks are not beyofid the reach of remedy. 
The danger depenas upon the 4.^gree of deve- 
lopment. We all know people who are esti- 
mable and popular, but who are Mono-humbugs 
— Humbugs on some particular point, and omy | 
to a small extent. ThAre are Harmless Hum- 
bugs and Dangerous Humbugs, just as is the 
case with lunatics. There are even Entertain- 
ing Humbugs. The Rough, the Siinple, the 
Mysterious, and the Amiable, forms of Humbug 
are harmless enough ; the three first are often 
amusing; as to the l^t, it is the most pardon- 
able form of Humbug known to psychologists. 
This form of the disease generally attacks persons 
who have an inordinate love of appronation ; 
which is in itself a defect to be regarded with 
considerable leniency. Indeed, it may be said 
that there are commonly, and the cases of utter 
criminals excepted, but two great sources of 
Humbug in our nature— Vanity, which leads 


men to assume the Rough, Simple, Mysterious, 
and otlier disagreeable forms of the disorder, 
and — Love of approbation: which seduces 
them into the more amiable developments of 
it, such as the Humbugs of Cordiality, Polite- 
ness, and perhaps Sensibility. 


AN OLD POE WITH A NEW NAME. 

Fiest, catch your coryza. Coryza being the 
subject of the present articb, you are respect- 
fully requested to catch your coryza. The cap- 
ture is not difficult. < There are various ways of 
effecting it. Only take care to get a gentle .and 
mild one, and not to catch^^ a tartar coryza ; 
for coryzas differ greatly in malignity, violence, 
and obstinacy. 

The habitats of coryzas are various; they 
comprise such widely distant localities, that 
coryz'as fiiay be said to be cosmopolite. From 
China to Peru, from Greenland to Cape Horn, 
they are to be met with. Nor is much seeking 
necessary ; you have only to throw yourself in 
their way. And not onlv are they spread over 
a wide area of the earth’s surface; they lurk 
deep under ground, as Siberian and other miners 
will tell you, and mount to the greatest attain- 
able altitudes, as Messrs. Coxwell and Glaishcr 
will testify. As high as the balloon can soar, 
so high soars the corvza. 

Not that it shuns the haunts of men. «lackdaw- 
like, it often loiters about cathedral churches 
an(| other publjc buildings. It has even been 
taken in the neighbourhood of ball-rooms. It 
manifests a great attachment for certain classes 
of private dwellings, especially for those in which 
opposite doors and windows are frequently left 
open. There are also coryzas with aquatic habits. 
Many a water-party, out for the day, has brought 
back quite a car^ with them — not less than one 
coryza for each lady and gentleman, which is as 
liberal an allowance as any one can require. So 
aquatic, indeed, are their affinities, that they have 
no need of actual water for their development, 
but can attain their full growtli on mist and 
steam; and, like the Will-o’-the- Wisp, can find 
ample nourishment in marshy exhalations. Nay, 
scVefal remarkable specimens have been seen 
which have thriven on no more substantial fare 
than a liberal allowance of London log. There 
are undoubted instances of coryzas having been 
fished up hy a single plubge into a pond or river, 
by a few minutes’ stay in the spray of a water- 
fall, or in the showers which diversify the sun- 
shine of April. 

As to seasons, all are more or less favourable- 
Exactly as a skilf&l gardener will force his 
flowers^d fruits in spite of the weather, so a 
determined coryza-catclier will have something 
to boast of at any and every time of the year. 
He most easilv shows you what he can do, when 
the most violent contrasts of temperature are 
attainable : In May for instance and the be- 
ginning of June, with a hest sun and a cold wind, 
when you are baked in one street, and pelted 
with frozen dust round the corner ; or in nice 
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old-fasliioiied Cliriatnias weather, when you can 
step out of a sultry dining-room into a world of 
Polar ice and snow. Coryzas delight in abrupt 
contrasts. They prefer a careless to a careful cos- 
tume. If you seek them lightly clad, with un- 
covered head, open shirt-collar, and unbuttoned 
waistcoat, they will meet vou half way. 

You are notorious for the narrowness of your 
understaudii^ — 1 mean for the smallness of 
your feet. !&case them, by all means, to show 
them off, with fine cotton stockings, in the 
tightest of boots ^ith the thinnest of soles. 
Walk in them, through a sloppy thaw, from St. 
James’s Park to Primrose-hill and back, and you 
may possibly bring home with you a very fair 
and promising coryza. Or, you arc a boat-racer, 
pulling as no man ^f Cambridge or Oxford ever 
•pulled before^ After a longer pull than usual, 
retire to a meadow to refresh your blood. Lie 
down beneath a tree, stretching your stalwart 
length on the grass. Take particular tca]^ to 
go to sleep. When you waxe, it will not be 
your fault it you have not a strong coryza. Once, 
on a hot summer’s day, 1 climbed the Apennine 
on foot, starting from the Bologna side. On 
reaching the summit, 1 mounted the box of a 
carriage, to enjoy the more extensive view and 
admit the refreshing breeze to my open chest. I 
saw no coryza on the mountain-top ; the thought 
of coryzas never entered my head. Neverthe- 
less, 1 carried into Florence as charming a coryza 
as you would wish to have. 

The presence of a coryza, when caught, is 
frequently betrayed by a convulsive cry or ex- 
clamation which no amount of setf-restraint (ftin 

3 ress. When you hear repeated sounds re- 
ling ** Ghishoh ! chishoh I” be sure that a 
coryza is not far off. “Itch-hol” is another 
orthographical mode of expressing the# same 
thing. A Muscovite variety of the species 
modifies the above syllables into ‘‘^chischolT ! 
Tchischoff!” A Polish nobleman, who was 
never without a good coryza, was thence sur- 
named the Count Tchischoffinski, which made 
his wife the Countess Tchischoffinska. The cry 
may be mechanically imitated by*introducing to 
the human nostril finely ground pepper, com- 
minuted tobacco-leaves, or any other pulverulent 
stimulus. Some nostrils, however, have beceife 
so induratpd and coriaceous— in trivial language, 
leathery — tlfat no amount of powdery excitement 
is able to startle them from their propriety. 
They bid defiance to dusty provocation. Still 
the insensible proboscis may be made to give 
galvanic signs of life, if its proprietor will only 
throw back his head and look at the sun fixedly. 

As the cuckoo is named after its cry, in all 
nations and languages, so by a pleasing onoma- 
topeia, in certain nurseries, coryzas are Anown 
by the sound they elicit. Biddy says to little 
Tom, Oh ! Master Tommy, you have caught 
a chisho.” To which accusation Tommy replies, 
” Chisho ! Yes, I liave,” or, ” Chisho ! No, 1 
haven’t,” according to his habits of truth or un- 
truth. The oldest inhabitant of Drafton Attics 
states that, in his young days, coryzas were 
called ”the sneezums,” and that it was cus- 


tomary to exorcise the enemy thus made mani- 
fest, by a counter exclamation, viz. ” God bless 
you !” 

Coryzas have also a habit of imitating, and at 
the same time corrupting, human speecn. They 
delight in abusing the etymological doctrine of 
the convertibility of certain letters. B. they 
make do duty for M. Biddy, under the influ- 
ence of chisho, would say, “Oh, Tobby! 
Naughty Tobby ! You bustn’t bake bouths at 
your Babba !” A French savant, M. Edmond 
About, in his wonderful romance of The ^ Nose 
of a Notary, publishes the discovery that coryzas 
speak pure Auvergnat — i.e. the patois of the 
province of Auvergne. In Great Britain, t!ie 
coryza dialect has been held tp bear a relation- 
ship to the modern Jewish. At the same time 
\Vth the vitiation of ^eech, coryza’s taste is 
viiiatd!. It cannot tell the difference between 
plum-pudding and toasted cheese. It takes 
roast pork for boiled veal, and curried fowl for 
harricoed mutton. By sight only can it diffe- 
rentiate fish from flesh, and flesh from fowl. The 
same of smells ; it is equally insensible to the 
ffbrfume of the rose and the odour of over-kept 
venison. 

The reader has by this time guessed that what 
the Grecian gods call coryza, and humble men 
“a cold in the liead,’* is no other tiian the 
Bhinitis of nosologists, the Bheum of our 
ancestors, the Nasm Catarrh of apothecaries, 
and the Gravedo of Latin authors. The very 
names by which it has been currently known- 
pose, mur, stuffing of the head, distillation into 
the eyes md nose, all producing unusual stolidity 
aud heaviness in the bewildered patient — mark it 
as helplessly ridiculous and nitiable. The doctor 
despises it, as bringing ueitlier glory nor profit 
to him, but as only increasing the figures which 
stand before “handkerchiefs” in the washer- 
woman’s bill. Complain to your medical man 
of a cold in the head, and what comfort will he 
give you? Pooh! It is a trifle. It is a 
common, temporary indisposition, of no import- 
ance in the world, except as a subject for jokes, 
to be cauterised with a caricature, or blistered 
with an epigram. Men arc^wicked enough to 
laugli at anything. Tie » tm kettle to a poor 
do^s tail, and you will^ee every individual 
passenger highly amused at the animal’s fright ; 
forgetting that he may go mad and give tnem 
a serious fright in turn. But imagine the posi- 
tion of the man who has k) make a declaration of 
love, or his maide^ speccii in the House of Com- 
mons, or his first pleading at the bar, with his 
nasal appendage — I shudder to write it— 
“stuffed up” with a horrid coryza. Fancy the 
sufferings of the Japanese, with tlieir pockets 
full of smooth paper wipers only ; fancy tbe 
awful destitution of those to wbom fortune 
refuses a kerchief of any kind ! 

You may get the master of a cramp, you may 
bear a toothache or have your tooth out, you may 
conquer a, twinge of threatened gout, you may 
subdue your anger and other evil passions ; but a 
well-established cold in the head, resisting your 
utmost efforts, makes you half stupid in spite of 
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: yourself. Cardan, Rousseau, and Munaret assert 
that the s.;isceptibility of the olfactory apparatus 
is in direcr. proportion to the educability of the 
individual : whicli has been confirmed by obser- 
vation. Thick-skinned, obtuse, and unintellectual 
patients, will breathe through their mouth when 
they cannot breathethrough their nostrils ; a little 
tannin or camphor-snuff will cure their h^d- 
aciie and console them for the rest. But artists, 
lawyers, and men of letters, become really ob- 
jects of compassion. And if a derangement of 
tiie nasal crypts be an aUliction when only tem- 
porary, what is it when it assumes the form of 
a coiyza in permanence? Dr. Hare, of the 
University of London Hospital, defines it as 
the pains of purgatory ; a proof that he has 
studied its symptoms elsewhere than in books 
and amount "his patients. To find a remedy 
for this aftcctioii is, therefore, a matter of vitsd 
importance to all who respeet their human 
dignity. Man is certainly a creature of noble 
mien — particularly when he has the pip in his 
nose ! 

Coryzas are of two sorts: moist and drjv. 
Which is preferable, is hard to tell. Those 
' who have tried both, pronounce for neither. 

I One practitioner, driven to despair, has hatched , 
a frightful theory. He holds that coryza is ] 
neither more nor less than a sort of ringworm j 
inside tlic nose, which must be burnt out with 
nitrate of silver. Others refer you to hydro- 
pathic treatment ; others to the globules of the 
liomceopatliists. If neither of the above will 
cure you, go to Bath and try a sulphurated 
douche; or you may put yourself under a 
doctor who deals in hydro-thermal dust ; 
namely, one who shuts you up in a box, and 
makes you breathe medicated hot water chopped 
up small. Or you may bleed, and blister, and 
dose well with aperients. Sub-nitrate of bis- 
muth alone, or associated with iodide of sul- 
phur, have been tried — as have gold water lo- 
tions applied to the face — in vain. 

Your wisest plan will therefore be, to leave 
these learned prescriptions to their fate. For- 
tunately, you nave left the choice whether you 
will treat your coryza at Jour cephalic or your 
pedal extremity. TJic latter will be a counter 
iiTitativc application! You put your feet into 
water as hot as you can bear it, and keep them 
there as long as your patience lasts. The coryza 
is thereby coaxed downwards, and your nasal 
' organ, consequently, '“restored to its normal 
sonority and permeability, i 

The most interesting style, however, of treat- 
ing a coryza may be given under the formula, 
" Tic up your head, and take on.” This is the 
favourite mode on the Continent. The little 
birds do it, poor things, when they tuck their 
heads under their wings. There is a historical 
anecdote— -now first given to the world — known | 
in the family where it occurred as ” Le Combat 
des Bonnets deNuit”— The Battle of the Night- 
caps. Two French 6migr6s were staying in the 
house of an English nobleman. Being both 
severely coryza-stricken, they retired early to 
their double-bedded room. ' On searching their 


drawers they mustered altogether exactly thir- 
teen nightcaps. They first put on six each in 
rapid succession, ancf then fouglit wiio should 
have the seventh. 

In default of nightcaps, any other wrap 
whatever will serve as a capitular envelope, 
provided it be dense enough. Tlie worsted 
stocking from your left leg is invaluable; be 
particular about the left, because the right is 
devoid of healing virtue. A flannel petticoat is 
not to be despised. Young ladies have shaken 
off coryzas by passing the r^ight with that mys- 
terious garment worn aloft, instead of in its 
usual and diurnal . place. When the ostrich 
sticks his head in a hole, it may be not, the 
vulgar suppose, to hide his body from the 
hunters, but more probably His peculiar and in- 
stinctive mode of dealing with a Geverc coryzaV 

Finally, the best advice may be, to cancel the 
opening sentence of this Article. All things 
considered, it ought to stand, Don’t catch a 
coryza — if you can help it.” 


THE SUB-SURVEYOR. 

It was a provoking tiling, in the first place, 
when young Parkes fell ill. We were wcak- 
handed, so far as the staff was concerned, on our 
section, the Lublin section, of the new line. 
Those were the early days, too, of railways in 
Poland, and the life of an engineer, was not 
exactly spent upon rose-leaves. Parkes was 
inyaliaed and ^vent home to England, and for a 
good while the whole work devolved on me. i 
like work, and I did my best to work out the 
South Polish to the satisfaction of my employers ; 
but it was really too much for one paii- of eyes 
and one pair of hands. The native navvies” 
required as mucli coaxing and attention as so 
many children. What with red letter days that 
were terribly frequent in their traditionary 
almanack ; wnat with wedding feasts, unlucky 
days, and so on, I could seldom reckon on 
downright labour in exchange for actual wages. 
They were strapping fellows, kind, polite, and 
full of winning ways and the petty courtesies of 
life^ but sure to drop the spade and to light 
tfieir smuggled cigars, unless they were watched. 
And who was to watclr them ? not John Shaw, 
civil engineer, at any rate. He hhd too much 
correspondence to conduct, since the line was 
partly paid for by a g6vernment subsidy, and 
the imperial bureaux kept up a heavy fire of 
letters, all of which had to be replied to cate- 
goncaUy, in the best French at my disposal. 
There Was other necessary labour than this pen 
and ink work. E veit surveying was difficult, since 
the labourers crossed themselves at the proposal 
to assist me with my apparatus, and briefly gave me 
to understand that they regarded my instruments 
as ” magical,” and had rather, in consequence, 
refrain from meddling with them. But for a 
shrewd Armenian pedlar, who gave me some 
help, I should liavo been brought to a stand-still, 
and, as it was, my progress was slow. 

It was with much satisfaction, therefore, that 
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I received a letter from the contractors in Lon- 
don, announcing that a fresh sub-surveyor was 
on his way to my assistance, and assuring me 
that Mr. Patrick 0*Dwyer had been most highly 
recommended on the score of merit and expe- 
rience. In a day or two Mr. O’Dwver arrived, 
a well-built, well -looking, young fellow, with 
dark hair and eyes, and a blue scar across his 
right cheek that looked suspiciously like the 
mark of a sabre-cut. When he reached Podlo- 
witz, the wretched hamlet where our huts were 
pitched, he alighted from the drosky, and came 
straight into the little wooden dwelling where 
1 was paying wages to the men. He held out 
his hand to me, taking off his travellingcap with 
a frank bright smile. Tliere was an “Ober- 
mann” present, assort of sub-contractor, whom 
• in England \fe should call a “ ganger,” and fhis 
man started forw&d with a smomered cry the 
instant his eyes lit on the young Irishman, and 
seemed about to kneel at his feet. • • 

“ Hilloa ! Theodore, what on earth are you 
dreaming of?” cried I, in surprise; but the new 
comer looked at the peasant quite coldly, with- 
out moving a muscle of his face, and said some- 
thing about the odd ways of tlie neople. In an 
instant more, the ganger who had been so eager 
in his apparent recognition was as quiet and com- 
posed as before, humbly excusing liis excitement 
as a Polish fashion of welcoming strangers. 

Young O* Dwyer and I got on famously 
together* Whether the lad— he could not have 
been oiic-aiid-twenty — was quite as practised a 
hand witli the instruments as Jhe contractors 
had rc])resentcd him to be, was not so certain, 
but be had wonderful quickness, energy, and an 
eager desire to please, whicli had something 
almost feminine in its vivacity. No trouble 
tired him, no dilTiculty daunted liim, an(t I was 
often obliged to blame his rash recklessness of 
personal danger among those tenacious quag- 
mires and deep streams over which we had to 
carry our works as best we might. In managing 
the labourers, my subordinate proved priceless. 
They would sooner go a lei^ue for liim than a 
mile for me, and the very facility with which he 
conversed with them, speaking Latin at one 
I moment, and some Slavonian dialect at another 
— liis mother,' he told me, had been a Hungj&tlm 
— almosUmadc me ciivy him. 

Podlowifz was central in its situation, but it 
had few other merits. It was a mere hamlet, 
coiiqiosed of eight or ^en huts like monstrous 
beehives, the thatph of whose round roofs was 
black with soot and green with weeds. There 
were a few miserable fields, ill fenced, and full 
of stunted trees and patches of tall broofti plants, 
where some hungry crops df oats were reared in 
good seasons. The lean cattle that browsed 
under the care of two or three half-clad children, 
tlic swine whose nutriment was picked up in the 
woods, and the potatoes raised in the patches 
of garden-ground, had all alike a look of poverty 
and neglect. Close up to the cultured land 
came the dark forest— •pines, and sand, and heatii, 
and then heath, pines, and sand, for verst after 
verst, to north and south. 


Our hut was a double one, of good well-sea- 
soned. wood, warmed by a couple of iron stoves 
of Berlin manufacture. In addition to this, 
there was a house for the Ober Director of the 
workpeople, a clever Jew, with a considerable 
aptitude for accounts, but whose influence over 
the Poles was trifling, and four long sheds 
where the labourers dwelt. There was not a 
shop, nor a post-office, within miles. If one 
wanted so much as a b^l of twine or a clasp- 
knife, it was necessary to ride all the way to 
Hadom or Lublin to get it. As for a Imok in 
any intelligible language, that wa3*uot to be 
procured at any place nearer than Warsaw or 
Cracow. 

In this banishment, in spite^of all the gloomy 
influences of the scenery and surroundings, we 
were^y no means unhappy. Our liands were 
too full for time to hang heavy on them ; and 
even when the snow began to fall, sealing up 
the roads, and cheeking our progress for a time, 
we found new resources in the wild country 
about us. We had our guns, and made up 
^eavy bags of winter hares and wild-fowl. 
There were wolf-hunts, in which all the peasants 
took a part, and these were the most pic- 
turesquefy barbarous scenes imaginable, wliat 
with nets, and spears, yelping dogs, and shout- 
ing men, in every variety of semi-Oriental cos- 
tume, more or less wild and shaggy according 
to the remoteness of the wearer’s district from 
a great highway. 

The long evenings were what I had dreaded 
the most, when meting up my mind to a winter 
spent among the, pine-woods of Poland. Bui * 
O’Dwyer was a capital companion, able and 
ready to play at cness, caros, or, I believe, 
anything else, gifted with a store of amusing 
anecdotes, and no mean performer on flute and 
horn. ]mdeed,^he was an enthusiast about 
music, and would play at my request the 
most difficuU and scientific passages of the 
German masters, always straying at last into 
some wild, bold burst of simply sad melody — 
an old Irish tune, as he would tell me when 
questioned on the subject. He wiis always 
^od liumoured, but I faupy that lie made an 
effort to keep his spirits •when I was present; 
for it often h|ppened tbit when I entered the 


hut unexpectedly, I found Patrick sitting with 
liis head resting on his band, eyeing the fire 
with moody thoughtfulness; and ou^ 1 an 
certain that I saw hifli hwtily slip into the 
breast of his coc.t the miniature of a girl, at 
vdiich he had been gazing when my step was 
heard on the threshold. 

Much older and more experienced^iu worldly 
matters than my assistant could well be, I fen; 
a strong liking for the lad, and would have been 
glad to win his confldenoe, in hopes of being 
able to give advice that might prove useful, but 
no suck opportunity occurred. O’Dwyer was 
not bappy or at ease, that was plain ; but there 
was something about him which made it impos- 
sible to force counsel or help upon him. With 
all his easy gentleness of bearu^, the sub-sur- 
veyor had a quiet%dignity that instinctively re- 
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pelled 'whatever might have savoured of intru- 
sion. Thus it came about, that beyond the fact 
that his mother had been from Hungary, I knew 
little or nothing about my new friend’s antece- 
dents. He liM, 1 gathered from various hints, 
been bred up in some foreign university — a fact 
which perhaps accounted not only for his slight 
accent in speaking English, but for the scar on 
his cheek ; some relic, doubtless, of a student’s 
duel among the Burschen of Germany. 

The long winter was nearly over, and our body 
of w(Nrkmen, reduced as soon as the hard frost 
and deep iSnow had put an end to our operations, 
was being daily recruited. I noticed, however, 
that most of the men who came, sometimes from 
a long distance,' to join our band of pioneers, 
preferred to attach themselves to the gang 
directed by Theodore, the tall Obermann.^^Since 
that first night of young O’Dwyer’s arrival, I 
bad never seen miything peculiar in Theodore’s 
manner. A sensible, trustworthy person, he was 
the most useful of the native workmen, but he 
was, as a rule, singularly free from the exuberant 
vivacity and fiery emotions of his countrymep, 
He and his men were in constant communica- 
tion with O’Dwyer, of course, and sometimes; 
it happened that a Pole who was missing for] 
a couple of days was said to have been de- 
spatched as a messenger by the latter. But as 
the errand was always plausibly accounted for 
by the truant’s return with writing-paper, iron 
chain, a new spade, or the like, I disturbed 
myself little on the subject. 

About this time, rather a startling incident 
occurred. One of our labourers, who had been 
sent to Lublin to buy something or other of 
which we were in need, came into camp wounded, 
and with ugly stains of blood on his sheepskin 
pelisse. Luckily the blood flowed from nothing 
worse than a smart flesh wound in the arm, and 
the hurt was soon bandaged, while a notable 
crone from the vill^e, famous for her cures of 
sick cattle and bruised human patients, under- 
took to make “ an eight-day job of it.” But the 
man’s story was alarming. It seems that he had 
met, lialf way towards Lublin, with a party of 
Russian light horse; that they had shouted to 
him to stop ; and, on;.his appearing to hesitate, 
had galloped towards him, recklessly firing off 
their pieces, one ball from which had taken effect. 
But the wounded man, with a sort of instinctive 
distrust of Muscovite mercy, had plunged into 
the thorny thicket, whe^e even Cossacks could 
not follo'w, and had made his fray, groaning and 
faint, to the sheds of his own pe<mie. 4 

On inquiry, I learned that the Russian troops 
were scouring the country, arresting travellers, 
searching for arms among the villages and 
chateaux, and doing considerable mischief on 
those estates whose owners were under sus- 
picion. Thus much the peasants knew from tlie 
personal testimony of those of their own class, 
but tiierc were dark and half-defined rumours of 
detected conspiracies in the towns,« of wide- 
spread projects for revolt, and of con'espondin^- 
severities on the part of tlte government. ° 

All this was very disagrrouble news to me. 


Tranquillity is, as I well knew, the vital atmo- 
sphere of commercial success, and our line, the 
^uth Polish, depended to no small extent for 
its funds upon the guaranteed subsidy of the 
imperial authorities. An outbreak iii Poland 
would injure my employers’ interests, and would 
probably put an immediate stop to my own 
salary. Yet, as I said to O’Dwycr, I could not 
find it in my heart to blame the people, should 
they resolve at any risk to fling off the dominion 
of the Muscovites. During the fifteen months 
I had spent in Poland, I had^seen so many petty 
acts ot dull tyranny and cruel persecution 
directed against those who dared to speak or 
think contrary to tlie usages of Holy Russia, 
that I half despised the Poles for their long sub- 
mission 

“ You see,” remarked I to O’Dwyer, as wc ’ 
went down together to examine a bridge, tlic 
wooden piers of which had been overturned by 
the sudden freshet of thawed snow — "you see, 
these folks have not the sturdy independence of 
John Bull. How they stand the sway of the 
grey-coated bullies for one day puzzles me. A 
clever race, too, with brave hearts and quick 
wits, if they had but common sense — yet they let 
the Czar treat them like cattle in ca pen, and 
their spirit seems broken. Ah, if they were 
but Englisli !” 

" Yes, as you say, if they were but English I” 
exclaimed O’Dwyer, so passionately that his 
voice actually quivered with emotion; if they 
were English, there would be no slaves among 
them to look ^ with iealous dislike upon the 
noble ; all, then, would be free-born men alike, 

ready to win or die for their country, and 

Who fired?” 

For a gun was suddenly discharged from the 
thicks hard by, and tlie sharp report sent the 
dead leaves swirling down from a dusky-red 
beech beside me. The first idea which suggested 
itself was, that some prowling Cossack had fired 
at us, moved by the desire of plunder, but we 
soon saw a stout-made man in a black coat, and 
wearing tinted spectacles, come pushing his way 
through the brambles, and eagerly pick up a 
dying bird wliich his shot had brouglit down. 

" rasser inbicellus ! the red-throat sparrow,” 
hb' exclaimed, with exultation ; " a male bird, 
and a noble specimen.” i 

I nudged O’Dwyer’s elbow, and whispered 
that the stranger was, no doubt, a naturalist. 

M. Prevoust, the owner of the gun and slayer 
of the unfortunate red-throaj:ed sparrow, soon 
became on very friendly terms with us. He 
was, indeed, an agreeable, well-informed per- 
son, a Frenchman, and one of the most active 
enthusiasts for science that I have ever met 
with. «-He had, 1 gathered from his discourse, 
been head clerk of some firm in tlie wine 
trade at Bordeaux ; but, on coming into pos- 
session of some small inheritance, had aban- 
doned the desk to devote all his time to his 
cherished pursuits. With his hammer, his gun, 
and his blowpipe, lie had wandered over Europe, 
geologising in one district, collecting birds and 
reptiles in a secondj and in a third performing 
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feats of analytical chemistry. He was, indeed, 
he told me, glad to earn a few score of florins by 
occasional assays at tlie mines, or by testing soils 
in which the presence of certain minerals was 
suspected, since he had only a rente viagere of 
eigliteen hundred francs to live on, and travel- 
ling, even on foot, was expensive. 

1 was pleased with the man, his learning, 
his gay good humour, and the simple ardour 
with which he pursued his researches after fos- 
sils and rare lizards, over hill and dale, at an age 
when most of us prefer the chimney-corner. 
O’Dwyer, 1 imaginea, liked him less than 1 did, 
and withdrew rather coldly from his frank ad- 
vances towards friendship* well meant, but 
clunfhily made, for the fat Gaul was a blunder- 
ing, awkward creakire, and singularly devoid of 
Jtact. It was^urious to see his neat little geo- 
logical cabinet of stained wood, with a label to 
every pebble or lump of ore, or to watch the 
quiet dexterity with which he manipulc^ed^the 
birds he was stuffing, and then to listen to the 
quaint bonhomie of his conversation. No one | 
laughed more heartily at his frequent mistakes 
or queer speeches than the ex-clerk of Grand- 
bouchon et Eils, Quai de TOrfevre. 

“What would you?” said the philosopher, 
pleasantly, looking up from his needles and 
stuffing cotton. “ I was taught to read, write, 
and cipher. The best years ot my life were spent 
in ruling the books of Graiidbouchoii. I made 
shift, in my evenings, to study Audubon and 
Cuvier. IFor society I had never the taste. 
Parbleu ! 1 am no Richelieu, no Lauzun ; and it 
is probably because 1 am a stupid bete of an 
honest man that your compatriot gives me the 
cold shoulder.” 

It was true, and I was vexed by it, that 
O’Dwyer grew colder and more reserved towards 
the Frenchman as time wore on, and 1 feared 
that some pitiful pride of his own superior birth 
or breeding must be the cause. 

About this time a misfortune occurred, which 
threatened for a time to stop our works alto- 
gether. A debacle souicwliere on the head- 
waters of the river swept aWay our half- 
finished bridges, tore up the rails, and carried 
away not only piles of sleepers, baUast, bricks, 
and other materials, but seriously damaged ^lu' 
forge and carpenter’s shed, burying the tools 
deep in sflidgc and icc. We worked hard to 
save as much property as possible, and from 
the effects of wetting a^d excitement O’Dwyer 
caught the fever of the country, and was soon 
prostrate and helpless. 

Either the attack was not very severe, or the 

I )atient’s strength of constitution, aided ,by the 
lerbs administered by the* old Polish croiic, 
fought successfully against the disease, for the 
poor lad was soon pronounced convalescent. He 
had plenty of volunteer nurses, for the only diffi- 
culty was to keep the hut clear of the Poles, and 
the simple fellows would trudge for unheard-of 
distances through the woods, to bring back some 
rustic dainty which might tempt, as they said, 
the “English lord” to eat. If on anjr sunny 
bank a few stray violets or snowdrops peeped 


shyly out, the village children were sure to espy 
them, and the village girls to bring them to our 
settlement, tied in bunches with the gayest rib- • 
bons they could find in their scantv store, to i 
please the sick man. 1 watched over him a good 
deal while the fever was at its worst, and rre- 
voust would willingly have given his services 
too, but O’Dwyer, with an invalid’s peevishness* 
could not endure the Frenchman’s presence. 

One day — I remember it well—the morning 
had been warm and dry, and O’Dwyer, with the 
help of my arm, had taken a short walk, to try 
his strength ; 1 invited the naturalist tash'a^e my 
now solitary meal. Prevoust, 1 should have 
said, was lodged in the Ober Director’s hut *, the 
worthy Jew having a spare room, and being glad 
to earn a few florins by entertaining so easily- 
plfa^d a guest. Prevoust was in excellent 
spirits^ There was a childish good humour about 
him, which contrasted singularly with his patient 
pursuit of science, and his unwearied industry. 

He talked, as usual, of a thousand things— in- 
deed, he would generally converse with zest ou 
all topics save one — ^but for politics he had a 
i^teci aversion. On other points, as ho said, 
laughingly, he could trust to his gros boii sens 
not to lead him into quicksands. But politics 
bewildered and confused him, and the ex-clerk 
absolutely declined to speak on that tabooed 
subject. 

“ What are kings or kaisers to me, Jean Paul 
Prevoust ?” he asked in his cheery way. “ Of 
taro and tret, or double entry, 1 know some- 
thing ; but I am stupid as a sheep when state 
affairs arc discussed. Parbleu ! it is enough for 
me to stuff my birds and keep my minerals in 
order,” 

He then proceeded, in his artless fashion, to 
make a number of remarks on the petty events 
that had lately occurred. He had round au old 
book at the bottom of his trunk, and, perhaps, 
as books were scarce, it might amuse the sick 
man. I thanked the good fellow ; it was credit- 
able on his part, I thought, to be so well dis- 
used towards one who had so plainly taken a 
islike to himself. Prevoust seemed to know 
by intuition what was^passing in my mind. 

" Sapristi !” said he, “peqpfe’s fancies are their 
own property, hein ? If yowr young countryman, 
who is beau fjhr^on, if ever there was one, 
does not get* on tvcll with a dull bourgeois like 
me, he cannot make me ass enough to take 
offence thereat. Foi dc;Prevoust, I think him 
a fine lad, and if I cannot bo his friend, still 
he is . welcome to ^lie book I spoke of. It is 
a Jbvcl, I believe, though how I got it I can’t 
think.” Then, striking his forehead, he added, 
with a vexed air, “ Blockhead that 5 am ! I 
forgot that the book is in German, and, no 
do^t, as useless to him as to me.” 

“Is that all?” said I, smiling. “O’Dwyer 
speaks Germai\ fluently. Indeed, he is a re- 
markable linguht. His mother was a Hungarian, 
and 

I stoppeU short, for the ex- clerk’s bushy 
eyebrows were suddenly arched, and I fancied 
— it must have Jjeen fauey-— that liis eyes 
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raarklcd tigerish ly behind the blue spectacles. 
For a moment, a certain feeling of distrust 
crept over me like a sickly chill, but one more 
glance at the broad honest face of the natu- 
ralist made me ashamed of my suspicion. 

“Another glass of vineP” said he, gaily. 
“ Trinquons ! so ! ah ! this Mencscher grape 
reminds me of my native Gironde ! Shall l ever 
see it again, I wonder ? My faith ! if I had 
but a few thousand livres de rentes — say four — 
I would make my way back there, many, and 
settle. . Yes, range myself, as the word is, and 
die where’! was born.” 

And he leaned back in his chair, and sipped 
his wine in sentimental meditation, while every 
shadow of distrust passed away from my mind. 

Two days after this I mentioned casually 
that I was, on the mbrrow, to visit Lublift, 
whither I had to convey a number of^^docu- 
ments of various natures, certificates, vouchei-s, 
receipts, letters from officials, and so on, all 
of which had to go to London for inspection. 
1 did not care to entrust the posting of these 
important packets to any other hands thou my 
own or 0*Dwyer*s, and, as the latter was stfil 
off duty, my intention was to do my own errand. 
Tlieii it was that Prevoust, in the simplest 
manner possible, begged me to do liim a favour : 

It seemed tliat one of our Polish labourers 
had lately brought a letter addressed to our 
Freuch ally, by an old acquaintance of his, the 
curator of the Museum at Prague, who was 
staying for a few days at Lubfih, awaiting the 
sale by auction of some deceased nobleman’s 
cabinet of medals. Now, this very curator was 
in the habit of purchasing, for the Museum, 
such specimens oi Prevoust’s collecting as were 
adapted for its glass cases, and the Frenchman 
had expended much pains on a little collection 
of stuffed birds, in tlieir winter plumage, ex- 
pressly for sale to this patron. 

“ The rather,” said he, with his usual laugh of 
absolute good humour, ‘'that I^‘am nearly an 
sec just at present, and tliese pert little tits 
and wrens arc worth a good many gulden in con- 
vention money. There is one golden crest 

But, bah! i sha^l bore you if I get on my 
ho‘bby of rare birdst Will you kindly carry 
the case — ^it is not Very heavy—to Lublin for 
me, and bring back the cash ? .*i would go my- 
self, but the roads are only passable by horse- 
men, and as for trusting my precious neck on 
the back of one of these kicking Polish nags, I 
mi|ht as well jump off a stjifeple at once— eh ? 

I joined in the laugh. It was an absurd i^ea, 
that of tjhe elderly corpulent Fi'enchman, who 
had never, probably, backed a h6rse in his life, 
making his way through drift and mire on one 
of our half-broken, long-maned steeds. Polish 
horses arc famed for their fire and skittishness, 
and I should have been sorry tq, see our bulky 
friend tniist himself to their tender mercies. 

Thus it occurred that when I rodf. into Lub- 
lin, about noon on the following day, 1 carried 
PrevousPs little green case of daintily prepared 
birds before me on the sad/ilo) Excepting this 


small box, I was encumbered by no luggage, for 
the papers were in the pocket of my overcoat, 
and I fully intended to ride back and reach our 
huts before supper. My horse, I knew, was 
capable of doing the distance with ease. 1 went 
first to the post-office, and having deposited the 
letters, I put up my horse at the sorry inn 
that was somewhat magniloquently called the 
Royal Hotel, and ordered some refreshment 
for myself. While it was getting ready, I 
resolved to call on the curator of tiie Prague 
Museum, and execute the ex-clerk’s commis- 
sion without delay. The' box was carefully 
addressed to “Herr Fischer, Turken-strasse, 
Number 18.” 

The house was a large one, but it had a*ii air 
of n(‘glect and dingy gloom ; j,Tass grew between 
the stones of its court-yard, the armorial bearingsi 
of some noble Polish family, wantonly defaced 
by some sportive Russian soldier, were faintly 
visiljle ^ver the low-browed arcli, and tlie few 
windows that faced the street were dirty and 
broken. I liesitated, 1 knew not why, as I 
pushed open the heavy gale, which dosed after 
me with a sullen clang. In the porter’s lodge 
was an old woman, crouched beside a smoky 
peat fire, and peeling some vegetables. She 
merely nodded, and pointed with her skinny- 
finger to the house, when I asked for Herr 
Fischer. 

I mitered, finding the front door unlaiclied, 
and making my way up a dusty staircase, tapped 
at the door of a room on tlie nrst floof*. 

“Entrez !” called out a deep voice, speaking 
in guttural Fi'Vjuch. 

I turned the handle, and found myself in a 
large chamber, meanly furnished, but littered 
witli books and papers, and in the presence of a 
high-rhouldcrcd, grizzly-headed man in a scull- 
cap and dressing-gown — the curator, doubtless. 

“Have ,I the pleasure to address Herr 
Fischer ?” said I, with a bow. 

The German showed his yellow teeth in rather 
an ugly smile as he replied in the affirmative, 
and then begged me to be seated, and received 
from me the valuable case of birds, and also the 
letter of the cx-clcrk of Grandbouchon et Fils. 
As the curqlor read the letter, 1 had leisure to 
<?bscrve him, and I' cannot say that his large 
head, grey as a badger’s and cropped like a con- 
vict’s, his bull-ncck, beetling browj, and satur- 
nine cast of features, impressed me very favour- 
ably. Still, it is not necessary that a scientific 
man should liave the graces of Apollo, and I 
had seen too much sterling excellence under a 
rough husk to be hasty in my judgments. 

The^urator read the letter very slowly, and 
with something . li!:e a sneer contorting the 
muscles of his coarse mouth, but he seemed in 
no hurry to inspect the stuffed birds. He finished 
the perusal at last, and rubbed his fat hands to- 
gether with a chuckle of not over-pleasant mirth. 
Then he turned his green eyes on my face, and 
stared at me with much the same expression 
— half jocular, half ferogiious — with which a cat 
watches, a mouse lying crushed beneath its paw. 
1 felt annoyed at so singular a reception. 
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“ If you are at leisure, Herr Fischer,” I began, 

** to examine the specimens which ” 

“ Hold your tongue !” thundered the man of 
science. ” It will be your duty to give respect- 
ful answers to the interrogations which I shall 
presently put to you, and fortunate will you be if 
by obedience and respect you can get your name 
off my list !” 

So saying, he caught up a hand-bell, and rang 
it furiously. I started up, imagining that the 
curator had suddenly become insane ; but in the 
next moment there was a tramp of heavy boots 
and a clanking of steel scabbs^ds, and four or 
five Russian gendarmes, fqjlowed bya greffier, 
or cl^rk, in professional black, immed into the 
room. 

“Arrest him !” siaid the curator of the Prague 
iMuscum ; and I found myself a prisoner in the 
grasp of two of the policemen. 

“There is some mistake !” cried I, struggling. 
“ I came to see Herr Fischer, of Prague, ajid I 
have no doubt intruded upon—” 

“Colonel Stronow, or the imperial Russian 
service, Prefect of Police for Poland, very much 
at your service,” said the pretended German. 
“But console yourself; you have done your 
errand failhfully, and Lieutenant Gregovitch will 
not fail to thank you for the care you have taken 
of his invaluable birds.” 

“ Gregovitch !” I gasped out, with a sickly 
feeling of dismay. 

“Yes, Lieutenant Alexis Gregovitch, better 
known to* you as Prevoust, the wine merchant’s 
clerk,” coolly returned the dreaded chief of the 
police ; and then harshly added, "The examina- 
tion will now begin. Greffier, note his replies. 
Prisoner, your wisest course will be to tell all 
you know of the plots and projects of Prince 
Adam Sapieha.” « 

“ I never heard of such a person !” said I, 
indignantly; “your spy, if Prevoi^^t be really 
the rascal you represent him, might have in- j 

formed you i 

“ That your assistant-surveyor. Monsieur — ' 
Monsieur--ah ! M, O’Dwyer, was no other than 
that audacious young rebel and "traitor to the 
emperor, and that his secret presence in Poland 
is connected with the conspiracy fpr a general 
rising against my imperial master’s auniontf. 
This young man has a daring and adroitness un- 
usual at his^cars, and to convict him of treason 

will })rove a service which Greffier, are you 

ready P” « 

I felt stunned, bewildered. In what an atmo- 
sphere of deception had 1 been living for months, 
and how keenly I felt my own blindness in not 
penetrating the disguise of those who had been 
my constant companions. 4 now remembered 
the Obermann’s ^tation on first catching sight 
of ray newly-arrived assistant — an agitation ex- 
plicable enough when I recollected that the man 
bad been bom on the Sapieha estates, which 
lay within a few miles of Sandomir. I re- 
membered ©’Dwyer’s wonderful influence over 
the workmen, his knowledge of their language, 
his frequent confabulations with then), and much 
more. Him 1 could not blame, for hb pur- 


pose had been a noble one, and its objects pure 
and sacred in my Englbh eyes, but as for the 
treacherous naturalist— 

Rut here a hearty shake from the hard-fisted 
gendarmes put an end to my reverie, and I found 
that the Russian prefect was shouting forth 
angry questions, and foaming with rage at their 
remaining unanswered. 

I never hope to pass such a half-hour again as 
the one that allowed. Colonel Stronow could 
make nothing of me, for my very soul within me 
was stirred into indignant resistance against the 
vile system and its villanous tools, andii'fifused 
to give the slightest information regarding 
O’Dwyer — or, more accurately, the young 
Prince Adam Sapieha. I sai^ boldly that 1 
was an Englbhman, guilty of no offence, and 
b^de him remember that my country had botli 
the will and the power to avenge any maltreat- 
ment of even one so humble as I was, Stronow 
bullied and blustered, cooled and prombed, by 
turns. He loaded me with abuse and curses, 
shook his fist in my face, and swore that I should 
be subjected to the “ stick,” ironed, flung into a 
^ngeou, fed on black bread, sent to Siberia, 
even shot. I have no doubt that he would 
willingly have put in force every one of these 
menaces had he but dared, and sometimes I half 
fancied liis rage would master his reason, and 
that 1 should pay dearly for my stubbornness. 

The matter ended in my being hustled out of 
the room and looked up iu another apartment, 
the prefect’s last words being a savage assurance 
that my contumacy should not protect my 
“Polish ^accomplice,” who would oe brought 
into Lublin, tied neck and heels, before sun- 
down, and who was known to be too feeble after 
his recent fever for flight or resistance. 

“ And he,” snarled out Stronow, with the grin 
of a vicious dog — “ he, at least, has no British 
government to hack his insoleiice. Martial law 
nas been proclaimed, and a garrison court-martial 
can be sumnrfticd at any hour. Half a dozen 
cartridges have seldom been bestowed to better 
puroose. Remove the Englbbman.” 

The room into which I was now thrust was a 
comfortless chamber on the second story, abso- 
lutely bare of furniture, auj wretched appear- 
ance. The plaster of the dfeiliug had fallen away 
through damp, IJie boards of the floor were loose 
and imperfect, and the rat-gnawed wainscot was 
breached and rotten. But the door had a strong 
lock, and after satisfying themselves that the 
drop from the window was such as no inan could 
ta^e without certain injury .to neck or limbs, my 
escort left me to my own reflections. 

Sad enough were these. My own plight, to 
do myself juqlice, by no means en^ossed mv 
thoughts. The scrape in which the scoundrel 
Gregovitch had involved me was disagreeable, 
but not dangerous. My release was certain, 
though, during my detention of a few days or 
weeks, according to the temper and prudence of 
the autiioritiai, I should prcmably have to suffer 
manv insults and petty annoyances. But I could 
not but feel th^jitmost concern for the poor lad 
1 had left, weakViMi^ufferiDg, at Podlowitz, and 
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vrhose danger surpassed mine a thousand-fold. I 
remembered fifty little kindnesses that O’Dwyer 
had done me, many and many a glimpse which 
his conversation or conduct had afforded, of a 

g enerous and noble disposition. By the new 
ght of this grim police revelation I could trace 
much which had puzzled me before, and I knew 
that the brave boy’s natural frankness had 
chafed at the concealment his position demanded, 
and that he had been more than once on the 
point of admitting me into his confidence. 

And now, now that he was ill, feeble, be- 
trayed; and that a remorseless and stealthy spy 
was at his elbow, wliat hope was there for tlie 
banished man who had dared to come back and 
beard the tyrants of his native land ? My heart 
grew sick within me as I remembered that 
Stronow’s threat about* the cartridges and i]^e 
court-martial was no idle boast. Russfiiii tri- 
bunals of this sort were not too prone to mercy, 
confident that their ^ongh and bloody acts 
would be called zeal and energy by courtiers and 
bureaucrats. 

A sudden clang of hoofs and nemhing of 
horses called me to the window, and in tlfd 
street below I saw a party of Cossacks, mounted, 
gathering into a troop before the door, while 
their trumpeter sounded a call. They were chat- 
ting and laughing in their uncouth way, crouched 
on the backs of their wiry steeds, and shaking 
their long lances at intervals with a significant 
gesture. A strong charger, well caparisoned, 
was led up and down by a gendarme, and pre- 
sently Colonel Stronow, in uniform, but with a 
grey capote over his green cloth and glittering 
decorations, came out and mounted. He had 
been, no doubt, unwilling to trust the caption 
of so important a prisoner as young Sapieha to 
other hands. The trumpet sounded shrilly, and 
off went the wild riders, taking the direct course 
towards the gate tiiat faced Fodlowitz. 1 watched 
till the last spear-head vanished in the distance, 
and then turned away with a gros<i. 

A few minutes later I returned to the window, 
and caught sight of a man leading a saddled 
horse to and fro. The horse was my own, and 
1 knew the man well, a cmtaiii Karel, who had 
been in our employ, /ind was now stableman at 
the hotel, a lively fclLw, and^onc who had often 
done errands for myself and O’D.wyer. No 
doubt he had heard me say I was going to the 
Turken - strassc, and had brought my horse 
thither, as 1 did not roturn to the inn. A new 
idea, a new hope, dawned in my mind, and I 
cautiously liftea the window.^ 

“Karel!” 

“ My lord ” the poor felloy paused, per- 

plexed at Seeing my head thrust i.^om a window 
in that apparently deserted house. 

“ Karel, I am a prisoner. BuJ; never mind 
that. Others arc worse off. Tne police and 
Cossacks have just started for Podlowitz to cap- 
ture Mr. O’Dw^cr— Prince Adani Sapieha — ah 1 
I see you know who he is.” 

For Karel, a slim, fiery-eyed yoan^ Pole, had 


turned white with anger and fear at the news, 
and seemed like one at whose feet lightning had 
fallen. 

Meanwhile I lore a leaf out of my pocket- 
book, pencilled a few words, twisted up the 

K , and tossed it out to Karel, who still stood 
ne in a dream. 

“Quick!” I cried; “jump on my horse. lie 
is a swift one, as you know. Take the path 
through the woods, outstrip the bloodhounds if 
you can — warn O’Dwyer — warn the men. 
Prevoust, the Frenchman, is^ a Muscovite officer, 

and has betrayed ** ^ 

“ I go, English lord !” cried the Pole, as he 
snatched up my scrap of paper, leaped into the 
saddle, and rode off like one possessed, fn an 
instant horse and. man had vimished. 

I passed many weary hours in. expectation,,* 
and it was not till long past midnight that 
Colonel Stronow and his soldiers came back, 
bafUpd jnd furious, cursing the evil fortune that 
! had saved the prey from the hunter. 

I was set at liberty on the fourth day, but was 
j conducted to the frontier by the police, and for- 
bidden oil any pretext to return to Russian soil. 
My employment was therefore forfeited, but I 
found work elsewhere, and have never regretted 
my share in the prince’s escape, a suspicion of 
which had so embittered the authorities against 
me. 

Karel arrived only just in time, and tlie work- 
men, headed by the Obermann, and carrying 
with them their young chief, as yet too weak to 
sit a horse, made their retreat into morasses too 
difficult for even Cossack horsemen. As for 
Prevoust, or Gregovitch, a timely flight saved 
him, and scarcely saved him, from the just wrath 
of the Poles whose lives he had betrayed, and 
who ^?^ould have torn him to pieces in their 
anger. Prince Adam Sapielia, after great hard- 
ships and perils, lurking in the woods like a 
hunted animal, and with a price on his head, was 
fortunate enough to cross the Austrian frontier, 
thanks to the devotion of his followers. I after- 
wards saw him when he was in the Turkish 
service, and I’ an engineer on the Smyrna and 
Aidin line. But he is now, 1 believe, in Poland, 
and once more risking his life for the cause to 
\y^iwh his Dcst years and best faculties were 
freely given. 
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CHAPTER Xir. 

Ahongsi the cur>osities of hiimm reasonis^ 
5s this : one forms a jadg^mc.it on certain state- 
ments. tliey turn out incorrect, yet the . judg- 
ment sound. 

This occurs o^^enevl., \vhcn, to divine what ?jny 
known person will do in a . ease stated, we go 
h' ’ ily by his character, his huhits, or his interest r 
for these are great forces, towards which ^iicn 
gravitate tlirough \ various and even contrary cir- 
cumstances. 

Now yomen, sitting at home out details 
way, are somewhat forced, as well as naturally 
inclined, to rely on thoir insight into character ; 
and, by this broad clue, oftr pass through false 
or discr ured data to a sound «&lculatim. 

' Thus was Yxs, Dodd ap'^licd her native 
sagacity to divine why llicliard Hardie declined 
Julia for his son’s wife, and liow to maKb him 
withdraw that dissent; and the fair diviner was 
much mistaken in detail, but right her con- 
clusion; for Bicliard Hurdio«?«^ at that moment 
the unlike’ iest man in Barkington to decline 
Julia Dodd— with Hard Cash in .live jSgures— for 
his daughter-ill-law. • 

I am now about to make a revelation to tfic 
reader, that will iiicideutn*iy lead him to Mrs. 
Dodd’s conclusion, but by a different path. v> ^ 

The outline she gave her daughter and my 
reader of^Blchard Hardic’s cold and prudent 
youth was substcmtially correct ; but somethirg 
had occurred since th<^, unknown to her, un- 
known to all Barkington. Tlio centimes had 
blown a respectable bubble. About two hundred 
and fifty years ago, some genius, as unknown as 
the inventc.. of the lathe, laid^the first^wooden 
tramroad, to enable a horse to draw forty-two 
cwt. instead of seventeen. , The coalownvs soon 
used it largely^ liii738» iron rails were invented ; 
but prejudice, stronger than that meta]« kept 
them down, and the wooden ernes in vogue, ror 
some thirty years. Then iron prevailed. 

Meantime, a much greater invention had been 
creeping on to join the metal way } I mean the 
locomotive power of steam; whose history is not 
needed hero. Enough that in 180^ took placeas 


promising a wedding as civilisation ever saw; 
^or then an engine built by Tfevethick, a great 
genius frittered for want of pluck, drew carriages, 
llden%ith teutons, live miles an hour on a Welsh 
railway. Then .stout Stephenson came on the 
scene, and insisted on^enedtiug mankind in 
spite of themselves, anJ“of shallow legislators, 
a priori reasoners, and a heavy B/Cview, whose 
political motto was '^Stemiis super aniiquas 
Mas which may be rendered, “ Better stand 
still on turnpikes than move on rails.” 

His torments and triumph are history. 

Two of his repartees seem neat : 1. To Lord 
Noodle, or Lord Doodle, which was it ? object- 
ing haughtily, and suppose a cow should get in 
the way of your engine, sir ?” he replied, Why, 
then it would be bad— for the coow.” The 
objector found he had overrated the obstructive 
power of his honoured parent. 

2. To the ^ priori reasoners, who sat in their 
studies and demonstrated with complete unani- 
mity tha^ uncogged wheels would revolve on a 
smr th rail, but leave the carriage in statu quo, 
he replied by building an engine with Lord 
F 'vensworth*s noble aid, hooking on eight 
carriages, and rattling off up an incline. " Sol- 
vitur ambula^o,” quoth Stephenson tho stout- 
hearted to Messrs. A Priori. 

Next a coach ran on the Stockton and Dar- 
Hngtou rail. Next the Liverpool and Manchester 
line was projected, ph then what bitter oppo- 
sition to the national ben^adtors, and the good 
of man. • 

Awake frj>mthe tomb echoes of dead Gant ! 

”The revolving wheels might move the engme 
on a rail ; but what would that avail if they could 
not move them in the ploset, and on a maihe- 
maiical paper. Railways would be bad for 
c^als, bad for morals, bad for highwaymen, bad 
for ro^sioe inns : the smoke would kill the par- 
tridges ('AbM thou hast touchedus nearly,* said 

the country ^tlemen), the travellerS wpuld go 
slowly to th£ destination, but swift to destruc- 


thc country 9 
slowly to th£ 
tion.’* \ 
And the £1 
**Stemus supJ 
Bather Th^ 
for any suiM 
next heavies * 
schoolboy, wh< 


lavy Review, whose motto was 
: turnpikes,” offered “ to back old 
I against Woolwich railway 
And Black Will, who drove the 

K hemeral in the island, told a 
ow writes these pages^ "there’s . 


nothing can eveMII|Meattwehty i^es an houy. 
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without ’tis a .bird in the air:*’ and coiifinned it 
with an oath. Briefly, buzz 1 buzz ! buzz ! 

Gray was crushed, Treynthick driven out of 
the country, stout Stee|vie . thwarted, badgered, 
bunted, and ev^ insulted, and bespattered with 
dirt, 1 might say with dungs since his opponents 
discharged their own brains at him by speech: 
and writing. 'At last, when after the maimer of 
men they had manured their benefaetor weil, i 
they consented to reap him. Bailways pxe- 1 
vailed, and increased, till lo ^d behold a 
prime minister with a spade delving one in the 
I » valley of the Trent. The tide turned ; • good 
working railways from city to city became an | 
approved investment of genuine capital; not- 
'Withstanding the frightful frauds and extortion 
to which the projectors wfjre exposed in a .parlia- 
ment, which, under a new temptaiicm, i^.wed 
itself as corrupt and greedy as any nation or age 
‘ can paralleL 

When this sober statd^f things had endured 
! some time, there came a year that money was 
loose, and a speculative fever due in the whirligig 
i of time. Then railways bubbled, 
i New ones were advertised, fifty a month, and 
all went to a premium. High and low scrambled 
for tlie sliarcs, even when the projected line was 
to run from the town of Nought to the village of 
Nothing, across a goose common. The flame 
spread, iamied by prospectus and advertisement, 

' two mines of glowing fiction, compared with 
which tlie legitimate article is a mere tissue of 
I under staiemeuts ; Princes sat in railway tenders, 
and clove the air like the birds whose effigies 
surmount their armoriaia; some stiffish Peers 
relaxed into Boards ; Bhdiops warned their olei^ 
against avarioe, and butted Hudson an inch 
tMck for shares; and turned their little aprons 
into great pockets; men, stainless hitherto, put 
down their infants, nurses included, as inde- 
pendent subscribers, and bagged ^he coupons, 
captorl tartaros: nearly every thing, that W a 
name, and, by some immense fortuity, could 
write it, demanded its part in the new and 
fathomless source of wealth: acharwoman’s two 
sous were living in a garret 'W fifteen shillings 
apiece per week; dow^ went their excellencies’ 
names for 37,0001. worth of babbling iron; 
another sliareholder applied imperiodhly from a 
hoY^ in Qrosvenor-square ; he had breakfasted 
on the steps. Once mo^e, in Time’s wlikligig, 
gentlemen and their footmen jostled one another 
on the exdiange^ and a motley Crew of peers and 
printers, vicars and admirals, professors, cooks, 
costeimofigers, ootton-spinners, wm*>ers, coach- 
men, priests, potboys, bankers, brl^icrs, daky- 
meu, r^-guards, barmters, spinste s, butchers, 
beggars, duchesses, rag merchants ; in one word, 

; of Nobj^ield &LobB ; fought and soiambled pell 
I mell for the popular paper; and aljl to get rich 

I ^ in a day.* h 

- ♦ the hamom of the time see 

taiy imm Railway Subscribers, p/^lisbed X846 : 

Pranck’a Railway: £Taojt> Conunercial 

: pmpbleta of tbecbly. 


Blchard Hardie had some money in existing 
railways ; but he d^ned to invest his hard cash 
upon hypotheticals. He was repeatedly solicited 
to be a ffireotor; but always declined. Once he 
was offered a canny bribe of a thousand j)ounds 
ti^et his name go on a provisional committee. He 
refua^ with a chracteristic remark; “I never 
buy any merchandise at a fancy price, not even 
hai^cash/” 

Antidote to the universsd mania, Barkington 
had this one wet blanket: an unpopular institu- 
tion; but far more salutary than a damp sheet; 
especially in time of * Bubble. 

Nearly all his customers consulted Kichaid 
Hardie, and this was the substance of his repli'^s: 
“ The Babbles of History, including the ^eat 
one of my youth, were national, as well as indi- 
vidual, follies. It is not so now: flie railways, 
that ruin their allottees and directors, will be pure 
additions to the national property, and some day 
remoife ofle barrier more from commerce. The 
Duxh tulip frenzy went on a petty fancy ; the 
Eail'way fury goes on a great fact. Our prede- 
dessors blew mere soap bubbles; we blow an iron 
bubble: but here the distinction ends; in 1825 
the country undertook immediate engagements, 
to fulfil which a century’s income would not have 
sufficed: to-day a thousand railway companies 
are registered, requiring a capital of six hundred 
million ; and another thousand projected, to cost 
another five hundred million. Where is the 
money to come fromP If the world was both 
cultivated and cmlised (instead of neither), and 
this nation could be sold, 'with every building, 
ship, quadruped, jewel, and marketable female 
in it, it would not fetch the money to make 
these railways : yet the country undertakes to 
create teem in three years mtk ikfloaiing capital. 
Arithmetic of Bedlam ! The thing camiot last a 
year without nsoUapsing.” 

Richard Hardie tdked like this from first to 
last. 

But, when he saw that shares invariably 
mounted; that even those who, for want of in- 
tent, had to buy them at a premium, sold them 
at a profit ; when he saw paupers making large 
fortui^es in d*few months, by buying into every 
venture and selling the next week ; he itched for 
his share of the booty, and determin^-to profit 
in act by the credulity of mankind as well as ex- 
pose it in words. He ma^p use of his laige cou- 
nexions to purchase shares ; which he took care 
to part with speedily ; he cleared a good deal of 
money; and that ma^ him hungrier: he went 
deeper and deeper into what he Med Elat catch- 
ing, till one day hc"^ stood to win thirty thousand 
pounds Jit a coup. 

But it is dangerous to be a convert, real or 
fals^ to Bubble : the game is to be rash at once, 
and turn prudent at the full tide. When Bichard 
Hmrdie was up to his chin in these time bargains, 
came an incident not easy to foresee : the con- 
I ductors of the Times, either from patriotism, 
or long sighted policy, punctured the bladder, 
though they were laakang thousands weekly by 
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tha railway adTertiseinents. time was so 

well chosen, mji the pin applied, that it wm a 
death-blow : sluves dedined firm that indniihg, 
and the inentable panic was advanced a week or 
two. Thie more cijcmnloiu speculators heU 
hopes of a revivalr but Hardie, who knew that 
the collapse had merely hastened, saw the 

gravity oiT the situation, and sold largely |Lt a 
heavy loss. Bat he could not seU all Ihe bad^ 
paper he had acQumtilated for a te'mpomy pur- 
pose : the panic came too swiftly, ami toostrong: 
soon there were db buyers at' any price. The 
biter was bit: the fox who had said ''this is a 
trap; Til lightly come land lightly, go," < was 
caTight by the light fantastic toe. In this, emer- 
gency he showed high quisles; vast financial 
» ability, great fortitude, and that sense of com- 
mercial honour, wMch Mrs. Dodd justly called 
his semi-chivabous sentiment. He mustered all 
his private resources to meet his engagements, 
and maintain his high position. 

Then commenced a long and steady struggle, 
conducted with a Spartan dignity and self-oom^ 
maud, and a countenance as close as wax. Little 
did any he in Barkington guess the doubts and 
fears, the hopes and despondencies, which 
agitated and tore the heart and brain that 
. schemed, and throbbed, and glowed, and sickened 
by turns, beneath that st^y modulated ex- 
terior. And so for months and months he secretly 
battledavith insolvency ; sometimes it threatened 
iu the distance, sometimes at hand, but pever 
caught him unawares; he provided for .each 
coming danger, he encountered each immediate 
attack. 

But not unscathed in morals. Just as matters 
looked brighter, came a concentration qf liabili- 
ties he could not meet without emptyings tills, 
and so incuiring the most frightfu^ danger of all. 
He had provided for its coming, too ; but a 
decline, greater than he had reckoned' on, in the 
value of his good securities, made that provision 
inadequate. Then it was he committed a faux 
pas. He was one of his own cfiildien’s trustees, 
and the other two signed after him like machines. 
He said to himself: '‘My honour is vy Children’s; 
my position is worth thousands to thm, jwvc 
sacriiice4 A fortune to preserve it ; it would be 
madnessfo recoil now.” 

He borrowed three thousand pounds of the 
trust money, and, sooif after, two thousand more : 
it kept him above water; but the peril, and the 
escape on such terms, left him gasping inwardly. 

At last, when even his granite nature was 
almost worn down with labour, anriety, and 
struggling all alone without a word of comfort— 
for the price of one grain of sympatJly wpuld 
have been “ D08traction”-i-he shuffied off his iron 
burden, and breathed ag^. 

One day he spent in a of pleasing lethargy, 
like a strong swimmer who, Ib^ and sore buffeted 
by the waves, has reached the shore at last; 

The next day his ct&hier, asharp-yisaged, bald- 
headed old man CEdled young Skiver* invited his 
attention rather significantly to* the mghainount 

of certam balances oompa]^ with the cash at 
luB (Skiidiieifs) disposed. 

"LidOedi” said Hardie; qtie^; "tiiat must 
be regulated.” He added gradioittiy^ as if con- 
ferring a great favour, " Pli look iato the books 
myself, Skiimer.” 

He did moM ; he sat up all night over the 
books; and bis heart died within him. * Baid^ 
ruptoy seemed ooming towards him, slow perhaps; 
but surel And meantime to live with the sword 
banging over him by, a hair ! 

S^n matters apjmached a crqasiv^ceveral 
large drafts were mwn, which would have 
cleaned the bank out, but that the yearly rents 
of a weidthy nobleman had for some days past 
been flowing in. 

, This noblmnan had^ne to explore Syria and 
Assjlia. He was a great traveller, who con- 
trived to live up to his income at home, but had 
never been able to spojjd a quarter of it abroad, 
for want of enemies ana masters— better known 
as friends and servants— to help him. So Hardie 
was safe for some months, unless there should 
be an extraordinary run on him, and that was 
l£ot likely this year ; .the panic had subsided, and, 
nota bene, his credit had never stood higher. 
The reason was, he had been double-faced; had 
always spoken against railways: and his wise 
words were public, whereas his fatal acts had 
been done in the dark. 

And now came a change, a bitter revulsion, 
over this tossed mind; hope and patience failed 
at last, and his virtue, being a thing of habit and 
traditions, rather than of the soid, wore out; 
nay more, this man, who bad sacrificed so nobly 
to commercial integrity, filled with hate of hu 
idol, and contempt of himself. "Idiot!” said 
he, " to throw away a fortune fighting for honour, 
—a greater bubble than that wliich has rained 
me— instead of breaking like a man, with a 
hidden puist, and starting ftir again as sensible 
traders do.” 

No honest man in the country that year re- 
pented of his vices so sincerely as Bichard 
Hardie loathed hisivurtne. And he did not coup 
fine his penitehoe to sqnfdment; he began to 
spend his days! at the bai& poring over the books, 
and tola](oafhis arithmetical genius in a subtlo, 
process, that should enable him by degrees to 
withdraw a few thousands, from human eyes for 
his future use, despite^ the feeble safegoa^ of 
the existing l^w. In other words Bichard 
Hardie, ^e thousands before him, was fobri- 
eating andjuaturing a false bdlauee sheet. 

One malnin his time plays m^oy animals. 
Hardie, at JLis period, turned turn. He bur- 
rowed daijUing into ms alknufli. ' There is 
often one oAthese sleek miners in a Bank: it is 
a section oihuman zoology the journals have 
lately enlarnd on, and d^wn the painstaking 
creature jgpbing and mining away to brief 
opulmuMfTwi briefer penal servitude ^an one 
could wi8h.\ I rely on my reader having read : ; « 

really aq|^]^tohes of my contemporatei 
aflr spare bmn^ute details, that possdil ■ 
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scarcely a new feature, except one : in that Bank j 
was not only a mole ; but a mole catcher: and^ | 
contrary to custom, the mole the master, the j 
mole catcher the servant. The latter had no | 
hostile views; far from it: he was rather attached ! 
to his master: but bis attention was roused by 
the youngest derk, a boy of sixteen, being so 
often sent for into the Rank parlour, to copy into 
the books some aritlunetical mult, without its 
process. Attention soon occame suspicion ; aM 
suspicion found many little things to feed on, till 
it grewHlrcortainty. But the outer world was 
noue the wiser: the mole catcher was no chatter- 
box; be was a solitary man; no wife nor mistress 
about him; and he^ revered the mole, and liked 
him better than anything m the world^e^c^f 
moH^. ‘ • r ^ 

Thus the great Banker stood, a colossu^’of 
wealth and stability to the eye, though ready to 
crumble at a touch; and j^eed self-doomed; for 
bankruptcy was now his £ime. 

This was a miserable man ; far more miserable 
than his son whose happiness he had thwarted : 
Lis face was furrowed, and his hair thinned by 
secret struggle : and of all the things that gnawed 
him, like the fox, beneath hm Spartan robe, 
none was more bitter than to' have borrowed 
five thousand pounds of bis children, and sunk 
it. 


His wife’s father, a keen man of business, who 
saw there was little affection , on his side, had 
settled his daughter’s money on her for life, and, 
in case of her death, on the children upon coming 
of The marriage of Alfred or Jane would be 
sure to expose him; settlements would be pro- 
posed; lawyers engaged to peer into the trust, 
&c. No; Witymmi remaih single for the pre- 
sent, or else marry wealth. 

So, when his spn announced an attachment to a 
young lady living in a suburban vi^'it was a 
terrible blow, though he took it wii*;]i outward 
calm, as usual. But if, instead of prating about 
beauty, virtue, and breeding, Alfred had told him 
hard cash in five figures could be settled by 
the bride’s family on the young couple, he would 
have welcomed the wSdding with great external 
indifference, but a secret gush of fey; for then 
be could throw himself on Alfred’s generosity, 
and be released from that one cofrodmg debt ; 
perhaps allowed to go on drawing the interest of 
the remainder. • 

Thus, in reality, all the interests, with which 
this story deals, converged in one pojut; the< 
fourteen thousand pounds. Bichar^ BLaidie’s 
opposition wjis a mere misunderstz/^lingi and, 
if he had been told of the Cash, and what pur- 
pose Mrs. Bodd destined It, and tn m put on 
board the Agra in the Straits of^(3aspar, be 
would have calmly taken off bis coaljl^and helped 
defex^d the bearer of It against all Assailants as 
1 , to all appeamnee, impeSf wbably, as 
jht that o&er bitter batt>v tb home. 

something heroic i^this etrag 
;h h^ rectitude degen^x on circi^ 



CHAFEEB xm. 

The way the pirate dropped the mask, showed 
Ms black teeth, and bore up in chase, was ter- 
rible: so dilates and bounds the sudden tiger on 
bis unwary prey. Thero were stout hearts among 
the officers of the peaceable Agra ; but di^er 
in a new form shakes the brave ; and this was 
their first pirate: their dismay, broke out in ejacu- 
lations not loud but deep. Hudi f” said Dodd, 
doggedly; "the lady I” ’ 

Mrs. Beresford just come ondeick to enjoy 
the balmy morning. ’ ^ . 

’^Sbarge,” jsaid Bodd, in a tone that conveyed 
no suspimon to the ne'^ comer, ’’set the royals, 
and flying jib.— Port I” 

” Port it is,” cried the man ah the helm, 
p " Steer due South !” And, with the?e words m 
his mouth, Bodd dived to the gun deck. 

By this time elastic Sharpe had recovered the 
first shoclv ond the order to crowd sail on the 
sliip galled his pride and his manhood; he mut- 
tered, indignantly, ’’.the white feather!” This 
c;^ed his mind, and he obeyed orders briskly as 
ever. While he and his hands were setting every 
rag the ship could can^ on that tack, the other 
officers, having unluckily no orders to execute, 
stood gloomy and helpless, with their eyes glued, 
by a sort of sombre fascination, on that coming 
fate: and they literally jumped and jarred, when, 
hfrs. Beresford, her heart opened by the lovely 
day, broke in on their nerves with her light 
treble, 

’’T^hat a swe^t morning, gentlemen. After 
all a voyage is a delightM thing : oh, what a 
splendid seal and the very breese is warm. Ah, 
and there’s a little ship sailing along: here, 
Freddy, Freddy darling, leave off beating tha 
sailors’ le^, and come here and see this pretty 
ship. What a pity it is so far off. Ah! ah I 
what is that dfeadfM noise f” 

For her horrible small tMk, that grated on 
those anxious souls like the mockery of some in- 
fantine fiend, was cut short by ponderous blown 
and tremendous Smashing below. It was the 
captain staving in water casks: the water poured 
out at the seu]y|per8. 

’’Pearing the lee guns,” said a middy, off hin 

Colonel Kebealy pricked up his ears^di^ew hin 
cigar from his mouth, and smelt powder. ” What, 
for action?” said he, briskly. “Where’s the 
enemy?” ’ . 

Fullalove made him a signal, and they went 
below. 

Mrs. Bevesford had not heard, or not appre- 
ciated the remark;, she* prattl^ on till she made 
the mater and midshipmen shudder. 

Realise the situation, and the strange incon- 
gruity between the senses and the mind in these 
poor fellows ! The day had ripened its beauty ; 
beneath a purple heav^ shone, sparkled, and 
laughed, a blue sea, in wbose^^ waves the tropical 
sun seemed to have fused hig beams ; and beneath 
that fair, riifiess, peaceful sky, wafted by a balmy 
breeze oyer thdse .smiling^ transparent, golden 
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“ masts ! fire at liis masts I’* roared Dodd 
to Monk, thipugk lu3 trumpet; he then got the 
jib clear^ and made urhat sail he could without 
taking all the hands from the guns. 

Thh kept the Teasels nearly alongside a few 
minutes, ' and the fight was hot as fire. l?he 
pirate now for the first time hoisted his flag. It 
was black as ink. His crew yelled as it rose: the 
Britons, instead of quailmg, cheered with fierce 
derision ; the pirate’s wd crew of yellow 
Mfdays, black chinless P^uans^ and^bronased 
Portuguese, serreS their si^ guns, Ifi-poundera, 
well and with ferocious cpes; the white Britons, 
dmnk with battle now, naiied to the wfidat, 
gnmed with powder, and spotted like leopards 
with blood, their ewn and their mates’, relied with 
loud undaunted cheers, and deadly had of grape 
from the quarter*deck; while the master-gunner 
and his mates, loading with a*rapidity the mixed 
races opposed could not rival, kdlsd the 
sdiooner well between wind and water, and then 
fired chain shot at her masts, as ordered, and 
began to play the mischief with her shrouds' and 
rigging. Meantime, FullaLove and Kenealy, aided 
by Vespasian, who loaded, were quietly butcher- 
ing the pirate crew two a minute, aud hoped to 
settle the question they were fighting for; 
smooth bore c. lifie : but unluckily neither fired 
once without kMng; so ** there was nothing 
proven.” 

The *piratc, bold as he was, gpt siok of fair 
fighting first; he hoisted his mainsail and drew 
rapidly ahea^ with a slight hearing to wind- 
ward, and dismounted a carronade and stove 
in the ship’s quarter-boat, by way of a parting 
kick. 

The men hurled a contemptuous chter after 
him; they thought they had beaten him off. But ; 
Dodd knew better. He was but iptiring a Uttle ; 
way to make a more deadly attack than ever; he 
would soon wear, and cross the Agra’s defence- 
less bows, to rt^e her fore and aft at pistol^, 
shot distmice; or grapple, board the en- ! 
feebled ship two hundred strong. 

Dodd fiew to the helm, and with his own hirnds 
put it hard a weather, to give the deck guns one 
more chance, the last,' of sinking or disablfiigtthe 
Destroi^ As the ship obeyed, and a deck gun 
bellowe^eloAv him, he saw a vessel running out 
from Long Island, aud coming swiftly up on hiS: 
lee quarter. ' 

It was a schooner. Was she coming to his 
aidP 

Horror ! A black flag floated from^heil fore- 
mast head, . 

WhileDodd’seyes were staring almost out of his 
head at this death blow to hope, MopkfiAdagw; 
and just then a pide face camp dose to Dodd’s, 
and solemn voice whispered in^ ear : 

nmonii marly dong It" It WaS thC iBst matO. 

Dodd seized hi% hand oonvuldvely, and pointed 
to the pirate’s consort coming^up to finish them; 
and said, with the calm of al^ve mipoL’s despair, 
** Cutlasses ! and die hard !” 

At that moment the master gunner fired his 


last gun. It sent a diain shet on board the re- 
tiring pirate, took off a Portuguese head and 
spun it clean into the sea evmr so far to windward, 
and out the^sehooner’s foremast so nearly through 
th0itt?^|Uedaiidnodded, aud presently snapped 
andcame downlike abrokentree, 
with lire, yafd'^ and ss^; the latter overlapping 
the daelc aald hurijung itself black flag and dl in 
t^ sea; ai4 there, in one moment, lay the De- 
stroyer bitfetiug aiid wriggli a heron on 

the wa^ wjih hk .j^sg^w^ bioken<-aii utter 
cripple. ‘ 

p Ihe viet^ua crew za^d a stunning ch^ 

** Silence !” rbared Dodd; with his trumpet. 
“Ail hands make sail I” 

He set his oourses, bent a new jib, and stood 
»outtp windward dose%anled, in hopes to make a 
good offing, and then put his ship dead before 
the wind, which was^ now rising to a stiff breeze. 
In doing this he cro6^gd the crippled pirate’s 
stern, within eighty yards; and sore was the 
temptation to rake him ; Igit • his ammunition 
being shori, and bis danger being imminent from 
the other pirate, he had the self-command to 
i^ist the great temptation. The pii*ates, though 
in great confusion, and expecting a broadside, 
trained a gun dead aft. 

Dodd saw, and hdled the mizen top: ''Can 
you two binder ihern h^^m firing that guii ?” 

** I rattier think we can,” said PuUiove, “ eh, 
colonel ?” and tapped his long rifle. 

The ship’s bows no sooner crossed the 
schooner’s stem than a Malay ran aft with a 
linstock. Fop went the colonel’s ready carbine, 
and the Malay fell over dead, aud the linstock 
flew out of his hand. A tall Portuguese, with a 
movement of rage, snaked it up, and darted to 
the gUn^: the Yankee rifie cracked, but a moment 
too late. Bang ! went the pirate’s gun, and 
crashed into the Agra’s side, and pass^ ueaiiy 
through he# 

“Ye missed him ! Ye inissed him!” cried 
the rival theorist, joyfully. He was mistaken : 
the smoke dear^, and there was the pirate 
captain leaning wOUnded ggainst the mainmast 
with a Yankee Wlet in his moulder, and his crew 
uttering yell| of dismaf aod vengeance. They 
jumped, and i^ed, and brandished their knives, 
and made horrid gesticulations of revenge; and 
,ihe white eyeballs of the Malays and Papuans 
glittered fiendishly; ffiid the w^ded captain 
raised his sound^^ann and had a signd hoisted to 
%is coxmort, and she bore up in chase, and 
’ ’ r fore latino flat as a board, lay far 

Jind than the Agra could, and sailed 
three feet m her two besides. On this superiority 
being mad^ear, the situation of the Merchant 
vessel, thowh not so utteriy d^erate as before 
Monk fired! his shot, became pitiable 

ihe ran before the wind, the fresh 
out her off : if she lay to windward, 
stpone ihe inevitabib and fatal col- 
pe as strong as that she had only 
ieoe of luck; but this would 
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destroy her. Add to this the ftuliiig ammunitioh, 
and the thinned crew ! 

Dodd cast his eyes all ibxuul the horizou for 

Hpip. 

l^he sea was blank. . - v : * 

The bright sun was hidden now ; drops pf mix 
fell, and the wind was beginning to sing; and &e 
scii to rise a little. ‘ “ 

“ Gentlemen/^ said " let us kheel down! ^ 

pray for wisdom, m this sore strait.” 

He and his officers kneeled on the quiur^ 
deck.H«4S]}en they rose, Dodd stood rapt about 
a minute ; his great thoughtful eye saw nP mOre 
the enemy, the sea, nor anythi^ external; .U- 
was turned inward. His officers looked nt him I 
ill silence. * 

“ Sharpe,” said he, aUlast, “ there must be ^ 
way out of them with such a breeze as fhis m 
now ; if we could but see it.”' 

“Ay, ifi** groaned Stoi^e. 

Dodd mused again.' 

“ About ship I” said te, softly, like an absent 
man. . . ♦ • 

“ Ay, ay, sir.’* 

“Steer due north!” said he, still like one 
whose mind was elsewhere. 

While the ship was coming about, he gave 
minute orders to the mates and the gunner, to 
etisure co-operation in the first part of a delicate 
and dangerous manoeuvre he had resolved to try^ 

The wind was W.N.W. : he was standing 
north: One pirate lay oh his lee beam stop- 
ping a leak between wind and water, and hacking 
the deck clear of his broken masts and yards* 
The other ^sh, and thirsting for the easy prey, 
came up from the N.E., to weather on him and 
hang on his qnarter, pirate fashion. 

When they were distant about a cable’s length, 
the fresh pirate, to meet the ship’s change of 
tactics, changed his own, put his helm up a 
little, and gave the ship a broadsi^, well aimed 
but not destructive, the guus being loaded with 
ball. 

Dodd, instead of replying, as was expected, 
took advantage of the smokq and put his ship be- 
fore the wind. By this {inexpected stroke the ves- 
sels engaged ran swiftljiatrightangles towards one 
point, and the pirate saw HmselFmc^aced with 
two serious perils ; a collision, which mig^t send 
him to the bottpm of the sea in a minute, or a 
broadside delivered at pistol-shot distance, and 
with no possibility of his making a^ibtui^ He 
must cither put hia helm up oifdown. ^ He chbge 
the bolder course, put his imlrn hard a leC, and 
stood ready to spye broadside for b^Sadside. -But 
ere he ooulft bring bis kjC gtms 
offer his bow for one moment to th^.hi^a broad* 
side; and in that moment, wUeh BDdd had pro^ 
Tided for, Monk and his mates .iwied lum fore 
and aft at short distance with all ^he five giins 
that were clem: on that side; the grenades fol- 
lowed and i^Dwed hiai slantwml iv'ith grape, 
and casust^i ihe almost simnlta^im disohi^e j 
of eight gtm ihade the sbip/hi!bbl^, and en- j 
veloped her in smokeMKid idnieks andj 


groans were heard from the schooner: the 
smoke cleared; the pirate’s mainsail hung on 
deck, his jib-boom was cut off like a carrot 
and the sail straggling; his foresail looked lace, 
lanes of dead and wounded lay still or writhing 
on his deck, and his lee scuppers ran blood into 
thu sea. 

The ship rushed down the wind, leaving the 
sehooner st^gered and all abroad. But not for 
long*; the pirate fifed his broadside after aD, at 
the now fl^ng Agr^ split one of the carronades 
in two, and 1^^ a l^carf and made a hole in 
the foresail; &is done, he hoisted his mainsail 
again in a trice, sent^l^ wounded below, fiung 
his -dead overboard, to the horror of their fijes, 
and came after the fiying ship«.yawing and firing 
his bow chasers. The ship was sil^pt. She had < 
no shot to throw away. Nottonlyffid she take 
these blows like a coward, but all signs of life 
disaime£^ed on her, except two men at the 
whem, and the captain on the main gangway. 

Dodd had ordered the crew out of the riggmg, 
armed them with cutlasses, and laid them fiat on 
the forecastle. He also compelled . Kenealy and 
Pullalove to come down out of harm’s way, no 
\viser on the smooth bore question than they 
went up. 

The great patient ship ran environed by her 
foes; one destroyer right in her course, another 
in her wake, following her with yells of vengeance, 
and poundmg away at her—but no reply. 

Suddenly the yells of the pirates on both sides 
ceased, and there was a moment of dead silence 
on ^he sea. ^ 

Yet nothing fresh had happened. 

Yes, thiahad happened: the pirates to wind- 
ward, and the pirates to leeward, of the Agra, had 
found Sat, at one and the same moment, that the 
merchant captain they had lashed, and bullied, 
and tortured, was a patient but tremendous man. 
It was not only to rake the fresh schooner he 
had put his sMp before the wind, but also by a 
double, daring, masterstroke to hurl bis monster 
ship bodily on the other.. Without a foresail she 
could never get ou^q| his way. Her crew had 
stopped the leali^’^ cut away and unshipped 
the broken lorj^slst, and were steppi^ a new 
o&, when the|j^\v the hup ship bearing down 
in full sail.. iHothing easier than tUMtp out of 
her way wji|id they get the foresail to draw; 
but tbe^ tvas short#' the deadly intention 
nmnitot, tlb .comb^ destruction swift. 

Aftcff .that solemn silence came a storm of cries 
and bttrses, as their seamen went to work to fit 
j^rde aU^ )^ise the sail; while their fighting 
men seized their matchlocks and trained the 
guqs. £rhey were well commanded by an heroic 
able villain. Astern the oonsoti thundered ; but 
the A^’s response wbs a dead silence more 
awful than broa^ides. 

For then was seeu with what majesty the 
endu^ Anglo-Sakon fights..* 

Oiie of that indomitable*race on the gangway^ 
one at the foremast, two at the wheel, conned and 
steered the great ship down on a hundred maU^ 
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locks and a grinning broadside, juist as they would 
have conned and steered her into a British liar- j 
hour. 

Star^board !” said Dodd, in a deep calin voice, 
with, a motion' of his hand. 

‘‘Starboard it is.” 

The pirate wriggled ahead a little. The' man 
forward made a silent signal to Dodd. 

“Port!” said Dodd, ^etjy. . 

‘^Port it is.” 

But at this critical moment tho pirate astern 
sent a mischievous shot, and knocked one of the 
men to atoms at the heln^,! 

JDodd waved his hand without a wotd, and 
another man rose from the deck, and took his 
place in silence, 9,nd laid his uusbalqng Imd on 
the wheel dtained with that man’s warm blood 
whose place he took. 

The high ship was now scarce sixty yards 
distant ; she seemed to know : she reardl h€r lofty 
iigure-head with great awful shoots into the air. 

But now the panting pirates got their new 
foresail hoisted with a jojful shout : it drew, the 
schooner gathered way, and their fuiipus consort 
close on the Agra’s heels just then scourged her 
deck with grape. 

“ Port 1” said Dodd, calmly. 

“Port it is.” 

The giant prow darted at the escaping pirate. 
That acre of coming canvass took, the wind out 
of the swift schooner’s foresail; it flapped:, oh,' 
then she was doomed! That awful moment 
parted the races ou board her ; the Papuausi and 
Sooloos, their black faces livid and blue with 
horror, leaped yelling into the sea, or crouched 
and whimpered ; the yellow Malays and brown 
Portuguese, though blanched to one colour now, 
turned on death like dying panthers, flred two 
cannon slap into the ship’s bows,tand snapped 
their muskets and matchlocks at their solitary 
executioner on tlie ship’s gangway, and out flew 
their knives like crushed wasp’s stings. Cbash ! 
the Indiaman’s cut-water in thfpk smoke beatiu 
the schooner’s broadside : down went her masts 
to leeward like fishing-rods whipping the water; 
there was a horrible shrieking yelh; wild forms 
leaped off on the Agra, and were hacked to j^ieies 
almost Cathey reached the deck*~a surge, a 
chasm intne sea, filled with an instant rush of 
engulphing waves, a long, awful, grating, gi'ind- 
ing noise, never to be forgotten in this world, all 
along under the ship’s keel-rand the fearful 
majestic monster passed on over the blank she 
had made, with a pale crew standing silent and 
awestruck on her deck ; a cluster of wild heads 
and staring eyeballs bobbing like OQrks in her 
foaming wake, sole relic of the blolted-out 
destroyer; and a wounded man stag^^ring on 
the gangway, with hands uplifted and staring 
eyes. ' 

Shot in two places, the head and the breast f 

With a loud cry of pity and dismay, Shai^, 
Pullaloye, Keuealy, and others, i^he^ to oatoh 
him; but, ere they got near, the captain of the 
triumphant ship down ou his hands and 


knees, hiS head sunk over the gangway, and*liis 
blood ran fast and pattered in the midst of them, 
on the deck he had defended so bravely. 

BEHIND TB® SCENES AT VESUVIDSr 

Whisk 1 fi^t began what proved to be a long 
and intimate aequ^tance with Mount Vesuvius, 
its condition and ^neial appearance were very 
different from whqt they how are. It was in con- 
tinuous but very harmless action. more 
,tlian two years, daring which I lived in full 
view of the volcano, there was never, so far as 
I know, a pause of more tha|t five minutes be- 
tween its eruptions. A jet of red-hot stones 
aSprang grteefmty from the topmost peak, most 
part^f which fell back into the capacious throat 
from which they had issued, while the few which 
escaped never came far enough to reach a visitor. 
Constant processions of chair^bearers, carrying 
male and female Guy Fawkeses, had worn a firm 
staircase upon the extreme edge of an old' lava- 
stream, up which they proceeded safely and 
easily, not forgetting, however, so soon as they 
had reached the edge of the cone, to throw tliem- 
j selves down in well-studied attitudes of exhaus- 
tion, mutely appealing to the sympathies of their 
burdens. A descent of some ten feet led into 
the crater, which was entirely floored with lava, 
blue and brown zpok, everywhere at the same 
level, save at one point where it rose into a mass 
of magnificent precipices, gorgeously coloured 
in all hues of green, brown, and orange. Close 
against these precipices stood the central chim- 
ney of soft hot black asbes, in shape a gigantic 
tile -kiln, continually self-augmented by the 
I stones flung fron) its own throat. Tlie circum- 
I ference of the crater was, at that time, about a 
mile and a half, the edge tolerably horizontal, 
excepting on the left of the ascent, where it 
rose into aehigh peak, higher even than the 
central chimney or than the adjacent mountain 
of Somma, which is the broken shell of the old 
Vesuvius, destroyer of the buried cities. Across 
the field of lava m path had been formed by 
piling on each hand auv mcdnyenlent block, and 
along this path the refreshed chairmen used to 
trot to th^op^osite edge of the cone, whence a 
perfectly miq^-Kke view of Pompeii is attained, 
the streets, ^uaies, temples, and amphitheatre 
looking like an architecitural toy. 

A J* t PL 


place seemdj^orfeot, and looked to the casual 
visitor as. sawaeto^ and as likely tcPlast as the 
institutions li tlie country looked to the same 
visitor YelLa steady and ve^ gradual process 


visiton xe\a steady and ve^ gradual process 
of change wis going on aU-flie while. From 
timato timejUoi^ the sntface of |ke lava-field 
would be a Une of smqke, looking by day 
exactly Ipi^uming peat on a moor, but at 
night a 8^ 
lava, which 
—abng the 6 


uming peat on a moor, but at 
of me, a streamlet of burning 
big— as lava almost always doea 
-*ak)xm the ^ self-made ridge, usually 

expended its fi^evfter a course of eighty or a 
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hundred yards, and in a day or two ceased 
flowing entirely, to be succeeded by a similar 
rivnlet in another part of the crater. Small as 
were tliese streams, being tarely above three 
feet diameter, their constant incarsions began 
to produce a visible augmentation in the rooky;: 


nasi 




pathway," and at length pushing before it the 
boulders, which had been used as boumC-stohes^ 
comjpelled the chair-bearers to move closer to 
the foot of the Palo precipice. The phenomei^^ 
too, wef^ure threatenii^ and more fantastic. 
One night it was a brilliaht river of fire in a 
trench, a furlong in length, some tCn feet wide, 
perfectly stra]gEt,yand with banks as wdi 
pionied and twilled**— >if that be the right 
reading— as could have been done by the most 
accomplished navvy. The stream ran flei^ely 
enough where visible, but vanished mysteriously 
under a precipice, even as it had emerged. 
Some days later, I foundTit— dry, I was going to 
say, but I mean no longer flowing:, and what 
had been liquid was now a well-laid street of 
blue pavement, of which I more than once 
gladly availed myself to relieve ** uneasy steps 
over the burning marl.** Another time we came 
suddenly upon an oval gap, surrounded by per- 
pendicular rocks, at the bottom of which the 
lava rolled in steady solemn billows. The glare 
and the sound of the fiery lake were singularly 
awful. In a few days this likewise vanished, 
leaving a gapmg irregular hole too precipitous 
and suiphur-stamed jot safe access. By this 
time the field of lava had swelled in dimensions 
till the whole crater was, brimmed with rook. 
The butterflies, I noticed, hkd disappeared, and 
the ai%s who, on anti-vegetarian principles, had 
established their colonies in the utterly arid dust 
of the mountain, had all departed. The mounr 
tain was evidently ‘'miebing mallioho,** but the 
old breathing-place above went on with its ac- 
customed regularity, and there were^no signs of 
a great outbreak. Even when the lava stream at 
length poured over the edge towards Torre del 
Annunziata, the process was so gradual that we 
could watch with safety the aground l^hind us 
covered by the hot stream, conscious that, by a 
very small exertion, we^uld outjtrip the de- 
scending mass, and, passing safdy^m front of it, 
regain our former position. The fact is, that 
lava, though irresistible, is a very slow-moving 
foe. Certain poetic descriptions of herpes 
chased hard by the fast-flowinff fire are. sadly 
at variance with truth. Nor is it .easy ' 
imagine human life in dan^r'^flrq 
stream, unless in the improbable cap of a ve 
souud sleeper finding his house Vurrounde 
during the night. Bouing water a 
gases are the more rapid and deadi, 
the volcanic arsenal, these are 
All matterHibemg now duly dis 
for attack, it was not won 
nerol sud bis staff should appear 
and Qn the same afternoon our s 
we retlimed round the edge of 
the direction of Pbinpeii; m 
apparition. A hfisk wind fMxi the sea carrie 


before it the vapours from the central mouth ' 
towards the jagged and saw-like edges of Somma, 
whem, looking in that direction, we suddenly 
observed a human figure of. gigantic size. 
giant strode along the crumbling and perpen- 
olottlar cliffs, and was followed by two others, one 
a youthful monster not above forty feet high. 

Whether the Titans escaped from &us*8 
prison-chambers beneath our feet were taking an 
evening walk, or whether the Brocken spectre, 
accompanied by his family, had indulged himself 
with a trip to Naples; we couM not decide, but 
the spectres kept side by side with us as we 
walked on, and soon Began their old game of 
mimicry just as I remembered to have read Bf 
the Haftz giant in thdt darling of my childhood, 
t,the Hundred Wonders. The practical, optical, 
and altogether irreverential spirit of the age 
now seized on us, and urged us to make fun of 
the pogr iqpnsters by jumping and gesticulating, 
thereby compelling the ghosts to leap forty- feet 
high, and wrestle with tiie sulphurous smoke on 
which their shapes were visible.- This pheno- 


^hich their shapes were visil 
menon may tend to explain i 


vere visible.- This pheno- 
explain in some degree a 


eanons of 


ea in order 


puzzling circumstance in the recorded history of 
Old Booty, which was the origin of the “pull 
devil pull oaker** slide of the old galante-show 
lantern. It may be remembered that the captain 
of a schooner declared that he had seen the broad- 
brimmed ship chandler, under whose regimen he 
and his crew had pined, “go to the devil,** and, 
being brought before amagistrate bythe relatives 
of the deceased Quaker, supported himself by the 
testimony of his drew, who one and all deposed to 
having actually seen the Quakers image pursued 
round the crater of Stromboli by certain horned 
and tailed gentry of ominous aspect. Admitting 
the gramimvoral appendages and the identity of 
the sufferer to be the work of imagination, it is 
still difficult tp account for the optical delusion, 
unless by supposing tliat a somewhat similar com- 
bination to that described above had enabled the 
crew to witness the spectres of some men then 
actually on the mountam. The exclamation of the 
skipper, “ ^y, fhat’s old Booty !**-rexpletives 
omitted— acting on imaginations sharpened by 
tough junk and weevilly biscuit, will explain their 
conjfi(iion that they had witnessed the condign 
punishment of the purveyor of these dainties. 

An equally striking and less amusiS^appari- 
tioh was witnessed at a later period. When 
dressing, ip the calm spring mornings before the 
sea-breeze had set in, my attention had been 
often drawn to a curious appearance at the 
mouth of the volcano. Instead of tlie ordinary 
cloudy pennant which by floating landwards 
indicated fine weather, or by clinging to and 
rolling d^wfi the sea-face of the volcano gave 
token of rain, a thin rod of smoke would at times 
project perpendicularly upwards, surmounted by 
a small disk apparently' spinning round. Was, 
then, Typhoeus proposing to set up as a street 
juggler r The Terraqueous Titans of Tartarus 
would look well in the bill# If so, his skill or 
his extensive chin gave him superhuman advan- 
tages, for I have seen three and even four plates 
at once spinning on their respective sticks. 
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The mystery wae at length ctettpd up^aiid^^t 
in a manner which at first really startlmg. 
I was sitting alone on the edge of the crater, 
sketching the salidiaty precipices mrevionaly 
mentioned, as the most pietnreaqne opject then 
offered by the voleano. The utter silence of a 
calm hot noon prevailed; save my comrade (oat 
of sight somewhere) there was not a soul on the 
mountain, and the usual 8jBa*breese had either 
not set in or not reached to that height. The 
only sound which broke, or rather inteninfied, 
the silence was the occasional pant from the 
mountain followed by its harmless jet of stones, 
to which custom had rendered us so indifferent as 
thgt wc never raised our heads from our paper. 
Suddenly a wild %tid waijing sound as of tortured 
spirits filled the whole aur around and above 
me, dying gradually away through the atmo- 
sphere. T& effect on tae nerves in the midst 
of this total solitude may be fairly darned the 
reverse of agreeable. 1 rose hastily, and* went 
in search of my friend, whom I met returning to- 
wards me, equally surprised, and 1 may honestly 
say equally alarmed, with myself. Various con-* 
jectures, all equally unsatisfactory, were pro- 
pounded, when again the wild yell filled the air, 
and died out as before. It undoubtedly pro- 
ceeded from the sky, but in the vicinity of the 
central orifice, and we accordingly set ourselves 
to watch steadily the phenomena of eruption. 
Our pains were soon rewarded. The regulaf 
processowas an explosion which, from its sound, 
appeared to (originate not more than twenty or 
thirty feet below the volcano’st mouth, acqom- 
panied by a slight concussion of the ground, and 
followed in a lew seconds by the jet of stones 
and ashes. It now appeared that occasionally, 
instead of the usual shower, a huge smqkj-globe, 
filling the whole gaping mouth, was vomited 
forth, and liurled upward to a far neater heiglit 
than the stones attained. This globe appeared 
in violent agitation, which 1 can describe only 
by saying that eveiy particle of smoke seemed 
anxious to hide itself in the centre of the mass. 
In a few seconds the struggle resulted in the 


Ameijera^ teit that my pronunciation of the 
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self-rotatory motion. The formation and dis- 
appearance of the rine were accompanied by the 
impressive Wail whicn had so startled ua ; and 
further investigation convinced us that to these 
du 

spinning described above, altbojugh when close to 
the crater, as we now were,, it was difficult to 
trace the thin line of smoke representing the stick. 

The last of our experiences is worth residing, 
as it gave us as olose an insight into Vulcans 
forge as is ever granted to mortals. It was a 
fine afternoon, and the mountain was gay with 
visitors. One, an American, 1 had previously 
met at the table d’hfite of the Hotel des 
Bergues in Geneva.* At tliat time he had 
begun converaatiop by informing* me that, 
from my appearance, hq had supposed me to. be 


Haturallyl said, Just as your pronun- 
cia&on abowed me that you were American.” 
“Wdl; now?* with an air of simple wonder- 
men^ hhbw: ^ that He then went on to 
ask Qux.itOtpes in London were as handsome 
as the atom in Faria ? I confessed with some 
humility , that; shops scarcely equalled m 
briUktuW.th^^pf the JBoulevardB and the Hue 
de Bivoii.; AhV Veil ! so he had heard. In 
that case he muehoUh^^ : the 

Paris stores:were noway to be compared to the 
stores in New l^k. ; In fact, everything in 
Europe (he had ihnded at I^&vre a fortnight 
ago) seemed worn out; he had been disap- 
pointed with everything he had seen, and ex- 
pected he should be dmpnointed in everything 
he did see. 1 looked sheepishly for support 
towards Mont Blane, which was fast f^ing 
from rose-tint to ghost]y*|^y, and endeavou^ 
feebly to cover my (and l)urope*s) defeat by a 
metaphysical cobweb, as to whether he thought 
it possible for a man **to expect to be disap- 
pointed.** On recognising here in the south the 
stem critic of European institutions, I did not 
venture to bring forwtfd Vesuvius as a ch^- 
pion for the old . hemisphere, for the mountain 
was on that-day as lazy as Neapolitans are said 
to be, and as Homans really are. Not a particle 
of lava was in motion, and the Inreathings of the 
monster were like the tranquil of a medi- 
tative smoker. So remark^le, in fact, was the 
quiet, that mi ascent of the central mount was 
voted practicable, and was attempted by most of 
our party. The American went silently on in 
search of disappointment; an enthusiastic Eng- 
lishman was convinced he should find fun” up 
tliere ; the inevitable English girl was there— 
wliere is she not P If we nad had but a French 
painter to shame us all, by saving the ” jeune 
miss” from some fearful peril, the cast would 
liave been complete. The mount, though steep, 
was easy oT access, being entirely coated with soft 
black ashes, quite as hot as was agreeable, but 
offering a firm fpothpld, so that in a few minutes 
we reached the summit. ^hC scene was curious 
rather than terrific.* A narrow ridge of soft ash 
encompassed ft basin, or rather saucer— fmr it 
was apparently very shallow — ^the bottom of 
which was concealed from us by a mass of small 
pebbles glowing and shimmering with intense 
heat, blazibg with rays brilliant as diamonds and 
carbtiucles. The (effect was truly gorgeous; such, 
least, sCemed to me the proper epithet. The 
Englishman^ronounced it '*Jolh.” “Hallo! 
what’s that y why, it’s a shoe I Hei%, you chap 
— Bastonyt/ aiid, catching hold of his guide’s 
d to fish out a mysterious object 
i ten feet distant, very close to 
e stick was too shqft, “a step 
longer,” said the Homan mother, 
out to take that step, when the 
guide, wIYS^rnest gesticulations, pointed out 
the starUing^kit, that the whole jewelled floor 
—not merely an illusion 
but a veritable dancing of 
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, and is xiow, a yawning gulf, auirjroundad by crum- 
bling preqipices, wbicu have aPOttmuiatea in ilL 
compaeted masses higher even than the Funta del 
Fajo, whicsh for many years has been the highest 
p^ak. Lava-streams now now-r-when they 
at^ all— not from the crater^ but from the base of 
the cone ; and the mephitic fissures which lately 
opened at the foot pf the mountain near the sea,, 
seem to point tp a time when a further ehcroach<- 
ment to seaward bn the part of the Yolcano shall 
take place, and the present Vesuvius be left au 
empty shell, like Somma, thoiSolfatara, or the 
mob of namdeas Vplcituoes which crowd the> 
gigantic base of Etha. 


each separate pebble. The mass of inatt^ 
stood upon notlung, and we were actually on thb 
edge of the bottoniless pit ! , Even our energetic 
friend was calmed, and made no further attempt; 
to draw from its dread idjONole vrhat, if it ^werp 
really a shoe, must, haye^ been either the glass, 
slipper of Cinderelm, by the brass one of 
Empedocles, for no mbrpieat^^^ and pm^ih 
could endure that vitrifying heat, j •, . - i , ; 

“ By Jove I Isn’t it like beer f” said a yoloe 
at my side. The national simile was, not ill 
chosen^^ih^ heaving of the mass of glowing 
embers, and the slight; cracks which from time to i 
time permitted the escape of gas, were strikingly | 
like the movemen^. observable in the scum pt S ! 

fermenting vat. The feeling of insecurity, and ! , . * 

thccousciousness that we ^ere there upon very! THE UNCOMMERCflAL TRA"jP)LLEB. 
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uncertain suficrance, mduced us to retreat fiund | 
the party were at various stages of the descent, 
when we received a fearful warning that tlie 
patience of the^ mountam liad been tested too 




those who, seated below, were watching our 
descent, caused us all to look upward. The 
scene was frightful; The whole sky Seemed 
filled with fiery projectiles of all sizes and 
of fantastic shapes. Even at that moment I 
distinctly rememoer thinking how like one mass 
was to a Hansom : — a sort of visible embodiment 
of Mr. Carlyle’s holocaust of all the gigs in 
creation. It was. the affair of a moment. In- 
stinctively I threw myself down, so as in some 
degree to shelter the little girl wlio was with me, 
when, right, left, in front, behind, came theham- 
nier-like blows of the falling stones — a howl- 
ing Neapolitan tumbled against and over us — a 
number of red-hot balls bounded past us—and we 
were safe. I rose to my feet and looked round. 
The American and a comrade were plunging ra- 


pidly down the slope, closely pursued by a huge 
blazing rock which ricocheted past in terrible 
proximity to their Hying forms. 1 hope, this time 
at all events, the American’s disappomtment was 
an agreeable one. The enthusiastic Englishman 
was binding up his hand, at once bruised and 
burnt by a stone, while, another had lamed him, 
though not seriooslyr Jilis thought was to 
offer a ‘'skewdy” (meai^ a^sendo) to any one 
who would ascend and bring down tiie young lady 
who was still on the edge of the pit^s mouth. 
But his good-natured energy was needless ; her 
guide, a steady old hiand,^a purposely kept his 
ground, wisely judging that trom falling stones 
there was no escape, while b/ slaying at the 
summit they avoided the dangers of the 
\ glad to 1 

cheaply, antf warned by the strong 
received, not tb pry too closely m 
secrets. My story must stop here, 
to describe merely the preliminar 
not the grand performance which 
months later, accompanied with 
which shook all the seaboard of 
transcends my graphic skill. 

Since that time, Vesuvius has u 
changes, ominous of appro a 


It came, into my mind that 1 would recal in 
these, notes a few of the many hostelries 1 have* 
rested *at in the course of myjeuraeyB; and, 
indeed, I had taken up my pen for the purpose, 
when I was bafiled by an accidental circumstance. 
Tc. was the having to leave off, to wish the 
owner of a certain bright face that looked in at 
my door, ‘‘many happy returns of the day.” 
Thereupon a new thought came into my mind,, 
driving its predecessor out, and I began to recal 
— instead of Inns>->the birthdays that I have put 
up at, on my way to this present sheet of paper. 

I can very well remember being taken out to 
visit some peach-faced creature m a blue sash, 
and shoes to coixespond, whose life I supposed to 
consist entirely of birthdays. Upon seed-cake, 
sweet wine, and shining presents, that glorified 
young person seemed to me to be exmusivelv 
reared. At so early a stage of my^ travels did 1 
assist a^he aniiivei sary ol her nativity (and be- 
come enamoured of her), that I had not yet ac- 
quired the recj>ndite knowledge that a birthday is 
the common property of all who are bom, but sup- 
posed it to be a special gift bestowed by the 
lavourii^ Heavens on that one distinguished 
infant, j^ere was no other company, ana w'o sat 
in a shady bowciC-uuder a table, as my better 
(or worse) knowledge leads me to believe— and 
were regaled - with saccharine 8ubstanc|ra, 
liqiudc, until it was time to part. A 
powder was administered to me next.morning, 
and I was wretched. On the wholje^ pretty 
accurate foreshadowing of my more '^atore ex- 
periences in such wise! ■ - 

Then came the time vmen, inscj^ifO^le from 
onefs ownbirthdi^, was a certain s^i^e of merit, 
a consciousness of well-earned distiubtioh. When 
I regarded my birthday as a graoefilji achievement 
of my own, a monument of my pe|i^verance, in- 
dependence, and good sense, redofuiding greatly 
to my honour. This was at about the penoa when 
Pljmpia Squires became involve m the anni- 
versary. Olympia was most beau^l (of course). 


The crater has lost mu( 


on 

_ issolutioh. 
picturesquenes!^ 


pijmpia Squires became involve m the anni- 
versary. Olympia was most beau^l (of course), 
end I iQvedher to that degree, wt I used to be 
obliged to get out of niy uttle^led in the night, 
expressly to exclaim to So]itide, “0, Olympia 
Souires I** Visiona of Olvmiu clothed entirelv 


Squires r. , Visions of Olyim^ clothed entirely 
in sage-green, from which I infer a defectivdy 
educated taste on the part of her respected 
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the remotest intention of sending any of these 
letters; but to write them» and after a few days 
tear them up, had been a sublime occupation. 
Sometimes, I had begun " Honoured Madam. I 
thi^ that a lady mfted with those powers of 
observation which Iknow you to possess, and en^: 
dowed with those womanly symj^thies with the 
young and ardent which it were more than 
heresy to doubt, can scarcely have failed to 
discover that 1 love your adorable daughto,- 
deeply, devotedly” In less buoyant states otl 
mind T"* had begun, “Bear with me, Dear 
Madam, bear with a daring wretch who is 
about to make a surprising confession to’ 
you, wholly unanticipated by yourself, and | 
which he oeseeches you to commit to the 
flames as soon as you have become aware to 
what a towering height his mad ambition sod^.” 
At other times— periods of profound mental de- 
pression, when She had gone out to balls where 
1 was not — the draft todk the affecting forimof a 
paper to be left on my table after mv departure 
to the confines of the globe. As tW : “ For 
Mrs. Onowenever, these lines when the hand 
that traces them shall be far away. * 1 could 
not bear the daily torture of hopelessly loving | 
the dear one whom T will not name. Broiling | 
on the Coast of Africa, or congealing on the 
shores of Greenland, I am far far better there 
than here.” (In this sentiment my cooler indg- 
ment perceives that the family of the beloved 
object would have most completely concurred.) 
^‘If I ever emerge from obscurity, and my name 
is ever heralded oy Eame, it will be for her dear 
sake. If 1 ever amass Odd, it will be to pour 
it at her feet. Should 1 on the other hana be- 
come the prey of Ravens ” I doubt if I 

ever quite made up my mind what was to be 
done in that affecting case ; I tried, “ then it is 
better so;” but not feeling convinced that it 
would be better so, I vacillated between leaving 
all else blank, which looked expressive and bleak, 
or windingtup with “ Farewell !” 

This fictitious correspondence of mine is to 
blame for the foregoing digression. 1 was about 
to pursue the statement that«on my twenty-first 
birthday I gave a partyf and She was there. It 
was a beautiful party. • There wep not a single 
animate or inanimate object connected with it 
{except the company and myseli) that I had 
ever seen before. Everything was hired, and 
the mercenaries in attendance were profound 
strangers to me. Behind a door, in the crumby 
part of the night when wine^tisses were to 
found in une^ected spots, f spoke to Her-*- 
spoke out tq Her. What ^sea, Ltaimot as a 
man of honour reveal. Site was bfi angelical 
gentleness, but a word was mentioiwd— a short 
and dreadful word of three letters beginning 
virith a B—which, as I remarked at ihe moment, 
“scorched my brain.” She went away soon 
afterwards, and when the hollow thitog (though 
to be sure it was no fault of theirsm^rsed, 1 
issued forth, with a dissipated scoipr, and, as 1 
mentioned expressly to him. “ sou£t fiblivion.” 
It was fdimd, with a dreadfuURa^he in it, 
but it didn’t la8| ; for, in shaming light of 


next day’s noon, I raised my heavy Iread in bed, 
looking back to the birthdays behind me, and 
tracking the circle by which 1 had ^t round, 
after all, to the bitter, powder and the wretched- 
ness again. 

This reactionary powder (taken so largely by 
the human race tHat I am inclined to regard it 
as the Universal Medicine once sought for in 
Ladboratories) is capable of being made up in 
another form for birthday use. Any bodjr’s long- 
lost brother will do ill to turn up on a birthday. 
If I had a long-lost brother^ 1 should know 
beforehand that he would prove a tremendous 
fraternal failure if he appointed to rush into my 
arms on my birthday* The first Magic Lantelii 
I ever saw, was secretly and elaborately planned 
.to be the great effect of e very juvpnile birth- 
day; but it wouldn’t act, andats images were 
dim. My experience of adult birthday Magic 
Lanter^is piay possibly have been unfortunate, 
but has certainly been similar, 1 hate an illus- 
trative birthday in my eye : a birthday of my 
friend Flipfield, whose birthdays had long be^ 
remarkable as social successes. There bad been 
nothing set or formal about them; Flipfield 
having been accustomed merely to say, two or 
three days before, “ Don’t forget to come and 
dine, old boy, according to custom don’t 
know what he said to the ladies he invited, but 
I may safely assume it not to have been “ old 
girk” Those were delightful gatherings, and 
were enjoyed by all participators. In fin evil 
hour, a long-lost brother of Flipfield’s came to 
light foreign pfirts. Where he had been hidden, 
or what he naa been doing, I don’t know, for 
Flipfield vaguely informed me that he had 
turned up “ on the banks of the Ganges”— speak- 
ing of Ivm as if he had been washed ashore. 
The Long-lost was coming home, and Flipfield 
made an unfortunate calculation, based on the 
welkknown regularity of the P. and O. Steamers, 
that matters might be so contrived as that 
the Long-lost shoal'd appear in the nick of 
time on his (Flipfield’s) birthday. Delicacy 
commanded that"' I slmuld repress the gloomy 
anticip^ions with which my soul became fraught 
when 1 heard|,of this plan. The fatal day ar- 
riv|d,mnd we assembled in force. Mrs. Plip- 
field senior formed an interesting feature in the 
^oup, with a blue-veined miniature of^the late 
Mr. FHpfield round her neck, in an oval, re- 
sembling a tart from the ji^astrycook’s : his hair 
powdexira, imd the bright buttons on his coat, 
evidently very like. She was accompanied by 
Miss Flipfield, the eldest of lier numerous 
family, who held her pocket-hondkerphief to 
her braom in a majestic manner, and 'spoke 
to all o£«U 5 (none of us had ever seen her be- 
fore), in pious and condoning tones, of all the 
quarrels that had taken place in the family, from 
her infancy^wliich must have been a long time 
ago— down to that hour. The Long-lost did 
not appear. Dinner, half an hour later than 
usual, was announced, and still no Long-lost. 
We sat down to table. The knife and fork of 
the Long-lost made a vacuum in Nature, and 
when the difimpagne came round for the first 
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time, Eiipfield gave him up for the day, and on which he had stamped his way, with all his 
had them removed. It was then that the might and main, to his present position. It is 
Long-lost gained the height of his popularity needless to add that Flipfield’s great birthday 
with the company; for my own part, 1 felt con- went by the board, and that he was a wreck 
vinced that 1 loved him dearly. Flipdeld’s when I pretended at parting to wish him many 
dinners are perfect, and he is the easiest and ha^y returns of it* 

best of entertainers. Dinner went on brilliantly, There is anotlmr Class of birthdays at which I 
and the more the Long-lost didn’t come, the have so fnecpimiUy assisted, that L may assume 
more comfortable we and the more highly such birthdays to be pretty well known to the 
we thought of him. Flipfield’s own man (who human race.. My friend Mayday’s birthday is 
hasaregardfor me) was in the act of struggling an example. Tne^ guests have no knowledge 
with an ignorant stipendiary, to wrest from him of one another except on that one day In the 
the wooden leg of a Guinea-fowl which he was year, and are annually terrified for a week by 
pressing on my acceptaned^ and to substitute a the prospect of meeting one another again. 
sli(^ of the breast, when a lining at the door- There is a fiction among u| that we nave 
bell suspended tlys strife. I looked round me, uncommon reasons for being particularly lively 
' perceivq^ tiie sudden pallor which 1 knew and spirited on the -occasion, whereas deep 
own visage rei(paled, reuected in the faces of despondency is iio phrase for the expression of 
company. Elipfteld hurriedly excused him- our feelings. But the wonderful feature of the 
went out, was absent for about a ^inute or case is, that we are in tacit accordance to avoid 
, and then re-entered with the LoDg4ost. the subject — ^to keep it at far off as possible, as 
beg to say distinctly that if the stranger long as possible-^nd to talk about anything else, 
brought Mont Blanc with him, or had come rather tnan the joyful event. I may'even go so 
iided by a rotinne of eternal snows, he could’ far as to assert that there is a dumb compact 
have chilled the circle to the marrow in a among us that we will pretend that it is not 
e efficient manner. Embodied Failure sat Mayday’s birthday. A mysterious and gloomy 
ironed upon the Long-lost’s brow, and per- Being, who is said to have gone to school with 
sd him to his Long-lost boots. In vain Mrs. Mayday, and who is so lank and lean that he 
)ficld senior, opening her arms, exclaimed, seriously impugns the Dietary of the establish- 
y Tom !” and pressed his nose against the mentatwhichthey were jointly educated, always 


, and pen 
my own 


perceivq^ tlie sudden pallor which 1 knew 
3WU visage reiicaled, reuected in the faces of 


1 beg to say distinctly that if the stranger 
had brought Mont Blanc with him, or had come 
attended by a rotinne of eternal snows, he could’ 
not have chilled the circle to the marrow in a 
more efficient manner. Embodied Failure sat 
enthroned upon the Long-lost’s brow, and per- 
vaded h im to his Long-lost boots. In vain Mrs. 
Flipficld senior, opening her arms, exclaimed, 
« jyfy iponi !” and pressed his nose against the 


counterfeit presentment of his other parent. In 
vain Mies Elipfield, in the first transports of 
this re-union, showed him a dint upon her 
maidenly cheek, and asked hiim if he remem- 
bered when he did that with the bellows P We, 
the bystanders, were overcome, but overcome 
by the palpable, undisguisable, utter, and total 
break-down of the Long-lost. Nothing he 
could have done would have set him right with 
us but his instant return to the Ranges. In 
the very same moments it became established 
that' the feeling was reoiprocab and that the 
Long-lost detested us. When a friend of the 


friend of the 


family (not myself, upon my honour), wishing 
to set things going again, asked him, while he 
partook of soup— asked turn with an amiability 
of intention beyond all praise, but yith a weak- 
ness of execution open to defeat— what kind of 
river he considered the Ganges, the Long-losl, 
scowling the friendof the family over his spoon, 
as one of an abhorrent race, replied, *'Why a river 
of water, I suppose,” agd spooned his soup into 
himself with a mtdignaucy of hand and eye that 
blighted the amiable questioner. Not an opinion 
could be elicited from the Long-lost, in unison 
with the sentiments of any intuvidual present. 
He contradicted Enfield dead, before he bad 
eaten his salmon. He had no idea— or ^ected 
to have no idear— that it was his brother’s birtlr- 
day, and on the communication of that interest- 
ing fact to him, me^l^ely wanted to make him out 
four years older than he was. He* was an anti- 
pathetical being, with a peculiar power and gift 
of treading on everyJ)ody’s tenderest place. 
They talk in America of a man’s ^'Pjatform.” 
1 should describe the Platform of the Long-lost, 
as a Piatform composed of other people’s corns, 


leads us, as I may say, to the block, by laying 
his grisly band on a decanter and begging us to 
fill our glasses. The devices and pretences that 
I have seen put in practice to defer the fatal 
moment, and to interpose between this man and 
bis purpose, are innumerable. I have known 
desperate guests, when they saw the grisly hand 
approaching the decanter, wildly to begin, with- 
out any antecedent whatsoever, ” Tiiat reminds 
I me—” and to plunge into long stories. When 
I at last the hand and the decanter come together, 

I a shudder, a palpable perceptible shudder, goes 
round tbe table. We receive the reminder that 
it is Mayday’s birthday, as if it were the anni- 
versary of some profound disgrace he had under- 
gone, and we soimht to comfort him. And when 
we have drunk Mayday’s heaAb, and wished him 
many happy returns, W9 are seized for some 
moments w\|tha giiastly bliiheness, an unnatural 
levity, as if we ^ere in the first flushed reaction 
of having undergone a surgical operation. 

Birthdays of ^iis species have a public as well 
as a private phase. My “boyhood’s home,” 
Dgllborough, presents a cose in point. An Im- 
mortal Somebody was wanted in Duliborougb, to 
dimple for a day the stagnant fa(m of the 
waters ; he was rather wanted by DuUborough 
generally, and much wanted by the principal 
hotel-keeper. * . The County history was looked 
up for a loca^y Immortn. Somebody, but the 
registered Duilborough ^voiudes were all No- 
bemies. In tHs state, of ihings, it is hardly ne- 
cessary tc^^ord that Duliborough did what 
every man dcM when he wants to write a book 
or Oliver a le^ure, and is provided with all the 
materials excep{^.i!<«ubject. It fell back upon 
Shakespeare. 
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No sooner was it resolved t<>celel>rate Sliako- 
speare’s birthday in Dnliboroo^, than the po- 
pularity of the immortal b^d b^kme surprising. 
You might hare supposed the drst edition of 
his works to have b^p ; pnUi^hed last week, 
and enthusiastio Dull^rimgh to have got. hidf 
through them. (I dpubt, by the way, whether it 
had ever done half that, but this is a priya^ 
opinion.) A young gentleman with a'8diti^t«. 
the retention of whidi for two years hadVen? 
feebled^ his mind and luidermined his knees, 

gained flesh. Portraits of Shalespeare ^loke 
out in the book-shop windows, and our principal 
artist painted a ll^rge original portrait m.oils.ibr 
the decoration of the dining-room. It was not in 
the least like any of the other portraits, and Was 
exceedinglyadMred,theheadheingmuo]hs^6llen. 
At the Institution, the DebatingSociety discussed 
the new question. Was there sufficient ground for 
supposing that the InfmortsI Sh^espeare ever 
stole deer? This was indignantly aecided by 
an overwhelming majority in the negative ; inr 
deed, there was but one vote on the Fdacbing 
side, and that was the vote of the orator who 
bad undertaken to advocate it, and who became 
cmite an obnoxious character — particularly to 
the Dullborough roughs,” who %verc about as 
well informea on the matter as most other 
people. Distinguished speakers were invited 
down, and very nearly came (but not quite). 
Subscriptions were opened, and committees 
sat, ana it would have been far from a popular 
measure in the height of the excitement, to' 
have lold Dullborough tliat it whsn’t Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon. Yet, after all these prepa^ 
rations, when the great festivity’ took places 
and the portrait, elevated aloft, surveyed the 
company as if it were in danger of springing a 
mine of intellect and blowing itself np, it did 
undoubtedly luippen, according to the inscrutable 
mysteries of things, that nobod/Hsould be in- 
duced, not to say to touch upon Shakespeare, 
but to come withiii a mile of him, until the 
crack speaker of Dullborough rose to.propose the 
immortal memory. WhichMie did with the per- 
plexing and astonisbme result tliat before he had 
repeated the great name half a 4ozen times, or 
had been upon his legs as many minutes, he was 
a^led with a general shout of ^‘Questiou !” i 


THi* SOUP 'question. 

Wb eat and driSc at once wlien we itim 
that is to say, we supply at once the di^y waste 
of solids and of fluids. Eating and drinking are 
two names for the one act of feeding. Soup is 
above the arbitrary distinction between rood 
that IS thin and food that is thic|* 'We jrink 
water, we porridge. But soup we eat, and 
soup we drink, soup we tiAe^ and loup we have. 
It 18 the greater that contains the cqn- { 

tains all sorts of meat, soup cont|^u also vege- 
tables of every kindy soup conUms pepper and 
salt andall condiments, soupipM^ water, and I 
soup ofte^ contains wine.y^up is meat and a ; 


great deal more, vegetables and a great deal 
more, the refreshing draught and a great deal 
mo^ ; at once the whet and satisfaction to tlie 
appetite, . It is the elixir of life, rich creative 
essence of man’s flesh and blood. Always upon 
^ndition that it be good soup. 

Good catholic victual should contain not 
merely one or of the constituents of solid 
. humanity, but as nearly as possible all of them, 
many as they are, eud soup can do that. Let 
the chemist whisper to the cook, and every ete- . 
ment of man’s substantial fife can be provided 
in this palatable brew, that has the very name 
of deglutition given "to it, as a thing "not to 
be conceived apart from the enjoyment of it^'as 
that which we sup or swallw. In tViclif’s 
Bible, death is said to be not swallowed, but 
SQ^ed or supen up in victoryi 
Hut some of the old Germans, like Geheim- 
rath ^oj^anii of Halle, sad^ with regret the 
soup-eating of their countrymen. Soup, they 
smu— warm soup— is expanded with hot air, it 
, fiends the stomach, it dilates the gastric 
juice. If you must eat soup, take it for supper, 
out don’t ffil your stomach with it, and then 
drop into it salt meat, tough reUshes, sauer- 
kraut, and over-baked solids. Soup has posses- 
sion of the stomach, and soup cannot digest 
them. Nonsense, said the German householder, 
who took his couple of plates of soup as preface 
to a savoury substantial dmner. Nonsense, l6ok 
at the French, how they make everything into 
soups, and flourish thereupon. Ah, yes, replied 
the t warning doctors j look at the French, in- 
deed ; but they almost live on Ihcir soups, and 
have accordingly soup-eating stom^lis. They 
don’t want such masses of hard stimulating 
food aa we hungry Germans do, and French 
g^tric juice isn’t equal to the digestion of such 
victuals. Ogee soup-eaters, always soup-cat crs. 
Tlie elderly Frenchman who should put a pound 
of German sausage into his stomach, woula have 
to go down with it into his grave, unless it were 
extricated by an operation. Avoid soup, ye 
fuU blooded, saicl, also, the German Golicimrath, 
for it makes rich blood very fast, and you’ll soon 
have excess (^f it. German gastric juice is very 
g^pd^and strong, and it wahts something tough 
and hard at mid-day, to occupy it well, and keep 
.it out of mischief. That is the true^ theory of 
Muer-kraut and sausage. Without some such 
' inward bolstering, every /nan would be devoured 
his own atomaoh m course of time. The 
German people would disappear, and there 
.would remain covering the ground, like leeches 
iu a tropical forest, millions of hungry stomachs 
gaping for their food. The Geheimrath Hof- 
mann recommended tough hard meat for dinner, 
and a lump of butter sent after it to grease its 
passage out of the stomach, when the strong 
Gefman gastric juice had sdi^d with it. Some- 


thiug to that effebt. is the old theory of butter 
after diimer,< but the theory of after-dinner 
cheese is wholly diffei^t. The practice of 
cheese after dinner be^ in the opiniem that 
cheese stopped at the entrance of the sjtmacli. 
The final proce of ohbese was the stopper put 
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into tlie retort wh3e its contents were under- 
going an alchemical digestion and phange. 

But what soups can they make who add 
borage and chiokoiy to chicKen broth, make a 
beer soup of powdered bread and b^r with 
cumin-seeds, a couple of egga, and a bit of butte^ 
or of beer and milk equally mixed wiQi yoBr of 
egg and batter ? Who make a soup stock of meal 
fried brown in butter, who make soup with help 
of butter and egg, with water, milk,' or butter- 
milk, out of green grapes, gtated chem, or 
parsley-roots? !!ll^o or three em, a bit of 
Duttsr, and an onion, with plenty Oi hpt water, 
will make a family soup* orer wliicb /ihmiy a 
Gcgman peasant has said jprace with true iha^s- 
giving before cutting hm bread'^ into it, and 
accounting him'i^lf weU fed. The ir^nious 
• Count Rumford— ,so true to principles that he 
wore in winter a* white hat and wliite coat to 
economise the heat of his person by saving the 
ditferenc^f radiation between white aiM blSck-* 
tells us, 9 his essay on Food, that after an ex- 
perience of more than five years in feeding the 
poor at Munich, during which time every ex^ 
periment was made that could be devised, in 
choice of articles and in their combinations and 
proportions, it was found that the cheai)cst, 
most savoury, and most nourishing food that 
could be procured, was a soup composed of 
pearl barley, peas, potatoes, cuttings of fine 
wheaten bread^ vincuar, salt, and water in cer- 
tain prqportions; Tlie pearl barley was first 
boiled in the water, then the peas were added, 
and the boiling continued over % gentle fire for 
about two hours ; then the peeled potatoes ^ere 
added, and the boiling went on for another hour, 
with frequent stirring to reduce the mixture to 
one uniform pulp ; vmegar and salt were added 
last, and the mixture was then, immediately 
before being served, poured on the cuttings of 
bread. The bread, used at Munich Was the stale 
unsaleable bread given by the bakers. The 
staler, the better, it was found. For, staleness 
makes some mastication necessary, and mastica- 
tion seems ve^ powerfully to assist iu the pro- 
moting of digestion. It likewise prolongs, the 


can give.- It has little or no teste in itself but 
when mte<id with other ingredienis which are 
savoury, ft renders them peculiarly mteful to 
the ' It is a maxim as andelit, I believe, 
as the Hippocr^ that ^whatever 

piteses nourishes ;* and I have often 


nad ri^n fp tUnk it perfectly just. Could it 
oe cleai^ly fttemtainea and demonstrated, it 
would tend^ to pteeo cookery in a much more re- 
spectable 8ituif£lpn among the arts than it now 
holds/- A^eultorists, it is urged, have found 
how, in the feeding even of cattle, j;)iourishing 
power is incased by dookery. ** There is some 
undiscovered sectet ofnatureinall this,*’ Count 
Rumford said^ ** and it seems to me te be more 
than probable that the numlmr of inhabitants 


moling of digestion. It likewise prolongs, the 
enjoyment of eatins^a matter in itself of great 
importance. The sdbwandc of such^oup i^aoh 
person, bread included, was about a j^Uga agd; 
a quarter, .and this proved to bo a sumiuent meal 
for a healthy person, though it oonteined ^y. 
six ounces of solid matter. Even from this the 
potatoes might be onjftted, leaving less than 
five ounces of solid, but the barley was, of aU 
its ingredients, the most essential. sub- 

stitute,” says the philosopher, “that I could 
ever find for it among all the varieties*of corn 
and pulse of the growth of Europe, ever pro- 
duced half the effect ; that te to the 

nourishment at the same expense. Biudey may, 
therefore, be considered as the rice of Great 


who may be supported, in any oountiy upon its 
teten^ produce,' depends almost as mnen upon 
the state of the art of cookery as upon that of 
i^^ulture.” Now the cook apj^roaches nearest 
to the poet, the true maker or original producer, 
when ms soul is expressed in soup. He is a 
Shakespeare of the kitchen who, mastering the 
subtleties of anim^d nutrition, and penetratmg as 
by inspiration to the deepest mysteries of food, 
can produce new forms in infinite diversity of pa- 
datable soup that feeds flesh, bone, and nerve. 

Ail food should be vdky pzdatable, and nothing 
is easier than, by flavouring a tasteless basis, to 
make soup very grateful to the taste* Nothing, 
also^ can be cheaper. By reduemg indefinitely 
the steeof the flavouring particles, they are 
made to act upon the palate over a wide surface, 
and if we can only prevent a soup thus flavoured, 
say with a morsel of meat, frombemg swallowed 
too soon, ail by mixing it with some hard taste- 
less substance, such as morsels of bread toasted 
dry, which compel mastication, the enjoyment 
of eating may be very much prolonged. Enjoy- 
ments of life are few to the poor ; eating was 
meant to be a common pleasare, 'and is unwhole- 
some when iUs unpleasant. Even the glutton 
is the better lor it, if he can be shown how to 
gormandise for two hours upon two ounces of 
meat. Count Rumford was led to consider this 
subject, by observing, when he was with their 
how the gormandising Bavarian soldiers 
were stout, strong, and hqjilthy upon twopence a 
(tey, or but haH their pay, spent for the food of 
each. For*thls. money they not only throve on 
savoury food, but procured themselves, to a sur- 
prising degree, the prolonged pleasure of eating. 

The first soup contrivd! by Gouit Rumford for 
the Mtmich House o£[ndastry, of pearlbarley and 
peas without potaxoes, cost a.triflo more than a 
third of fipenny for each of one thousand two hun- 
dred persons fed, including payment o&cooks and 
all expenses of the kitchen. This cost was reduced 
by the introduction of potatoes. But against 
potatoes prejudice was so strong, that they were, 
at first smuggled into a secret chamber and 
there boiled bite a pulp, which contained no evi- 


tluokens a vast ouantity of water, and, as i sup- 
pose, prepaj^ it for /decomposition, It also 

f ives the soup into which it enters as*aii mgro- 
lent a degree of richness which nothing else 


deuce of. theteidentity,before they were carried 
into the ptboc kitchen and mixed with the soup. 
The wonder fur improvement of the soup was ap- 
plauded so loudly, that at test the secret was dis- 
closed', and thO pdtalb^sgot the creditdue to them. 
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Made then with one proportion of pearl barley 
and one of oeas to four of potatoes, bread; salt, 
vine^, ana water as before^ the cost of each 
portion of soup was reduced to a farthing ; or, | 
strictly, the cost was ferty>one farthings^ for 
forty dinners. The same soup in London would 
now cost, perhaps, a halfpenny a pint. A moiflfal 
of strong w,ell-flavourea cheese grated and 
sprinkled over this'soup adds to its relish. H 
any meat, or salt fish, or other such favouring 
matter be added, it should be cut, after boiling, 
into [fieCus as small even as barleycorns, for the 
diffusion of its fiavonr, and all boiling should be 
very gentle, and all coppers would be the better 
for having double bottoms. In the Munich 
kitchen it was found that six hundred pints of 
soup could be made with only forty-four^unds 
of pine wood, for the philosopher attenaed not 
more carefully to the economy of food than , to 
the economy of fuel, of which commonly one- 
half is wasted that fs burnt in every kitcben. ' 
Eor the cheapest soup he can suggest. Count 
Rumford^s receipt is, Take of water eight 
gallons, and, mixing it with five pounds oi 
barley-meal, boil it to the consistency of a 
thick jelly. Season it with salt, pepper, vine- 
gar, sweet herbs, and four red herring 
pounded in a mortar. Instead of bread, aad 
five pounds of Indian com made into samp, 
stir together with a ladle, and serve up in por* 
tions of twenty ounces.^’ Samp is Indian com 
deprived of its husks by ten or twelve hours^ 
soaking in water and wood-ashes,, the kernels 
being mterwards simmered for a couple of days, 
until they swell to a great size and Wst. The 
proper cost of a portion of this soup and samp 
would be something less than the third of a| 
penny, if the Indian com were obtained at its i 
fair price of five farthings a pound. ’ ; 

Tnere was lately left with . us " for con- 
scientious cofisideratiou,*' together with a news- 
paper cutting in evidence that d^ath by starva- 
tion is no unknown horror amidst the wealth 
of London, a small packet of greasy powder, 
labelled Count Kumford’s Soup improved.” 
The benevolent idf a was, that in all impoverisl^ 
districts there should be sold such packets pro- 
fessing to give the stlbstance o^ a pint of good | 
soup for a halfpenny. We consctentiously fol- 1 
lowed the directions, which were simply to boil 
for three nunutes in a pint of water over a 
moderate firj|. The yesnlt was a thin brown 
liquid, by no'means ps^ta^. We boiled on for 
twenty.minutes, stirring mdRTaasiduopsly, for^l^he 
powder had a suspicious resemblance to a h^f- 
penny-worth of groats seasoned with a dash of 
meat grehse, ana a sprinkling of carawjfiy^eds. 
But the soup, though improved by more ooiling, 
did not thicken, and altnough one might con- 
ceive it welcome to one perisning from iiunger, 
starvation must, we thought, have set in very de- 
, cidedly before any one comd be persuaded to gulp 
down a pint of it. The dry groats oC w^ch gruel is 
.^1^1 or Indian meal, inignt, of cq^urse, cunningly 
: .;piixea with pea-nowder,bumt onion, dried celery, 
/'A pinch of aried and poumbd hemng, Or other 
:^heap flavoui^gs, be so^ in halfpenny packets, 


which would make a pint of thin but whole- 
some brown soup-flavoured gruel, and the honest 
manufacture and sale of such soup-powders 
would, as our correspondent rightly feels, be of 
unquestionable advantage to tlie very poor. 

But it is hard to Say who should despair of 
food who can compass the three requisites for 
soup-makiug— fire, water, and an iron pot. In 
this noble form of soup, cookery seems actually 
to create food. The waste bread and scrapings 
of the rolling-pin and pasteboard, the refuse 
cabbage-leaves and stalks,^ and' turnip-parings> 
pca-sbells, and discarded outside bits of ce- 
lery, the rind of bacon, fish-bones, and the mcat- 
boucs of London, would, rightly economised in 
every house, feed a small ara.y of poor. There 
should be no kitchen idtboiit its pot-au-feu* 
constantly simmering, into which is cast, not 
without strict regard to cleanliness, every re- 
jected sgrap that contains nourishment, ana out 
of which can be drawn daily liquor oi^bfe, which 
a slight touch of the cook’s skill fhakes into 
palatable soup either for the household itself, or 
for the poorer households that are brought 
into A right social relation with its inmates. 
In the Crimea, before English soldiers knew 
how to torn their food to account, every knot 
of Trench privates had its pot-au-feu, or black 
pot, into which the men clubbed to throw 
their inferior rations with what few vegetables 
they could get, and even sorrel and nettles 
gathered on the spot: thus getting quarts of 
good soup and savoury stews out of the most 
unpromismg ^materials. When poor Soyer> 
who taught some of this lesson to us in the 
Crimea, and^ well understood, with all his 
^pleasant vanities, the highest social function 
of a cook, went to instruct the Irish, he found 
! very unwilling pupils. They said, " It’s making 
pigs of uspbe is, to tell us to stew offal and 
scrapings.” And yet, how nourishing and pa- 
latable IS the food thus scorned. 

Look at the sturdy Norman peasant who is 
half built out of cabbage soup. You sec in his 
poor cottage the clean brass soup-pan filled with 
iresh water from the spring, and kept under a 
close wickeg cover that looks like a flat beehive. 
A string from the cover pllses through a pulley 
I on the ceiling, and the other end hangs ready to 
I the hand of the housewife when she shreds her 
cabbage-leaves and other vegetables. By a pull 
at the string she lifts tl^ cover as she tosses the 
cut leaves into her pah, then dropping it imme- 
diately, to keep the flies and dust out of the 
food. The bright soup-pan remains under the 
basket (iintil it is placed over the Arc, and when 
the soup is made, it is replaced under the same 
cover^ntil the soup is served on the table. In 
no duke’s kitchen is there a nicer sense of clean- 
liness.. Now, many A strong fellow eats nothing 
but this soup and l»ead. After the cabbage 
has been boiled some time, there are added a few 
bits of bread and onion fried in butter or fat. 
Or, the good Norman hqusewife begins with the 
grease and onions, adds the cabbage and water, 
boils for a long time^ and throws m the bread 
just before se^^ing. 
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By our sea-shore, we might imitate the Nor- and I wMl tell your honour.*’ To the magis- 
man method of reducing little white fish in trate’s private ear she accordingly conBded that 
the stew-pot with a few herbs into a sort of she and her children were liying on salted slugs, 
water souchi called bouillabaise, which is capital She had seen them giyen to a young man in 
eating, cools into a clear and yery firm jelly, and, Ireland sick of consumption, and he tt^ye and 
if kept hot, with water added, remains good for got quite fat upou them. When destitute, she 
a long time. Of all this, and of much else in thought that what had been so good for him 
Erendi cottage cookery, delightful accounts^ will might feed her children. First, she tried them 
be found in a couple of recent yolumes entitled fresh, and finding that the children throye, she 
Life in Normandy, showing how a genial and took to salting Ihem. Her way was to drop them 
accomplished Highland laird, now dead, made into boiling water, and afterwards lay them with 
himself at home^ the Bay of Oancale, and salt in a cask. She and her .childrcnh'ad pre- 
cleverly observed and recorded what he saw pared two casks full, which had fed them ail the 
with an especial eye to the better feeding of winter, and the cask now seized contained the 
thfi poor in his own laUd, for was suggested remainder of her store. The poor woman’s secret 
that ingenious foreign devices and engines for was kept from the constables, but told to a few 
ensnaring, g;rowing, and gathering food, and for iieighbouring gentry, who subscribed thatv the 
making it eatable, might be so described as to wioo^ might in luture not want bread, 
benefit the poor at home, whose single disb of A Norman landlady was asked wlietlier the 
potatoes might easily be varied at a sigall^st.” people in her part of the world ever ate snails ? 
It was argued that a good cheap dinner at '*Yes,” she said, ‘*thet are sometimes used 
home would tempt a poor man from bad dear here, but only as a medicine. In La Vendee, 
drink abroad, and that a poor Scotchman’s wi^ and some other narts of France, they are eaten 
might be tajigbt to do that which poor wives do (the Lord defena me!) from taste. When my 
elsewhere. Enlivening the execution of his main husband was on service in the army, he was a 
purpose with a pleasant setting of the incidents sous-offider, and was caterer for their mess, 
of life in Normandy, the Scotohlaird made a broth Among the sous-offioiers there was a sergeant 
of a book, w;holesome victual and good entertain- who belonged to La Vendee, with whom be had 
meut, as all wholesome victual ought to be. a quarrel, and they fought with sabres. Their 
A curious passage in this gentleman’s expe- dispute was about snails, for this man would 
rience, hacked by what he was told in Nor- always bring a capful of these creatures, which 
mandy,*raises the question of snail-soup. We he cooked anid ate at the table with my husband, 
do eat sea-snails, periwinkles, but we leave the though it made him sick to see them. WeU, 
land-snails and slugs to con^me our fiyoits, my husband desired him to give up such nasty 
hearing only with a shiver that in other lands tastes, which interference he took much amiss, 
they have been found eatable. Now it is said so they fought, and gave each other some very 
that soup made of the common black slug is pretty blows with the edge, and then tliey were 
one of the lightest and most nutritioi^ kinds good friends again, only the Yendcan agreed to 
of food that can be given to an invalid. eat his snails at another mess. After tnis, you 

In a gravel-pit near Sydenham aj^rishman and would hardly believe that it* was my husband 
his family once squatted^. They built a hovel near whom I first saw cooking snails ; yet so it was. 
tliC side of the pit, and the man earned large A girl who 4ras in our house as servant, had a 
wages as a gravel-digger, till he was one day very bad illness of the chest ; she was constantly 
killed by the fall of a oankbe was cutting. The spitting blood, and all the doctors said she must 
widow and children continued tb live in the hut, die. We were very sorry, for she was a good 
and it was remarked that although they had no girl and pleased usv when my husband remem- 
visible means of subsistence, she jind her chil. bered that he bad heard ^f such wonders being 
dreu were more fat and rosy than any labourer’s done for iilnpsscs •of the chest by soup , an 
family in the parish. Hen-roosts having been Limosln; Se set to work to prepare some for 
robbed, and slieep stolen, suspicion of course the poor girPas he had seen it made by the 
fell on the widow, a search-warrant was ob- sergeant in La Yend^. He gave it to her, and 
tained, and the constables, finding a good-sized she nad faith, for she got better. ^ She then learnt 
cask, containing what they took to be the stden to cook it for herself, and took' it twice a day, 
meat cut into little morsels, wheeled the cask off i|{id she got quit^ well and fat, and now she ia» 
on a haud-barrow, and carried the woman off with married and has two fine boys.” 
it to the magistrate, her children following her, If any of our readers wish to tiw slug or snail 
weeping bitterly. Oh, darling,” she said to a soup, here is the Yendean recipe loiT making it : 
friendly youth who passed, " spake fonme and In summer take of slugs — in winter, when no 
the children; it’s not mutton, though u’s their slugs are to be found, take of snails — sufficiency, 
meat and mine, and has ke^deaw from our Snails with stripes on their shells have a bad 
door this bitter winter I” What it was she taste, and are to be rejected; use only those 
would not tell before “ them blackguards” the having their shells aU of one colour. Put them 
constables. But when the magistrate had in- for a mi(Lu1^ in boiling lyater, and they will 
spected the barrel, apd also dedaring its con- come out of •their shells quite easily. A little 
tents not to be mutton, asked her to tell what bit of hard matter is taken from the head, and 
it did contain, in order to clear herself of all afterwards they ve stewed for a long time in 
suspicion, she replied, ’’Send them fellows away, I milk. This is winter soup. Jlut in summer 


family in the parish. Hen-roosts having been 
robbed, and slieep stolen, suspicion of course 
fell on the widow, a search-warrant was ob- 
tained, and the constables, finding a good-sized 
cask, containing what they took to be the stden 
meat cut into little morsels, wheeled the cask off 
on a haud-barrow, and carried the woman off with 
it to the magistrate, her children following her, 
weeping bitterly. Oh, darling,” she said to a 
friendly youth who passed, "spake fonmeand 
the children ; it’s not mutton, though it’s their 
meat and mine, and has ke^deatn from our 
door this bitter winter I” What it was she 
would not tell before " them blackguards” the 
constables. But when the magistrate had in- 
spected the barrel, apd also dedaring its con- 
tents not to be mutton, asked her to tell what 
it did contain, in order to clear herself of all 
suspicion, she replied, ” Send them fellows away. 
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you use dlugs, whicli have to be freed of their 
slime. They are first plunged, thereforei in 
boiling water, to kill them ; then they 
wasli^ in c(dd water, vrheii a great deal of 
slime comes off, after which they are stewed^ in 
water for a long time, and niillc and seasoning 
added; or they are stewed in milk in the same 
way as the snails. ; 

The Chinese, who waste no, victuals, of cpulte ^ 
have recognised the worth of shigs. ^ 

In' meat soups, the delight of the palate Is 
supplied hj osmasome, which forms the bro^ 
upon roast meat, and is that sapid portion whieh 
is soluble in cold water. The merit of a good 
soup is its osma^ome. It is the ffrotindwork of 
all great soups, and its removal* oy cooks, who 
withdrew the first bouillon or soup, led Abt||6 
Chevrier to invent caldrons ufith lock andf key. 

The object of soup-making from meat is to 
dissolve as much as posaiole in the water 
of the soup, the sapid and nourishing con- j 
tents of the solid meat. For this purpose ^the 
meat should be finely divided, minced, or even 
pounded. Except in the hottest weather, it is of 
advantage to let the meat soak in cold water 
for from four to eight hours, then warm slowl}^ 
and simmer for a long time without letting the 
heat rise to bubbling point. Another cardinal 
point ill soup-making of more than one ingre- 
dient is the necessity of remembering that each 
article takes its own time for fit cookery, and 
that to put them all at once into a pot and boil 
away is barbarism. The Spaniard, with his 
puchero cookery, boils each variety of meat or 
other raw material for its own time in its own 
pipkin, and then contrives that they shall all be 
ready for mixture at the instant when the 
cookery of each is in its perfection. As Count 
Buinford began with his barley, and, at a certain 
stage in the cooking of that, added his potatoes, 
leaving to the last bis bread— so the thoughtful 
soiip-maker in the poorest or thc;richest house- 
hold must time seasonably each addition to the 
brew. With discretion in this matter, time, pa- 
tience, and not too much fire, it needs only 
pepper, salt, and. a few herbs or scraps of ve- 
getable, to get gbocl soup out of anything in 
which the elements of food exist. 

BOYS RUN WILD. 

The nearest approach to a wild boy, says 
^ Mr. Burnet Tylor— in the i^musing new jour- 
nal, the Anthropological .Review, i^ich is fue 
source of all this information — was to be 
found in Germany, after the desolating s^rit 
of Napoleon had breathed over the land. The 
countries ravaged by liis armies fell into utter 
misery. Children without parents and friends, 
destitute and homeless, were quite common in 
Q^rmany. Several of them were brought to 
tliS^shelter of Count von det; Beehe’s asylum 
two of these had fhllen more 
the condition of wild* animals, were 
^riijp^^arly beast children than any others 
of^ijpSm i;We is imquestfiSnable record. One 


of these children was brought in ragged and 
bleeding. Unable to tell liis name, ne was 
called Clemens, since he was received upon 
St. Clement’s day. With a power of speech 
almost as limited as Caspar Hauser’s when first 
found, nearly all that lie Could make intelli- 
gible was, that he came from the other side 
of the water:” He hod also a large vocabulary 
of frightful curses. He had been set to keep a 
peasant’s swine, bad lived with them, and been 
shut up with them at night. Scantily fed, he 
used to suck tJie milch sow, and eat with the little 
pigs. When first receivea at Overdyke he had 
to be kept out of the salad-beds as if he were 
himself a pig, for in the garden he would# go 
down on all fours, and grub qpoug the growing 
vegetables with Ids projecting t^th. He re-^ 
tamed al^o a brotherly regardjbr the wliole race * 
of pigs, and understood them so well that they 
would let him ride upon their backs. His plea- 
santest Memories were incidents of his life among 
them as a child. This Clemens, who had a 
narrow head and a low forehead, was of im- | 
perfect intellect, though not an idiot. Given to | 
laughter, and open to kindness, he was liable i 
also to uncontrollable fits of passion. Once, | 
when he had tried to murder his benefactor with i 
a woodcutter’s axe that he held in liis hand, he 
was carried away laughing to confinement. 

The other wild boy at the Overdyke asylum, i 
had learnt to live as the beasts of the forest, only 
prowling about villages of nights to steal food. 
He climbed trees for eggs and birds, that he ate 
YSLV^ and had extraordinary knowledge of birds 
ana their habits. To each that he knew, he gave 
a name of its own, and it is said that the birds 
seemed to recognise the names lie whistled after j 
them.^ 

Sir nilliam Slccman, in his narrative of a 
journey tlirough the kingdom of Oude, gives 
a very curidiiis account oi a boy, said to nave 
been "taken when running on all tours with a she- 
wolf and her three cubs. They were all seen l 
coming down to the river to drink when the boy 
was caught. The wolves, left to themselves^ are 
very numerous among the ravines which run down 
to the banks of the Goomtee river. They are ; 
Wolf preserfe, for the Hindoo belief, that a drop | 

wolf’s blood spilt within the bounds of any | 
village dooms the village to destruction, acts I 
more powerlully for wolf protection than a game i 
law. The vagrants, witn whom no conscience 
pleads- for the protectiofi of the wolves, are said 
to divide spoil with them after this fasliion : 
Very young children go about with costly orna- 
ments upon them. Wolves carry off and eat the . 
children, but rciect .the ornaments among their I 
refuse, and for the chance of finding these, the : 
vagraffls patronise the wolves, and are on visit- 
ing terms with them. 

Getting more apocryphal as it proceeds, the 
native account of the liabits of wolves goes on 
to say that a he-wolf always eats the children he 
gets, and so does a she-wolf, except when she is 
suckling^ in that case sHe rears with her own 
young tldie stolen baby. Now as to the par- 
ticular boy whom Sir William Sleeman found at 
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Sultanpoor, and who was said to haye bean 
caught when trotting down on all fours with the 
wolf foster-mother, and his three cnhs of foster- 
brothers, to the river to drink. When first 
caught, he had to be tied, that he might not run 
off into holes and dens. He ran away from 
adults, but ran .at children, snarling like a dog, 
to bite them. He ate his meat raw, dog fashion, 
using his hands as forepaws ; would let a dog 
share with him, but snarled, if a man came near. 
The boy was sent to Captain l^icholetts, com- 
manding the First Qude Local Infantry, with 
whom he became tamer; but he growled when 
teased, ran to his food on til fours, and ate 
whatever was thrown to him, preferring raw 
meat and bones to gnaw. He could eat half a 
lamb at a time, dmk a pitcher of buttermilk 
without drawhig breath, and would pick up and 
eat earth and ,8mafl stones. He aelighted in 
food, but he detested clothing. In cold weather 
they gave him a quilt, but he. tore it up%ndfate 
it bit by bit with his bread. This boy was of 
repulsive aspect; he shunned human society, 
preferring that of dogs, but when his favourite. 


a pariah dog that came and helped him off with 
his dinners, was shot because ne was depriving 
the young foundling of his food, the boy showed 
no concern whatever at his loss. This beast 
child,” who was supposed have been taken 
from the she-wolf at nine or ten years old, lived 
three years among men, signifymg wants by a 
few signi^— when hungry he pomted to his 
mouth— and was never known to speak till a 
few minutes before his death, when he put his 
hand to his head md said it actied, asked for 
some water, drank it, and then died. These few 
words spoken before death might have been the 
return of an old childish impression. 

Another of Sir William’s stories is of ft boy 
said to have been carried off by a wolf when 
three years old, and while his patfeiits were 
working in the fields at Chupnu Six years 
afterwards he was caught when going down to 
the river with three wolf cubs, and recognised 
by a birth-mark, as well as by the^car of a sedd 
and the marks of the wolf’s teeth in his loins; 
for she had been seen to take him and carry him 
off by his loins. This boy was alive tt the time 
of Sir W. Sleeman’s visit. He could not a?ti^ 
culate words, his knees and elbows' wore har- 
dened with going on dl fours. He fdllowed his 
mother about for what he could get, but at 
night, he would make offito the jungm. He alsQ. 
liked his meat uncooked. The village boys 
threw frogs to him, and he ate them. When a 


bullock died and its skin was taken off, he would 
go and cat it like a village dog. • 

The unproved fact in the case of both these 
idiot boys, who had been outcasts in the vuods, 
is the wolf-nursing. The notion of wolf-rearing 
is commonly attached in India to the outcast 
idiot children, who are sometimes found living, 
like the beasts, upon what garbage they can find. 

In Poland the same belief ohoe gave to such 
unhappy children credit or discredit for having 
been reared among tiie bears. Of one such boy, 
caught two oentunes ago in a bear huni^ it is 


said that heuppeared to be eight or nine years old, 
went on all fours, and ate greedily such things as 
bears love— ^raw flesh, apptes, and honey. He was 
taken to the king at Warsaw mid bapiisiM Joseph. 
With.diffioidiiy he was taught to nralk uprknt. 
He neyer eould learn Polish, bat expressedhis 
views of life with an ursine growl. The king 

g ave him to a vice-chamberlain, who employed 
im to carry wood for his kitchen. He never lost 
his wildness, and sometimes escaped into the 
woods, where the bqars never molested him. 

Such stories are not more credibl(^ though 
more honestly set forth, than that of the Irish 
boy exhibited at Amsterdam, as having been 
reared by a sheep, so that he ran upon all fours, 
cropped grass, and bleated. ^ 


• marvellous LIGHTNINa ^ 

THUNDEn-cXiOnps have been described as for- ^ 
menting ; having really anyippcarance recalling 
that of fermentation. A learned observer has 
likened these clouds to a cheese full of mltes^ 
lagitated in every part, and yet never changing 
place. Although everybody knows thunder- 
clouds when they see them, very few persons 
have watched their formation. The thunder- 
cloud is composed^ of different kinds of clou^. 
At some of the points of the horizon clouds arise 
like heaped up masses of cotton or dome-shaped 
mountains covered with snow ; and these clouds 
are seen swelling and stretching until they unite, 
and make one vast cloud : then another very 
thick or black cloud appears as if resting on the 
earth, which is seen spreading until it reaches 
the other cloud, and sends its darkness through it 
or over it; the whole masd may be observed 
shooting forth branches, and overspreading the 
sky, and blending with the little scattered cloud- 
lets like tufts of wool floating hurriedly towards 
it, until the louring whole blackens with a purple 
or inky black t^ heavens from the welkin to the 
horizon, and the^mmotions or fermentations, or 
rather the million-fold rubbings and collisions 
going on within it, announce the gathering 
together of the elements of thunder and light- 
ning. The storm is brewing, franklin long ago 
remarked that a single cloi^fl. could not become 
a thunder-cloud.* Thunder-storms are battles of 
the clouds. •Sau^sure said he had never seen a 
thunder-storm except from a conflict of clouds. 
But storms may come from the battles of clouds 
lying in layers above each other, and coming 
i into collision not i^orizontally, but perpendicu- 
larly, from the clouds of the plains and valleys 
going up to fight the clouds hanging upon the 
mountains — ^their collisions announcing them- 
selves by gusts of wind, by lightning and 
thunder, nail and rain. 

Yet, Arago has exhumed records to the con- 
trary purport. If these recorded observations 
have been made by oateful and competent 
witnesses, lightning and ihunder have, contrary 
to what all the theories would lead us to 
expect, issued from solitary and isolated clouds. 
On the 12th of September, 1747, a small and 
perfectly round clouts’, about a foot and a half 
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across^ darted forth suddenly a thunderbolt which 
killed a woman of the name of Bordenavc by 
bturning her bosom without injuring her clothes. 
Aocordiug to the statement of Duhamel du 
Monceau, on the 30th of My, 1764, there iestwd 
from a small solitary ^oud, in bright sunshine, a 
thunderbolt which atmok an elm-tree very near 
the chateau Dcnamyilliers, tearing off a strip of 
bark. Bergman saw^ the lightning dart td a 
church steeple from a very small cloud in a very 
clear sky. Captain Hossard saw a small cap of 
cloud forming around a mountain-top called the 
Colombier de Gex, five thousand two hundred 
and fifty feet high, which in a few seconds after- 
wards sent forth a clap of thunder. These 
singular cases require to uc explained by further 
and more complete observations. 

The smoke of volcanoes is often corr\^catdd 
bv serpentine fires or long farrows of flames, re- 
senibhng zigzag flashes of lightning. These flames 
are sometimes accompani^ with thunder-claps. 
Science may Icam something, 1. submit, oy 
directing attention to these tiiunder-storms in 
volcanic clouds. Assuming their flashes to be( 
electric, may they not be similar to the sparks 
which issue trom the steam of locomotive boilers P 

Scarcely less remarkable than the volcanic 
lightnings, are the vitrifications from lightning 
observable on the rocks of lofty mountains such 
as Mont Blanc. But the greatest heights of 
thunder-clouds is said to occur above plains. 
Fatal thunder-storms have burst forth above 
plains, the estimated elevationof which, so high 
were they, was not less than twenty-six thou- 
sand feet ; and fatal thunder-storms nave raged 
in valleys the upper surface of wliich was not 
more than niuety-t^ feet. 

Forked or zigzag lightning has been observed 
describing the track of a Y and of a reversed A. 
Trident or three-pronged lightnings have been 
seen within the volcanic dust clouds of Mont 
Etna. Kaemtz, the German roej^orologist, saw 
a flash of lightning split into tbre^orks. A three- 
prduged flash of lightning struck at Freiburg 
on the 25th of June, 1794; the middle point 
struck a house near the cathedral, the southern 
• prong set fire ta a house near a mill in the 
suburb, and the northern pro^ or flash set fire 
to a cottage near an aqjoining village. The 
ancients called fork lightning, when it struck 
the ground, the thunderbolt. In sheet light- 
nings the clouds seem to rend their black veil 
and reveal their inward brightness. 

Lightning often rescmbl^ btdls of fire differ- 
ing in size from the size of bullets; to that of 
eggs, bombshells, globes, casks, and balloons. 

Lightning has been known to strike upwards. 
An astonishing instance of this occurrence is 
recorded by &ago. Upon the top of Mount 
St. Ursula, a, lofty mountain in Styria, there is ; 
a church.. Oh tne 1st of May, 1700, Jean 
,, Baptiste; Werloschnigg, Doctor In Medicine, 
and A;gir6up of other persons, were standing in 
of this church upon the* top of the 
h^|^||totaiu. ; Down the mountain, and half 
the bottom of the valley, black 
were gathering, findPsoon they displayed 


all the grandeur and terror of a great thunder- 
storm. The spectators in the porch of coarse 
deemed themselves quite safe wnere they were, 
the air being serene around them and the sun 
shining cm them brightly, yet seven of them 
were struek down dead. Xightning darted sud- 
denly up from the upper surface of the cloud, 
9xid kiUed them by Dr. Werloschnigg*s side, on 
wiiose testimony the extraordinary fact is re- 
corded by M. Arago. 

Professor Charles Wheatstone, by curious cal- 
culations and ingenious machines, found out how 
I to estimate the duration of^a flash of lightning. 

I This is not the place to explain kow time can 
I be calculated to the thousandth part of a seqpnd. 
But it may be stated here that he ascertamed 
from his experiments, and competent men ac- 
cepted his results, that the most brilliant fork i 
and the widest sheet kghtniugs endure less than 
the thousandth part of a second of time. But 
t have state a greater wonder still. The 
duration of the spark of the electrical machine 
is not the ihillionth part of a second, add yet 1 
have seen Mr. Talbot produce photographs by 
its transient light ! 

Thunder-clouds occur which are continuously 
luminous. The sky at Beziers, says M. llozier, 
on the 15th of August, 1781, became, after 
sunset, quite dark, and whilst ho was watching 
the lightnings, a baud appeared about three feet 
wide, and stretching an angle of about sixtj 
degrees. Then, there came another above it 
about half the length with a space ''of equal 
length between them. These luminous zones 
wel*e nearer earth than the storm-clouds, 
and lasted nearly a quarter of an hour. 

Beocaria of Turin records having seen in very 
dark winter nights, and during the intervals 
betwt^u falls of snow, clouds emitting red light 
sulficiently bright to enable him to read ordinary 
I print. The phosphorescence of clouds must 
not be confounded with the aurora borealis. 
General Sabine, and President of the Royal 
Society, when engaged in determining the lines of 
magnetic forcq, remained some time at anchor 
in Loch Scavig, in the Isle of Sky. This loch is 
surrounded with high mountains of bare rock, one 
I of which istalmost always in a cloud of vapdurs, 
j Vrought by south-westerly winds from the At- 
lantic. Streamers ascended from it. But although 
they resenAled auroras, they proceeded from the 
cloud itself, and were not auroras seen through 
it. Irish fogs are sometimes phosphorescent. 

The " com-bleck” of the Swedish and Scottish 
peasants, is silent lightning which is accused of 
blighting barley. Tnere have been many records 
made of silent lightning. In some instances the 
lightnings flashed for a long time without any 
thunder having been heard. Thunder, on the con- 
trary, has issued from clear, cloudless, and serene 
skies, in which no lightning was seen. Volney, to 
say nothing of more ancient instances, has re- 
corded that on the 13th of July; 1788, he heard 
at eight and three-fourths geographical miles from 
New Orleans four or five thunder-claps, the sky 
being without clouds. These thunderingsof serene 
skies have occurred in countries in wiiich they 
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could not be referred to the subterranean noises 
of volcanic countries— which, by an acoustic < 
illusion not yet, says ,M. Arago, satisfactorily ^ 
explained — and appear to issue from the air. 

The sulphur-like odour of lif^tning has been 
often described. This smell has been so strong 
that it has sometimes almost suffocated travellers. 
Wien Boyle, author of a General History of the 
Air, was residing upon the borders of the Lake 
of Geneva, the sulphureous smell of lightnmg 
almost overpoweredf a sentry. After the British 
ship Monta^ was struck in 1749 by a globe of 
fire, the smell seemedHo be nothing but sulphur. 
At three in the afternoon oftthe 3lst of Decem- 
ber, ^778, the East India Company’s ship Atlas 
was struck by lightning, and a sailor killed at the 
cross-trees, whilst a sidphureous smell was de- 
veloped wliich*lasted throughout all that day and 
the whole of the following niglit. The French 
ship of the line Golymin was struck in 1812 ; i 
“and in going,” says an eye-witness, “Arough- 
the ship mter the accident, 1 was accompanied by 
an officer and the master gunner. On arriving 
at the great powder magazine in the after-part 
of the ship I found it untouched, but when I had 
the adjoining bread-room opened tliere issued! 
from it a tliiclc and black smoice, and sulphureous 
smell, which nearly suffocated us, although the 
master gunner had opened the door a very little | 
way, ana instantaneously recloscdit. We directly 
afterwards entered the place and found no trace . 
of fire, but a complete overturning of its! 
contents j *morc than twenty thousana biscuits i 
had been tossed about without our being able to i 
find any traces of the path which iSe fulminating i 
matter must have followed to arrive at the spot.” - 
Liebig found nitric acid combined with lime j 
or ammonia in rain-water which had fallen 
during a thunder-storm. And it was in aitric 
acid that Priestly, Cavendish, and Lavoisier re- ' 
united file azote and oxygen gases of»which the 
atmosphere is componnaed. . . I 

Liglituing fuses metals. Aristotle, in his 
Meteorology, says the coppering upon a shield | 
has sometimes been melted withoijt the wood ou 
it; having been injured. “ Silver money,” says 
Seneca, “is melted without the purse which 
contabs it being injured ; the swordgb fused in 
the scabbai’d, which remains unhurt; aud 
iron of the javelin flows down the wood, and the 
wood does not catch fire.” Pliny says ‘♦ that 
gold, silver, and copper contained in a bag, may 
be melted by lightning ^thout the bag being 
burnt, and without the wax upon the seal of it 
being softened.” In 1781, two French gentle- 
men, M. de Gautran and M. d’Aussac, were 
riding together in the neighbourhood of Castres, 
when they were caught in a storm. A flash of 
lightning at the same instant killed both •their 
horses and M. d’Aussac. The sword wliich M. 
d’Aussac wore having been carefully examined, 
it was found that an upper and a lower part of 
the shell of the silver hilt, and about half an 
inch of the point of the blade, were suncrficially 
fused ; and an oblong hole was pierced through 
the piece of iron fonnii^ the end of the setm- 
bard. About thirteen inches from the hilt^ a 


small bit oi the upper edge of the sword was 
fused, and opposite this fusion the scabbard was 
perforated. M. de Gautraui who was at the 
side of Mr Aussac, carried a large hunting- 
knife, and the small silver ohain which hung 
from tlie hilt to the guard of this knife, was 
found to be fused and detached. Fusion was 
observable, alsO| on the silver mounting of the 
hilt, on the silver end of the scabbard, and at 
the end of the blade ; but, unlike the scabbard 
of the sword, the scabbard of the knife was not 
burnt at the corresponding places. Most sin- 
gular are these cases, in which in apbarently 
identic^ circumstances one maniskill^ andthe 
other at his side is unhurt, or one scabbard 
burnt throng, and the oihtSr unscorched. 
Lightning has been known to fuse the links of a 
cfalun without . leaving a trace of the fusion, or 
of the fused links, in 1825, a gold chain was 
broken by lightning while it was around the 
neck of a lady, and the fragments were given to 
M. Arago, who, however, SSuld not discover any 
trace of fusion upon them. The probability is, 
4hat the lost links had been volatilised by the 
lightning. For, when threads of gilt silk are 
smijected to a strong current of electricity, the 

f iit is volatilised, the silk threads remaining un- 
roken. When ships Iiave been struck by 
lightning, bits of melted iron have sometimes 
been found burnt into the deck. And a similar 
thing once liappened in Southwark. In tlie 
month of June, 1759, a house was struck by 
lightning, and the servants in one of the rooms 
said “ they saw it raining fire.” The cause of 
this appearance was the mefting of a bell-wire, 
which fell down in roundish drops, burning 
their way into the wooden floor. Cases have 
occurred in which lightning has not fused me- 
tallic rods, but has softened or shortened them. 

However wonderful these effects of lightning 
upon metals may be deemed, the effects of light- 
ning upon stones are surpassingly wonderful. 
Lightning vitriffSb not merely exposed rocks, but 


^ exposed rocks, but 
stones m the earth. In JiQy, 1725, a flash of 
lightning at Mixbuiy, in Northamptonshire, 


lightning at Mixbuij, in Northamptonshire, 
struck upon a flock of sheep, killing five of them 
and their shepherd. Near the; feet of the shep- 
herd, two holes were observed, almost round 
for half their dejith, about ^hree or four inches 
across, aiid about, three feet deep. The Eev. Dr. 
Joseph W^se examined these holes, digging 


carefully oil every side of them. Half way down, 
each hole forked into two branches. In the 
direction of one of these branch holes there was 
fouj|d a very hard stone, about a quarter of a 
yard long, five or six inches wide, and four inches,,. 
thick; and this stone was divided byy. recent 
crack, and its surface was vitrified. 

A tower having been struck by lightning at 
Bologna, Beccariafound that the mortar, of Time 
and sand, had been fused into a greenish vitrifi- 
cation. A man takinjg Aelter under an oak in 
Lord Aylesford’a p&rk,09r Uie3rd of September, 
1789, was killed, by lightning^ which struck the 
oak. When killed, the man itold a stick in his 
hand, and down. this, wet stick the lightning 
descended into the giound, making a hole five 
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inches deep, and two and a haK wide. Dr. 
Withering, examinii^ the spot only a few 
niinu|es after the accident, saw only in the hole 
some burnt roots of grass. Lord Aylesford 
ordered a small pyramid to be built upon the 
spot, with an inscription warning passers-by not 
to seek shelter in thunderstorms under tre^. 
When digging for the foundation, the workmen 
observed that the soil forming the sides of the 
perforation was blackbned to a depth of ten 
inches ; and two inches lower the quartzose soil 
was fused. Dr. Withering sent to the !^yal 
Society, Srith a memoir, specimens consistmg 
of a quartzose stone, one of the comers of which 
had been completely fused, a block of sand agglu- 
tinated by the Heat, there being no calcarious or 
limy matter among the grains, smaller pieces, all 
having some hollow part, and a mass having sa 
hollow part so perfectly fused that the quartzose 
matter, after having flowed along the cavity, pre- 
sented at the bottom of it a globular appearance. 

Lightning sometimes fuses quartz sand into 
the form of large vitreous tubes, called ful- 
gurites. There need be no discussion respect -4 
mg this fact, for lightning has been, caught 
in the act of making its way through sand, of 
fusing the sand instantly, and of forming it into 
long hollow vitreous tubes, sometimes mirty or 
forty feet long. On the 17th of July, 1823, 
near the village of Rauschen, in the province of 
Samland, near the Baltic, lightning strudk a 
birch-tree and set fire to a juniper-busli. Several 
persons ran to the spot, and observed two deep 
and narrow holes, one of w^hich felt warm to the 
touch. Professor Hagan, of Konigsberg, had 
the holes carefully dug round. Nothing par- 
ticular was observed in the first, the one which 
had felt warm, notwithstanding the rain, nor in 
the other, until they had dug more than a 
foot down, where a vitrified tube began. The 
walls of tube being extremely thin, it was 
fragile, and could be taken out only in frag- 
ments an inch or two long, life vitreous sur- 
face was inside, was very shining, of a pearl- 
grey colour, and speckled throughout its whole 
length with brown spots. But Boyle lias re- 
corded a fact cmiteas rero^kable as any of these 
cases of vitrification. “IVo large drinking- 
glasses, exactly alike,*‘stood sid<^by side upon a 
tabic. Lightning entered the anartraent, and ap- 
peared to dart so directly to the glasses that it 
seemed as if it must have passed between them. 
Neither of them, hownver, w?is broken. In one, 
Bojle noticed a very slight alteration of the 
form ; but the other had Ifeea so ^very m^ch 
bent (which necessarily implies .softening), that 
it could hardly stand upright, on. iU base. 

The holes which lightning pierces in the bb- 

• jects it strikes are sometimes very curious. In 
August, 1777 , lightning struck the church of 
tlie Holy Sepulchre, at Cremona. The iron 
cross on the top of the church was broken, and 
the weathercock .thrown some distance. This 
weftltercock was made of tinned copper, and 
covered with a coat of oil pint. When picked 
up and examined, the weathercock was found to 

1 ^ 

be pierced by eighteen holes, and, what was most 
singular, there were nine edges of the holes 
standing out at each of the opposite sides ! 

And yet the opinion of very eminent students 
of electrieity is, that in this, as in other similar 
cases, the whole of the holes were pierced by 
a single stroke of lightning ! 

There is a very singular case on record of light- 
ning doing precisely the same damage in the 
same church in the, same month of two succes- 
sive years. This* occurred to the church of 
Antrasme, near Laval. On the 29th of June, 
1763, lightning struck th^ steeple, fused the 
gilding of pictures, tblackened tne decorations 
of niches, blackened and half burnt two pewter 
sacramental wine-flasks, and drilled two holes in 
the credence-table. Of course all these injuries 
were repaired ; the picture-frames^were re-gilt, * 
the holes were plugged, and 1 /he paint-work re- 
painted. Oil the 20 th of June in the follow- 
ing yeai^ lightning again struck the steeple and 
again entered the church, re-blackening tlie gilt, 
re-burning the flasks, and driving out the plugs. 

1 That liglitning can throw heavy bodies , con- 
siderable distances with great force is wcU 
known, but few persons have any adequate idea 
of the weight of the bodies transported, or of the 
force with which they are projected. Two 
instances will suffice to show tiiat this power of 
lightning is immense. The Rev. George Low, 
ot Fetlar, in Scotland, says that at Funzie, in 
the parish of Fetlar, about the middle of the 
last century, a rock of mica schist, one hundred 
and five feet long, ten feet broad, and in some 
places four feet thick, was in an instant tom 
from its bed and broken into three large and 
several lesser fragments. One of these frag- 
ments, twenty-six feet long, ten feet broad, 
and fi?ur thick, was simply turned over. The 
second and larger fragment, twpnty-eight feet 
long, ten feet broad, and five feet thick, was 
projected over an elevated point a distance of 
fifty yards. And the largest mass of the three, 
about forty feet long, was sent still further, but 
in the same di];ection, and right into the sea. 
Lesser fragments were scattered up and down. 
Scarcely less surprising was the force with which 
lightning a^lit the mizenmast of the Patriote 
^rlng the night of the lltli of July, 1852, in 
the port of Cherbourg. The mast was split 
eighty feet down, and one fragment, six and a ! 
hmf feet long and about eight inches square at ! 
the thicker end, was driven two hundred and 
sixty-two feet and a half, the thick end fore- 
most, nearly half its length through an oaken 
plank one inch thick until, stopped by a knot. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Ih the narrative of home events I skl^peift a 
i little business, not quite' colourless, but irrele- 
I vant to the love passages then on hand. It has 
however a connexion with the curious events 
now converging to a point: so, with the reader’s 
permission, I will place it in logical sequence, 
disregarding the order of time. The day Dr. 
Sampson splashed among the ducks, and one of 
them liid till dinner, the rest were seated at 
luncheon, when two patients were announced as 
waiting—Mr. and Mrs. Maxley. Sampson re- 
fused to ace them, on this ground : " I will not 
feed, and heal.” But Mrs. Dodd interceded, and 
he yielded. “Well, then, show them iuherp; 
they are Letter cracters than pashints.” On this, 
a stout fresh-coloured woman, the picture of 
health, was ushered in, and curtseyed all round. 

“Well, what is the matter now?” iiKyiircd 
Sampson, rather roughly. 

“ Be seated, Mrs. Maxley,” said Mrs. Dodd, 
benignly. 

“ 1 thank ye kindly, ma’am and she sat down. 
“ Doctor, it is that pain.” 

“Well, don’t say ‘that pain.’. Describe it. 
Now listen, all of ye ; ye’re goen to get a clinical 
lecture.” 

“If pou please, ma’am,” said the patient, “it 
takes me here under my left breest, and rdtt% 
i right to my elbow, it do: and bitter bad ’tis 
while it do last ; chokes me, mostly ; and I feel 
as 1 mus^ die : and if I was to move hand or 
fut, I think I should die, %hat I do.” , 

“ Poor woman,” said Mrs. Dodd, 

“ Ob, she isn’t dead yet,” cried Sampson, 
cheerfully. “ She’ll sell addled eggs over all our | 
tombstones; that is to say, if she minds Vhat I 
bid her. When was your last sp^m ?” 

“No longer agone than yestereto, nA’am; 
and so I said to my master, ‘ the doctor he is 
due to-morrow Sally up at Albion tells me; 

and ’ ” . 

“ Whisht ! whisht ! who cares what yon said 
to Jack, and Jill said Jo you? .jVThat was the 
cause?” ; * 

“The cause \ What, of my pain? He says, 

‘ what was the cause ?* ” 


“Ay, the cause. Just obsaixve, jintlemcn,” 
said Sampson, addressing imaginary students, 

“ kow partied they all are, if a docker deviates 
from profissional habits into sceince, and takes 
the right eend of the stick for once b’ asking for 
the cause.” 

“ The cause was the will of God, I do sup- 
pose,” said Mrs. Maxley. , 

• “Stuff!” shouted Sampson, angrily. “Then 
why come to mortal me to cure you?” 

Alfred put in his oar. “ He does not mean the 

* final cause ;* he means the ‘ proximate cause.* ” 

“My poor dear creature, I baint no Latincr,” 
objected the patient. 

Sampson fixed his eyes sternly on the slippery ; 
dame. “ What I want to know is, had you been i 
running up-stairs ? or eating fast ? or drinking | 
fast ? or grizzling over twopence ? or quarrclUng j 
with your husband? Come now, which was it ?” , 

“Me quarrel with my maul We haven’t 
never been disagreeable, not once, since we went 1 
to church a pair and came back a couple. 1 don’t | 
say but what we mayn’t have had a word or two ; 
at odd times, as married folk will.” I 

“And the last time you had a word or two— | 
y’ infairnal quibbler— was it just before your | 
last spasm, eh j 

“Well, it might; I am not gainsaying that: < 
but you said quarrel, says you ; ‘ quarrel’ it were 
your word ; and I defy all Barkton, gentle and 
simple, to say as how Ine and viy master 

“Whisht! whisht! Now, jintlemcn, ye see 
what the great coming sdfemce— the sceince of 
Healing— has to jcontind with. The dox are all 
fools ; but one ; and the pasbints arc lyres, 
ivery man Jack. N’ listen me; y’ have got a 
disease that you can’t cfadicate; but you may 
muzzle it for years,.and die of something quite 
different when your time’s up.” 

“ Like enough, sir. If yo?/ please, ma’am, Dr; 
Stepheiison do blame ray indigestion for it.” 

Dr. Stephenson’s an ass.” 

“ Dear heart, how cantankerous you be. To 
be sure Dr. Osmond he says no ; it’s muscular, 
says he.” , | 

‘• Dr. Osmond’s an Ijjit ! List me ! You 
mustn’t grizde atout money; you mustn’t 
gobble, nor rank your beer too fast.” 

“You are wrong, doctor; 1 never di'ink no 
beer : it costs.” ^ 

“Your catlap, then. And, abovp all, no griz- 
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ding! Go to church wheneyer you can without 
losing a farthing. It’s medicinal; soothes ;tlie 
brain, and takes it oif world]/ cares. And hatrO 
; no words with your husband : or ho’Jl ontUvo ; 
i it’s 'his only chance of getting the last W(W; 

; Care killed a cat, a nanimal with eight lives inore 
: than a chatterbox. If you worry or emte y^r 
I brain, little Maxleyi yo^ ^ cook 
j; goose— by a quick fire.” ' 

I "Dear heart, these be unked sajdngs. Wbtft 
' ; ye give me nothing to make me better, sir P’ 

I "No I never tinker; I go tO the root s you 
I ' may buy a vile of chlorpfm, and take a puff if yo 
; feel premonory symps : but a quite brain is your 
only real change. Now slope! and. send the 
male serew.” 

"Allan?” , ' , 

" Your husband,’- . , ^ 

i : " That I will, sir. , Your stevant, doctor; your 

I sarvant, ma’am ; sarvant all the company.” / 

I Mrs. Dodd hoped poor woman had nothing 

j j very serious the matter. 

I I “ Oh, it is a mortal disease,” replied Sampson^, 
i as cool as' a cucumber. "She has got angina 

piotoris, or brist-pang, a disorder that admir- 
; ably cximplifies the pretinsions of midioine t’ a 
scciuce.” And with this he dashed into a long 
: monologue. 

I Maxley’s tall gaunt form came slouching in, 

I and traversed the floor, pounding it with heavy 
nailed boots. He sekted himself gravely at M!rs. 

• Dodd’s invitation, took ^ handkerchief out of Ms 
hat, wiped his -face, and surveyed the company, 

; grand and calm. In James Maxley all was pon- 
derous; his head was huge; hia mouth, when it 
I fairly opened, Tevealcd a chasm, and thence issued 
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you sits yknder fit to bust : but (with a roar like 
a lion) ye ricver offers me none on’t, neither sup 
Sior lMt.” . , 

f Al thii sudden turn of Mr Maxley’s wit, light 
and playful as a tap of the old English quarter- 
sts^, tlmy: were a little staggered, all but Edward, 
who laughed and supplied Mm zealously with 
sandwiches. 7 

\ "You’re a genfbman, you are,” said Maxley, 
looking full at Sampson and Alfred to point the 
oontradistbiction; 

■ Having ihUs disposed of his satirists, he con- 
templated the sandwiches with an inquiring and 
philosophic eye. ‘'Well,” said he, after long 
and thoughtful inspection, "you genlRfolks 
won’t of hard work \ joyjx sarvants must cut 
the. very meat to fit your mouthsi’ And not 
fall behind the gentry in great and useful 
department of intelligence, he made precisely 
onqhic^ithful of each sandwich. 

Mrs. Dodd was secretly amazed, and taking 
care not to be noticed by Maxley, said confi- 
dentially, “ Monsieur avait Men raison; le souris 
a pass6 par Ih.” 

The plate cleared, and washed down \Yitli a 
tumbler of port, Maxley resumed, and informed 
the doctor that the mouse was at this moment in 
Ms garden eating his bulbs. “Audi become 
here to put an end to hei^ if I’ve any luck at all.” 

Sampson told Mm he needn’t trouble. " N uturc i 
has imt an end to her as long as her l^ody.” I 

Mx, Maxley was puzzled for a moment, then j 
opened Ms nv)uth from ear to ear, in a guffaw i 
tlSfkt made the glasses ring. His humour was ! 
perverse : he was wit-proof and fun-proof ; but i 
at a feeble jest would sometimes roar like a liuii 
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; a voice naturally stentonan by its volume and 
j native vigour. But when the owner of tMs in- 
I carnatc bassoon had a mind to say something 
! sagacious, ho sank at once from Ms habitual roar 
to a sound scarce above a whii^r; a contrast 
' mighty comical to hear, though on paper nil. 
j "Well, what is it, Maxley? Rheumatism 
; again ?” 

" No, that it ain’t,” bellcywed Maxley, defiantly. 

! “What then? 'Cqme, look sharp ” 

I "Well, then, doctor, Pll tell you. I’m sore 
, troubled— with— a— mouse.” ^ i 

This malady, announced in the tone of a pro- 
clamation, and coming after so ^miich solemn 
< preparation, amused ,the party considerably, 
although parturient mountains h^ ere then 
produced muscipular abortidlis. , « 

"A mouse!” inquired Sampson, ^sdainraily. 
" Where P up your sleeve ? Don’t come to me : 

; go 1’ a sawbones and have your arm cut off. I’ve 
; seen 'em mutilate a pashint.for as little.” 
j Maxley said it was not up Ms sleeve; worse 
■j luck. ^ 

; ^ On this, Alfred hazarded a coiqecture. Might 
> it not have gone down Ms thihoat f . "Took Ms 
I; poti^o^trap for the pantry-door. Hff lia!”/ 
j I hear ye, young maxi, a laughing atyour 

j ; , said Maxley, winking 1^ eye; " but 

\, ’tain’t ihb biggest mouth fi catches the most: 



inflated with laughing gas. Laughed he ever so 
loud^and long, he always ended abruptly and i 
without gradation; Ms laugh wjis a clean spade- 
ful, dug out of Merriment. He resumed his 
gravity and his theme all in an instant, " White 
arsenic she w on’t look at, for I’ve tricxl her; but 
they tell me there’s another sweetmeat come up : 
which they call it strick-nine.” 

" Hets ! let the poor beasiy alone. Life’s as 
sweet tit’ ajtus.” 

If ifou was a gardener^ you’d feci for tljc 
Wbs, not for the varmin,” remonstrated Maxley, 
rather arrogantly. , , . ; 

"But bein a man of sceince, I feel for Ih’ 
Mglter organisation, l^ice are a part of N aturc ; 
as much as market gardeners.” 

" So be stoats ; and adders ; and doctors.” 

Sampson appealed ; " Jintlemen, here’s a pretty 
I pashint : reflets on our lairned prolission, and it 
never cost him a guinea; for the dog never 
pays.’* 

. “ Don’t let my chaff choke ye, doctor ! That 
warn’t meant for gm altogether. So if ye have 
a little bit of that ere about you 

"I’m not a ratcatcher, my man: I don’t go 
with dith in my pocket, like the surgeons that 
carry a lancet. And i^I had Murder in both 
pockets, Vou shouldn’t get any. Here’s a greedy 
dogl got a thousand pounds in the bank; and 
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grudges his Healer a guiuea^ and his mouse a 
stand up bite." /* . 

“ Now, who have been a tolling you Mes,F". in- 
quired Maxley, severely. “ Jtfy missus, for a 
iarthmg. I’ni not a thousand pound man Fm 
a nine hundred pound man: and it’s all safe at 
Hardie’s here he went from his roar to 'his 
wliisper, “I don’t hold with Lunupn banks; 
they be like my missus’s eg^s : ^dl one outside, and 
the rotten ones only known by brealcii^.^ Well 
(loud) T he pretty close, I don’t deny it; but 
(confidentially) my nussus beats me. t look twice 
at a penny ; but she looks twiqe at both sides of 
a halfpenny before she will* let him go and it’s 
hcr*bcing so close have raised aU this here 
bobbery; and so J told her; says t, ‘Missus.— 
^ If you woul^ but leave an end of a dip, or a 
paring of cheese,# about your cupboard, she 
would bide at home ; but you hungers Ijier so, i 
you drives her afield right on atop o’ bjjt roots.’ 

‘ Oh,’ says my missus, ‘ if Z was to be as wasWul 
as you be, where should toe be, come Christmas 
day ? Every tub on its own bottom,’ says she;^ 
‘ man and wife did ought to keep theirselves fo 
theirsclves, she to the house, and I to the 
garden;’ ‘so be it,’ says I, and by the ^me 
toaken, don’t let me cat(^, tliem “Na” in 
my garden again, or I’ll spoil their clucking 
and scratching,’ says I, ‘ for I’ll twist their dalled 
necks : ye’ve got a yard,’ says I, ‘ and a roost, 
and likewise a turnpike, you and your poultry : 
so bide at home the lot ; and don’t come a 
scratcliing o’ me!’ and with tjiat we had a 
ripput ; and she took one of her pangs ; and 
then I behoved to knock under; and that is 
alius the way if ye quarrel with women folk ; 
they are sworn to get the better of ye by hook 
or by crook, now dooee give me a bit of tlAt ere, 
to quiet tliis here, as eats me up by the roots and 
sets my missus and me by tbe ears.’’® 

“ Jubtuin ac teuacem propositi virum," whis- 
pered Alfred to Edward. 

Sampson told him angrily to go to a certain 
great personage. • 

“ Not afore my betters," whispered Mr. Max- 
ley, smit with a sudden respect for etiquette, 
“ Won’t ycnowP" - • , 

* “ rU see ye hanged first, ye miserly old 03 - 
sassin.” 

“ Then I have nothing io thank you for," roared 
, Maxley, and made his adieux, ignoring wif^ 
marked contempt the Alse physician who de- 
clined to doctor the foe of his domestic peace and 
crocuses. 

Quite a passage of arms," said Edw^d. 

“ Yes,” said Mrs. Dodd, “ and of bludgeons 
and things, rather than the polished rapier^ What 
expressions to fall from two highly educated 
geutlemen ! Slope — Potato-trap— Sawbones- 
Catlap— je n’en foiirais pas.” ' 

She then let them know that she meditated a 
“diciiona^ of jargon;" in hopes that its balk 
might strike terror into honest citizens, and ex- 
cite an anti-jargon lea^e to save the English lan- 
guage, now on the verge of dissolution. 


Sampson was pleased with this threat. " Now, 
that is odd,” said he. Why 1 am compilin a vo- 
cablary my^lf. I call ’t th’ ass-ass4ns’ dioksM- 
nary,; sbpvr^ how, by the use of mealy mouthed 
au d’exotio i^&^B, knaves cau lead fools by th’ 
car.t’ a viient dith. Fr instance; if one was to say 
to John Bttlt * Now I’ll cut a great gosh in your 
arm and ktyipr blood run till yc drop down sense- 
less,’ he’d take frighty and say, ‘CjiII another 
time !’ So the profissional ass-ass>m words it 
thus; ‘I’ll yon from a large orifice till th’ 
occurrence of All right, sis John: 

he’s bled from a lor j’oiifice and dies tnree days 
^terof th’ assassin’s knife hid in a sheath o’ 
goose ^ase. Bat l’U blow gaff with my 
dickshinary.” 

Meantime ifhere is another contribution to 
mme,*’eaid Mrs. Dodd. 

And they agr^d in the gaiety of their hearts to 
compare their rival Lexicons. 

CHAPTBE*XV. 

They got to the wounded captain, and raised 
^him: he revived a Tittle: and, the moment he 
oaught sight of Mr. Sharpe, he clutched him, 
and cried, “ Stunsels I" 

“ Oh, captain," said Sharpe, “let the ship go, 
it is you we are anxious for now.” 

At this Dodd lifted up his hands and beat the 
air impatiently, and cried again in the thin, que- 
rulous, voice of a wounded man, but eagerly, 
“ Stunsels ! stunsels !" 

On this, Sharpe gave the command. “Set 
to-gallont stunsels I All hands set stunsels ’low 
and aloft I” ■ 

While the unwounded hands swarmed into the 
rigging, the surgeon came aft in all liastc ; but 
Dodd declined him till ail his men should have 
been looked to : meantime he had himself carried 
to the poop, and laid on a mattress, his bleeding 
head bound ti^t with a wet cambric haudker- 
cliief, and his pale face turned towards the hostile 
schooner astern. She ..had hove to, and was 
picking up the suryivCrs of her blotted out 
consort. The group on the Agra’s quarter deck 
watched her to see wljiat she would do next ; 
flushed with immediate Recess the younger 
officers crowed^ th& Tears she would not be 
game to aU^k them ; Dodd’s fears ran the 
other way : he said, the weak voice to which 
he was now reduced, “they are taking a wet 
blanket aboard ; that erSw of blackguards wo 
swamped won’t wa;at any-more of : it ^ de- 
pends on the Pirate Captain; if he is not 
drowned, then blow wind, rise sea: or there’s 
trouble ^ead for us." • 

As soon as tlm schooner had picked up the 
l^t swimmer, she hoisted foresail, mainsaii, and 
jib, with admirable rapidity, and bore down in 
chase, 

llie A^a had; ineantimb, got a start of more 
than a m&% and was now running before a stiff 
breeze with studding sails alow and aloft. 

In an hpor the vessels ran nearly twelve miles, 
and tbp pirate had gained half a i^e. 
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the end of the next hour they vere out of 
sigiit of land; wind and sea rising; and tl^ 
pirate only a quarter of a mUe astern. 

The schooner was now rising and falling on the 
waves; the ship only nodding, and firm as a rock. 

“Blow wind, rise sea!” Altered Dodd. . ^ 

Another half-hour passed without perceptibly 
altering the position of the vessels. Tlien, sud- 
denly, the wounded captain laid aside liis gla^ 
after a long examination, and rose unaided to his 
feet in great excitement, and found his manly 
voice for‘a moment : he shook his fist at the now 
pitching schooner, and roared, “Good-by! ye 
Portugeese lubber j outfought— ^tmanowiv,red— 
AND OUTSilLEDl” 

It was a burst of exultation rare for- him; he 
paid for it by sinking faint and helpless ^to Ifis 
friend's arms : and the surgeon, returning soon 
after, insisted on his being taken to tds cabiu, 

I and kept quite quiet^ 

! As they were carrying him below, the Pirate 
Captain made the same discovery ; that the ship 
was gaining on him: he bore up directly, anid^ 
abandoned the chase. ^ ' 

When the now receding pirate was nearly hull 
down, the sun began to sot; Mr. Tickell looked 
at him, and said, “Hallo! old fellow, what are 
you about P Why, it isn’t two o’clock !” 

The remark was quite honest : he really feared, 
for a moment, that orb was mistaken and would 
get himself— and others— into trouble* How- 
ever, the middy proved to be wrong, and the sun 
right to a minute ; Time' flies fast, fighting. 

Mrs. Beresford came on deck with brat and! 
poodle ; Ered, a destructive child, clapped his ' 
hands with glee at the holes in the canvas: Snap 
toddled about smelling the blood of the slain, 
and wagging his tail by halves ; perplexed. 
“Well, gentlemen,” said Mrs, Beresford, “II 
hope you have made noise endC^k over one’s | 
head : and what a time you did take to beat that I 
little bit of a thing: Ereddy, bo quiet; you! 
worr}'me; where is your bearer? will anyboi^l 
obligemc by finding ]^mg^lam ?” 

“ 1 will,” said Mr. Tickell, hastily, and ran of 
for the purpose; bifc he retuened after some 
time with a long face, ■ Ko i^rngolam to be 
found. 

Eullalove refeiredher—vvith humour-twinkling 
eye— to Vespasian. ‘>I have a friend here who 
says he can tell you so^pething {d)out him.” 

“ Can you, my good man inquired the lady, 
turning haughtily towards the negro. 

“Iss, Missy,” said Vespasian^ showing his 
white teeth.in a broad grin, “dis child knows 
where to find dat ar niggar, widout him been and 
absquatulated since.” 

« tch him dar^tly.” 

with an obedient start, 
illaloye; interfered with his 
said he,^ gravely, “ would 
bestowing on .my friend a 
irtesy w whi^ .you favour 
)mcs you so gracefully P” 


Certainly not,” replied Mrs. Beresford. 
*^Mr^‘ Eullalove, I am out of patience with 
you: the idea of a sensible intelligent gentle- 
man, like you, calling that creaturo your friend ! 
and you an American ; where they do nothing 
but whip them from morning till night. Who ever 
beard of making friends with a black ?— Now what 
is the meaning of this ? , ; 1 detest practical 
jokes.” Eor the stalwart negro b^id returned, 
bringing a tall bread bog in arms : he now 
set it up before, her, remarking, “Dis yar bag 
white Outside, but him natifin black inside.” To 
confirm his words, he drew off the bag, and 
revealed Barngolam, his black skin pow(bred 
with meal. The good-natured negro then blew 
the flour off his face, and dusted him a bit : the 
spectators laughed heaiHiily, but l^mgolam never * 
moved a ipuscle : not a morSel discomposed at 
what 'twottld have made an European miserably 
asbaaned; even' in a pantomime, the Caucasian 
darkle retained all his dimity, while the Afiican 
one dusted him ; but, being dusted, he put on 
>his obsequiousness, stepped forward, joined his 
p^ms together to Mrs. Beresford— like mediseval 
knights and modem children at their devo- 
tions — and addressed her thus : 

“Daughter of light, he who basks in your 
beams, said to himself, ‘The pirates are upon us, 
those children of blood, whom Sheitan their 
master, blast for ever ! They will ravish the 
Queen of Sunshine and the ayahs, and tlirow the 
sahibs and sailors into the sea but, bread being 
the staff of existence, these foxes of the water 
wifi not harm it, but keep it for their lawless 
appetites; therefore Bamgolam, Sou of Cliittroo, . 
Son of Soonarayan, will put the finger of silence 
on th^lip of discretion, and be bread in the day 
of adversity : the sons of Sheitan will peradven- 
ture returq to dry land, and close the eye of 
watchfulness ; then will I emerge like the sun 
from a cloud ; and depart in peace.” 

“ Oh, very well,” said Mrs. Beresford ; “ then 
you arc an abominable egotist, that is all : and a 
coward .and thank Heaven Ereddy and I were 
defended by English: and Americans, and— 
heihl — their friends; and not by Hindoos” 
^be'^added chmmingly, “this shows me my first 
words on coming here ought to have been to offer 
my warmest thanks to the brave men who have 
defended me and my child:” and swept them so 
queenly a courtesy, that^he men’s hats and caps 
flew off in an instant. “Mr. Black,” said she^ 
turning with a voice of honey to Vespasian, but 
aiming obliquely at Eullaiovc’s heart, “ wmld you 
oblige ftie by kicking that dog a lUtle; he is 
always smelling what does not belong to him ; 
why il^is blood ; oh 1” and she turned pale in a 
moment. 

Sharp thought some excuse necessary. “ You 
see, ma’am, we haven’t had time to clean tlie 
decks since.” 

“ It is the blood of men ; of the poor fellows 
who bavQ defmidcd us so* nobly I” faltered the 
lady, trembling visibly. 

“Well, ma’am,” said Sharpe, still half apologe- 
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tically, " you know a sliip can’t Ggbt . alt day 
long without an aocadent or two.” He. added 
with nautical simplicity, and love of cleanli- 
ness, ‘Miowever the deck will be cleaned, and 
holy-stoned, to-miorrow,' long before , you tuim 
out.” 

Mrs. Beresford was too much overcome to 
explain how much deeper her emotion was than 
a dislike to stained floors. She turned faint, and 
on gettiiig the better of that; went down to her 
cabin crying. Thence issued a royal ordbt that 
the wounded were t<^ have wine and evei^ luxury 
they could fancy, without limit or stint ; at her 
expense. . • 

Tlic next day a deep gloom reigned in the ship ; 
the crew wore rajged in their Sunday clothes, 
^ and bare-headed : a grating was rigged ; Sharpe 
read the burial sei^icc ; and the dead, ea^h man 
sewed up iu his hammock with a 3^ Ib^ shot, 
glided oif the grating into the sea wit|^ a i^ullen 
plunge ; while their shipmates cried so, that the 
tears dripped on the deck. 

With these regrets for the slain, too violent to 
last, were mingled a gloomy fear that Death haa 
a heavier blow in store. The surgeon’s report 
of Captain Dodd was most alarming ; he had 
become delirious about midnigUt ; and so con- 
tinued. 

Sharpe commanded the ship ; and the rough 
sailors stepped like cats over that part of the | 
deck, beneath which theit unconscious captain 
lay. If two men met on the quarter deck, a look 
of anxious, but not hopeful, inquiry, was sure to 
pass between them. • 

Among the constant inquirers was Rarngolain. 
The grave Hindoo often waylaid the surgeon at 
the captain’s door, to get the first intelligence. 
Tills marked sympathy with a hero in e:ltrcmity 
was hardly expected from a sage, who at the first 
nolo of war’s trumpet had vanishe!! in a meal- 
liag. However, it went down to his credit. .One 
person, however, took a dark view of this inno- 
cent circumstance. But then that hostile critic 
was Vespasian, a rival in matters of tint. He 
exploded in one of those droll rages darkies seem 
liable to: “Massa cunnel,” said he, “what for 
dat yar niggar always prowling abAit the q^ipn’s 
door ? What for he ask so many stupid quls- 
tious? Dat ole fox artcr no good; him heart so- 
black as um skin : dam old niggar !” • 

Rullalove suggested slyly that a person with a 
dark skin might have S grateful heart : and the 
colonel, who dealt little ininuendo, said, “ Gome, 
don’t you be so hard on jet ; you ebony !” 

“Bery well, gemmen,” replied "^espasian, 
ceremoniously, and with seeming acquiescence. 
Then, with sudden ire, “Because Qojamighty 
make you white, you tink you bery wise without 
auy more trouble. Dat ar niggar am an abom- 
inable egotisk.” 

“ Pray what does that mean P ” inquired 
Kcnealy, innocently. 

“ What him meaikP what him mean ? Yah ! 
yahl” ’ • 

“ Yes. What does it mean ?’* 




"What him mean? Yah I. What, dinn’t you 
hear Missy Besford miscal him qa' abommable 
egotiskr^r 

"Yes,” s^d Fullalove, winking to Kcnealy; 
"but we don’t know what it means. Do you, 
sirP”. 

"Iss, sar. Dat ar expression he signify a 
darned old cuss dat says to dis child, ‘My lord 
Vespasium, take benevolence on your insidious 
slave, and invest me in a bread-bag,* instead of 
fighting for de ladies like a frecuiudependum 
citizen. Now you two go fast asleep ; dis child 
he shut one eye and open deoder bery flride open 
on dat ar niggar.” And with this mysterious 
threat he stalked away. 

His contempt for a black skid, his ebullitions 
of unexpected ire; his turgid pomposity, and love 
01 long terms, may make the reader smile ; but 
they could hardly amuse his friends just then : 
everything that touched upon Dodd was too 
serious now. The surgepn sat up with liim 
nearly all night : in the daytime these two friends 
sat for hours in his cabin, watching sadly, and 
silently moistening his burning brow and liis 
parched lips. 

At length, one afternoon, there came a crisis, 
whioh took an unfavourable turn. Then the 
surgeon, speaking confidentially to these two 
staunch friends, inquired if they had asked them- 
selves what should he done with the body ? 
“Why I ask,” said he, "we are in a very hot 
latitude; and, if you wish to convey it to 
Barkington, the measures ought to bo taken 
iu time : in fact, within an hour or two after 
death.” 

The poor friends were shocked and sickened 
by this horrible piece of foresight. But Co- 
lonel Kencaly said with tears iu his eyes that 
his old friend should never be buried like a 
kitten. 

“Then you had better ask Sharpe to give me 
an order for^ beurel of spirits,” said the sur- 
geon. 

" Yes, yes, for two if you like, 0 don’t die, 
^)odd, my poor old fellow. How shall I ever 
face his wife— I renfbmber her, the loveliest girl 
you ever saw— with such a talc as this ? She 
will think it aleruel thiu| 1 should come out of 
it without ti semteh, and a ten times better man 
to be dead : and so it is ; it is cruel, it is unjust, 
it is monstrous; him to be lying there, and wc 
muffs to be sitting dtoaking over him and 
watching for his|;.last breath like three cursed 
ravens.” And the stout colonel groaned 
aloud. 

When the surgeon left them, they fell naturally 
upon another topic : the pledge they had given 
Dodd about the 14,000/. They ascertained it was 
upon him: next his skin : but it seemed as un- 
necessary as it was repu^nt, to remove it from 
his living person. They' agreed, however, that 
instantiy|On his decease they would take pos- 
session of, 't, note the particulars, seal it up, 
and carry it to Mrs. Dodd, with such com- 
fort as they couljj hope to give her by relat- 
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tag the gallant act in which his precious life was 
lost. 

At nine p.m. the surgwn took his place by 
Dodd’s bedside ; and the pair, wliom one thing 
after another had drawn so close together^ re- 
tired to Keiiealy’s cabin. 

Many a merry, chat they had had there ; 
many a gasconade ; being rival hunters : but nOur' 
they were together for physical companionship:^ 
sorrow ; ratW than for conversation. Th^ 
smoked their cigars in moody silence; at 
midnight^ shook hands with a sigh, and part^ ; 
That sigh meant to say tliat in the morning aU 
would be over. I 

They turned *in : but, ere cither of them was 
asleep, suddenly the captain’s cabin seemed to 
M with roars and shrieks of wdd .beastf, 
that made the whole ship ring in tb#’ silent 
iiiglit ; the savage cries were, answer^ on 
deck by shouts of dismay and many pattermg 
feet making for the eompanipn ladder : but the 
nearest persons to the cabin, and the drat to 
reach it, were Keuealy and Fullalove, who 
burst in, the former with a drawn sword, .the 
latter with a revolver, both in their night- 
gowns ; and there saw a sight that took their 
breath away. 

The surgeon was not there : and two black 
men, one with a knife, and one with his bare ! 
claws, were fighting, and struggling, and tramp- ; 
ling nil over the cabin at once, and the dying i 
man sitting up in his cot, pale, and glaring at.; 
them. 


UNDEVELOPED IMPRESSIONS. 

Beyoi^d the r^on of positive ideas and 
emotions, there lies, in the minds of all per- 
sons who have any sensitiveness of perception, 
a strange ghostly tract of unexplored country, 
full of shadowy suggestions of^oughts 
feelings, and lit by the faint, spectral light of 
what may perchance be the Aurora of some 
higher knowledge now on its way to us. De-' 
based by cbarlatanjpm and^'absurdity as the so- 
called spiritualism”., of the present daj un- 
doubtedly is, some sendee may be ^ne by hinting 
to the thoughtless that there may be possible 
associations which give au apparently super- 
natural colour to the ordinary transactions of life. 

Has the reader never ^experienced the strange 
tricks which memory occasionally pleyrs with 
himP He is engaged on flomething whipb 
utterly engrosses ms mental powers. Perhaps 
it is a very serious subject, such as nccessaniy 
precludes &ny levity of ideas ; perhaps he is 
working, aud thin^ng of notliing out liis work; 
^baps he is writing, with a concentration of 
^tellect. Suddenly there bursts into the middle 
iSff Ikoughts some /ecoUection of an incident 
happened five-and-twenty or thirty years 
; a reminiscence of his childhood » a trivial 
fj^umstanoe, which was forgotten thr Jay after i 
happened, and which has never once crossed 
pis mind since. It may be stid that a connect- 


ing link exists between the subject occupving 
the mind at the time, and the recollection wliioh 
suddenly arises out of the long sealed-up vaults 
^d catacombs of the past. But, if so, the link 
is of such exquisite fineness as to defy detection. 
No. ^^ogy bf the most distant, or fantastic 
kind can be traced between the two sets of ideas. 
The unbidden recollection starts up with a sort 
of. goblin wilfully and inappropriateness. It 
is'wonderfttl that ^ ou should tmnk of the circum- 
stance at all ; siiir more wonderful that you 
should think of it. at that puticular moment. 
Yet there it is; unaCcounUi% obtruding itself 
into the midst of theughts to which it bears no 
relationship, or nOno which can be traced^ by 
mortal wit 

Analogous to this is that fi’eak of the brain 
which probably all of us have eaperfenced, when, * 
after vmnly endeavouring for a long while to re- 
collect some tune, we wake in the middle of the 
nigh^wi^ the whole of it, from the first note to 
the lasti '^running in oar heads.” Persons 
have been known to remember facts in tkeir 
rsleep whicli they had tried hard to recover when 
awake, but had never succeeded in doing. Cole- 
ridge composed a poem in his sleep, and Tartini 
a piece of music, which he conceived was far 
I superior to anything he had written or heard at 
i other times; so that it would appear that the 
state of somnolency has sometimes a stimulat- 
ing, as well as a sedative, effect on the mental 
powers. But this is not so astonislyng and 
oej^ond explanation as the sadden and gra- 
tuitous recolleqjiion of events which have long 
passed out of view, and which are in tlieni- 
selves too unimportant to have made any deep 
impression at tlie time of their occurrence. Is it 
that every experience in life, even the most fri- 
vobuSj^leaves an indelible print on the mental 
organism, and that, although this print may 
seemingly Me out, it is still there, like writing 
in invisible ink, and only awaits some exciting 
cause to bring it out clejwly and legibly ? • But, 
if so, what is the exciting cause, none being 
cognisable ? W hat mysterious hand touches the 
spring that opens those forgotten doors ? 

That every impression remains, seems certain, 
if we can depend on what is recorded of th^ ex- 
pyiehces of persons on the threshold of death. 
Those who have been recovered from drowning 
or hanging say that, previous to the advent of 
uncousciousnesB, they have seen a species of 
panorama of their whole iprevious existence, of 
which not the smallest incident, thought, or feel- 
ing has been lost; and it is thence inferred that 
all human beings at the moment of dissolution ex- 
perience ^his awful resurrection of the dead past. 
Yet that the phenomenon does not invariably 
attend the act of drowning, is manifest from the 
very interesting and detailed account left us by 
Dr, Adam Clarke, in his Autobiography, of his 
narrow escape from death in the river Ban, when 
a boy. He states that his feeling was simply one of 
intense happiness and placidity, combined with 
general impression of n, green colour, such 
as of fields*or gardens,” and that his first and 
only pain was when he was taken out of the 


water, and his Inn^s were once more inflated 
with atmospheric ajir. Bat he may not have 
reached the point at which the' memory is preter- 
naturally excited. ■ It ij9 not difficidt-to believe 
that the last action of thfir.brainmay .be a supreme 
resumption of i^ own . impressions. The, con. 
centration of a whole life. ip. a single moment or 
two is indeed marvellous ; but the s^sijfi^ of time 
seems to bnve very little to do with. . the \^ual 
duration of time. 'The idea, of eternity, ;6r of 
the lapse of infinite ages, is. often experienced 
in the course of a dream which can brfy hnve 
lasted . a very .short period. Tlds is ewepiaily 
the case with opinm-eatem ; but it wii\ occur 
even to those who never indulge in tliat .pe-' 
rilous narcotic. Moslem writers affirm that 
j the miraculous jbmrney of Mahomet from Mecca 
•to Jerusalem? and thence through the whole of 
the Seven Heaveifs, was performed in tm. infini* 
tesimal a fraction of time,^that the Prophet, oh 
awaking from his trancei, was able to arrest the 
fall of a water-jp which the angel Gabriel had 
knocked over with his wing in the act of their 
departure. Another Oriental legend tells of 
inndel Caliph, who, doubting tiic truth of this 
relation, was dir^ted by a ccriaiu conjuror to 
plun^ his head in a bucket of water, and with- 
draw it with the greatest speed possible. He did 
so, and in that momentary interval had a dream 
or vision of a long life abounding in vicissitudes 
and extraordinary incidents. These, of coarse, 
are fables ; but thev arc based U]^n psycho- i 
logical mysteries such as are known to exist. ! 

Hardly less wonderful is the^ connexion be- 
tween particular odours and specific recoUec- 
tions or trains of ideas. Thousands have felt 
this, aud it is one of the most beautiful in- 
stances of what may be called the magic of me- 
mory. Hazlitt used to refer to a remark made 
by Mr. Fearn, a metaphysical writer of his 
time, to the efibet that certain associations of 
ideas always brought back to him, with, the 
vividness of au actual impression on the sen- 
sorium, the smell of a baker’s shop in Bassora. | 
This is just the reverse of the^ordinary experi- j 
ence; but we can readily understand it. The 
lute Mr. P. G. Patmore, who records this cir- ; 
cumstauce in his work entitled M31 Friends and 
Acquaintance, avers that, in his own cas&,fhs|p 
were even more powerful than smells in produc- j 
I ing similar effects. “ I could never taste green j 
I mustard and cress,” he writes, without its call- 
I ing up to my mind, if by magic, the whole 
scene of my first schooWays, when I used to 
grow it in my little bit of garden in the inner 
playground ; that every individual object tliere 
present used to start up before me with alt the 
distinctness of actual vision, and to an extent 
of detail which no effort of memory cipuld ac- 
complish without this assistance ; and that no- 
tlTing but the visible objects of the scene pre- 
sented themselves on these occasions.” ' As the 
flavour died away, the vision would fade from the 
menial sight, but would be instantly renewed 
by tasting the, herb ■once more. It is easy to 
refer the explanation of such facts td^mere asso- 
elation of ideas. 


An unhealtliy or depressed bodily condition 
has doubtless much to do with mystical impres- 
sions. To the man who goes to bed 6arly and rises 
early, the time of sunrise ia invigorating and in- 
spinting • but to him whohas be^i^ Si night, 
espeoiafly' when pursuing inteHectW work* the 
return of'liglit is often peculiarly mouriifi!ii, op-, 
pressive, aha spectral. It is the true ghost season 
—far more than midnight ; and especially so in 
the hushed and empty thoroughfares of a great 
city, with its vast cycles of suspended life. The 
empty street, stretching before you in dim per- 
spective,"’ is a phantom land at such moments ; 
the famuiar holds strange intercourse with the 
unfamiliar, and is weirdly suggestive. We have 
known an Instance of a man •who, returning 
home early one summer morning from a night 
clf mental labour, was oppressed by an intense 
and praternatural sense ox a hundred years in 
advance; that is to say, by some singular, un- 
bidden trick of the mind, he seemed to contem- 
plate the existing timc-^himself and all — as 
something that had passed for a century. Fatigue 
was the cause of tnis; but the fancy opens a 
strange glimpse into the wague and shadowy 
re^ns of morbid experience. ' 

%ie most astounding and solemn feeling 
of this nature is the impression, amounting 
at the moment to conviction, that we have Jived 
before in some remote age, and that all the 
circumstances and accessories now surrounding 
us, even to the most minute and msignificaut, 
surround^ us at that former period. Lord 
Lindsay, in his Letters from the Mast, describes 
this feeling with a literal exactness which will 
be at once recognised by all who have ever 
undergone it. He says: “We saw the river 
Kadisha, like a silver thread, descending from 
Lebanon, The wliple scene boro that strange 
and shadowy resemblance to the wondrous 
landscape delineated .in Kubla Khan that one 
so often feels in actual life, when the whole 
scene around^ou appears to be reacting after a 
long interval ; your friend seated in the same 
juxtaposition, the subjects of conversation the 
iBame, and shifting with the same ‘dream -like 
case’ that you retU^mber some remote and 
indefinite period of pre-existence. You always 
know what wi)l come mfict, and sit spell-bound, 
as it were^ in a sort of calm expoctaucy.” It 
would have be'en more correct to say that we 
seeni to know what will come next, for it is ccr- 
tamly doubtful whethes wc really know it. But 
the effect on tlie mind is that of an absolute 
foreknowledge, io tliat, when anything is said, 
it appears to be precisely what was anticipated. 
The meling is, in truth, as Lord Lindsay admi- 
rably expresses it, one of “ calm expectancy,” 
and, apart from the sense of strangeness, is 
rather soothing and agreeable than unpleasant. 
This, however, is supposing that it bo not pro- 
longed. When it continiius to haunt the mind, 
it becomes horribly opprnsaiVe^. and is a clear 
sim that cerebral disorder has set in. Sir 
Walter Scott was thus troubled towards the 
latter end of his life, when he was overworked 
and harassed by difficulties. He states m his 
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diftty for Sebruary, 1828, that he was allicted one. 
da^nat dinner-time bv a sense of pre-existeneef^so; 
strong as toresemble a.miragforaoalentfure’^ 
and he adds: ** There wah a vue sense of 
of reality in all I did and! SE^" The mthd ^ 
evidently overtasked^, it been...l4sa 

strong, might have brdkehidovrn altpge.thec,| 
Tennyson, in pbe or his earlier Tolomea,;^ 
a sonnet, in wluoh he describes this siii^tdlir 
mental condition with the finely 
prehension a pbpt; ' . ^ 

As ^enwith downcast tyu we intttSe aaft 
^ ,t.-:And-'bVb into a former lifej. ot seem- 
; To laf se far lack in a conftisdd dream ; V ' 

To states of myatiodl slittjiljltude,^ . ; : 

if one but speaks, or hems,, or siirs his cbOifi i 
Ever the won.dsr waxeth more, and 
So that wfe sayj “All, this hath.been bierow^- . 

All this Hmh bM^, 1 know not when Or ^erer.» 
So, friend; when first I lodk'd .n^n yOur ; ; ; 

Our thought j^Ve ai^wer; each to^ each, so triie^ 
OpppSj^d mivro^ each reiecting.each,<^ ' 

AUhough I knew lidi in what time or place, . 
Mettiougbt that I'had often met with you, 

And each had Uv*d in tiie other’s miOd and speech. , 

Wordswolih refers to the belief in pre-texistence 
ill his magnificent Ode on. Immortality; and the 
opinion is one w'hich runs through the whole 
pliilosopliy apd religion of the wond, especially 
of the lEastem races. The Brahmins and 
Buddhas teach that the soul has already passed 
tlirough many previous conditions, and will pass 
through immy more, ere it attains the blissful 
state of absolute repose and persoiTal non- 
existence resulting from its rc-apaprptiqn into 
the Deity, from whom it emanated.; The more 
philosopluotd among the ancient Greeks held the 
same view! ^jlliagotas professed tp have a dis- 
tinct rccolleqtion of his rormer lives ; and Plato 
said that the knowledge Which we seem tp ac- 
quire for the first time is onljr the recollection 
of what the soul knew beforo its submersion in 
matter, and its assumption of tlg^human form. 
Some of the Selienip philosophers contended 
that the endle,ss.ri^etition of the. same mode of 
existence, though at vast intervals of time, is an 
absolute. ueoess],tj% beoaus^ thero being only a 
certain number ,Qi fillings iu the universe, there 
can. only, be a certain 'ipmber of combinations, 
and, when those aro; exhausted, tfie same course 
must hcgia..over ^ain. After ibis •theory, the 
appareid; recollection of what is passing around 
us may be nb delujsio^ buj^ a genuine, though 
abaornial, exercise’ of tite pemqiy;. 

A wonderful insttmee' of apparent recoi- 
led ion of d previous life is related of hi jfi- 
self by tFiliiam Hone, the author of theB^ry- 
day Book.# He says that b^d daj^h^ 
make a call in q part of Dondbii which Wa$;.qtiUe 
unknown tdliim. He was shpwU iiito a rocm to 
wait, and, ondookiug round, remarked, to his 
astonUhmei4 that every object it{ip€ared fa- 
j^avr It then ppeurrea to Idm that there was 
n/ferj peculiar , knot in the shutter j mid he 
. bf the ihipressibn 

. by exanuinhg int^o the fad. He , the]|.^fore 
turned back the shutter, and found the knot. 


.previously to this, ho had been a materialist ; 
but the incident impressed him with the belief 
that there must be spmetliing beyond mat ter, and 
hh fii^lly, beeaxne a member^ pf a religious sect. 

? The reduplication, of tlds wof^ is another 
Birange.speculatioh that has from time to time 
i^peared pb. theihteUectusd horizon.. Pythagoras 
iano various anpient writdifs affirmed that there 
.^s a globe resembling oUr tarth, and called 
Antichttidn, whi<dir virasoonstki^^ round 

the sun, though - always invisible to us, because 
'iiivariamy on Qie opposite side of the solai* orb 
to burseltes. A few years ago, wo;pame across 
a singular book professing to give mi account of 
^he Keo-Christian; religipp, winch' is shortly to 
supplant . the'" older fc^m ; . and • We there dis- 
covered tills old traditton 0^, Autichthon repro- 
duced on a larger and still more amazing scale., 
•The anonymouswriter says that the whole solar 
system is repeated at a distance from us in space 
so enormous that, “to express it with ordinary 
aritSmeticaV figures, the writing would occupy 
a line, twenty miles long.” He goes on to say, 
that “ the. earth of that distant system has a 
‘‘surface ^vided, as ours is, into fivo parts, called 
Europe, Asia, Afrjtea, Aaierica, and Oceania. 
There is also a Rome, a London, a Paris, a New 
York, a Pekin; sH the cities, towns, and vil- 
lages, inhabited by us here below. , The very 
houses are made after the same architectural 
pattern, bnd of the same size as ours: so are 
the ^imals, the troes, the stones. In that re- 
mote, world there is a man of my name, of my 
age, with my moral and intellectual character, 
with my own pliysical features, . The other men 
thero resemble also on all points my fellow-mcn 
here below* There is, indeed, some exceedingly 
small difference between them and us, which tlic 
All-se«ng Deity can perceive ; but tliey re- 
sembm ns more perfectly than the relfected 
image in t|)p looking-glass resembles our face. 
And, although our reflected image is a vain ap- 
pearance, tliey are a living reality. At the very 
moment that thou art reading this volume, thy 
namesake too is reading these very words in 
the same bool^ publisned there by another 
mysterious Man like me, even by my very Self, 
existing there under the same form. Thy living 
porU'ait thero is now thinking of thee witli the 
sfme stupid levity, or with the same awful im- 
piressiou — in the same manner, whatever it is — 
as thou art thinking of him.” The writer gives 
us no reason for hefievii^ this wild and spectral 
dream : we are simj^ly tjf take it ou faith. It is 
idea. 

. samb. author adopts the old opinion that 

ttousott^ of mp is embodied several times in 
different individualities. Thus, Napoleon the 
Third has been Lveurgus, Aristotle, St. Paul, 
Odin, Haroun-al-llasdud, Roger Bacon, Ma- 
homet (the Tmrkish Sultan who took Constanti- 
nople), Descartes, William the Third of Eng- 
land, Jlobespierre, &c.--^ltdgether a very fl- 
iustrious line. Our own Queen was formerly 
Andromache, Hector’s wi(e. And the Conductor 
of tlds JoH^iial has already appeared ou the stage 
of Ibe world as Nahum, Seleucus Nicator, 
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Catullus, Theodoras 'Dttca, Boleslaus, E^ard 
theTliirdof England, 

however, are' the>fati(ne8 rita sii^ei 'iiaudj and 
cannot claim the seridus investt^^ 
impressions, however^ ta^e,;’whi<fl|i'’ate.0^i^^ 
to a considerablt^ proportion bf the huno^ r^b. 


Wnm I think that this • is utiUen /^thr iih- 
shaokled hands in ii)>kasaht libraij bf 

a padded ceU, that I am as naneh in ^^Mbn of 
my imnses as 1 ever waj9f,snd thid t acttdvnfidiBr ho 
constraint orobligatiorte—I fee^that theworldlnll 
be naturally inorediilous whi^ I r^oi^d thb fact 
•that I went to the last Berb^.^ , 1 bhish 'as I 
make the statement; but irX had 'not gonb> whit 
could I have dbne with 0*Hone, who hid come 
over from Ballyblether expressly for the’ enept, 
who had been my very pleasant ^est for the 
three previous days, and who would have bean 
grievously disappointed had he not put in an, 
appearance on the Downs? For 0*Hone is 
decidedly horsey. From the crown of hie bcll- 
siiaped hat to the sole of his natty bools, taking 
in ilia cutaway coati his long waisicoat, ai4 his 
tight trohsers, there is. about him that singular 
. flavour, compounded of stables, starting-bells, 
posts and rails, trodden grass, metallic memo- 
randum-books, aud lobster-salad, which always 
clings to lihose gentry whom the press organs are 
pleased to describe as “ patrons of the turf.” 
Since 0*Hone has been with me,*the stout 
whose services I retain for sanitary purposes, 
and who is wont to jolt me up * the jSreezy 
heights of Hampstead or through the green 
lanes of Willesden, has been devoted io . my 
friend,' has undergone entirely new phase of 
existence, has learnt to curvet an^danee, and 
has passed a considerable portion of each day in 
airing himself aud his riucr in the fashionable 
How. For I find it characteristic of all thy 
visitors from the country that while, they kre in 
town not merely, should they sed, but also that 
they should be seen; there is generally some 
friend from their country town sta]j|ng m Lon- 
don at the same time, to whom they fikefe ex- 
hibit themselves to the best advantage, alft 
there is always the loCal member bf parlia- 
ment, who is called upon and catechised, and 
whose life, from what 1 can make out, must be 
a weary one indeed. ^ . 

For O’Hoiie to miss seeing the race would have 
been wretched, though even then ho would not 
I have been worse off than aU American gejrtleman 
who crossed the Atlimtio expressly to attend the 
Epsom festival, and who;*'being seized \uth the 
panss of hunger at about half-past two pn the 
Deiby Day, entered Hr. CarelesS-s and 
began amusing himself with 'Some^ edible' fix- 
ings” in the way of lunch, in which pleasant 
t^k he was still engaged when shouts rent the 
air, and the American gentleman rushing hat- 1 
less out of the booth, and finding that the race I 
had been run and was over, burst iiito the 
piercing lamentation i ‘ Oh, J4— rusalem I To 


come^re'e: thousand mi)e^ ip cold .lamb and 
salad for O’Hone tb ilW^boing soeu at 
the recognised By % by Tom 

Durfy oh the^uess, hut 

ei-stedudhfedht^tbe Baflybletber FrhB-l®pol,and, 
by the tnir^^thwe townsmen who Wpc safe to 
be on the Do^^hi^Hhat would be misery indeed. 
Morebtreri ofa white hat, 

and a i^h^ar atpuca gave one 

the idea mt f he tailor had sent home 

the Mng kmkad ' 

had been sjpebiidly. res^edby friend for the 
Derby Day $ ^ tyd^ermaoM far as I 

was ooncemed, ha.tfifort o^eotiph to our going 
to Epsom shoiSd ^ 

I still, however, ictdned h latent , hope that 
tbe sense 6f impending iUisery, only tbb phyibus 
from thb aspect of tine sky dunng the t^' pre- 
vious days, wpuld.haye had its natural effect in 
toning do^ju my impulsive guest ; but wheu' I 
went into his bedroom otf the morning bf the 
fotal day, and when 1 pulled up the blind aud 
rade him conscious of the rain jittering against 
is window, he merely rems|rkea, that a light 
animal was no good to-day,, ahyhow,” and I, 
with a dim internal consciousness tlmt I, albeit 
a heavy animal, was ^ equally of no good under 
the circumstabces, withdrew ‘in eOnwion. , At 
breakfast, CyHone was still appsllingiy cheerful 
referred in a hilarions manner to .the "'^.laying of 
the dust,” borrowed my waterproof coat with a 
gentlemanly assumption which I have ouly seen 
rivalled by the light comedian in a rattling farce, 
and beguiled me into startmg, during a tempo- 
rary cessation of the. downfal, after he had macle a 
severe scrutiny of the sky^ and liad delivered him- 
self of various meteorological observations, iu 
which, when they come from persons residing in 
the country, I Imvo a wild hkipt of implicitly 
believing. 

We had promised^ the night before, to call for 
little Iklass, aennriist, and ope bf the pleasantest 
companions possible when all went well, but 
who, if it rained, or the cork had come out of 
the salad dressii^, br thesidt had'been forgotten 
at a pic-nic, emerged as Apollyon incarnate. 
Little Iklass^s gre^^t f^araoteristic. being ids 
generous devo^on to biniself, T knew that the 
aspect of tljp morning would prevent him from 
running the ch&nco of allowing any damp to 
descend on that sacred form, found him 
'Smoking a pipe, work^ at his easel, and 


Which jOM weren't; mis year at tne 
Academy!” r interrupted, vicioufly; but you 
cdn*i upset Iklass with your fiiiest savbusm! 

The same to you, and sevetal of them— no— 
which I was not--^bttt I be* if I go lo-day ! 
It^ll be awfully miserable, aoia there are three of 
us, and 1 dare say you wPl&' |misy8 let me sit iu 
the middle, with you to l^rthe off on 
either sidev. And! wonH^‘K;iMid^h 
so we left him, and saw Mm g^untbg out of his 
window, and pointing with his maiil-stick at the 
skies, whence the ^jpin began to descend again, 
as' we got into the cab. , 
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We went on gloomily enough to the Waterloo 
station, we passed the Regent Circus and saw. 
some very suy omnibuses with paper placards of 
“ Epsom’^ on them, empty and ghastly; there 
was 110 noise, no excitement, no attempt at 
joyousnesj4 I reraenabered the Der^s w ■by- 
gone years, and looked:>dolefnlly at d’HonCrh^ 

hf I»fld inst hoiiorhi: a “ftVnf. p.A^rd’?^ anid' -wiMt 


gone years, ana iooKea:>aoietuuy at u xionCr DU|t i 
he had just hought a “ c’rct card,*^ and' ira» 
deep in staiisticafcaleulatidiu. ^ t , 

There was no excitement at the. 
took our places at the tail of a damp Rttle^ 
crowd, a»a took our tickets as though we .were 
going to Birmingham; There was a Utile O^lte- 
ment on gettingiuto the train of newly vshmislied 
carriages destwd for our conveyance^ for the 
damp little crowd had been waiting some time, 
and made a feeble little, cliarge as the train came 
up. O’llone and I seized the handle of passing 
door, wrenched it open, and jumped in. We were 
followed by an old gentleman with a long stock 
and a short temper, an affable stockbroker in a 
perspiration, and two tremendous swells : in one 
of whom 1 recognised the Earl of Wallsend, the 
noble colliery proprietor. Our carriage is thus 
legitimately full, but a ponderous woman of 
masculine appearance and prehensile wrists, 
hoists lierself on to the step, and tumbles in 
among us. This rouses one of the swells, who 
remonstrates gently, and urges that there is no 
room ; but tlic ponderous woman is firm, and 
not only takes 'vantage-ground herself, but 
invites a male friend, called John, to join 
her. “ Gooin in, Jan 1 Coom in, tell ye I Ooom 
ill, Jan {"•-‘but here the swell is adamant. 
“ No,” says he, rigidly, “Til be deed if John 
shall come in ! Police !” And when the guard 
arrives, first John is removed, and then the lady, 
and then the swell says with an air of reUef, 
“ Good Heaven ! did they think the canuage 
was a den of wild beasts . 

So, through a quiet stealing rnin,^ the train 
proceeded, and landed us at last little damp 
rickety station : an oasis of boards in a desert 
of mud. Sliding down a greasy clay hill we 
emerged upon the town of Epsom, ana the con- 
fluence of passengers by rail and by road. We, 
w'ho had come by flie' rail, were not lively, we 
were dull and dreary, w up to this point toler- 
ably dry : in which we bad the advantage of those 
w^ho had travelled by tlie roiid/ and who were | 
not merely sulky and morose, but wet to their i 
skins. At the Spread Eagle, and at the .King’s 
Head, stood the splasheH drags with the steam- 
ing hoi-ses, while their limp occupants 
dismally off' the roofs aud sou^t feinporarjr 
consolation ill hot ^ brandy-and-water* A dog- 
cart with two horses driven tandem-fashibiii 
convey ing four little gents, attempted to create 
an excitement on its entry into tbetem; One ^ 
tlie little gents on the back ses^ todc a posf- 
horn from its long wicker ca^ and tried to*- 
blow it, but tho mn, which had gradually been 
collecting in the instrument, ran uito ,^ mouth 
and chokedJhl>n> ^^1^ the le^lng hors^tempted 
by tliof^t. some steaming hay in a'tfongh, 
turned'^lbM^ roiand iwid jpoked its driver 
p%Ou^)y m the face, refusing to be comforted, 


or, what was more to the purpose, to move on, 
until it had obtained rerresnment. So, on 
^through the dull little town, where buxom 
women looked with astonishmefit mixed with 
pit^ at . tlie passers-by, and where, at a boot- 
shop, tlie cynical proprietor Stood in the door- 
way smoking a long clay pipe, and <menly con- 
^ demned us with a fiendish laugh as "a pack of 
^adjective jaekassCs t” up the ntti, on which the 
churned yellow mud lay in afoot-deep bath, like 
egg-fliip, and- bepitetered us . wretched pedes- 
irkns whenever it was stined by horses' hoofs or 
I carriage-wheels ; shifting the ^ge of a wbeat- 
Md (and a very large edge we made of i^,be- 
fore we had finish^), the proprietor whereof 
had erected a few feeble twigs by way of bar- 
riers here and there — delusion and a mockery « 
which the crowd had resented by teanng them 
up and strewing them! in the path; across a 
perfect Slou^ of Despond situated between 
two- brick wa^, too wide to jump, too terrible 
to laugh at, a thing to be deliberately waded 
jthrougii with turneo-up trousers, and lieart and 
Doots that sank simulianeously ; a shaking bog, 
on the side of which stood fiendish boys armed 
with wisps of straw, with which, for a con- 
sideration, they politely proposed to clean your 
boots. 

I didn't want my boots cleaned. 1 was long 
past any such attempt at decency. O'Hone was 
equally reckless; and so, splashed to our eyes, 
we made our way to the course. JuSt as we 
reached the Grand Stand, a rather shabby car- 
riage dashed to tho door, and a howl of damp 
welcome announced that Youthful Royalty had 
arrived. Youthful Rbyajty, presently^ emerging 
in a Mackintosh coat, with a cigar in its mouth, 
proved^ so atti^tive that any progress in its 
immediate vioiiii^ was impossible; soO’Hone 
and I remained tightly jammed up in a crowd, 
the component parts of which were lower, 
wofke, and wickeder than 1 have ever seen. 
Prizefighters — not the aristocracy of the ring ; 
iiot' those gent^ who are “to be heard or,'* 
or whose money is ready ; not those who are 
always expressing, iu print,, their irrepressible 
desire to j|p battle with Konky’s Novice 
at cateh-we^ht, or who have an “Unknown” 
plbpetually walking about in great-coat, previous 
to smashing the. ‘ champion — not these, but 
eid^ly flabby men with flattened noses and 
flaooid skins and the s^diest of great-coats 
buttoned oyet the dirtiest of Jerseys racing 
touts, thin wiry sharp-faced little men with 
. strained and bleary from constant secret 
Watching of racers' gallops dirty, battered 
tramps, sellers of cigar-lights and o’rect cards; 


pick^kets, sbif^ and distrustful, with no 
hope 01%. harvest »6m their surroundings; — 
afia “ Welshers,” who are the parody on Tatter- 
s^'s.andS the Ring, who are to the Jockey Club 
Enclosure what monkeys are to men — 
pooir pitifhl varlets in greasy caps and tattered 
coats, whose whole wardrqha would be sneered 
at in Holywell-street or Ra^ Pair, and who yet 
are perpetually bellowing, in hoarse ragged 
tones, bet against tne field I” “ PR bet 
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against Li-bellous 1”. “ M bef against the Merry 
jMaid!” “TU bet agjunat anj one, bar one I’* 
Nobody seemed to take, their bets, nobo^ took 
the slightest notice of^their offers^ and' yet; they 
bellowed away until the-race was run* m every 
variety of acoeht^ih Cookney slang,, ih York- 
slure harshhees,;b9L li^brogue. Those were the 
only members of the crowd, thoroughly mtent 
on their bnabim; for all the rest loathful 
Royalty had an immense attraction 

Slidmg and sUtherinff about on the sloping 
ground • where tori’ had been and whhre now 
mud was, they pushed, and hustledj and jumped 
up to look over each othlr’s heads. "iPi’ca is 
’iifl? Vich is That'sk the 

late Duke o’ Ycljjluton ! There^s the Prince a 
blowin* his J)acca like a man !” “ Ain’t he dry, 
neither P” " Ain’t I f Yonder vetker he’d stand 
a drain P” ‘^ He wouldn’t look so chuff if he 
VOS down here, vith this moisture a tricklin’ on 
his ’ed P” “ Who’s the hold bloke in barnacles ?” 
“That— that’s ^ueen Hannl” No wet, no 
poverty, no misery, could stop the crowd’s 
chaff ; and amidst it all still rang out iQS 
monotonous cry of the “ Welshers” — “I’ll bet 
against Li-bellousP” “I’ll bet against the 
field!” 

A dull thudding on the toxf, a roar from the 
neighbouring stand,, and the simultaneous dis- 
appearance of all the “ Welshers,” tells us — for 
we can see nothing — ^ihat the first race is over^ 
and that we can move towards the hill. Motion 
is slow; for, the crowd surging on to the 
course is met by a crowd seething off it, and 
when 1 do fight to the front, 1 have to dip 
under a low rail, and come out on the other 
side, like a diver. The eourse was compara- 
tively dry, and just as we emerged upon it a 
large black overhanging cloud hftecr like a 
veil, and left a bright, unnatural^ but not un- 
promising, sky. O’Hone brightened simulta- 
iieously, and declared that all our troubles were 
over ; we gained the hill, worked o^ way 
through the lines of carriages, received a 
dozen invitations to lunch, took a glass or two df 
sherry as ^ preliminary instalment, and settled 
down for the Derby. The old preparations 
annually recurring— the bell to clAr the opurse; 
the lagging people, the demonstrative poUQe, ^e 


dog (four different spednieos this yeaa: at diffe- 
rent intervals, each with more steadfastuese of 
purpose to run the entire length of the course 
than 1 have ever aeen^reviously exhibited^ the 
mp who, wanting to cross, trots half way, is 
seized and brou^t back in degradation ^ the 
man who says or does something obnoxious 
(nobody ever knows what) to his immediate 
neighbours just before the race, and is thereupon 
bonneted, and kicked, and cuffed iifto outer 
darkness ; the yelling !^g ; the company on the 
Hill, purely amateurish, with up pecuniary inte- 
rest beyond shares in a five shillmg sweepstakes, 
and divided between excitement &out ^e race 
and a desire for lunch ; the entrance of the horses 
from the paddock; {he prelimiuarj^ canter— all 
the old things, with one new feature-~ruew to 
me at least— iisjb bain ! No mistake about it; 


down, down it came in straight steady pour; 
no blinking it, no “ merely a shower,” no hint 
at “ laying the dust ;” it asserted its power at 
once, it defied you to laugh at it, it defied you 
to fight against it, it meant hopeless misery, 
and it carried out its meaning. Up with tlie 
hoods of open carriages, out with the rugs, up 
with the aj^ons, unfurl umbrellas ou the top of 
the drags; shiver and crouch Monseiur.Le 
Sport, arrived yi& iWkestone last night— poor 
Monsieur Le Sport, in the tliiu paletot and the 
curly-brimmed Iiat down which the w^t trickles, 
and the Utile jean boots with the shiny tips ami * 
the brown-paper soles, already pappy and sodden ; 
cower under your canvas wall, igainst which no 
sticks at three a penny wijl rattle to-day — 0, 
gipsy tramp, run to the nearest drinking- 
bootl#— 0, Dand of niggers, piebald with the 
.wet ! Por one mortal nour do we stand on the 
soaked turf in the pouring rain, with that horrid 
i> occasional shiver wnich agways accompanies wet 
feet, waiting for a sti»t to be effected. Every 
ten minutes, rises a subdued murmur of hope, 
followed by a growl of disappointment. At last 
they are really “off,” and for two minutes wc 
forget our misery. But it comes upon us with 
re&ubled force when the race is over, and there 
is nothing more to look forward to. 

Lunch P Nonsense ! Something to keep off 
starvation, if you like— a bit of bread and a 
chicken’s wing— but no attempt at sociality. 
One can’t be humorous inside a close carriage 
with the windows up and the rain battering on 
the roof ! Last year it was iced champagne, 
claret-cup, and silk overcoats ; now, it ought to 
be hot brondy-and- water, foot-batbs, and flannels. 
Homej Home, across the wheat-field, now 
simple SQuash ; down the hiU, now liquid filth ; 
through tlie town, now steaminglike a laundress’s 
in fuu work ; .home by the train with other 
silent sodden miserable wretches ; home in a cab, 
past waitiug^vrowds of jeering cynics, who point 
the finger and take the sight, and remark, “ Ain’t 
they got it, neither I” and “ Water-rats this lot I” 
—home to hot slippers, dry clothes, a roaring 
fire, and creature-epmforts, and a stern deter- 
mination never again to “db” a dirty Derby. 


. • PERSIAN MANNERS. 

Tsb manner of conducting business generally 
among the Persians is bhildish and dilatory. No 
man sets the 'si](iallest value ou liis own words, 
d!r on those , of anybody else. They look upon 
words as playthings. Their conversation with 
and superiors is usually dictated by a 
to please, and they will utter anything 
which they consider most likely to attain this 
object, entirely regardless of fact. If convicted 
of a direct li^ they say with a shrug, “I have 
eaten dirt,” which meii^y means “I have been 
found out,’’ and. there’s an end of it. 

In evAry transaction of life, the same insin- 
cerity is observable. A tradesman will coolly 
ask twenty times as much for his wares as he 
would really ^ad to take, aud this does not 


t 
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at all surprise the customer ; who, in turn, offers 
a twentieth part of the price he is willing to 
" pay. Both parties then begin to make the 
Wgain the principal object of their lives, and 
will invent the most extraordinary stories to 
avoid concluding it. They will hide away from 
each other for days to obtain better terms, or 
in mere wantonness; No transaction can be 
ended wlth^t^a large concourse of people being 
mixed u^ in it^ and oceans of talk and man- 
• (cuvring. The Persians have no idea of the 
urqrth of time. Nobody ever dreams of keeping 
an appointment. 

The Persians arc, moreover, a remarkably 
impudent peoples— of a naive and simple kind 
of impudence very provoking. A short time 
ago tfiey had just found put an odd trick o^ 
answering diplomatic correspondents on %vpry 
subject by sending them literal word for word 
translations out of Vattel and Martens. Por a 
long time foreigners could not understand where 
upon earth this light-headed people obtained the 
dreary erudition which they so ostentatiously dis- 
played upon all occasions. But at last it was dis- 
covered that there was ah obscure meerza (scribe) 
then employed in their Foreign Office who was en- 
trusted with the task of puzzling their corre- 
spondents. His method was simple and effec- 
tive. Whenever foreign diplomatists sent a 
despatch, this person referred to one of the old 
French or German casuists for anything which 
might directly or indirectly be construed into 
language having reference to the subject upon 
which they bad written, and then he came down 
upon them with a bulky essay which was of 
course no answer at all. They had also a certain 
childish craft in their dealings with foreigners, 
and were in the habit of menacing Europeans 
in any difficulty with the anger of the mob, re- 
ferring to the massacre of tho Russian embassy, 
in 1828, with open triumph. They kept this 
threat in constant readiness for t1»4ui as a kind 
of bogey. 

Business of. all kinds is of course much im- 
peded by the general want of education and 
the difficulty ot correspondence. The meerzas 
are . a class apart,* apd pursuing a (distinct 
and* recognised profession — the^ immemorial 
Oriental calling of the scribe. Letters and 
other documents, instead of behig folded for 
transmission, are, closely rolled and are sealed 
by means of a narrow strjp of strong paper like 
a piece of ribbon or tape wound tightly around 
the middle of the roll and attafhed by a species 
of wax or gum. A seal bearing the 'name or 
titles of the writer is sometimes impressied with 
ink upon the roll where it is fastened.. The 
superscription is written with the pen near one 
end. The seal with ink is used within, instead 
of the written signature of the author; though 
sometimes both are inserted. The extensive 
use and high importance of the seal in the. 
East forcibly illustrates the hgures.of Scripture, 
which attach to it such sacred s^emnity- and 
authority.. The profession of the meerz^ is an 
important one, the higher clsj^es in Persia dis- 
liking the drudg;p^y ot using ibe pen, and the 

lower orders being too ignorant to do their 
own writing. The lower class of merchants 
usually keep their accounts, write their own 
letters, and use their own seal; but all the large 
traders employ meerzas. 

The principal merchants carry on their busi- ; 
ness with a cypher, and evbry person has a 
different one. For in a country where there are 
no regular posts, their letters must be trusted 
to couriers, who might be easily bribed by a ' 
small, sum to betray their secrets to commercial 
rivals ; and it is of great codbequence that they 
should have the drstr intelligence of political 
changes about which they would fear to wrV^e 
openly. The authenticity of a merchant’s letters, 
as of his bills, depends entirely upon the seal. 

It is not usual to sign either ; and they are not ^ 
often written in the hand of « the person who 
sends them, so that it is the seal only which is 
of importi^uce. Engraven upon it is the name 
and ine title, if he has one, of the person it 
belongs to, and the date when it was cut. The 
qecupation of seal-cutter is one of much trust 
and some danger. The seal-cutter keeps a register 
of every seal he makes, and if one is stolen or lost 
by the party to whom he sold it, his life would 
answer for the crime of making another exactly 
the same. The person to whom it belongs, if in 
business, is obliged to take the most respectable 
witnesses of the occurrence, and to write to his 
Correspondents declaring all accounts and busi- 
ness with his former seal null fr6m the da^ upon; 
which it was lost. 

Cemying manifficripts also opens a wide field 
of labour for the meerzas, as well as for tho 
lower orders of the mollahs. The Persian pen 
is a small hollow reed instead of a quill ; the 
latter w^ld be likely to cut the paper iu the 
heavy hand of Eastern penmen. 

The beaut}8of Persian manuscripts has long 
been celebrated. Sir William Jones was so 
enraj^tured with them that he almost wished the 
art of printing had never been invented. The 
Persians are able to write with a fineness and 
distinctness that '"utterly defy imitation with 
type. I have seen the whole of the Koran 
written on twc^^tidps of fine Chinese paper three 
iuche^wlde, and perliaps ten feet loug, written 
no1^“witliin and without,” but onfy on one 
side, which, when rolled \m, made a roll a little 
larger than the finger. Still every letter was 
fulty formed and perfectly Jcgible. The Persians 
now usually write their manuscripts in the form 
of volumes rather than rolls. And the art of 
priniing is rapidly superseding the profession of 
copyists. 4 . Some of the Nestorians arc also 
able to use their pen with elegance, and the 
bolder stjoke and square form of the Syriae 
character which they use, appear iu even finer 
relief than the Persian letters. It would need 
good paper and good type to compete with these 
copyists in matters of "taste sufficiently to meet 
the fastidiousness of “old school” men, and ' 
'particularly of the copyists*themselves ; whose 
bu&inessissQ^inuch endangered by the innovafion 
of printingi The process of writing by hand in 
this elegant style is of course very slow ; and 
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manuscripts so writteiL are highly prized and 
veij difficult tp be procured. 

In addition to writing, the mcerzaa perform 
other important services. They stand before 
their master during his daily levee, and when 
not engaged in writing, echo his oracular say- 
ings, or lead a chorus in doing it ; which is made 
up usually of, a. train of dependents that come to 
make their bow to their superior, and give him 
tlieir 8eld.m. I never understood the full import 
of sycophancy nntii I witnessed it in these 
Persian meerzas, most obsequiously nodding^ at 
every word their raster ufters, and interposing 
ondb or twice in the course of every sentence, 
Bey ley” (to be syre)i “ Aibetdeh” (of course). 

^To pronounce an opinion themselves, before 
it had come fromjhis lips, would be the height 
of arrogance and presumption. The meerzas 
have also in general the responsibility^of com- 
municating intelligence to their master. If this 
happens to be of an unpleasant nature, the an- 
nouncement of it is no welcome or easy task, 
and must be palliated by all the rhetorical skill 
which tlie practised sycophant can command. 
On extraordinary occasions, men of the highest 
rank, as well as the most celebrated for elo- 
quence, arc employed for this purpose. When 
tiie late wav was concluded between Russia and 
Persia, the heir apparent, who had the manage- 
ment of the fovei^ relations of the country, 
engaged 4;o pay to the Russian government 
several kroor of tomauns. I forget the number, 
but believe the amount to have been nea^^ly 
two millions sterling, to induce that govern- 
ment to recal its troops from Persia, and 
accede to the conditions of peace. It was some 
time a question who could go and report Jl^hese i 
terms to the king, the impression being general, 
that whoever should bear such tidj^gs to his 
majesty would lose his head on the spot. The 
governor of Tabrecz, a celebrated orator, was lit 
length appointed to the perilous service. He | 
approached the old Shah with all due courtesy 
and ceremony, and told him that he was com? 
missioned by his exalted son, the Naib-Sultan, 
to propose to his majesty, the admir^ion of the 
world, that he should throw out atrile, say per- 
haps two millions sterling or so, from his inex-l 
hausiible treasury, to tliose poor 'miserable 
hungry Russian infidels, and let them go home.” 
The herald was dismissed without barm or dis- 
grace, though the ^inexlfiaustible treasury” was 
soon emptied in meeting the demand. One 
instalment, a fifth of the whole sum, remained 
long unpaid, and the Russians held the'jfertile 
district of Khoy in pledge as security, for it. 

Sometimes unwelcome intelligence is an- 
nounced to the king through the mediiSn of 
emblems, as well as by exalted personages. 
Such was the case in communicating to the 
Shah news of the death of his favourite brother, 
Kahraman-Meerza. A paintii^ was made re- 
presenting the deceased prince in as perfect like- 1 
ness as possible, in the habiliments death. | 
This picture was carried by the English and 
Russian ambassadors, and laid before the king, 
not a word being spoken. It is said that the j 


Shah at once took the hint (he had heard of his 
brother’s illness before), that he swooned, and 
was carried into his anderoon (liaretn)-, where he 
remained, not appearing in public foy three days. 

The death oi friends is often kept studiously 
concealed by the meerzas and others from their 
masters as long as possible. The gov^o]^; 
of Oroomiah once returned- from , a journey 
three months after the death, of a favourite, 
son. After being greeted on his arrival by 
the rest of his family, he inqniredP for the 
little boy, and a violent burst of grief from all 
pr^ent was the first intimation he bad that the 
child was dead.' On asking his ihcerza, who had 
regularly written to him, and reported his family 
as weR why he had not told him the truth f 
the latfer replied that he was reluctant to give 
the bereaved father pain ; and the benevolence 
I of his motives excused him for the concealment. 
It is often very affecUng t(f witness the efforts 
in Persia to keep from sick friends tiie extent 
^of their danger. They are always assured that 
they are in a fair way to recover, and arc lulled 
in security until the lanm of life actually ex- 
pires ; when a scene of raving lamentations 
ensues among the relatives aud connexions that 
proclaims with awful emphasis the entire absence 
of that hope, which blunts the sting of death, 
and sheds light and solace around the darknesa 
of the tomb. 

Unbusiness-like as they are in every trans- 
action of life, vain, ostentatious, and lavish, yet 
the Persian’s love of money amounts almost to 
a mania, and they resort to the oddest devices 
to gratify it. Everything in Persia, even human 
life, has a money value. The prince-governor 
of Kermanshah got into a scrape, and a deputa- 
tion succeded, after much difficulty, in finding 
their way to Tehran to complain of him. rear- 
ing tlie interest against him was too strong to 
be trifled with,siffi sent fifteen thousand tomauns 
as a bribe to the prime minister. The minister 
put aside ten thousand for himself, aud then 
went with the remaining five thousand to the 
king. “ Tho govemeS: of Kermanshah,” said 
the covetous old man to kis sovereign, "has 
sent five thousapd tomaui^ here as a present, 
two thousand for your majesty, two thousand 
for me towards th*e expenses of tlie state, and a 
thousand for my son, to whom he is indebted. 
He is a poor man, however, and Kermanshah 
is a poor government. So 1 liavc returned my 
two thousand and I have ordered my son to 
return the money which Las been repaid to him. . 
What i are the remaining two thousand for the 
centre of the universe ? Will your majesty not 
I send back your two thousand also P” 

! " Belli ! belli I” fyes, yes !) said the king, 

kindly, and the Saor-azem got for himself the 
whole fifteen thousand. He then caused the 
deputation to be bastinadoed for making frivo- 
lous complayits against the best of governors, 
and dismiked them with a terrible countenance. 

It would seem at first sight that he might havo 
appropriated the fifteen thousand tomauns with- 
out any artifice at all; but this would not have ' 
beeD|ia accordmioe with the peculiar genius of 
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•liia countrymen, who love intrigue? aud round- 
about ways, whether necessary or uot. A little 
management in such a case was also not un- 
ad visable, lest the kinff elmuld hear that mqnej 
had been sent, and make some inquiry about it; 

Presents, however, may go too far for |»ni- 
dence, and governor who send the revenuesi of 
their provinces in advance, are apt to 
placed. Presents may also' be too few ; the. go>> 
vemor of a province was reminded of tMs once 
rather roughly. He was sent for to court and 
beaten. ^ ; 

.•‘Why,’’ asked the prime minister of the 

smarting wretclt— " why have you not sent, the 
taxes or your province - 

“ 1 have sent them,” replied the govemoij, 
moaning piteously. t ^ 

“Bat your own tax,” replied the minister* 
“you have not sent.” 

The giving of presents is so much a part of 
the manners and customs of the Persians, that 
they sometimes offer vdry strange ^ts indeed. 
Among other things,^ a man once brought to a 
member of the English embassy his ton, whom 
he wished to confer as a present, with great 
furmallty. Ho seemed quite surprised when 
the gift was declined. ; 

Amidst all this rapacity the public revenue is 
really loosely collected and extravagantly and 
foolislily wasted. For instance, a barat is a bill 
issued hy the government and drawn on the go- 
vernor of a province. It is supposed to oe 
drawn for a portion of the revenue then due 
from that province. Of course many barats 

arc issued than, the amount of revenue available 
at the time to meet them. These barats are, 
therefore, passed usually to persons of influence, 
at a depreciation of seventy to eighty per cent. 
They are then forced on . the small officials at 
their full value, in payment for salaries, and 
pensions,and public creditors, au^j^timately And 
^ their way into the hands of the Armenian 
bankers, who buy them up for a in§re nothing, 
and wait for a favourable opportunity to obtain 
their nominal wortL o ' 

. But no matter how a Persian gets his money, 
or how much lie get^ he is sure to squander it. 
His love of fine clothes and ^ly trinkets is a 
passion, and his ostentation is* only equalled by 
ills meanness. The greatest princes in the land 
asked Malcolm the value of the magnificeut 
presents which he brought from India ; returned 
them publicly, lest they should be obliged to share 
with anybody, and then privately asked for them 
back again. A Persian magnate loads his wives 
and concubines with jewels,* het oovers the trap- 
pings of his horse with solid gold and gems. 
His pipe is of gold and jewels. His veiy wfdk- 
ing-stick, on state occasions, is covered with 
diamonds. He i^ps numbers of servaoits; and, 
although they are content to serve him^ lilra the 
Roman client, fox his protection^ yet he most 
generally feqsilNi. ebthe them. Thoi^ he is 
aricious and oiueL The tor- 


'g<fld aodiimTer coins on a woman’s 
as worth ten or twelve pounds. 
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tures used by government to wring money from 
people suspected of beiflg rich are sometimes 
DOirible, and the . devices to which they resQrt 
for^the same puimose are almost comic. Of 
[the latter, take the followi^ for an example. 
'Alter the late war, the Perrian government* de- 
siring to annoy us, semtly forbade the mer- 
ehnuts in the interior to supply the English 
f with money, and an official parly passing through 
^Meshed was likely to have been much iuconve- 
Aienced, had not the cupidity of au Armenian 
prevailed over his fw, and^duced him to cash 
•a bill on the Indmm government. He was of 
course found out. Thepetty local tyrant invno- 
diately sent for him,.and!^ demanded one hundred 
tomauns, saymg, dryly, that«^“ as he was rich 
enough to supply tne English with money, he «» 
could of course relieve the v^ts of a country- 
man.” 

There*^ really very little wealth left in the 
I East in comparison with the poorest of Euro- 
pean countnes. Even that which does exist 

unproductive. Most of the money is buried 
in* holes and secret hiding-places; whence, if 
the owner dies suddenly, it perhaps never re- 
turns to the light of day, for it would hardly be 
safe for a man to trust his nearest relative with 
the secret of his hiding-place ; there being little 
enough of affection or confidence in families. 
The fear of tyranny which prompts the conceal- 
ment of property, must have lost immense 
sums for eVer in. this way. So common is the 
practice of bu{ying money and valuables, that 
there exists a class of persons who prowl all 
their lives about mountiuns and strange out-of- 
the-w8^ places in search of hidden treasure, 
and ouen a poor roan grows suddenly rich, 
who has stumbled on a Forgotten hiding-place 
of money. Of the floating wealth, much is 
spent on^toys, or personal adornment, oh 
hcH^ses, on women. The Persian is not a trader. 
The Parsers of India, the Armenians, and a 
few ‘Greeks, have all the trade of the country 
in tbeix handa. The foreign trade has been 
for years in the hands of the great Greek house 
of Ralli. EoXtunes are, however, to be made in 
a pptty way by shrewd people. Money bears an 
immense interest. Twelve per cent per mouth 
IS not at alt uncommon. But then money can- 
not be lent in large sums, for no Persian can 
offer satisfactory security. For instance, a mort- 
gage on land would h^ve no value whatever in 
Persia.' Mbrtgam of houses, even at Tehran, 
would be doubly. For no debt could be re- 
covered under any circumstances from a person 
who bkd a friend in the prime minister, or the 
high priest. The ci^ditor would be put off 
with some hi^-souilding phrase, and sent about 
his business. If he made himself troublesome 
he would be bastinadoed, and the fact of his 
having lent money pomting him out as a rich 
man, would probably awaken the cupidity ci 
the authorities ; who would take away any tning 
he had left. Thus even, banking and money- 
lending is but a huckster’s trade iu Persia. 
Those who drive it, contrive, in the first place, to 
get the ear of the minister. Then they cautiously 
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advance, loa^ on tlM.de^sit of jewels, which The traveller due north, when he crosses the 
they take without spying ftuj receipt for them, border between Englandand Scotland, leaves the 


Tins ^ing portable property, which can be songs ol the nightingales behind him; and when 


carried away or hidden, uOes. very well. Many he passes Labrador, where the shore larks breed 
of the finest Jewels of ! the . Kajar family, among the stoues and lichens, Spitsbergen and 
the reign^ dyiuia^, have been pawned and Nova Zembla, or from the sixty-fifth degree to 
lost k this i»r. ^lfcer» » aether the pardldofthe seventy-fifth degree north 

ventm^W, ohi^y- mailed At^imans, i^titade, the doods cease to growl forth their 
as m . ^ey fend ^y to. persons mel&dios. .And it is not only in the 

nboutthe oooirfr toe^te thenj^to bkekse coldest northern latitudes that the clouds become 
|oveniorshipsrf^mcM*m4,^ fea«<al ex. Modem ofejervations have not confirmed 
torfaons we oftmWof in^ ^ are; pm. the statements of Pliny in reference to Egypt. 

of Plutarch respeetkg Ethiopia; but fi’. 
u|prers. There is no e^pc from them , ro r they q£ Tiim a. in Peru, never hear thunder 

naS:?titX*a?rX‘*«aa^^ 

thm theirmrotectors; and the haughtiest of place within the warn ortemperato 

the Orientaf satraps is nsusBy a mere of the old contmmt where thmder is 

puppet in the haa£ of some Armenian pawn- othoiwisc m America, 

broker, to satisfy whose demands golt is wrung untrayelled mhabitjmts of Lima, 111 Peru, 
out of the blood and sweat of the miserable can, from their own exp^ience, form no idea of 
population inhabiiing countries which a good ^c*ider. .And they are egually unacquainted 
government might render an earthly, parade. hghtping, for even' noiseless and sheet 


In the reign of Mabomct-Sliah a firman was .lightnings never appear in the atmosphere of 
issued limiting interest on money to twelve Lower Peru, which, although often misty, never 
per cent per annum, but nobody paid attention shows true clouds.” A consideration which 
to it. makes the limitations of the range of thunder 

It is still customary to weigh money in Persia, and lightning appear more wonderful is the fact 
The nominal vidue and the real worth of coins that, wherever there is rubbing there is electri- 
often differing very widely, from the practice of city, or the pushings and pullings of invisible 
clipping and defacing. Xlussian gold coins, in infiuences, observed first by the ancient Greeks j 
many imrts of Persia, are more numerous than as characteristics of amber or electron. Wheii- 
tomauiis, although the Russiajj gold is of an ever matter is disturbed, mechanically, chemi- 
inferior quality to the Persian tomaiin, which is, cally, or calorilicallyj repulsions and attractions 
when uiidefaced, a very pretty and a very pure occur and yet, on the cast coast of Peru, and 
piece of money. As no reliance can be placed in the Arctic regions, friction in the air never 
on the value of any coin after it has once been produces thunder andlightning, whilst the name 
put in circulation, and as some of the devices of the Acroceraunian mountains signifies the 
for sweating it an too kg^ous for dbcovery aioimtaks of thethiiilder.8tonii8. Andsuchisthe 
except by the test of actual weight* and scales, ..g^ety of nature, that the colour of lightnkg is 
accounts are involved itf much confusion, jSjid ^ atmospheres. I'he colour 

there is great trouble m effecting just settle- g^erally dazzling white, and is often yellow or 
ment wit.i anybody. Shawls, which are usu^ly ^ oi» summer skies, whilst k thk pure hot 
given as nresen to. are a kind of cm^cy, the j ^ Dnringthe trade- 

Sd'urice ® “ wkds toSrSom*.^ aHost unkfown, 

" ’ . .. Loed causes determinp^greatly the geography 

of storms. At ^ris, the mftan num^r of thundery 
days is fbqrteeu, and at. Denainvillicrs it is 
— - twenty-one, a yfiar. I know not whether or no 

John Mii/eon, in his description of the opien- recent observations have confirmed the opinions 
ing of . the gates of Pandemonium, says, they of Mr. Dillwyn, , who, . in the beginning of 
''on their hinges grffte harsh thunder that this century, maintained that where there 
the lowest bottom shook of Erebus,” and so w|re many met^c mines, as at Swansea 
limited is the geographical range of thunder ana in North Devonshire, storms are very rare, 
when compared with the range of English litera* imd where there occurred few or po mines, 
ture, that his poem of Paradise Lost is now read storms were comparatively frequent. He was 
in countries, the untrayelled natives o1^ which also of opinion that storms were more fre- 
have no idea, from their personal observation or quent in limestone than, in other countries. | 
experience,^ of the nature the sound called Where there is iron in the rdCks^ as iu green- 
thunder. The aerial clothing, in whi.Qh the planet stone, it has been supposed to. have some effect 
earth travels in space, differs so vastly in different in dispersiiig thunder-clouds. M. Arago, who 
regions, that there are climates in which the thought tklinei^hourhood of mountains a cause 
sound of thunder is never heard, andi^^xmates in of stonns, waa of opinion that , their frequency 
which, on the contrary, listening cars may hear lessens as we sail from land nntil a certain dis- 
the celestial bass continually and perpetually, tanoe is rsi^ed,^ far%ut at sea> where they never 
Like the song of a bird, thunder has its range* occur. * 
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all the year hound. 


[Conducted by 


From personal experience, I can testify t^at I 
lightning travels in what may be called currents; 
of air, or drafts. Lightning and thunder are 
visible and audible effects, which occur in crowds 
of differing gaseous or aerial globules. T^ey . 
are lights and sounds elicited by the crush of 
globules. Lightning, it has been recorded, has 
been known to go in a straight line 'a distfmeo 6t 
three miles, and a person was once killed by wh^ j 
is called the “back stroke,” at a distant pf 
twenty miles from the explosion. But this ex* 
pression— the back stroke— is, I submit, a mis** 
leading metaphorj^for we all know that there is 
nothing in storms like the back stroke of an ear, 
a hammer, sword, or arm. Daring the last three 
or four years, the theory that lightni^ is an* 
effect of aerial friction has been gaining grouncl, 
for we find Mrs. Somerville, in the edition of her 
Physical Geography, j^blished in 1862, saying t 
“ Electricity of each kind is probably elicited by 
the friction of currents of air.” The lines, forks, 
zig*zags, sheets, or halls of lightning, mark, there- 
, fore, the conrse or direction of the croshings, 

. rubbings, and squeezings in the crowds of 
igniting and exploding globules. . The “hack 
stroke” ought, therefore, to be sent with the 
“ electric fluid,® “ the charge,” the “ thundcrbdt 
of Jupiter,” and the “hammer of Thor,” into ! 
the museum of scientific antiquities ; which eon- ] 
tains “llogiston” and “the philosopher’s stone.” 
Some seven years ago I was standing for shelter 
from a storm of thunder and rain in a coach entry 
near the Elysian Fields in Paris. The gate ol 
the entry was folded and fastened back, and the 
wind blew very fiercely through it. Out of each 
side of the entry were doors admitting to the stair- 
cases of the houses. Other persons who sought 
shelter along with myself got oiit of the strong 
wind blowing through the coach entry as quickly 
as possible, and remained insidii^he doors of 
tlie houses. But 1 remained right in the middle 
of the entry, sometimes at the street end and 
sometimes at the court end, watching the clouds 
and the lightning/ and counting seconds 
between the flash and the report. The storm i 
seemed everywhere, t was in tilie midst of it, 
and expected to have an opportunity of seeing a ; 
tree^ struck by lightning, when I observed the 
persons clustered on one of the door-steps 
observing me and talking seriously. Presently 
a young artisan stepped out up to me, risk- 
ing, as lie knew and was soon proved, his o«7n 
life to warn me, and explained that lightning 
frequently passed through the Coach entries of 
Paris. Wo had scarcely both got inside a door 
in the side of the entiy, when an oblong square of 
lightning, the shape of the entry, reduced greatly, 
was borne , by the wind swiftly through it. A'^ 
tree was sliattered by that stCrm within fifty 
;imrds of where I stood ; but, as I eseaned a mmu 
test been consoled oy this re- 

of tiie opportunity of wit- 
u^l|i|||^Bj|Hpdbr^i^trcke«^ Auotherelperience 
laiii^rapjipmore decisive proof of the fact 
that lightning is along the line 


of globular crowding produced by drafts^ On 
the 20th May, 1859, a memotable thunder-storm 
burst on Brighton, and destroyed Streeter’s 
windmill on the Dyke Road. The east and west 
cliffs of Brightbnarc divided by a valley running 
norih and south, and along the northern end of 
'i^s valley runs the London Road. I then lived 
fin the tallest house of tMs rbid. The southerly 
.wih^ blew the clouds albng.this road, and where 
the obstacles were, at the Lioii mansion, at my 
residence, and iH Streeter^s miU, the lightnings 
were most notable, ^his was the line of the 
crowding from the Confining ■ of the globules. 
The draWing*room of the house in question His 
two tali windows, and against /,he wcdl between 
them I had placed my upright desk,„and at this 
desk 1 was standing writing, m^*^ attention being 
occasionally distracted from my work by the 
flashes oftiightning, by the rattling peals of 
thunder, and by seeing the road turned into a 
river. Two ladies were also in the room, one 
reading at the table, and the other sewing on the 
sofa. It vras . then that a flash or ball of light- 
ning came down the chimney, grazed close by 
my right shoulder, and leapt out at the top of the. 
window. For the sake of ventilation, the mouth 
of the chimney was not stopped up, and this 
window was drawn down .from the top. The 
ladies who saw the lightning issue from the 
chimney, said it had then the form of the aper- 
ture through which it came, and I who saw it 
leave, observed Jt assume the form of the aper- 
ture" through which it went. 

. These personal observations of mine leave no 
doubt iu my mind that one of the things which 
determine tlie course of lightning is the crowd- 
ing, enfmming, squeezing, crushing, and rubbing 
of the thick^acked and close jammed globules. 
Poets are not philosophers,, nor are they always 
obsSrvers, hpt they are, when good poets, the 
repeaters of philosophy and observation, the me- 
lodious echoes of thought and insight ; and in one 
of his couplets I find Mr. Alfred Tennyson, 
when describing the gathering of a thunder-storm. 
Using the. w^d cramming: 

Cbmes a vapour from the margin, blackening over 
^h^tb and holt, 

Crdkminff all the blast before St ; in: its breast a 

thunderbolt. 

Now that we know thunder has no bolt, 
the word “ thunderbolt” is as disagreeable to the 
mind as the word “cramming” is pleasing to it, 
a fact which shows that truth is as important to 
the ple^ures of literature as to the satisfaction 
of science. A quotation from one poet is apt 
enouglfto suggest another. Shakespeare makes 
Eipgr Lear say 

‘ Yon sulphurous, and thought-executibg ilres, 

"Vaunt couriers of oak-climving thunderbolts, 

Singe my white heed ! and then all shaking 
. . thunder, 

Strike the thick rotundity o’ the world. 
Knowing, as we do, that lightning leaves a sul- 
phureous smell behind it, and that it cleaves trees 
and singes hair, and; that thunder, by the power 






h^ty querulous M*aj, began to chide in the 
white-gowned choristers^ who . soon appeared 
simultaneously in different parts of the close, 
like a scattered dock of pigeons reuniting at 
feeding-time. 

The verger; armed with a badge of poweti 
something resembling an apothecary’s pestle^ 
preceded the precentor to his seat, and after that 
dignitary, who carried his squareOxford trencher- 
cap in his hand, came the rosy-faced boys two and 
two, with difficulty restraining their mischief be- , 
fore the .dreaded eyes of the organist, who was I 

* watching them malignly from the oaken battle- 1 
ments of the organ-loft. 

Just as the hell ceased, and the great clock 
vibrated out the hour, ^with the tremulous 
solemnity of pompous age ; just as the countqf, 
tenor, and bass, with looks of mutual dsGaucc, 
had ruffied themselves into their places, the 
dean entered, and strode to his canopied seat. 
There was a stranga. brightness about his eyes, 
a hot feverish hectic Gush upon his cheeks. 
Ill his every gesture and look, and even in the 
tones of his deep voice, there was a perceptible 
triumph that did not escape his congregation. 

“ Do you dine with the dean tC-morrow said 
the precentor to the eldest canon, as they 
strolled homewards together; ** The dean has 
had great triumphs in London. His majesty 
has expressed his approbation of bis experi- 
ments, and Oxford iias^ granted him special 
honours.” 

** It is the most wonderful discovery of the 
age,” replied the caiion. “ Yes, Tm glad to say 
I shall meet you to-morrow at our dean’s 
hospitable table,” 

Arc the great experiments to be made to- 
morrow ?” 

“ O, of course. Why, I wouldn’t miss them 
for tweuty pounds.” 

Did he meet with any opposition among 
London scientific men, do you kijmw ?” 

“ Well, only from one, Mr. Iiarding, the se- 
crel ary of the Iloyal Society, an illiberal-minded 
man, who insolently and enviously calls pur 
worthy dean a knave, an^. the ^ectators of his 
experiments fool&. Ha, ha ! flow these birds 
of prey do always d^llect round great men.” 

“ It is the penalty of sucefcss,” replied the 
other, taking a huge pinch of iSnuiT, and leading 
his friend by the arm, to show him some mar- 
vellous engravings by Marc Antonio. 

In the great roohi, with' the oriel-window 
looking out on the lawn, ^bere the cedar-tree 

* stood, was Bcrtha» holding her father’s leand 
fondly between hers, and kissing him at every 
sentence, as if to assure herself of his actual 
bodily presence. / 

** 0, do tell me about the king, dear pupa. 
How was he dressed P—how did he look?-^ 
what did he say ? — ^and was the queen there ? 
Tell us all.” 

” The king, Bertha, wore a dark red coat, 

. embroidered with small gold strawBerries, and a 
deep-flapped white satin waistcoat, trimmed with 
broadl gpkl. lace. He was full of amiable, con- 
descensibp^ l^nd asked a %reat many questions. 


half of which, good man, he answered himself, 
in his usual quick, abrupt, good-liumoured way. 
He examined the gold witii great interest, and 
expressed to. me his full approbation.” 

“ Victory 1 victory I dear papa,” said the 
enthusiastic girl, leaping up and clapping her 
hands. “ Did I not always say that you would 
be a great man, and triumph over everybody? 
Shan’t I crow over that spiteful Miss Flicker, 
who used to sneer at you for sitting up half 
the night over your furnaces, boiling away your 
money, and your time and healtli, as she used 
to say. 0, Only fanev, mafing gold 1” 

“Pray for me, myfiear Bertha. Do not forget 
to pray for me, that I keep humble, lest it be raid 
of me as of Benjamin, that I turned back in the 
day of battle. I trust no one has been in my 
laboratory in my absence.” * « 

With an air of smiling vigilance Bertha drew 
the key of the dean’s laboratory from her 
bosdhn. • 

At that moment the door opened, and Bessy 
looked in. 

*■ “ If you please, sir, there’s a gentleman wants 
to see you.” 

“ Show him in,” said the dean. 

In a moment Bessy returned and ushered iii 
the stranger, whoso interview with the verger 
we have idready reported. 

He bowed and took the chair proffered by the 
dean. 

“ 1 am,” he said, “a medical man from a dis- 
tent part of England, attracted here by the 
fame of your ^recent chemical discoveries, and 
more especially by the pamphlet recently pub- 
lished by you on some remarkable experiments on 
mercury. T agree wit h you that there is more 
beyond, and feel with the great Boyle that we 
scientific men are unwise and hasty in putting 
limits to the power of nature and art, and in 
deriding all who believe in uncommon things.” 

•The dean smiled. He was evidently pleased 
at this hfirangue, although the oration wa.s 
uttered in a very set and mechanical way, and 
the stranger’s ^yes looked cold and lifeless, as if 
they were jet beads, and the words came 
through his small pinched lips one by one as a 
sc}|Oolboyiets out wasps from a phial-bottle. 

, “You are on the brink of great discoveries,” 
lie went on, with the same dry, monotonous 
voice. “ You are a Columbus about to set foot 
oil a vast auriferous continent : the greatest of 
secrets is, I may say, qjl but within your reach.” 

The doctor bowed, smiled, and bent his pow- 
dered head deprecatingly. “You rate my dis- 
coveries, my dear sir, too highh. 1 am sorry 
that tfiy account, and to whioh I myself insisted 
on giving merely the humble title of ‘Experi- 
inenls on Mercury,’ should have been held out 
to the world as announcing the actual discovery 
of the philosopher’s stone, which in the usual 
(mark me)— I sav the sense of tlie word, 

1 perhaps, as well as others, think merely chime 
rioal.” 

The steonger’s eyelids compressed till his eyes 
became almost invisible*. A hard smile, such 
as you see on the mouth of a bronze faun, re- 
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laxed his face, as he replied, “Exactly; not a 
word more, my dear sir. We understand each 
other.” 

“ To-morrow afternoon I exhibit some experi- 
i ments to our leading people here. Will you dine 
with me at four o^lock to-morrow, and after- 
wards witness them ?” 

“You have anticipated my dearest wish ; but 
I did not dare to intrude such a request.” 

“A most gentlemanlike man, and of ^eat 
attainments,” said the dean to his daughter, 
as the stranger bowe^ himself out. 

“ Well, I don’t like him, papa,” said Bertha, 
making a face of dislike ; ‘•his look reminds me 
of-tho look a cat gives to a bird it is just going 
^ to pounce on.” 

^ “Don’t be prSudiced, dear. Evidently a 
* keen, clcver,*hardjfieaded man, and a great ma- 
thematician, I warrant.” 

As the stranger passed through the ^teway 
of the close, he broke suddenly into a mecfianicai, 
hard laugh, and said aloud, “ The fox got the 
cheese by praising the blackbird’s voice. Fool I 
and cheat, he has taken me behind the 8cenei?| 
Let him beware.” 

That same night, in the deep dark, towards 
midnight, and all in the cold di'ifting rain, that 
hard mysterious man was standing in the close 
opposite the dean’s house, watching the window 
of the laboratory. There was no moon and no 
stars, and the wind howled round the comers of 
the cathedral as if all the dead abbots were 
hurrying to some ghostly conclave. The only 
light in the whole lour sides of ihc close came 
from the dean’s window, the blind of which (yas* 
golden and semi-transparent with the inner 
lamp-light that shone through it. 

Sudmsnly a dark shadow was visible upon the 
blind ; it held up a crimson bottle to tlii3 light. 
Then the light faded out, and all was dark and 
I still. . 

The stranger strode away to his inn. Ordering 
the landlord to call him before five, '’he bit at a 
crust and tossed off two glasses of wine. Then, 
having first made a note in hisjpocket-book, he 
threwnimself without undressing on the bcd,'and 
fell asleep in his grave imperturoable way. 

The next morning, just before daybreak, in 
I the cold, comfortless, curdling light, the sirangcf 
was at the gate of the dean’s house. The verger 
was on the door-steps talking in a low voice to 
Bessy, who looked irightened and troubled. 

Presently the verger iireturned to the stranger 
and said, “Bessy won’t do it, air; she can’t do 
it. The key is in the dean’s room, by his bed- 
side. She is afraid you want it for no good.*| 

“Hal” said the stranger, in his usuiU quiet 
bitter way; “the girl’s a fool; give her this 
guinea. Tell her it is mere curiosity,#; five 
minutes will do. As for the key, she can go 
into the room as if to get the ^n’s clothes to 
brush. Five guineas for five ifejutes— not bad 
pay !” V 

“ And Bessy’s guinea included jk* . 

“ Not included.” . * \ 

I That last guinea turned the scale, still more 
the assurance that Bessy might be present while 


I the stranger walked roun'd the laboratory and j 
I merely saw and handled the dean’s chemical | 
apparatus. ^ 1 

' On tiptoe the stranger went, not thievishly or ! 
timidly, but Still with a cold ^tanic malice and j 
hcedfulnessi , ^ Yet all he got for his five guineas, i 
Bessy told her father, was that he felt inside six ! 
crucibles, examined six pieces of charcoal that 1 
lay on the dean’s desks smelt a bottle containing 
a red powder, and looked carefully at a ])estle 
and mortar, and a small iron rod that stood near 
the furnace. All tlie reply the verger made was, 
that 

“A fool and his money, Bessy, are soon 
parted.” • 

Five hours later, the close, usually so quiet, 
was alive with carriages. Two peers, a magis- 
trate, and five clergymen had arrived to witness 
the experiments. They only now waited for the 
stranger, who had been so silent and grave at the 
dinner the day before; « 

At last there came a knock, and in a moment 
after he was ushered in by Bessy. He appeared 
firm, calm, and precise as ever. He shook the 
dean warmly by the liand, and apologised for 
being so late: He had^had an important letter 
to despatch by the post. 

The dean ushered his guests into his labo- 
ratory; the tires burnt clear and bright, the 
crucibles, the charcoal, all was ready. A short- 
hand writer was present to note the proceedings. 
The company having taking their seats with 
mutual looks of expectation and delight, the 
dean addressed them. Ho said that a chance 
study of the works of Paracelsus had led him to 
curious chemical experiments ; but what he had 
to show were facts about which he would not 
theorise. It had been foolishly said that only 
chemists could judge of such things, but surely 
the senses of touch and sight were not confined 
to chemists. To prej udice, avarice, and illiberal ity 
no answer wvd seem satisfactory; but he 
might ask wnat trick could prevent mercury 
boiling at a red heat, or what substance could 
be found to instantly check it wlien boiling? 
How could he introduce gold into a crucible 
i before twelve intelligent aifd watchful spec- 
I tators, or what could indj^ce him to seek sucli 
I modes of acqu/lring a, sinister fame ? He was 
too well aware of the virulence of envy and the 
strength of prejudice to expect to obtain 
universal credit ; but the curiosity of tiie public 
had been so strongly exdited, and his character 
so rigorously examined, that in justice to him- 
self and the approbation of his sovereign (here 
the dean drew Iiimsclf erect^, he felt proud to 
make a final series of experiments besore spec- 
tators of rank and discernment, of liberality, 
learning, and candour, not from vanity, but from 
a sincere desire to place his scientific and moral 
character beyond the limits at least of vulgar 
curiosity. 

TJie stranger smiled approval, the peers took 
snuff, and Aie experiments commenced. 

I will recapitulate the chief of them. 

The dean first took two ounces of mercury 
from a cistern full orquicksiiver, rubbed it with 1 

« 
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ether in a Wedgivood mortar, and then with a 
grain of a certam white powder. In pourin^ut 
the mercury it grew black and plotted. This 
obtained, the am^am was subjected to theblow- 
pipe, and left a bead pf fine white metal, which 
remained fixed in a strong red heat. This bead 
was pure silver. The,ap]|^ause was tremendous. 

Five drachms of mercury were then taiken ai^ 
rubbed up with ether and a quarter of a grain 
of red powder, and the mercury being driven 
from it by the blowpipe, left ahead of yellow 
metal, which proved to be pure gold, which re- 
sisted arfuafortis or the touchstone- A small 
quantity dissolved in aqua regia produced a 
purple precipitate in a solution of tin, and in 
one of green vitriol a brownish precipitate. 
The cheers were redoubled. The peers grew 
quite red and fatigued with applauding with two 
fingers— and standing oyer the fire. 

The final experiment was still more curious, 
valuable, and convincing.. In all these expe- 
riments it was delightful to see the deep interest 
the stranger took in everything, and the calm 
candour of the dean, and his anxiety that the 
company should inspect his apparatus. 

11c now placed half an ounce of mercury in a 
small Hersiaii crucible, on a flux of borax, a piece 
of charcoal, and a piece of nitre. These, being 
first handed round, were pounded in a mortar, 
and then pressed down into the crucible, and on 
this flux was placed half a grain of a certain 
deep red powder. The crucible was then placed 
oil the fire ; but the mercury showed' no signs of 
evaporation or even of boiling. In a small dip 
tiikeu with a clean iron rod, and in the scoriss, 
when knocked oif, were found whitish globules. 
After keeping the crucible in a strong red-white 
heat for twenty minutes, it was carefully taken 
out and gradually cooled; on breaking it, a glo- 
bule of yellow metal, weighing nearly three 
grains, was formed at the bottom. Tins metal 
was placed in a scaled phia^to be assayed, 
. being evidently, however, in the\>pinion of all, 
pure gold. 

Every one was in raptures. The peers shook 
hands with the dean. The clergy chuckled and 
rubbed their h^ndc. All tliht Newton and Bacon 
had done and thought^ did not approach the ma- 
terial grandeur of the dean’s diwjovery. 

‘'The world,” said one entjiuskstio canon, 
“ will soon be ringing with your name.” 

" It will, indeed,” said the stran^r, in his 
dry hard way ; and turned rather abruptly to 
beg tlie deau to give them some statement of his 
alchemic theories. '* - o 

The dean at once plunged into all the wild^t 
dreams ard rhapsodies of Paracelsus. He ex- 
plained that the words “ merCury” and " sul- 
]ihur,” so common in the writings of that strange 
tmiatic, were merely cyphers to expre^ the 
-■' hidden qualities of certain bodies. Ail his dis- 
coveries pointed to some universal base, the ex- 
ist^ce of which his recent experiments went to 
proteS!^ By the red man and white w^mau, Para- 
celsus meant sulphur and merc^ ; by chasing 
the red dragon, he meant seeking the philoso- 
pher’s stone. The white liiy and the swan were 
• 


only other words for mercury. By the hatcifing 
of the basilisk he merely meant the production 
of a certain subtle poison, known only to al- 
chemists, the very smell of which would de^ 
stroy life,^ 

“ Gracious !” said the brother peers, their 
gooseberry eyes growing rounder ana paler than 
ever. 

Tlie stranger, drier and colder than before, was 
now taking notes, apparently of the experiments 
he had seen. -When he looked up, it was to ask 
in what degree of heat the transmutation ge- 
nerally took place. • 

The dean was apparently rather too elated 
with his triumph to satisfy the pui'poscksa 
curiosity of an unknown stranger. He an- 
swered rather oracul^ly and* from the clouds, 

I and with a slight tinge of contempt in iiis « 
manner for less successful se&kers of the great 
I secrets of science : 

“Youf question,” he said, "my dear sir, 
is a wide one. Fire itself is a mystery, and is a 
mere generic name for a thousand stages of 
<6he combiistion of the universal sulphur.” 

It was a familiar feature of the two peers that 
the more incoherent and mysterious tlie oracle 
was, the more they seemed to admire his ut- 
terances. So this time, being completely in the 
dark, iliey stared, simpered at each other, and 
repeated the dean’s words : 

" Universal sulphur I” 

" There is the saffron fire, the ashen grey, the 
crimson, and the azure, each with its own pro- 
perties, powers, and influences. Now just as 
,the. Arabian sun will not ripen the apple, or the 
Irish sun the palm fruit, so will the azure 
fire not perform the part of the saffron.” 

" These are great secrets, indeed,” said the 
strangfir, turning his eyes devoutly up to 
heaven 

" Fire i^a living thing with an organisation 
of ^its own,” continued the dean ; “ only when 
you cease tf) feed it does it die. The fire whicli 
I use for transmutation is the lion’s rage, the 
most quenchless of all fires, the white fire, the 
royal fire that is used at iron foundries.” 

" The Iloyal Society should know of these 
extraordinary discoveries which have at last 
blessed our age,” said the stranger, warming 
ixg suddenly to quite an enthusiasm. "That gi-cat 
society watches all sciences and rewards all real 
discoverers. Its approbation is a European 
guarantee. Already nis majesty has approved 
and honoured you ; you now need only the iloyal 
Society to place its seal on your almost mira- 
culous experiments.” 

The •stranger uttered this glovring exhorta- 
tion in an devated yet mechanical voice, but 
his cpld, steely eyes did not warm up or 
brighten with a smile, and he kept them fixed 
on the dean’s face, which had now assumed its 
old pale and careworn expression. 

" You are very kind,’’ he said, very kind ; 
but I shall not repeat my experiments before so 
sceptical ^d worldly a body of men as the Iloyal 
Society. do not claim any great secret. I 
merely show men facts ; I leave them to draw 
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their own inferences. A person of my position 
is surely above suspicion. The intelligence of 
the present company needs, I think, no further 
guarantee. Besides, Mr. Harding, the Secretary 
of the Iloval Society, is a personal enemy of 
mine, ever since I refuted his interpretation of 
a passage in Boyle. No, I will not expose my- 
self to pain and annoyance from that mis- 
chievous man’s malice.” 

The stranger bowed and was silent, but a 
strange scowl came over his hard features. 

The next morning, the dean walked up and 
down the gravel *walk of his garden, his 
daughter’s hand resting fondly on his shoulder. 
If^ver a man was happy, the dean was that 
briglit spring morning. A loving daughter to 
share ids hopes and triumphs ; a homo beautified 
• by art and luxury. He had wealth, social posi- 
tion ; and, to crown all, the fame of an unex- 
pected and almost unprecedented discovery. Gan 
you write a prouder epitaph on any m»in’s grave 
than this ? “ He succeeded in all he had ever 
undertaken.” 

“ How happy 1 am, dear papa,” said Bcrtk^ 
** to see you at last victorious, after your long 
hunt for this secret and, as she said this, her 
large brown eyes glowed with pure unselfish 
love ; ** you arc the great discoverer of the age. 
Tliey will erect statues to you/” 

am, indeed, happy; God be thanked!” 
rci)licd tlio dean, stooping to kiss his daughter’s 
forehead. 

Tlie sf)un(l of footsteps caused both the dean 
and Bcjrtha to look round. It was Bessy, rosier 
than ever with running; her wAite apron but- 
tering in the wind, her little feet tri]jping over 
the grass. She bore a large official-looking letter 
in one hand, its broad red seal uppermost. 

“ What can it be, papa?” said Bertha, her 
eyes expanding with surprise ; “ it wants an 
hour to i)ost time.” i* 

“The letter has come, miss,” said Bessy, 
“from that gentleman w’ho was icrc yester- 
day. He left it to be brought up here to 
your ])apa au hour after liie coach started for 
London.” * 

The dean took it, and nervously broke the 
seal, as Bessy ran back to the hoiisc, gaily as 
she liacl come. It ran thus ; ^ 

“ Tlie rresident of the Royal Society requests 
the honour of the Dean of Salisbury’s presence 
on Tuesday, the first oj April, the next general 
meeting of the Society, ‘several of the members 
desiring to witness his remarkable experiments 
in chemistry both in fixing mercury and pro- 
ducing metals. 

“ Signed, Joseph Banks, Knt., President, 
“ Somerset House. , 

” P.S. Mr. Janies Harding, the Secretary of 
the Society, is the bearer of this letter.” 

The letter dropped fram the dean’s hand, the 
colour left his face, a cold dew broke out on his 
forehead, he staggered to a garden-sqat, and sat 
down with his. head bent. &rtba wa^ alarmed ; 
she sat down by his side, and seized his hand. 


The dean picked up the. letter, and showed it to 
licr. 

“ Are you ill, dear papa ?” she said, 

“ No, darling — it’s the letter, the letter,” he 
murmured. 

“Why, it’s brave, good nows, dear papa — 
more honours. for the great genius in chemistry 
— the great Royal Society want to, bestow its 
honours upon you.” 

The dean was silent ; he sighed, and still kept 
his head hung down. He looked now more like a 
convicted criminal than a genius or,discoverer 
whom the world was eager to honour: 

Bertha looked at her father for a moment; 
then, with the quick insight of a woman, she 
saw that some great blow, whtence or how she 
could not understand, had fallen upon him. She 
suddenly threw her arms round his* neck, and 
kissed' him several times ; then she said, 

“ Oh, dear papa, tell me what has happened. 
Something dreadful has h^pened, I know ; but 
you will not keep it from Bertha, who loves you 
so much.” 

The dean was silent ; he still kept his eyes 
fixed on the ground. He was crushed to the 
earth. 

“ Oh, dear, dear papa, do tell me — you terrify 
mo with tliis frightful silence. What can there 
be so terrible in exhibiting those wonderful ex- 
periments of yours before the Royal Society ? 
Will they not be wonderstruck like every one 
else, and acknowledge you the great genius of I he 
age, as every one efie docs P They must — they 
shall. Dear, dear papa, do look up and toll me 
what has happened.” 

There was a long interval of silence ; then the 
dean gently and fondly removed his daughter’s 
arms from his neck, and looked up. H e appeared 
in that short time to have growu older. Ilis 
voice was low and tremulous. His eyes seemed 
to Imve lost part of their colour, and to liavc 
shrunk into their sockets. He pressed his 
daughter’s iAnds between his own, whicli 
trembled as if they were palsied. 

“ Dear daughter,” he said, “ what I tell you 
will give you great paiu. It will give me greater 
pain to tell you. YiAi will have to listen to the 
story of your father’s shame and guilt. I am a 
self-dcccived wan, and, S^hat is worse, the de- 
ceiver of others. I can no more make gold than 
the poorest apothecaiy in the town. 1 liad for 
years dreamt over books of alchemy, till a wicked 
longinp for power, and wealth dominated over 
my mind. 1 began to behevc in the possibility 
ofjiiTiakmg. gold. Vet never could attain the 
secret. 1 still believe in the possibility; but, 
alas! 1 am no nearer the secret tl^n 1 was 
twenty years ago. I may never discover it — 
indeed, I fear, greatly fear, I never shall — ^some 
one link is wanting, and that one link wanting, 
all the other links of the great chain arc useless. 
My child, a year ago, as I sat at my furnace, 
Satan tempted me— a voice seemed to say from 
the centre sf the flame, ‘ Fool ! why try and dis- 
cover the inscrutable ? Pretend to discover it, and 
you will ^in by that pretence tlie very power you 
crave.’ Bertha^ dai^, I wickedly and basely 
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fielded to that voice. I used mercarv with gold 
dost poured into it. I hollowed out holes in tho : 
erodioles Jiid ^Id in them* and vcexed tbesorface 
' ovdr^the tri^ saecejededx^ tlj|e frorJd^ hailed: me^ 
/asa genins. Ihadaamtetnewwiihtheking.'ANi 
my triumph was ootnipleW. .But the def!l,';t|rhj^w 
he promises reward Whib ^ . 

with pbaatdni(:and^^6]^ifihg fame; .Tliat,^ld' ■ 
reserved man /who odind yesterday.^ at ; 
fathomed my imposture, ana now I am st^aijohed ^ ^ 
before the Bbyal Sodety, hot as d dwcbf erer‘ te 
receive hoihdurs, but as a criminal to he, tne^; 

‘ found guilty, punished, and disgn^. Thei^ 
is no escape lor me. I am a ruined and de* 
graded man ; God help me.” ' ^ f / 

Tears sprang to the unhappy man’s eyes/ahd^ 
he clasped his daughte^in his arms, orjing ^ 

“ Bertha, Bertha, do not despisc^^hud hate 
, your father.* 

‘‘ Father, T pity you, I do not despise you. 0 
who can teh how great and terrible was the 
temptation! I, too, am a. sinner ; ,we 
sinners. Do but repent, dear father, and believe 
that 1 love you as much as ever. « 1 know that 
to such a mind as yours, failure alone is a.great 
punishment. Refuse to accept the decision of 
these self-elected judges.” . ^ 

“ My child, I do repent,” said the dean, re- 
plying not to Bertha’s last advice, but to iler 
first words of consolation. ” A cloud has.paased. 
from me, I see my sin in all its hlabkuess; but I 
have to meet these men, and divert, theeuspioion 
that tin’s emissary of theirs will arouse,.:ahd I 
dare not face the public shame ; no, I dare not be 
pointed out as a detected trickster.” The! dew 
shuddered as he spoke. 

“Why not be brave, dear father?” said Bertha; 

“ why not strip yourself of this false distinction ! 
Confess the tempting hopes that led you to anti- 
cipate discovery by a fuse claim. ^ Urge with 
all your natural eloquence the certainty you still 
entertain of the discovery, and thrqjv yourself on 
their mercy to guard your secret.” , 

Tiic dean shuddered again, this time more 
perceptibly than before. “ No, Bertha,” he skid, 
speaking between his teeth© “No. • I have not 
the moral courage* to bear such a dejpradation. 
You do not know the scorn of rivals, Uie 
flinty hardness of the angry fanatics of science, 
vexed at even the hint or aiscovcricft that shall 
supersede their own. They are cruel and en- 
vious, and they call their envy justice. N o, my 1 
child, 1 must save mysdlf in Another ymy.” . j 

Tuesday, the flrst day. of April, had ai^vid, 
and the members of the Roya^ 

. assembledP: i!U; the "grekt wabsootied ^ rqcw- in 
, Bomerset Homm.; The president sat in, his 
, ■emblasoned Ch||r m rC^l dignity. The 
'^txoyr of &cc^|round him .were the faces, of 
lea^d men of tlb dey/ 
an immibeb..|uiykjb 
Opib of .-tfhe 'mejpbers ' had 


“ He will not come,” said the member. “ It 
is five minutes past the time pi told you he 
would not ccMhe .7 . ^ ^ . . 

^y^lteUyouhelwiffcomc,” said the sectary. 

; .At that moinent one of the porters came in, 
iapd,. announced the arrival of . , the Dean of | 

:E^ttry.:>r-' - ' ■ ■ . I 

.^The 8ecbtm::ha^tened tq the door to receive I 
; the visitor. * ^ The dead was in the waiting-room, I 
jeatedi' Ho rOao and started wh^ the secretary i 
dutared to ask-him into the oonncil-room. One 
[glance at eadh.jother’s eygs was sufficient to 
inform the enemies of each mheris meaning. 

? The dean was the first to speak. He owned 
himself vanquished; he affectw no concealment. 
“Mr. Harding,” be said, solemnly, “we have 
been long rivals, and youhavefUt last triumphed. 
You see me helpless, disarmed, and at your *' 
mercy ; use that triumph generously. You have 
; unmasked my. supposed discoveries; do not 
push 'you? victoiy lurtlier.” 

The dean spoKC with flushed face and with 
afeymrish light in his eyes; but Mr. Harding 
ftm'aiaed icy as before. Nothing could distract 
him from his position of a scientific constable — 
a fanatical imperturbable spy and detective. 

He merely said, coldly, m the old dry un- 
cbangeable voice, 

Dean, you do yourself a grievous wrong ; 
alithe w^O^d IS talking of you as the greatest 
discoverer'.of . the age. Oar great society is 
waiting to c^own you with honour. ^ Let no 
false humility render you reluctant to accept 
these well-earned honours. ]^o.to inform the 
president of your arrival.” There was a smile 
of triumph in the secretary’s eye as he bowed 
and left the room. 

In three minutes he returned. 

“ Mr. Dean,” he said, “ the president is ready 
to receive you.” " 

No one answered. He looked. The dean 
was not theft. He looked again. He then saw in 
a dark comer of the room a prostrate body. It 
.was the dean’s^^ He .felt his heart. He was 
dead*' A^ ^lAell of bitter almonds rose from 
tho corpse. The dean had swallowed poison. 

- 

I:knew the rogue would not face inquiry,” 
.WM the'secretary’s only comment. 
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CIIAPTEK XV. 

Tjfe two supple dusky forms went wlnrling so 
fast, there was no grasping them to part them. 
But presently the negro seized the Hindoo by 
the throat ; the Hindoo just prieked him in the 
arm with his knife, and the next moment his own 
head was driven against the side of the eabin 
with a stunning erack ; and there he was, pimied, 
and wriggling, and bluish with friglit, whereas 
the other swart face close against his was dark 
grey with rage, and its two fireballs of eyes rolled 
fearfully, as none but African eyes can roll. 

Fullalot^e pacified Iiim by voice and touch; he 
withdrew his iron grasp with sullen and lingering 
reluctance, and glared like a disappointed niastifl’. 
The cabin was now full, and Sharpe was for 
i^utliiig both the blacks in irons. No splitter of 
flairs was Ikl But Bullalove suggested there 
might be a moral distinction between things that 
looked equally dark to tlie eye. 

“Well, then, speak quick, both of* you,” said 
Sharpe, “ or IMl lay ye both by the heels, 
black scoundrels, what business have you in the 
captain’s cabin, kicking up the devil’s delight?” 

Thus threatened, Vespasian planted out his 
talc : he liad discovered this nigger, as he per- 
sisted in cnlliiig tlic Hindoo, eternally prowling 
about the good captain’s door, and asking stqpid 
questions: he had watched Jiim, and, on th.j 
surgeon coining out with the good news tliat the 
captain was better, in had crawled “this yav 
abommable egoiisk.” And he raised a ponderous 
list to point the polysyllables : with this aid the 
sarcasm would doubtless have been crushing; 
but Fullalove hung on the sable orator’s arm, 
and told him dryly to try and speak without 
gesticulating. “The darned old cussV' said 
Vespasian, with a pathetic sigli at not being let 
hit liim. He resumed; and told how Be had 
followed the lliiuloo, stealthily, and found him 
with a knife uplifted over the captain— la tremor 
ran through all present — robbing him. At this 
a loud murmur filled the room ; a very ugly one, 
the sort of snarl with which dogs fly at dogs’ 
throats with their teeth, and men flj at men’s 
throats with a cord. 


“ Be quiet,” said Sharpe, imperiously. “ I’ll | 
have no lyiicliing in a vessel I command. Now ’ 
(pen, you sir, how do you know he was robbing 
the cajitain ?” i 

“ How do I know ? Yah ! yah ! Cap’ii, if i 
you please you tell dis uuskeptical gemman 
whether you don’t miss a lilly book out of your \ 
bosom !” ' 

During this extraordinary scene, Dodd had i 
been looking from one speaker to another, in | 
great surprise and some confusion: but, at the j 
negro’s direct appeal, liis hand went to his breast ' 
and chdehed it with a feeble but hcarfreiidiiig [ 
cry. • I 

“ Oh, him not gone far. Yah ! yah !” and ' 
Vespasian stooped, and took up an oilskin packet { 
off the floor ; and laid it on tlic bed : “ dis child i 
seen him in dat ar iiiggav’s hand: and heard him i 
go whack on de floor.” i 

Dodd hurried the packet into bis bosom, then ! 
turned all gratitude to his sable friend; “Now * 
God bless you ! God bless you 1 Give me your ■ 
honest hand ! You don’t know what you have 
done for me and mine.” 

And, sick as lie was, he wrung Vespasian’s 
liand with convulsive strcngtli, and would not 
part with it. Vespasian patted him soothingly 
all over, and v^lifmpercd out: “ Ncbbcr you mind, 
cap’ll ! You bery good man: dis child bery fond 
of you a long time ago. You bery good man, 
outrageous good mau^ dam good man ! 1 propose ! 
your licallh : invalescc directly" !” ; 

While Dodd was siicakhig, the others were 
silent out of reSpeet : but now Sharpe broke iu, 
and, with tlie national desire to hear both sides, 
called on Ilamgolain for his version. The II indoo 
wa.s now slaiidiiig with his arms crossed on liis 
breast, looking alMhe nYartyr, meek and digni- i 
fled. He inquired, of Sharpe, iu very broken 
EiH^Hsli, whether he spoke Hiiidostancc ? ! 

" Not I : nor ilou’t act it neither,” said Sharpe. 

At tins confession Kamgolam looked down on ' 
him with pity and mild contempt. 

Mr. Tickcll was put forward as interpret er. 
Eamgolam {in Jlindostauee^ He, whom Des- 
tiny, too strong for mortals, now oppresses with 
iron hand, and feeds with the bread of afflic- 
tion ^ 

Mr, Tickell {translatbig). He, who by bad luck 

has got into trouble j 

Ramgolam, Has Iqjig observed the virtues that | 
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embellish the eommandci* of this ship resembling 
a mountain, and desired to imitate them 

Tickelk Saw what^a j^ood 'man the c^tajh is,^ 
and wanted to be like him— - 

Vespasian, Tlie darned old cuss. 

Bawgolam, Seeing him often convey his hand 
to his bosom, I ascribed his unparalleled ex- 
cellence to the possession of some sovereij^. 
talisman. (Tickell managed to translate this 
sentence all but the word talisman, which he 
rendered — with all a translator’s caution — 
“article.’O Finding him about to depart to the 
regions of the blessed, where sucli auxiliaries arc 
not needed, and being eager to emulate his per-j 
fections here below, I came softly to the place 
where he lay 

TickelL When I saw him going to slip l!is 
cable, I wanted to be as good a fellow as Re is, so 
I crept alongside 

I Ramgolcm. And gently, and without force,; 
i made myself proprietor of the amulet, and iu-j 
heritor of a good man’s qualities 

Tickell, And quietly boned the article, and 
the captain’s virtues. I don’t know what the 
beggar means. 

Bamgolam, Then a traitor with a dark skin, but 
darker soul 

Tickell. Then anotlicr black hearted nig- 
ger- — 

Bamgolam. Came furiously and misappropriated 
the charm thus piously obtained 

Tickell, Ban in and stole it from me. 

Ramgolam. And bereft me of the excellences I 
was inheriting : and 

Here Sharpe interrupted the dialogue by 
putting the misappropriator of other men’s 
virtues in irons : and the surgeon insisted on 
the cabin being cleared. But Dodd would not 
part with the tliree friends yet ; he begged them 
to watch him, and sec nobody else came to take 
his children's fortune. ^ 

" I’ll sink or swim with it ; but, oh, I doubt 
wo shall have no luck wliile it is aboard me. I 
never had a Pirate alongside before, in all these 
years. What is this P—lvrc’s something in it 
now ; something h&rd~something heavy ; and — 
why, it is a bullet !” "c 

On this announcement, an eager inspection 
} took place : and, sure enough, a bullet had passed 
! through Dodd’s coat, and waistcoat, &c., and 
through the oilskin, an^he leather pocket-book, 
i and just dented the “ Hard Cash no more. 

! There was a shower of comments and conjga- 
tulations. 

The effect of tliis discovery on the sick man’s 
spirits waf remarkable. "I was a villain to belie 
it,” said ho. “ It is my wife’s, and my children’s ; 
and it has saved my life for them. 

*,He kissed it, and placed it in his bosom, and 
soon after sunk into a peaceful slumber. The ex- 
oitement had not the ill effect the surgeon feared : 
it somewhat exhausted him ; and he ftlept long : 
but, bh avFakenmg, was pronounced out of 
danger. To tell the truth, the tide had turned 
in his favour overnight; and it was to con- 


vey the good news ou deck the surgeon had left 
him. 

i While Dofld was recovering, the Agra was 
T}eatmg westward, with light but contrary winds : 
and a good month elapsed without any incident 
affecting the Hard Cash, whose singular ad- 
ventures I have to record. In this dearth 
please put up with a little characteristic trifle, 
which did happen one mooriliglit night. Mr. 
Fullalove lay coiled below decks in deep abstrac- 
tion meditating a patent : #and, being in shadow 
and silent, he saw yespasian in the moonlight 
creeping on all fours like a guilty thing into the 
bedroom of Colonel Kenealy, then fast asleep, 
A horrible suspicion thrilled through Fullalove : 
a suspicion he waited grimly to verify. « 

The transatlantic Mixture; Fullalove, was not 
merely an inventor a philanthrope a w'arrior a 
prcache* a hunter a swimmer a fiddler a sharp 
fellow a good fellow a Puritan and a Bohemian ; 
ho was also a Theorist : and his Theory, which 
•dub wc 

THE avutcan TiiEoiiy, 

had two branches. 1. Tliat the races of men 
started equal : but accident upon accident had 
walked some tribes up a ladder of civilisation, 
and kicked otliers down it, and left others stand- 
ing at the foot. 

2. That the good work of centuries could be 
done, at a pinch, in a few generations, artificial 
condensation of the favourable circumsiances. 
For instance, ^cure this worker in Ebony 150 
yem’s* life, and he would sign a penal bond to 
produce Negroes of the fourth descent, equal in 
mind to the best contemporary white. “ You can 
breed Brains,” said he under any skin, as in- 
evitably as Fat. It takes time and the riglit 
crosses ; bjit so does Fat j or rattlier it did ; for 
Fat is ail institution now.” And here our Bc- 
ptpblicaii nmst have a slap at thrones ; “ Com- 
pare,” saidke, “ the opportunities of these dis- 
tinguished Gentlemen and Ladies with their acts ! 
Their seats havt been high, but their minds low, 
I swan. They have been breeders for ages : aiicl 
known the two rudiments of the science; have 
crofised ana crossed for grenadiers, racc-horscs, 
poultry, and prize bullocks; and bred in and 
in for fools; but which of them has ever aspired 
to breed a Newton, a Pascal, a Shakespeare, a 
Solon, a Baphacl ? Yet all these were results to 
be obtained by the right crosses, as surely as a 
swift horse or a circular sow. Now fancy breed- 
ing sliort-lioiTis when you might breed long 
heads.”* So Vespasian was to engender Young 
Africa ; he was to be first elevated morally and 
intellectually as liigh as he would go, and, then 
set to Dreed ; liis partner, of course to be elected 
by Fullalove, and educated as high, as she would 
consent to without an illicit connexion with the 
Experimentalist. He would bo dovm on their 
Pickaninnies, before the parents could transfer 
the remnant of their own. weaknesses to them, 
polysyllables included ; and would polish these 
ebony chips: and, at the next cross, reckoned to 
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rear a genius, by which time as near as he could 
calculate, he the Theorist would be in his dotage : 
and all the better ; make a curious contrast, in 
favour of young Africa. 

Vespasian could not hit a bam door sitting — 
with a rifle : it was purely with a view to his moml 
improvement, mind you, that Fullalove invited 
him into the mizentop to fight the Pirate. The Pa- 
tient came gingerly and shivered there with fear. 
But five minutes elapsing, and he not killed, that 
weakness gave way to a jocund recklessness ; and 
he kept them all ga^ with his quaint remarks, of 
which I must record but one. When they 
crossed the stem of the Pirate, the distance was 
so small that the faces of that motley crew were 
plainly visible: now, Vespasian was a merci- 
less critic of coloured skins j “ Wal,” said he, 
turning np his nose sky high, “ dis child never 
seen such amixallaneous biliiig o* darkies as this 
yar ; why darned cf there ain’t every colour in the 
rainbow; from the ace of spades down to the 
fine dissolving views." This amazing descriptioii, 
coupled with his look of affront and disgust, 
made the white men roar; for men fighting for 
their lives have a gi-eater tendency to laugh than 
one would think possible. Pullalove was proud 
of the critic, and for a while lost sight of the 
Pirate in his theory ; which also may seem strange. 
But your true theorist is a man apart: he can 
withdraw into himself under difficulties. ‘‘What 
said oiiL'of the breed two thousand years ago ? 

Media inter {yselia semper 
Sideribua^cosliquG plagis Superisque vacavh 

Oh the great African heart !" said Eullalove, after 
the battle. “By my side he fears no danger. Of 
all men negroes are the most capable o^ friend- 
ship ; their affection is a mine: and we have 
only worked it with the lash ; and ^Jiat is a ridi- 
calous mining tool I ratther think.” 

When Vespasian came out so strong versus 
Ramgolam, Eullalove was even more triumphant : 
for after all it is not so much the heart, as the in- 
telligciico, of the negro, wc filbiculi affect to 
doubt. 

“ Oh, the great African intellect i” said Pulla- 
love, publicly, taking the bull by the horns.’ 

“ 1 know,” said Mrs. Bercslbrd, maliciousijr; 
“down in the maps as the great African Desert.”. 

To balance his many excellences Vespasian; 
had an infirmity. Tlqs was, an ungovernable 
itch for brushing whites. If he was talking with 
one of that always admired, and now beloved, 
race, and saw a speck of dirt on him, he would 
brush him unobtrusively, but effectually, in full 
dialogue : he would steal behind a knot of whites 
and brush whoever needed it, however little. 
Eullalove remonstrated, but in vain; ontliis 
one point Instinct would not yield to Reason. 
He could not keep his hands off a dusty white. 
He would liave died of the miller of Dee. But 
the worst was he did not stop at clothes ; he 
loathed iU:blackcd shoes: woe to alf foot-leather 
that did not shine; his own skin furnished a 
perilous standard of comparison. He was eter- 


nally blacking boots en amateur. Eullalove got 
in a rage at this, and insisted on his letting his 
fellow-creatures’ leather alone. Vespasian pleaded 
hard, especially for leave to black Colonel Ke- 
nealy. “ The cunncl,” said he, pathetically, “is 
such a tarnation fine gentleman spoilt for want 
of a lilly bit of blacking.” Eullalove replied 
that the colonel had got a servant whose mission 
it was to black his shoos. This simply amused 
Vespasian. “ A servant?” said he. “ Yah ! yah! 
What is the use of white servants P They are 
not biddable. Massa Eullalove, sar ! Goramighty 
he reared all white men to kick up a dust, white 
I servants inspecially, and the, darkles to brush 
’em; and likewise additionally to make their j 
„boots shine, a lilly bit.” He concluded with a 
dark Jiint that the colonel’s white seirant’s own 
slices, though better blacked than his master’s, 
were anything but mirrors, and that this child 
had his eye on them. 

The black desperado emerged on tiptoe from 
Kenealy’s cabin, just as Macbeth does from the 
murdered Duncan’s chamber: only with a pair of 
boots ill his hand instead of a pair of daggers ; 
got into the moonlight, and finding himself un- 
interrupted, assumed the whistle of innocence, 
and polished them to the nine, chuckling audibly, i 

Eullalove watched him with an eye like a rattle- 
snake: but kept quiet. He saw interference 
would only demoralise him worse : for it is more 
ignoble to black boots clandestinely, than bravely: 
i men ditto. 

He relieved his heart with idioms. “ Darn the 
critter; he’s fixed my flint eternally. Now I 
cave. I swan to man I may just hang up my 
fiddle : for this darkie’s too hard a row to hoe.” 

It was but a momentary dejection. The 
Mixture was (inter alia) a Theorist and an Anglo- 
Saxon; two indomitables. He concluded to 
temporise wftll the Bmsh ; and breed it out. 

“ I’m bound to cross the obsequious cuss with 
the catawamptiousest gal iu Guinea: and one 
that never saw a bjackiiig bottle, not even in a 
dream.” Majora canamus.* 

Being now %bout a hundred miles South of the • 
Mauritius,* iu fine weather with a light bre^e, 
Dodd’s marine barometer began to fall steadily: 
and by the afternoon the declension had become 
so remarkable, th^t he iblt uneasy, and, somewhat 
to the surprise of the crew,— for there was now 
s'8arce a breath of air,— furled his slight sails, 
treble reefed his topsails, had his top-gallant, and 
royal, yards, and gaff topsail, sent on'deck, got hb 
flying jib boom in, &c., and made the ship snug. 

Kcuealy asked him what was the matter ? | 

“Barometer going down ; moon at tlie full; | 
and Jonah aboard,” was the reply, uttered 
doggedly. 

Keuealy assured him it was a beautiful evcii- 
ing, precursor of a fine day. “ See how red t!ie 
sunset is : 

Evening r<id and morning grey 
Are the sure signs of a fine day.” 
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Dodd looked, and shook his head. The sun 
was red : but the wrong* red : an angry red : 
and, as he dipped into the wave, discharged a 
lurid coppery hue that rushed in a moment 
likean embodied menace over the entire heavens. 
The wind ceased altogether : and in the middle 
of an unnatural and suspicious calm the glass 
went down, down, down. 

The moon rose : and instantly all eyes were 
bent on her with suspicion ; for in this latitude 
the hurricanes generally come at the full moon. 
She was t6lcrably clear, however ; but a light 
scud sailing across her disc showed there was 
wind in the upper regions. 

The glass fclf lower than Dodd had ever 
seen it. 

He trusted to science; barred the lee-ports,* 
and had the dead lights put into the stern 
cabin and secured: then turned in for an hour’s 
sleep. ^ 

Science proved a prophet. Just at seven 
bells, in one moment, like a tlmnderbolt from the 
sky, a heavy squall struck the ship ; and laid her 
almost on her beam ends. Under a less careful 
captain her lee-ports would have been open, 
and she would 'have gone to the bottom like a 
bullet. / 

"Ease tlie main sheet !” cried Sharpe, hastily, 
to a hand he had placed there on purpose : the 
man, in his hurry, took too many turns off the 
elect, the strain overpowered him, he let go, and 
there was the sail flapping like thunder, and the 
sheet lashing everything in the most dangerous 
way, Dodd was on deck in a moment. ** Up 
mainsel 1 Get hold of the clue garnets, bunt- 
lines, and leech-lincs ; run them up I— Now then, 
over to wiud’ardl Let go the main-bowling !— 
Keep to the run, men !— Belay !” 

And so the sail was saved. 

“Folkstlc, there 1” 

“Sir!” 

“Hands up ; furl sails!” 

“Ay, ay, sir.” 

(Pipe.) “All hands furl sail, ahoy 1” 

Up tumbled the crew, wciht cheerily to work, 
and by three bells in the middle watch, had 
furled the few remainidg sails, anil treble reefed 
the main topsail : under this last the phip lay to, 
with her head as near the wind* as they coidd 
bring it, and so the voyage was suspended. 

A heavy sea got up ander ji scourging wind 
that rose and rose, till the Agra, under the 
pressure of that single sail tr6ble reefed, heeled 
over so as to dip her lee channels. This went on 
till the waves rolled so high, and the squalls 
were so bitter, that sheets of neater were actually 
« torn off their crests and launched incessantly on 
deck, not only drenching Dodd and his officers, 
which they did nOt mind, but threatening to flood 
the ship. 

Dodd battened down the hatches, and stopped 

thaigf^e. * 

; l^eit dime a danger no skill could avert : the 
- .ship luddicd 80 rapidly that the seams of her 
/ ^ works opened ayd shut : sh^ also heeled over so 


violently now, as not merely to dip, but bury, her ; 
lower deck port-pendants : and so a good deal of | 
water found ingress through the windage. Then 
Dodd set a gang to the pumps: for he said:. . 
“We can hardly hope to weather this out w ithout , 

shipping a sea : and I won’t have water coming i 
in upon water.” ; 

And now the wind, raging and roaring like 
discharges of artillery, and not like wind as j 
knowm in our seas, seemed to have put out all . 

the lights of heaven. The sky was inky black, | 

and quite close to their iicad& : and the wind still 
increasing, the vessel came down to her extreme • 
bearings, and it was plain slic would soon bo.on j 
her beam ends. Sharpe and Dodd met, and liold- j 
ing on by the life-lines, applied their speaking ; 
trumpets tight to each others ears ; and even • 
then they had to bawl. ‘ 

“ She can’t carry a rag much longer.” 

“Nl), sh* ; not half an hour.” , 

I “ Can we furl that main taupslc ?” ! 

I Sliarpc shook his head. “The first moment wc 
i sfert a sheet, the sail will whip the mast out of 
her.” 

“ You are right. Well then, I’ll cut it away.” 

“Volunteers, sir?” 

“Ay, twelve: no more. Send them to my 
cabin.” 

Sharpe’s difficulty was to keep the men back, 
so eager were the fine fellows to risk their lives. 
However, lie brought twelve to the cabin, headed 
by Mr. Grey, who had a right, as captain of the 
watch, to go witti them ; on which right he in- 
sisted in spite of Dodd’s earnest request that he 
would forego it. When Dodd saw his resolu- 
tion, he dropped the friend, and resumed the 
captain : and spoke to them through a trumpet ; 
the firsf time he had ever used one in a cabin 
or seen one psed. 

“Mr. Grey, and men, going aloft to save the 
maifimast, by cutting the sail away.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir !” 

“ Service of danger, great danger 1” ; 

“Hurrah!” 

“ But great dangers can be made smaller by 
working thc^ right way. Attend 1 Lay out all 
on the yard, ana take your time from one ; man 
al the lee yard arm : don’t know who that will 
be; but one of the smartest men in the ship. ! 
Order to him is : hold his knife hand well up ; 
rest to see! and then in knives altogether: 
mind and cut from yob, and below the reef 
band ; and then I hope to see all come down | 
alive.” j 

Mr. Grey and his twelve men left the cabin : 
and hey ! for the main top. The men let tlic , 
officer ^ad tiiem as far as Jacob’s ladder, aud 
then hurrah for the lee yard arm 1 That was 
where all wanted to be, and but one could be : j 
Grey was as anxious as the rest : but officers of 
his rank seldom go aloft, and soon fall out of 
their catlike habits. He had done about six 
ratlmes, wlien instead of f^ing hand over head, | 
he spread his arms to seize a shroud on each 
I side of him : by this he weakened his leverage. 
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and the wind just then came fiercer, caught 
him, and flattened him against the rigging ns 
tight as if Nature had caught up a mountain for 
a hammer and nailed him with a cedar ; he was 
I spread-eagled. The men accepted him at once 
I as a new patent ratline with a fine resisting 
j power ; they went up him, and bounded three 
ordinary ratlines at ago off all his promontories, 
! especially his shoulders, and his head, recciv- 
! ing his compliments in the shape of hearty 
j curses ; they gained the top and lay out on 

i the yard with their hair flying like streamers : 

I and who got the place of honour, but Thomp- 
son, the jolly fore-topmah, who couldn’t stand 
! snfoked pea soup. So strong and so weak arc 
; men. 

1 Thompson raised his knife high; there was 
! * a pause ; then in went all tlieii* knives, and 
; away went the sail into the night of the storm, 
j and soon seemed a sheet of writing-paper and 
more likely to hit the sky than the ^ca.* The 
men came down, picked their officer off the 
rigging, had a dram in the captain’s cabin, 
j and saw him enter their names in the Idg- 
j hook for good service, and in the purser’s 
j for extra grog on Sundays from there to 
I Gravesend. 

I The ship was relieved; and all looked well, 

; till the chronometer, their only guide now, an- 
I nounced sunset : when the wind, incredible as it 
'• may appear, increased, and one frightful squall 
! dipped {ho muzzles of the lee carronades in the 
I water. 

I Then was heard the first erj^of distress : an 
I appalling sound ; the wail of brave men. •And 
I tiiey had borne it all so bravely, so cheerfully, 
till now. But now they knew something must 
! go, or else the ship ; the suspense was awful, 

! but very short. Crack! crash! the fore and 
main topmast both gone ; short off by the caps ; 
and the ship recovered slowly, •hesitatingly, 
tremblingly. • * 

‘ Relieving her from one danger this subjected 
j her to another and a tcirible one. The Jieavy 
soars that had fallen, unable tg break loose from 
the rigging, pounded the ship so savagely as to 
threaten to stave in her side, 
i But neither this stout captair# nor his crew 
1 shirked any danger men had ever grappled with 
i since men were; Dodd ordered tiicm to Alt 
i away the wi*eck to leeward : it was done : then 
I to windward ; this, the more ticklish operation, 
i was also done smartly j the wreck passed under 
I the ship’s quarter, ana she drifted clear of it. 

! They breathed again. 

I At eight bells in the first watch it began to 
i thunder and lighten-furiously; but tluf thunder, 

{ though close, was quite inaudible in the tre- 
I mendous uproar of the wind and sea. blew a 
I hurricane : there were no more squidls now ; 

I but one continuous tornado, which in its passage 
i through that great gaunt skeleton, the ship’s 
i i*igging and bare poles, howled and yelled and 
; roared so terrifically, as would have silenced a 
j salvo of artillery fifed alongside. The over- 
whelming sea ran in dark watery mountains 
I crested with devilish fire. The inky blackness 

I’ 


added supernatural horror ; the wrath of the 
Almighty seemed upon them : and his hand to 
drop the black sky down on them for their 
funeral pall. Surely Noah from his ark saw no- 
thing more terrible. 

Wlmt is that ? close on the lee bow : close : 
the fiash of a gun*, another; another; anotlier. 

A slap in distress firing minute guns, in their 
ears ; yet no sound : human thunder silenced, as 
God’s thunder was silenced, by the uproar of 
his greater creatures iu their mad rage. The 
Agra fired two minute guns to let the other 
poor ship know she liad a coinpaiflon in licr 
helplessness, and her distress; and probably a 
companion in her fate. Even this companion- 
ship added its mite of danger : for both ships 
^were mere playthings of the elements; they 
might tossed together ; and then, what would I 

be their fate ? Two eggs clashed together in 
a great boiling caldron, and all the life spilt 
out. 

Yet did each flash sh8ot a ray of humanity 
and sympathy into the thick black supernatural 
horror. 

And now came calamity upon calamity. A 
tremendous sea broke the tiller at the nidder- 
iicad, and not only was the ship in danger of 
hilling off and shipping the sea ; but the rudder 
hammered her awfully, and bade fair to stave in 
her counter, which is another word for Destruc- 
tion. Thus death came at them with two hands 
open at once. r 

These vessels always carry a spare tiller; 
they tried to ship it : but the difficulty was pro- 
digious. No light but the miserable deck 
lantern — one glow-worm in Egypt supernatu- 
rally darkened — the Agra never on an even keel, 

I and heeling over like a sea-saw more than a 
ship ; and then every time they did place the 
tiller, and get the strain on with their luff 
tackles, the awful sea gave it a blow and knocked 
it away like ajiair. 

At last tifey hit it off, or thought they had, 
for the ponderous thumps of the mdder ceased 
entirely. However, the sliip did not obey this 
new tiller like the old one : her head fell off iu 
an unlucky momeftt when* seven waves were 
roiling in one, and, on earning to the windwards 
again, she slipped a sdh. It came in over her'- 
bow ti'an^crscly ; broke as high as tlie maiu- 
stay, and bid and buried the whole shipI>efore 
the mast : carried away the waist bulwarks on 
both sides, filled* the launch, and drowned the 
live stock which were in it : swept four water- 
l^tts and three 'men away into the sea, like 
corns and straws ; and sent tons of water down 
the forescut lie and main hatchway^, which was 
partly opened not to stifle the crew ; and flooded 
the gun deck ankle deep. 

Dodd, who was in his cabin, sent the whole 
crew to the pumps, except the man at the 
wheel ; and prepared for the worst. 

In men so brave as he was, when Hope dies. 

Fear diesi His chief care now was to separate 
the fate of those he loved from his own. He 
took a bottle, inserted tlio fatsd money in it, 
with a few wordes of love to his wife, and of 
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and now conquered the elements at their mad- 
dest. And in the very moment of that great 
victory — It was gone. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF YOURSELF. 

Cabekul mammas ai*e apt to box the cars of 
little girls who jump up on chairs to look 
at themselves in the glass — at least careful 
mammas were wont so to do in the primitive 
ages, when tlie ears of little girls could, under 
any circumstances, %nd for any misdeeds, be 
boxed at all. But no amount of smarting or 
smiting can, I take it, cure little girls when 
grown up, of a habit which is as natural to them 
as that of nursing a doll when tliey arc little. 

• Indeed, T see no valid reason why it should. It 
is all very well ^or us, grizzled and wrinkled 
ones, whose good looks arc of antediluvian 
date, to inveigh against female VMiit-ys co- 
quetry, display, and the like ; but none of our 
fierce invective will alter the real and im- 
mutable state of the case — that it is one of tUe 
cliiofest points in that “ woman’s mission** about 
which so much insupportable clap-trap has been 
lately said and sung, to look comely and graceful, 
ill order that she may attract men, and, in pro- 
cess of time, get married, and become the hajipy 
mother of blooming children Now, this come- 
liness and gracefulness, if the requirements of 
civilisation are to be consulted, arc unattainable 
without ‘a mirror. Beauty when nnadorned 
adorned ^he most, is a charming bit of word 
jingling ; but Cicely Mop the dairymaid, \^ith- 
out even a scran of looking-glass to assist her 
in parting her nair symmetrically and adjust- 
ing licr neck-ribbon in a becoming manner, will 
scarcely persuade Colin Clout the })lo\jghmau 
to ask her to wed. Miss Feeiee, the island 
beauty, may contrive to stick a fish-bone 
through her nose, and plaster her checks and 
forehead with ochre and orpiinent, wiihout ihc*aid 
of a toilet-iiiiiTor ; but still, she would give her 
ears for (he merest fragment of a sliip captain’s 
shaving-glass. Ask the "pris(Jh matron” what 
is the direst punishment tiiat female convicts 
have to undergo. She will tell you^hat it is not 
low diet, or the dark cells, or even hair-cutting 
— agonising as the tonsure is. It is t//6 dept^ 
vatioii of looking-glasses. 

Boys, whose “ mission” it is not — or at least, 
it sliould not be — to fascinate, are not much 
given to surveying theh own reflexions in po- 
lished surfaces. I did once know a boy at 
school who was continually staring into a glass ; 
but vanity was not his motive. He wgs a boy 
with a raw talent for making grimaces, and 
being, besides, of an ambitious turn, the notion 
had grown upon him that he could, by asfiduous 
practice, put his tongue into his ear. He 
studied this difflcult feat with such pertinacity, 
and with such horrible distortions of his facial 
muscles, that we, his admiring schoolfellows, 
began to think of lock-jaw, and grew alarmed. 
One of us happened* to remember the old story 
of the mudinan, who, standing at the top window 


of an as 3 dum with a sane person, remarked what ! 
rare sport it would be if lie were to fling him 
out of it; to which the sane person had the 
sagacity to reply that the sport would bo 
much easier if he, the maniac, would step down 
to the court-yard, and try to jump up to the 
wiudoAV. The madman had never thought of 
that, he said ; aud, stepping down accordingly, 
was promptly pounced upon, and popped into 
a padded room. Applying this apologue by 
analogy, llie juvenile sage 1 speak of suggested 
to tlie boy who made faces, that he would gain 
everlasting renown if be could only dbntrivo to 
force his nose into one of Ids eyes. He tried, 
and failed, naturally, aud, failing from the giddy 
height of his ambition, look a* soberer view of 
things, and let his tongue alone for the future. 

* To^snecr at a woman for spending a large 
proportion of her time at the aressing-table is 
a fashion as old as envy, maliee, aud other un- 
charitableness ; but no rational inaje could be 
seriously angry with his s{9ouse, or his sister, or 
his sweetheart, for resorting to the indispensable 
aid of the mirror towards enhancing her per- 
sonal charms. l.f bonnets ceased to he ])ropcrly 
tied, find pork-pic hats coquettishly adjusted; 
if ladies had not iookiim-glasses to counsel t hem 
how much pearl-powder to put on, and Jiow 
' much to rub off ; there woulcl be an cud, I np- | 
prebend, to society. Let me put a case. Have I 
you ever seen a lady come down to dinner, or j 
into the drawing-room to respond to a morning 
call, with a small circular dab of some floury i 
substance on the tip of her finely-chiselled nose P j 
I have. That farinaceous disc lias at once made | 
havoc of all her charms, stultified her jewellery, i 
rendered nugatory all her Maltese lace, deleted ! 
her mauve ribbons. The cause of the catastrophe 
has generally bceu self-evident. She has com- | 
pleled her toilette in a hurry, aud forgotten 
that last and supreme glance at the looking- , 
ghiss after applying the powder-puff. There arc ; 
ladies, you iliiy object, who never use powder. 

Ask them. Ask the photographers. Ask the 
chemists aud druggists. i 

The ladies, 1 am emboldened to hojie, will | 
reader mo a proper •meed of* gratitude for this | 
candid defence of their right to gaze upon their : 
own sweet reflected images as long aud as fre- | 
quently as ever they please. But 1 intend to go | 
a step furtner.* Men arc given, as a rule, to 
look with aversion and contempt on members 
of their own sox ^ho In^bitually tjike counsel of 
tJic looking-glass. AVhcii 1 was a little boy, the 
nursemaid^ used iJ warn me off the reflective 
premises by iellin" me that if I looked in the 
glass too long, 1 should see the devil leering over 
my shoulder. 1 think, now, that it little im- 
prisonment and Jiurd labour would have done 
that iiursomaid no harm. As wc grow up, wc 
fall into the habit of sneering at the man who 
is fond of viewing himself. We brand iiiin as 
a softy and a sillikin. Wo speak of him as a 
“ grimung*ape.” The prejudice against such a 
Narcissus is strengthened by the fact that, in ; 
nine cases out of ten, he is really aud wholly a | 
fool. Thus, Lord f»luuiie Millies^ who looks at ! 
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himself all dinner-time in a sj)Oon, and Sir tlirougli this pantomime in his own chamber, 
Ricketts Tufton, who ahvays carries a hunting and alone, before lie dressed for Pall-Mall and 
watch, in order that he may survey himself in St. James’s-street. 

the polished convexity of the case under pre- Judiciously and cautiously conducted, periodi- ! 
text of ascertaining the time, have notoriously cal self-examination in the looking-glass may be 
' not an ounce and a half of sense between them, highly advantageous. Of course the outward 
A man must be very hard pushed to know how to guise — even in solitude, when the best ^yorn mask 
employ himself if lie goes mirror hunting out of will fall off — is not invariably the criterion of the 
doors. Abroad bis business is clearly not to look inner man. One of tlie most dissipated persons 
at himself, but at other people, in order that he —the most incorrigible nightbird I ever knew — 
may observe their ways, and gather truth and had quite a seraphic countenance. It was won- 
knowledge, according to liis lights. But at home derful to sec him, the morning after an orgic 
and in solitude this obligation in no wise holds (he never having been tc^ bed), ^yith his fair 
good. When you are between four walls, and glossy hair curling •over his white temples, 
have only your looking-glass to keep you com- a roseate bloom (not a flush) on his downy 
pany, I say to *yoii, young, middle aged, old, cheek, his blue eyes sparkling, and bis whole 
blare into it; look at yourself; compare yonrscU self looking as though he fedion curds and whey 
with tlic self of the day before ycsterdjy— of and roasted butterflies* wings. lie w'cnt down • 
ten, of twenty years ago. Take stock c)f the hill garlanded wdih flowers; but down he went, 
human countenance, and see how much of the nevertheless, and fell to pieces suddenly, 
divine element yet lingers in its lineaments. W4iilc»I am writing about looking-glasses 
j You w^erc not alwajs ngly. In infancy you conics across me the reminder that, so far as 
might not have been quite a cherub ; yet there the pbiloso])hical study of one’s self is con- 
was something in your babyhood that was beau- oerned, niodern science has very nearly suc- 
tiful. All callow as you were, your brow w’as ceeded in superseding the use of looking-glasses, | 
open, your cheeks were smooth, your eyes clear. A friend, five liuiidrcd miles' away, sends me her i 
There was a smile on your lips sometimes. Run photographic carte de visile. Well, what of j 
(/ver 3 'our features now. Has the “thick-set that? She might have sent me a miniature. | 
hazel died” from your topmost head? Has the But a miniature costs much money, and is not | 
“hateful crow” trodden down the corners of easily sent by post; and moreover, without j 
your eyes ? Have the crisp corners become intending the slightest disrespect to miniature | 
blunt or defaced, or, worse still, have the smooth painters, I venture this slatcmcut: — that they j 
mouldings been broken into jagged angles or are, in general, sad flatterers. Now, the camera | 
plougiicd into deep indentations r You arc bald; obscura never flatters. It disparages. If you { 
you are grey; your skin has more of the shagreen go •into it ugly, you come out of it uglier, j 
than the satin in its texture ; you must call on How stern old Oliver Cromwell would have | 

the dentist to-morrow. A little Kalydor or delighted in a sitting to a photographer I Not j 

Toilet Yincgar might do you good. Alas! you a wrinkle, not a pimple, in that rough face | 
are long past the aid of Rowland or Rimmcl. would i he impartial lens have spared. If ])ho- | 

Can J . 0. Bully build up Babylon again ? Can tography hatl only existed three hundred years • 
Rowland restore the Roman forum? Can ago, what strange commentaries might we not 
TruelUt give back to Tyre its pristine splendour? now possess on the reputed beauties and gal- i 
Who has done all this mischief Vriine ? Ah! hints whose adulatory portraiture has come j 
Time has a broad back between his wings. Do down to us ! Quccii Bess’s carte dc visile might 
you think that Time gutted and unroofed all he that of a coarse ill-favoured old img ; half 
those hoary castles on the Rhine ? Those who King Charles’s Beauties might aj)pcar as siiub- 

kiiow the country .and its •history will tell you nosed and sqiiarc-jawcd as the beauties of the 

that ‘the Grand Monarque and the Great Na- ballet that ^u may purchase iiow-a-days in the 
poleon, with their shfells and ilieir cannons, Burlington xYreade, or the Passage Choiseul. 
did ton times more than Time^to i;uiu the old Ka Belle Stuart might seem siui-freeklcd, and 
sclilosscii between the Seven Mountains and the Mrs. Bracegirdle wall-eyed ; Marlborough a 
Lorelei. Have you never wasted a pulatinaie ? round pot-bodied common kind of man ; and 
Have you never blown aip Mayence ? Look at Lord Chesterfield a vulgar looking “gcut.” 
voiir lace. What do all those lines mean? I think that a man anxious to obey the precept 
Study? Thought? Care? •Where. is the §6- “Know thyself,” might gather much intimate 
suit? AVhence came the care? Look at your self-acquaintance if lie had his carte de visile 
face, and bp wise ere it is too late. taken ak least once a month — with a life-sized j 

There wVs a touch of quaint self-knowledge photograph once a year. He should keep the 
ill that gambling baronet, who, after he had lost collection, not for public exhibition, but for 
a few thousands over the hazard-tabic at Crock- private contemplation. He should muse over 
ford’s, would walk up to a plate-glass mirror, liis multiplied efligics, and write marginal notes 
and shake his fist at himself, and exclaim, “Ah, in the album where they are enshrined. Let 
you fool ! you infernal fool ! For twopence 1 there be no touching up, no sinoothing away of 
would knock your head olf your fibouldcrs. furrows, no darkening of hair and whiskers. 
You needn’t scowl at me, you black-looking Let him insist on having •the real, raw, uiitam- 
scoundrel. I say you are a fool — a coufoundea pered with, photographs. And, when he winds 
fool 1” But the baronet •should have gone uis way to the operator’s studio, let him go in 
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his ordinary costume— unkempt, if it be his 
custom not to brush his hair — shabby, if ho be 
usually averse from sacrificing to the graces. 
When he sits or stands, let him assume 
his natural attitude— or no attitude ; which is 
the most natural one of all. Let him sternly 
repudiate the traditional book, or pencil, or 
scroll, and kick away the carefully drimcd table, 
the eternal arm-chair, the scenc-painted columns, 
curtain, and balustrade — all the hackneyed “ pro- 
perties” of the photographer. The picture of 
a man with a wall behind him, is all he needs. 

I have a neat little collection of cartes dc 
visite of this kind. I ev^n go further. When 
I lake a long suburban walk, or a run to a pro- 
vincial town, I stop at the nearest “ studio,” or 
the nearest van, and have sixpenny worth of por- 
• traiturc done on glass, with the veneer of black 
varnish behind. Jf you adopt this custom, you 
w'ill ere long be in a position to indulge in the 
most edifying meditations, and may ^ivc; your 
looking-glasses a very long holiday. If time 
hang heavy on your hands, out with the album, 
or overhaul the pile of sixpenny half-lengOi 
tinsel frames which you may keep locked in 
your bedroom drawer. There you are in many 
moods, and under kaleidoscopic phases and con- 
ditions. Ah ! there is the new frock-coat in 
which you went to that little hsh dinner at the 
Trafalgar. You i*emember : — the day you were 
detained so long in the City, writing important 
letters. There is the shooting-jacket mwluch you 
took your pedestrian tour in Scotland. There, 
too, arc your knapsack and your Tyrolese wide- 
awake, and those laraous walkin^boots that gave 
you the soft corns. In that white waistcoat, my 
friend, you were married. It was but live years 
siucc ; yet you have grown too stout to wear that 
waistcoat now. What has become of th?^ cameo 
pill? Ah! you gave it to Jack Flukes who 
went to Australia and made so mu^h money at 
th.3 bar there, and never wrote to you. Why, 
liei'c you arc, with Jack Flukes hii^self Icaifing 
over your shoulder 1 How fond of you the old 
fellow seems ! Wliat a dear old fellow it was I 
But he never wrote from Melbourne, not even 
in answer to that missive in which you in- 
formed him that you had been sued on that 
little bill, the proceeds of which paia his passage 
to the antipodes. ^ • 

I knew a man — not very long ago either, for 
the carte de visite fashion is but a recent one — 
wlio had evil craft enough to make photo- 
graphy serve the purpcncs of his hatred and re- 
venge. He had loved a woman who was beau- 
tiful, and accomplislied, and hauglity, and who, 
after showing him some slight favour, .scorned 
liirn. Ill the days of her condescension— brief 
and fleeting as those days were— she gave him 
a large photographic portrait of herself, •blazing 
with pride, and youth, and beauty. Tliey quar- 
relled, and parted, and many hundred miles — 
thousands at last — yawned between them. Two 
years passed away, and the man found a woman 
to love, and not to scqrii him, and married, and 
was happy, and nearly forgot his old love. 
In a print-shop window one day he saw lier 


carte de visite. He went in and bought it. 
The shopkeeper bad half a dozen in dillercnt 
dresses and attitudes; for she had turned her 
accomplishments to account, and had become a 
kind or celebrity. He bought them all. This 
was at the height of the London season. At 
its close she went abroad. At the beginning 
of the next season she came again, and was 
not quite so celebrated, but there were more 
and various cartes de visites of her pub- 
lished. At last lie had to ask for the carles by 
name, for he grew doubtful in recognising her 
face. Not four years bad passed by, but she 
had altered strangely. Her beauty was of the 
evanescent kind. Then the man would arrange 
his photographs like a suit of playing-cards by 
the side of the first and beauteous photograph, 
itiid, rcinembering tlie words that Clarenaon 
spakelto Castlcmaiiic, would hug himself with a 
cruel joy. The woman was growing old. ” Aha I 
my lady,” he would chuckle, “ how sharp this 
nose is, how sunken arc tlK)se cheeks, how deep 
are the lines under those eyes!” He got a 
powerful magnifying -glass, and declared that 
her rich wavy hair was thinning. He only re- 
gretted that chromatic photography had not yet 
been discovered. If one could only sec the 
real colours of life, in place of these monotonous 
tints of sepia and ochre,” he muttered — ‘‘ if one 
could only see that her lips were pale, and lier 
cheek sallow, and that tlicrc was silver in her 
hair !” But lie consoled himself in remarking 
how thin her hands had grown, and what deep 
“salt-cellars” were by her collar-bones. If this 
man had been a poet, he might have added a 
stanza to the “Lady Clara Ycrc de Vere” of 
Alfred Tennyson. 

From whichever point we regard it, this carte 
de visite movement is full of strange features 
and stranger helps to insight of mankind. It is 
a most revolutionary movement. It has done 
much — a thousand times more than ever demo- 
crat or demfg^guc could do— to demolish the 
Right Divine to govern wrong. From the cartes 
dc visite, we learn the astounding fact that kings 
and queens are in dress and features precisely 
like other people. •Marvellpus, preternatural, 
as this may seem, it ,is true. Wings do 
not grow up^n the shoulders of monarchs. 
They arc ^compelled to tread like common 
mortals ; and iflaiiy of them look like very coarse 
and vulgar mortals, too. They have the same 
number of arms and legs as us plebeians ; nay, 
more than that, some stoop unwieldily at the 
slioulders, and o‘.hcrs arc unmistakably bow- 
legged. Yes; bow-legged. In the grand old 
days of Spanish etiquette, “ the Queen of Spain 
had no legs ;” but this destructive caftc de visite 
mania has made short work of the fictions of eti- 
quette. The ex-Queen of Naples appears in 
knickerbockers. The ex-King stands sulkily with 
his hands in the pockets of a pair of very ill-made 
peg-f ops. The Emperor of Austria, in his scanty 
white tunic, looks very much like a journeyman 
baker listening to the second report of Mr. 
Trcmcnhere; the bluff King of Holland has a 
strong family likeugss to Washington Irving’s 
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Peter Stuy?G8ant; the King of Italy is like 
Tony Lumpkin with a pair of enormous mous- 
taches ; Queen Christina closely resembles the 
widow in Tristram Shandy ; and the King of 
Prussia looks like a drill-sergeant — a similitude, 
perchance, not very far from the actual truth. 
As for that incomparable carte of the Emperor 
I Napoleon the Third, in a plain frock and a 

! shiny hat, with his pretty graceful wife on his 

arm, his moustaches carefully twisted, and a 
waggish sn^ile on his face — what does he look 
like ? The dark and inscrutable politician P the 
arch-plotter P the gloomy man of December P 
Not a bit of it. He looks like a confident 
gentleman who knows a thing or two, who is 

E down into the City to do a little stroke of 
:;ss, and will afterwards buy his wife a new 
i bonnet on Ludgate-hill, or a new dress jn St. 

I Paul’s Churchyard. 

I It is all over with the right divine. D. G. 

! might as well be effaced from the European 
currency. Sovcrcigith may reign in the hearts 
1 of their people — and there are some who do so 
I reign, and long may they reign, say 1 ! — ^but they 
can no longer liope to perpetuate their sway by 
throwing the dust of flattering portraits in the 
eyes of the multitude. Poor old George the 
hourth I What would he have thought of a carte 
! dc visite P How would he have felt at finding 
I himself bracketed as a twin-brother of Mr. TiU 
i bury P You can’t disguise your wig in a carte 
• do visite. The false parting will como out. 

I Padding is easily detected. The rods of crino- 
! line arc defined. The king may sit in his count- 
i ing-house counting out liis money, the queen 
j may be in the kitdicn eating bread and honey, 

‘ but the operator pops in at the window and 

focuses the twain, and there is no mistake at all 
; about their being very plain, 

' AN OLD MEDIUM. 

• ^ 

i The Medium of our own day is no original 
performer. This sort of self-accredited messen- 
ger has often abounded. Tlie manipulation and 
1 pcncral liocus-pocns havewaried, out scratch- 
ing through that siii'C^ioe we find the old char- 
latan Tartar nndcrneaiai. Long^ogo, Mediums 
under other names wrote books of ^ulgar won- 
ders, as was done only yesterday. Cagliostro 
had bis sdances in lodgings in Paris, just as 
I; Mediums have thcii's in apm*tmeiits in May- 
fair. The story of that skilful quack— whom 
;! it is disrespectful to measure with modqrn 
feeble pretenders — has been told with masteny 
dramatic effect by Me. Carlyle. Not nearly 
so familiar’is the history of the German necro- 
mancer, Sclirepfer, who must be allowed the 
credit of being the original ** raiser” of defunct 
relations, and the original practitioner of putting 
them in communication with their uemrest ot 
kin, seated on chairs of any pattern round the 
room. , 

Sir Nathaniel William Wraxall, Baronet, was 
posting round Europe in his chaise, about 
thirty years from the end the last century. 


H‘e had made large snatches of the grand tour, 
had excellent letters of introduction j for Europe 
was then studded over with little courts and 
little cabinets, eacli filled up compactly with 
kinp and electors, grand-dukes ana ministers, 
each the little miniature centre of balls and all 
manner of diversion. 

At Dresden he was also introduced to an 
uncle of the Elector, a certain Prince Charles, 
who had been Duke of Courland, but was now 
out of office ; and the ceremony took place in 
the great gallery of the prince’s palace, which 
some three or four years •previously had been 
the scene of a mosti» extraordinary exhibition. 
Sir Nathaniel was naturally anxious for some 
particulars of it; but he remarked a singular 
reserve on the subject among tlie ladies and 
gentlemen of the court. There was a mystery • 
about the business. The Eleci^or, in fact, wished 
the scandal to die out. At last a courtier who 
had beem present — “ a man of sense, courage, 
and intelligence” — ^kindly consented to slake the 
curiosity of the eager stranger. This was the 
substance of liis narrative : 

There had been living at Leipzig, a certain 
coffee-house keeper, named Schrepfer : whose 
business did not produce him very abundant 
profits ; but another branch of industry, which 
he was lucky enough to ” exploiter,” begun to 
attract the public. He gave out that he had 
studied magic deeply, and that he was in fa- 
miliar terms with the great society of Spirits. 
All old-fashioned programme, with nothing very 
fre^i or strikfng about it. He affected to 
divide liis spiritual acquaintances into several 
orders —'the friendly, the hostile, and the strictly 
neutral : thenco this speciality in his mode of 
dealing, that he never invited any visits from 
spirits in general, without first invoking the 
benevolent spirits, who, by this attention, were 
propitiated and secured for his protection. 
Gradually he came to be talked of. As his 
coffee declined, his spirits came into fashion. 

The Prince Charles happened to be iu Leipzig, 
and somehow ifleurred the resentment of this 
coffee-house magician, wlio was heard to use 
some disresj^ccliul language iu reference to the 
augfist personage. The prince actually took 
Me trouble of despatching an officer to inflict 
personal chastisement on him ; but, while the 
punishment was being inflicted, the magician 
rushed into a corner, and there, flinging himself 
oil his knees, loudly calldd on his friendly sfiirits 
to come to his assistance; at which. the officer, 
utterly scared, forbore his chastisement, and 
fled. Tiliis inspired a further awe of the magi- 
cian. Not long afterwards, he resigned the 
directly of his coffee-house, and appeared at 
Dresden with another name, and the quality of 
** an officer in the service of France.” 

It is curious what a similarity there is in 
the chameleon colours of these gorgeous Dul- 
camaras. Courts are always indispensable to 
them. The ci-devant coffee-house keeper iu this 
new character makes an attempt to be pre- 
sented at court, but is rebuffed. Picscntly, 
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however, his real name frets abroad ; and finally 
it travelled to Prinbe Charles’s cars, who was 
now living at the palace at Dresden, that the 
coffee-house keeper whom he had cliastised by 
curacy, had actually come to the cjfy. ^ The news 
was received by the poor prince with prodi- 
gious alarm. . 

Schrepfer was staying at the Hotel de 
Pologne, and was one day surprised by the ar- 
rival of the repentant prince; who came, in 
person, to entreat his forgiveness. In pre- 
sence of several persons he submitted to the de- 
gradation of askiflg his pardon. The magician 
was gracious enough ‘to overlook Ihe past, 
after so handsome an apology. Then the prince 
is said to have humbly begged to see some spe- 
cimen of his skill. And on the spot ]ic exhibite(| 
some curious phenomena, whicii had only the 
effect of stimulating tlie prince’s appetite. He 
WHS anxious for some splendid and confounding 
exertion. The magician was willii% tef gratify 
tlie prince, but stipulated, naturally enough, for 
a reasonable time to prepare himself, and pos- 
sibly to get ready his elaborate and complicated 
apparatus. The prince, much according to the 
modern ritual, was requested to name the spirit 
he desired to raise ; and, after some thought, 
be selected the well-known Chevalier de Saxe, 
his own uncle, deceased not very long, and who 
had bequeathed to him all his property. He had 
had no children, and was suspected of having 
been enormously rich. There were rumours that 
largo *sums were secreted somewhere in the 
palace ; and that the gratefuj nephew, already 
inheritor of all his uncle’s accessible wealth, 
had other motives than the yearnings of affec- 
tion for wishing to raise the ghost of his re- 
lative. 

The necromancer professed the gKatest re- 
pugnance and disinclination to the wiiole opera- 
tion. He was coy, and maintaihed a sort of 
coquetry which is often part of the armoury of 
modern professors. He said it*was a painful 
and distasteful business, fraught with general 
incidents of Jiorror. Much^persuasion was ne- 
cessary, but he finally agreed to fix a nidit 
when tlie Chevalier de Saxe should be calied 
up from the grave. • 

The stri6iest secresy was insisted on for it 
was known that thereigningElector was strofigly 
averse to such experiments ; and, moreover, 
would not relish the scandal and public remark 
which would most likely ensue. The grand 
gallery was selected* as the locus in quo, and 
only a small party of nineteen were let into the 
secret. The travelling baronet knew several 
of them intimately, and describes them as per- 
sons of consideration, character, and respect- 
ability.” ^ 

They all met at an appointed hour of the 
night ; the prince, his friends, and the performer. 
All the doors and windows were carefully tried, 
and as carefully secured ; and aU being satisfied 
that no person or thing could sec his entrance 
or exit, Schrepfer stood out in the middle and 
began to speak. He made a solemn introductory 
harangue, informed them that the spectacle 


they were about ta witness would require all 
their firmness ; and ooncluded by advising such 
as felt timorous or faint-hearted to withdraw 
while there was yet opportunity. No, not 
exactly that ; to adopt the more suspicions 
alternative of deriving strength and comfort 
from a " bowl of punch” which was then dis- 
closed to view.* This preparation for wit- 
nessing a feat which would require ’ all the 
critical powers in their nicest balance un- 
disturbed by any foreign cloudy influence, 
was, strange to say, acceded to J)y nearly all 
the party; the temptation, we presume, 
proving too seductive for the German orga- 
nisation then present. The gentleman who 
afterwards related the adventui'C, alone refused 
to have his judgment contaminated by the niix- 
tui*, and declared boldly that he w^oiild either 
see all or see nothing.” Another gentleman, 
who, says Sir Nathaniel, ambiguously, “pre- 
served his presence of ipind,” placed himself at 
tlie door to see that there was no unfair play. 
It is not mentioned whether this gentleman liad 
passed through the spirituous probation. All 
things being ready, the feelings of the company 
were wrou^it up by expectation (and punch) to 
the very highest pitch. 

The ceremonies commenced by the magician’s 
retiring into a corner and kneeling down to pray. 
TIis invocations were understood to be ad- 
dressed to the spirits generally. During the 
process he was seen to labour under very great 
agitation, and to work violently with jerks and 
cataleptic gestures. Much impressed, the com- 
pany waited patiently, and at length were re- 
warded by hearing all the windows clattering 
violently. Then came a sound, which the wit- 
ness unaffected by punch, described to be like 
“a number of wet fingers drawn over the edge 
of wine-glasses.” Wet Angers drawn over tlie 
edge of wine-glasses are quite as legitimate 
spiritual m^ifestations as cracks and other 
sounds proceeding from the table on which 
those glasses may be standing. But, on this 
occasion, this remarkable music was said to 
announce the arr^^al of the good or protecting 
spirits. This was so far satisfactory. After 
another cataleptic display on the part of the 
Medium, tffc gentleman unaffected by punch 
was startled .by sounds of quite a different de- 
scription, “a yelling of a frightful and unusual 
nature,” and which was interpreted as proceed- 
ing from a company* of “ malignant spirits,” 
newly arrived. 

i The sliow iiaviiig proceeded thus far, although 
no very wonderful feat had yet been performed, 
we learn that the company were “electrified 
with amazement or petrified with horror” — a 
result so disproportioned to the disposing cause, 
that wc arc strongly disposed to suspect some- 
thing in the punch. 

The invocations^ went on with redoubled 


* Much as a modern Medium, on a certain occa- 
sion within our knowledge, very strongly impor. 
tuned all his company to smell a certain rose he had 
brought with him.* 
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vigour ; affairs approached a crisis. The ^ntle- 
man on guard at tlie door, and urliose relations 
io the punch are indistinct, as also the gentle- 
man who was wholly unaffected by that beverage, 
narrowly watched for what was to follow. The 
other gentlemen, having become “ electrified 
with amazement or petrified with horror,” could 
not offer reliable testimony. 

Suddenly the door was burst open. Whether 
the gentleman uns^ected by punch was leaning 
against it, or was behind it, or was near it, arc 
particulars left in uncertainty. But, if there were 
amazed electricity and petrified horror before, 
how must these curious sensations iiave been 
intensified when something that resembled a liuge 
black ball came bounding or tossing along the 
floor into the room I Those whose faculties were 
sufficiently collected to observe it closely^^^ de- 
scribed it as a sort of cloud of smoke rolling 
along, in the centre of which could be made out 
the alarming appearance of a human face, 
resembling that of th^ defunct Chevalier de 
Saxe. The situation was fearful, and the com- 
bination of horror, electricity, petrifaction, con- 
fusion, and hocussed punch, was enough to 
strike terror into tlie boldest heai*t. As the 
spectators w'crc standing aghast and watcliiiig the 
smoke’s manoeuvres, a voice was heard to issue 
from it, aud exclaim, “ Charles, what wouldst 
thou with- me ? Why dost thou disturb me ?” 

The narrator of the scene is surprised that no 
one had courage to draw near the globe or ball ; 
and, by handling, satisfy himself of its claims to 
spirituality. But, in respect of people electri- 
fied with amazement, petrified with horror, and 
also drugged, tills does seem rather an un- 
reasonable expectation. The prince w'as the 
most seriously affected of all. He flung him- 
self oil his knees, in a paroxysm of abject terror, 
and called on Heaven to forgive his profanity : 
w'hilc the rest of the party, gathering round the 
magician, distractedly conjured him to exert one 
more stretch of his wonderful po>Veb, and dis- 
miss the horrible spherical intruder. The cunning 
operator pretended that this was an office of yet 
greater labour and difficulty, and w'ent through 
herculean spasms' iu Jiis efforts. Nearly an 
hour Was consumed in this struggle. Finally, 
by an enormous series of^^nasms, it was at last 
prevailed on to retire. The spectators, much 
relieved, w'ere congratulating therhselves on its 
disappearance, when the door once more burst 
open, and the odious sphere cagic bounding in 
again, all smoke and light, with the illiimi- 
nated Saxe face in the centre.’' After .another^ 
series of persuasions, it was at last finally got 
rid of, and those who assisted at the curious 
performance departed in as much peace as they 
could recover. 

This scene is worthy' of all serious reflection, 
but is scarcely so remarkable as some feats 
which have distinguished modem stances. It 
is perhaps a more unusual circumstance to sec 
a numau figure floating in air, than to see a 
fiery ball bursting into a room. The solution of 
the travelling baronet— witli whom it is to the 
last a mystery why no one “ eudeavonred to lay 


hands on the spectre”— is ; We must be con- 
tent to resolve it into German credulity or 
superstition, and congmtnlaie ourselm on onr 
9U^eriority to such ^puerile terrors.^' 

The affair itself soon got abroad through the 
city, and was promptly conveyed to the Elector’s 
ears as a choice morsel of royal gossip. He 
took it up with much displeasure, as it cast 
a sort of haunted-house flavour around the 
palace, and peremptorily forbade the repeti- 
tion of such follies. 

His successful stroke of his art, by a cruel 
perversion of ends, became the poor magician’s 
ruin; for' from a too great ccleurity, he bad io 
retire back to his own native Leipzig, where it 
is said he founded a regular school of magic, 
look pupils, and instructed themdii his mysteries. 

In that city he performed many more extraordi- ‘ 
nary feats, mucli of the same description, and 
was held in high repute. Yet, strange to relate, 
this hap^iy (A*reer terminated not quite gloriously. 

He liad three promising scholars, whose ap- 
petite, whetted by wdiat they had learnt, was 
eager for more recondite mysteries. These 
their master promised to show. A day w^as 
selected for the purpose ; and, between three 
and four in the morning, they attended him 
out to a lonely wood called lloxcndaal, some 
way beyond the gates. At this appropriate 
spot, they were to learn all tliat they were to 
learn. He then retired into a secret part of the 
grove to perform his private incantations, desir- 
ing them to wait for him. In a few moments 
they were startled by the report of a pistol, aud, 
running to the spot, found the wretched con- 
juror stretched out iu the agonies of death. It 
was said that he had had struggles with evil 
spirits, and that his life was made miserable by 
their persecution. Possibly lie was more or less 
insfiiie, and that, being brought to the last verge 
of exposure, he avoided it by his last resource. 
This yas the end of the miserable burlesque. 


^HYLAS. 

[Hylas, one of the companions of Jason in tlie 
Argonautic expedition, was carried away by the 
nymphs as he whs drawing water.] 

• Hylas, Ilylas comes, 

Down the vine-clad mountain. 

Water pure to bring, * 

From the distant fountain. | 

Ilylas, liylas leaps, • | 

"o’er the mossy boulder, ! 

With smiling, boyish f.ice, 

His vase upon his shuiilder. 

Ilylas, Ilylas stays, 

To linger in the valleys. 

Thin to hear the birds. 

Near the wood he dallies. 

« Ilylas, Ilylas,” call 
The echoes from the mount ain, 

As he trips and sings, 

Hastening to the fountain. 

» 

Ilylas, Hylos runs. 

Happy as the swallow 
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(Heedless that the hawka 
Fast behind it follow), 

Wiiere among the hyacinths. 

Butterflies are skimming, 

Where among the floating flowers, 
The clear stream is brimming. 

Hylas, Hylas runs, 

"Down between the laurels, 
Where, beside her nest, 

Philomela carols : 

Where the shadow dark, ^ 

Still doth creeping linger, 
Pointing at tins stream 
With a boding finger. 

“ Hylas, Il^’las,” moaned 
The fir-trees o’er the river, 
Bodingly thi wind 
' Made the ilex shiver. 

Boding scrcSims the bird. 

From its craggy eyrie, 

. As the sun uprose, 

From the clouds all fiery. 

“ Hylas, Hylas comes,” 

Sing the nymphs together, 

As they hear the sound 
Of his sandal leather. 

“ Hylas, Hylas comes, 

Fairest child of mortal | 

Warn him not, Old Earth, 

Or thou, Sun immortal 1 

** Do not warn him, thrashes, 

* Do not warn him, snakes, 

Green and gold and glistening, 

In the myrtle brakes. • 

Tiiou, tortoise, do not click 
Thy shell against yon boulder, 
Lest he turn and toss 

The urii from off his shoulder.” 

Hylajj, Hylas comes, 

Stooping to the river. 

Where the laureUtree 
Just then seems to shiver. 

Then the white arms countless 
Bisc from out the water, 

Seir/mg him with shouts* 

Of sweet but mocking laughter. 

Swiftly down the stream, 

With the current gliding. 

Bear the nymphs their prize, 

With a sweet deriding. 

Hylas, Hylas calls, 

To the echoing mountain, 

All ill vain to ewtli. 

To cloud, and sea, and fountain. 

. Hylas, Hylas, nymphs 

With their white arras pinion, 
Bearing him along, 

To their own dominion ; 
Crowning him with flowers, 
Soothing him with kisses, 
Singing to him songs 
Of immortal blisses. 

So the siren pleasures 
Bear away.fsr ever 
Victims deep enchanted, 

'VVretches waking never. 


So on Time's dark current, 

We, too, swift are gliding, 

While upon our raft, 

King Death sits deriding. 

— : « — 

THE UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER. 

“Within so many yards of this Coveiit Garden 
lodging of mine, as within so muiy yards of 
Westminster Abbey, Saint Paul's Cathedral, the 
Houses of Parliament, the Prisons, the Courts 
of Justice, all the Institutions that govern the 
land, I can find— find, whether I will or 
no — ^in the open streets, shameful instances of 
neglect of children, iiitolerable'toleration of the 
^ngenderment of paupers, idlers, tliieves, races 
of wretched and destructive cripples both in body 
and mind, a misery to themselves, a misery to 
the community, a disgrace to civilisation, and an 
outrage on Christianity. I know it to be a 
fact as easy of demonstration as any snm in any 
of the elementary rules of arithmetic, that if the 
State would begin its work and duty at the 
beginning, and would with the strong hand 
take those children out of tlie streets, while 
they are yet children, and wisely train them, it 
would make tliem a part of Eiigland's glory, not 
its shame — of England’s strength, not its weak- 
ness — would raise good sohlici-s and sailors, and 
good citizens, and many great men, out of tlie 
seeds of its criminal population. Yet I go on 
bearing with the enormity as if it w'ere nothing, 
and 1 go on reading tlic Parliamentary Hj- 
bates as if they were something, and I con- 
cern myself far more about one railway-bridge 
across a public thoroughfare, than about a dozen 
generations of scrofula, ignorance, wickedness, 
prostitution, poverty, and felony. 1 can slip 
out at my door, in the small hours after any inia- 
night, and, in one circuit of the purlieus of 
Covent Garden Market, can behold a stale of 
infancy and^fiuth, as vile as if a Bourbon sat 
upon the English throne ; a great police force 
looking on with authority to do no more tlmii 
worry and hunt the dreadful vermin into cor- 
ners, and there leafe them., Witliiii tlie length 
of a few streets I can JInd a workhouse, mis- 
managed with that dul# short-sighted obstinacy 
that its gt;eatest opportunities as to the children 
it receives arc' lost, and yet not a farthing saved 
to any one. But the wheel goes round, and 
round, and round ; and because it goes round — 
so I am told by the politest authorities — it goes 
yell." . 0,. 

Thus I reflected, one day iu the Whitsun week 
last past, as I floated down the Thames among 
the bridges, looking — ^not inappropriately — at 
the drags that were hanging up at certain dirty 
stairs to hook the drowned out, and at the 
numerous, conveniences provided to facilitate 
their tumbling in. My object in that uncom- 
mercial journey called up another train of 
thought^ and it ran as follows : 

“ When I was at school, one of seventy boys, 
I wonder by what secret understanding our 
attention began wauder when w^e had pored 


over our books for some hours. I wonder bj 
what ingenuity we brought on that confused 
state of mind when sense became nonsense, when 
figures wouldn't work, when dead languages 
wouldn't construe, when live languages wouldn't 
be spokeu, when memory wouldn’t come, when 
dulncss and vacancy wouldn't go. 1 cannot 
remember that we ever conspired to be sleepy 
after dinner, or that we ever particularly wanted 
to be stupid, and to have flushed faces and hot 
beating heads, or to find blank hopelessness and 
obscurity this afternoon in wljat would become 
perfectly (dear and bright in the freshness of to- 
morrow morning. We suffered for these things, 
and they made us miserable enough. Neither 
do I remember ti)at we ever bound ourselves, by 
any secret oath or other solemn obligation, to 
find the seats getting too hard to be sat upon 
after a certain time; or to have intoftrable 
twitches in our legs, rendering us aggressive and 
malicious with those members ; or to be troubled 
with a similar uneasiimss in our elbows, attended 
with fistic consequences to our neighbours ; or 
to carry two pounds of lead in tlie chest, four 
pounds in the head, and several active blue- 
bottles in each ear. Yet, for certain, we suffered 
under those distresses, and were always charged 
at for labouring under them, as if we had brought 
them on, of our own deliberate act and deed. 
As to the mental portion of them being my own 
fault in my own case — I should like to ask any 
well-trained and experienced teacher, not to say 
psychologist. And as to the physical portion — 
I should like to ask Pkofessoe Owen." 

It happened that 1 had a small bundle of 
papers with me, on what is called “ The Half- 
Time System" in schools. Referring to one of 
those papers 1 found that the indefatigable Mii. 
Chadwick, had been beforehand with me, and 
had already asked Professor Owen : who had 
handsomely replied that I was not to blame, but 
that, being troubled with a skeleton, and having 
been constituted according to 6est.ain natural 
laws, I and iiiy skeleton were unfortunately 
bound by those Jaws — even in school — and hacl 
comported ourselves accordingly. Much com- 1 
forted by the good Professo#^s being on my side, 
I read on tc) discover vdicther the indefatigable 
Mr. Chadwick had taken up the mental part of 
my afflictions. I found that he had, and that be 
had gained on my behalf, Sin BenUkin Bbodie, 
Sib David Wilkie, Sib Walteb Scott, and 
the common sense of n\ankiucL Por which 1 
beg Mr. Chadwick, if this should meet his eye, 
to accept my w^arm acknowledgments. 

Up to that time I had retained a misgiving 
that the seventy unfortunates of wliom 1 was 
one, must 'iiave been, without knowing it, 
leagued together by the spirit of evil in a sort of 
perbetual Guy Fawkes Plot, to grope about in 
v&uits with dark lanten^is after a certain period 
of continuous study. But now the mi^iving 
vanislied, and 1 floated on with a quieled mind 
to see the Half-Time System in action. « For that 
waa the pur^e of my journey, both by steam- 
boat on tlie Thames, and by very dirty railway 
on the shore. To which lastcinstitution, I beg 


to recommend the legal use of coke as engine- 
fuel, rather than the illegal use of coal; the 
recommendation is ejuite disinterested, for I was 
most liberally supplied with small coal ou the 
journey, for which no charge was made. I had 
not only my eyes, nose, and ears filled, but my 
hat, and all my pockets, and my pocket-book, 
and my watch. 

The V.D.S.C.R.C. (or Very Dirty and Small 
Coal Railway Company) delivered me close to 
my destination, ^nd 1 soon found the Half- 
Time System established in spacious premises, 
and freely placed at my ^nvenience and dis- 
posal. 

What would I see first, of the Half-Time 
System P I chose Military Drill. “ Attcn — tion !” 
Instantly,' a liundrcd boys atood forth in the 
paved yard as one boy; bright, quick, eager, ‘ 
steady, watchful for the look of command, in- 
stant and ready for the word. Not only was 
there •complete precision — complete accord to 
the eye and to the ear — but an alertness in tlie 
doing of the thing which deprived it, curiously, 
of its monotonous or mechanical character. 
There was jierfcct uniformity, and yet an indi- 
vidual spirit and emulation. No spectator could 
doubt that the boys liked it. With non-com- 
missioned officers varying from a yard to a yard 
and a half high, the result coulci not possibly 
have been attained otherwise. They marchea, 
and counter-marched, and formed in line and 
square, and company, and single file and double 
file, and performed a variety of evolutions ; all 
most admirably. In respect of an air of enjoy- 
able ..understanding of what they were about, 
which seems to be forbidden to English soldiers, 
the boys might have been small French troops. 
When they were dismissed, and the broadsword 
exercisQ, limited to a much smaller number, suc- 
ceeded, the boys who had no part in that new 
drill, either looked on attentively, or disported 
themselves in a gymnasium hard by. The 
steadiness of«thc broadsword boys on their short 
legs, and the firmness with which they sustained 
the different positions, was truly remarkable. 

The broadsworh exercise over, suddenly there 
was great excitement and a rush. Naval 
Drill! ^ 

In* a corner of the ground stood a decked 
m^.nic ship, with real masts, yards, and sails — 
mainmast seventy feet high. At the word of 
command from the Skipper of this shi}) — a nia- 
hogany-faced Old Salt, with the indispensable 
qui(i in his cheek, the triib nautical roll, and all 
wonderfully complete— the rigging was covered 
with a swarm of boys : one, the first to spring 
into the shrouds, outstripping all the others, and 
resting on the track of the main-topmast in no 
time. ^ 

And now wo stood out to sea, in a most 
amazing maimer; the Skipper himself, the 
whole crew, the Uncommercial, and all hands 
present, implicitly believing that there was not 
a moment to lose, that the wind had that instant 
chopped round and sprung iip fair, and that we 
were away on a voyage round tlie world. Get all 
sail upon her I W itu a will my lads 1 Lay out 


upon the main-^ard tliero I Look alive at the 
wcatlier earring! Gheery, my boys! Let go 
the sheet mw ! Stand by at the braces, you,! 
With a will, aloft there! Belay, starboard 
watch ! Filer I Come aft, ftfer, and give 'em 
a tune ! Forthwith, springs up fifer, fife in liand 
— smallest boy ever seen — big lump on temple, 
having lately fallen down on a paving-stone — 
gives °em a tune with all his might and main. 
Hooroar, fifer ! With a will, my lads ! Tip 
'cm a livelier one, fifer l^^ifer tips 'em a 
livelier one, and excitement increases. Shake 
'cm out, my ladis! Well done ! There you 
have her 1 Pretty, pretty ! Every rag upon her 
she can carry, wind right astarn, and ship catting 
through the water fifteen knot an hour ! 

At this favourable moment of Our voyage, 
I gave the alarm “ A man overboard 1" (on the* 
gravel), but he was immediately recovered, none 
the worse. Presently, I observed the Skipper 
overboard, but forbore to mention it^ w he 
seemed in no wise disconcerted by the accident. 
Indeed, 1 soon came to regard the Skipper as 
ah amphibious creature, for he was so perpetually 
plunging overboard to look up at tiie hands 
aloft, that he was oftener in the bosom of the 
ocean than on deck. His pride in his crew on 
those occasions was delightful, and iho conven- 
tional uu intelligibility of his orders in the ears 
of uncommercial land-lubbers and loblolly boys, 
though they were always intelligible to the 
crew, was hardly less pleasant. But we couldn’t 
expect to go on in this way for ever; dirty 
weather came on, and then worse weather, and 
when we least expected it Ve got in^o tre- 
mendous difficulties. Screw loose in the chart 
perhaps — something certainly wrong some- . 
where — but here we were with breakers aliead, 
my lads, driving Itead on, slap on a ^c shore ! 
Tlie Skipper broached this terrific announcement 
in sucli great agitation, that the amall fifer, not 
fifeing now, but standing looking on near the 
wheel with his file under his aijin, seemSd for 
the moment quite uiiboyed, though he speedily 
recovered liis presence of mind. In the trying 
circumstances that ensued, fhe Skipper and the 
crew proved worthy of one another. The Skipper 
got dreadfully hoarse, but otherwise was master 
of the situation. The man at the wheel did 
wonders ; all hands (except the fifer) were tabled 
up to yvear ship ; and I observed the fifer, when 
we were at our greatest extremity, to refer to 
some document in his waistcoat-pqckct, which 
1 conceived to bo hi^ will. I think she struck. 

I was not myself conscious of any collision, but 
I saw the Skipper so very often washed over- 
board and back again, that 1 could cgily impute 
it to the beating of the ship. 1 am not enough 
of a seaman to describe tlie manoeuvres by which 
wo were saved, but they made the Skfjpper very 
hot (French polisluiig his mahogany face) and 
the crew very mmble, and succeeded to a 
marvel ; for, within a few minutes of the first 
alarm, we had wore ship and got her off, and 
were all a-tauto— .which 1 felt very grateful 
for : not that 1 knew what it was, but that 1 
perceived that we had not been all a-tauto 


lately. Land nowappeared on our weaiher-bow, 
and we ^shaped our coarse for it, having the 
wind abeam, and frequently changing the man at 
the lielm, in order th^ every man might have his 
spell. We worked ill to harbour under prosperous 
ciraumstanoes, and furled our sails, and squared 
our yards, and made all ship-shape and hand- 
some, and so our voyage ended. When 1 com- 
plimented the Skipper at parting on bis exertions 
and those of his gallant crew, he informed me 
that the latter wm*e provided for the worst, adi 
hands being taught to swim and dive ; and he 
added that the alfie seaman at the maiu-iopmast 
truck especially, could dive as deep as he could 
go high. 

I The next adventure that bbfel me in my visit 
to the Short-Timers, was the sudden apparition 
of a military band. 1 Lad been inspecting the 
hauftnqcks of the crew of the good snip, when I 
! saw with astonishment that several musical in- 
struments, brazen and of great size, appeared to 
have suddenly developed two legs each, and to 
I be trotting about a yard. And iny astonishment 
j was heightened when 1 observed a large drum, 

' that haa previously been leaning helpless against 
a wall, taking up a stout position on four legs. 
Approaching this drum and looking over it, I 
found two boys behind it (it was too much for 
one), and then 1 found that cacli of the brazen 
instruments had brought out a boy, and was 
going to discourse sweet sounds. The boya^ 
not omitting the fifer, now playing a new in- 
strument — were dressed in neat uniform, and 
stood up in a circle at their music-stands, like 
any other Military Band. They played a march 
or two, and then we had Cheer boys, Cheer, 
and tiien we had Yankee Doodle, and we 
finished, as in loyal duty bound, with God Save 
the Queen. The band’s proficiency was per- 
fectly wondei'ful, and it was not at ail won- 
derful that the whole body corporate of Short- 
Timers listened with faces of the liveliest inte- 
rest and pkilture. 

What happened next among the Short- 
Timers P As if the band iiad blown me into a 
great class-room out of their brazen tubes, in a 
great class-room 1 found myself now, with the 
whole choral force of ^hoft-Timers singing the 
praises of % summer’^ day to the harmonium, 
and ray small but highly-rcspccted friend the 
fifer blaz*ing 'away vocally, as if he had been 
saving up his wind for the last twelvemonth ; 
also the whole crew qf tiie good ship Nameless 
swarming up and down the scale as if they had 
never swarmed up and down the rigging. This 
^done, we threw our whole power into God 
bless the Prince of Wales, and blessed his 
Koyal Highness to such an extent^that, for my 
own Uncommercial part, 1 gasped again when it 
was over. Tlie moment this was done, wc 
formed, with surpassing freshness, into hollow 
squares, and fell to work at oral lessons, as if 
we never did, and had never thought of doing, 
anything else. 

Let ayeil be drawn over the self-committals 
into which tlie Uncommercial Traveller would 
have been betraygd but for a discreet reticence, 
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all tbe year bound. 


[Conducted by 


ODupled with an air of absolute wisdom on 
the part of that artful personage. Take the 
square of fire, multiply it by fifteen, divide it 
by tiiree, deduct eight u*oin it, add four dozen to 
it, give me the resmt in pence, and tell me how 
many eggs 1 could get for it at three farthings 
apiece. The problem is hardly stated, when a 
dozen small boys pour out answers. Some wide, 
some very nearly right, some worked as far as 
they go with such accuracy, as at once to show 
what link of the chain has been dropped in the 
harry. Tor the moment, none are quite right ; 
but behold » labouring spirit beating the buttons 
on its corporeal waistcoat, in a process of in- 
ternal calculation, and knitting an accidental 
bump on its corpcU’eal forehead m a concentra- 
tion of mental arithmetic ! It is my honourable 
friend (if he will allow me to call him so) the 
fifer. With right arm eagerly extended in tfiken 
of being inspired with an answer, and with 
right leg foremost, the fifer solves the mystery *. 
then recals both arm and leg, and with bump in 
ambush awaits the next poser. Take the square 
of three, multiply it by seven, divide it by four, 
add fifty to it, take tliirieeu from it, multiply it 
by two, double it, give me the result in pence, 
and say how many halfpence. Wise as the 
serpent is the four feet of performer on the 
nearest approach to that instrument, whose 
right arm instantly appears, and quenches this 
arithmetical fire. Tell me something about 
Great Britain, tell me something about its 
principal productions, tell me something about 
its ports, tell me something about its seas and 
rivers, tell me something about coal, iron, cotton, 
timber, tin, and turpentine. The hollow square 
bristles with extended right arms; but ever 
faithful to fact is the fifer, ever wise as the ser- 
pent is tlie performer on that instrument, ever 
prominently buoyant and brilliant are all members 
of the band. I observe the player of the cym- 
bals to dash at a sounding answer now and then 
rat her than not cut in at all ; but $ t^ke that to 
be in the way of his instrument. Airthese ques- 
tions, and many such, are put on the spur of tlie 
moment, and by one wlio has never examined 
these boys. The Uncommertial, invited to add 
another, faltcringly demands how many birth- 
days a man bom on tlw twenty-pintli of Fe- 
bruary will have had on completing his fiftieth 
year? A general perception of trap and pitfal 
instantly arises, and the fifer is seen to retire 
behind the corduroys of his next neighbours, 
as perceiving special necessity' for collecting 
himself and communing with liio mind. Mean- 
while, the wisdom of the serpent suggests that^ 
the man will have had only one birthday in all 
that time, fo^* how can any man have more than 
one, seeing that he is born once and dies once? 
The blusiiiiig Uncommercial stands corrected, 
and amends the formula. Pondering ensues, 
two or three wrong answers are offered, and 
Cymbals strikes up “ Six !” but doesn’t know ; 
why. Tlien modestly emerging from bis Aca- 
demic Grove of corduroys appears the fifer; 
right arm extended, right leg foremost, bump 
irradiated. " Twelve, and two over !” 


The feminine Short-Timers passed a similar 
examination, and very creditably too. Would 
have done better perliaps, with a little more 
geniality on the part of their pupil-teacher; 
for a cold eye, my young friend, and a hard 
abrupt manner, arc not by any means the powerful 
engines tliat your innocence supposes them to 
be. Both gir& and boys wrote excellcntlv, from 
copy and dictation ; both could cook; botli could 
mend tliclr own clothes ; both could clean up 
everything about in an orderly and skilful 
way, the girls having womanly household know- 
ledge superadcled. Order anrJ method began in 
the songs of the Infant School which 1 visited 
likewise, and they were even in their dwarf degree 
to be found in the Nursery, where the Uncom- 
mercial walking-stick was carried off with accla- 
•mations, and where “the Doctor” — a medical 
gentleman of two, who took hia degree on the 
night when he was found at an apothecary’s door 
— did the ^.onours of the eslablislunent with 
great urbanity and gaiety. 

These have long been excellent schools ; long 
before tbe days of the Short-Time. I first saw 
them, twelve or fifteen years ago. But since 
the introduction of the Short-Time system it has 
been proved here that eighteen hours a week of 
book-learning arc more profitable ilian thirty-six, 
and that the pupils are far quicker and brighter 
than of yore, llie good iimuences of music on 
the whole body of cliildren have likewise been 
surprisingly proved. Obviously another of the 
immense advantages of the Short-Time System 
to the cause of good education is the great 
diminution of its^cost, and of the period of time 
over which it extends. The last is a most im- 
portant consideration, as poor parents are always 
impatient to profit by their children’s labour. " 

Itwill.be objected: Firstly, that this is all 
very well, but special local advantages and 
special selectfon of children must be necessary 
to such success. Secondly, tliat this is all very 
well, 'nut musWbe very expensive. Thirdly, that 
this is all very well, but we have no proof of the 
results, sir, no proof. 

On the first head of local advantages and 
special selection. Would Limehouse Hole be 
picked out for the site of a Children’s Paradise ? 
Ur would the legitimate and illegitimate pauper 
chlUren of the long-shore population of such 
a river-side district, be regarded as unusu- 
ally favourable specimens to work with? Yet 
these schools are at Limehouse, and are the 
Pauper Schools of the Stepney Pauper Union. 

On the second head of expense. Would six- 
pence a week be considerea a very large cost 
for the education of each pupil, inclumiig all 
salaries of teachers and rations of teachers ? But 
supposing the cost were not sixpence a week, 
not fivepdnee ? It is fourfence-ualtfenny. 

On the third liead of no proof, sir, no proof. 
Is there any proof in the facts that Pupil Teachers 
more in number, and more higlily qualified, liave 
been produced here under the Short-Time system 
than under the Long-Time system? That the 
Short-Timers, in a writing competition, beat the 
Long-Timers of a first-class National School? 
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That the sailor-boys are in such demand for 
merchant ships, that whereas, before tliey were 
trained* 10/. premium used to be given with 
each boy— too often to some greedy brute 
of a drunken skipper, wlio disappeared before 
the term of apprenticeship was out, if the ill- 
used boy didn't — captains of the best character 
now take these boys more than willingly, with 
no premium it all? That they are also much 
esteemed in the Royal Navy, which they ])refer, 
*M)ecn use everything is so neat and clean and 
orderly" ? Or, is there any proof in Naval eap- 
tains writing, Yoftr little fellows are all that I 
can desire" r Or, is tlrcre any proof in such 
testimony as this: “The owner of a vessel 
called at the school, and said tiiat as his ship 
was going down Channel on her last voyage, 
I' with one of the boys from the school on board, 
the pilot said, ' It would be as well if the royal 
were lowered ; I wish it were down.' Without 
waiting for any orders, and unobsei^ed*by the 
pilot, the lad, whom they had taken on board 
from the school, instantly mounted the mast 
and lowered the royal, and at the next glance 
of the pilot to the masthead, he perceived that 
tlic sail had been let down, lie exclaimed, 
* Who’s done that job ?* The owner, who was 
on board, said, ‘ That was the little fellow whom 
I ])ut on board two days ago.* The pilot im- 
mediately said, ‘Why, where could he have been 
brought up ?* That boy had never seen the sea 
or been on a real ship before" ? Or, is there 
any proof in these boys being in greater demand 
for Regimental Bands than the Union can meet ? 
Or, in ninety-eight of them having gom into 
Regimental Bands in three years ? Or, in tw'clvc 
of them being in the baud of one regiment ? Or, 
in the colonel of that regiment writing, “We 
want six more boys ; they are excellent lads” ? 
Or, in one of the boys having risen to be band- 
corporal in the same regiment?* Or, hi em- 
ployers of all kinds chorusing, “ Give us c^’illed 
boys, for tliey arc prompt, ooedi^JUt, and punc- 
tual" ? Other proofs I have myself behcla with 
these Uncommercial eyes, though I do not regard 
myself as having a right to relate in what social 
positions they nave seen respected men and 
women who were once pauper okildren of the 
Stepney Union. 

Into what admirable soldiers others of tlftsc 
boys have tlic capabilities for being turned, 1 
need not point out. Manj of them are always 
ambitious of military service ; and once upon a 
time when an old boy came back to sec the old 
place, a cavalry soldier all complete, m^/t his 
spurs on, such a yearning broke out to get into 
cavalry regiments and wear those sublime ap- 
pcnrlages, that it was one of the greatest excite- 
ments ever known in the school. Jj'he girls 
make excellent domestic servants, and at ccr- 
. tain peiiods come back, a score or two at a time, 
to sec the old building, and to take tea with the 
old teachers, and to bear the old band, and see 
the old ship with her masts towering up above 
the neighbouring reofs and chimneys.^ As to 
the physical health* of these schools, it is so ex- 
ceptionally remarkable (simply because the sani- 


tarj regulations are as ^od as the other educa- 
tional arrangements), that when Mb. Tufnell, 
the |uspector,«hrst stated it in a report, he was 
supposed, in spite of his high character, to have 
been betrayed into some extraordinary mistake 
or exaggeration. In the moral health of these 
schools — where corporal punishment is unknown 
— Truthfulness stands high. When the ship 
was first erected, the boys were forbidden to go 
aloft, until the nets, which are now always tlicre, 
were stretched as a precaution against accidents. 
Certain boys, in their eagerness, disobeyed the 
injunction, got out of window in tltfe early day- 
light, and climbed to the masthead. One boy 
unfortunately fell, and was killed. There was 
no clue to the others ; but all the boys were 
assembled, and the chairman of the Board ad-^ 
dressed them. “I promise nothing; you see 
what a dreadful thing has happened ; you know 
what a grave ofl’cnce it is that has led to such 
a consequence ; 1 cannot say what will be done 
with the offenders ; butj boys, you have been 
trained here, above all things, to respect the 
truth. I want the Truth. Who are the delin- 
quents ?” Instantly, the whole number of boys 
concerned, separated from the rest and stood out. 

Now, the head and heart of that gentleman (it 
is needless to say, a good head and a good iieart) 
have been deeply interested in these schools for 
many years, and are so still ; and the establish- 
ment is very fortunate in a most admirable master, 
and moreover the schools of the Stepney Union 
cannot have got to be what they are, without 
the Stepney Board of Guardians having been 
earnest and liumane men, strongly imbued with 
a sense of their responsibility. But what one I 
set of men can do in this wise, another set of 
men can do ; and this is a noble example to all | 
other Bodies and Unions, and a noble example | 
to the State. Followed, and enlarged upon by 
its enforcement on bad parents, it would clear 
London streets of the most terrible objects they 
smite the with — myriads of little children 

who awfully reverse Our Saviour's words, and 
arc not of the Kingdom of Heaven, but of the 
Kingdom of Hell. 

Clear the publilb streets.of such shame, and 
the public conscience oi such reproach ? Ah ! 
Almost projAetic, surdly, the child's jingle : 

• 'When will that be, 

Say the bells of Step ney! 

THE COMMENTARIES OF ABD-EL- 
, . KADER. 

A FiiENCii soldier — ^neral Daumas — who 
has spent sixteen years in Algeria,* and for two 
years was a consul accredited to Abd-el-Kader, 
has written a book, gathered from Arab au- 
thorities, upon that sweet subject of feminine 
song, “ the Arab steed;” and, to the successive 
chapters of the French general's book, comments 
arc addtfd by the Emir Abd-el-Kader. It is the 
Arab Steed, set as a duet for two male voices. 
The curiously-amusing book is now translated 
into English byiMr. James Hutton. Let us 
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give our car to Abd-el-Kader’s part in the per- 
formance. 

Learned Mussulmans, he q))serves, have 
written many volumes upon horses; they are 
not the wisest who write most. Abou Obeida 
lived in the days of the son of Haroun-al- 
Itaschid ; he wrote much of horses, aud he 
praised liorseflesh one day with a poet in the 
presence of the Visier of ^moun. The vizier 
asked the poet, *‘How many books have you 
written on the horse ?*’ and he answered, “ Only 
one.” ” And you ?” the vizier asked of Abou 
Obeida; and he answered, “h'ifly.” “ Eise, 
then,” said the vizier, go up to that horse, and 
repeat the name of every part of his frame, 
taking care to lay* your finger upon each.” “I 
am not a veterinary surgeon,” replied Abou 
Obeida. "And you?” said the vizier to the 
poet. Upon that — says the poet bimselif who 
tells the story — I rose from my seat, and, taking 
tlie animal by the forelock, 1 named one part 
after tlie other, plaein^ my hand upon each to 
show its position, and, at the same time, reciting 
all the poetic allusions, all the sayings and pro- 
verbs of the Arabs refemng to it. When I had 
finished, the vizier said to me, " Take the liorse.” 
I took it, and, if ever 1 wished to annoy Abou 
Obeida, 1 rode on it to visit him. 

General Daumas having applied to the Emir 
for information as to the origin of the Arab 
horse, Abd-el-Kader told him, in his letter of 
roply> that he was like unto a fissure iu a land 
dried up by the sun which no amount of rain 
will satisfy; nevertheless, that to quench, if 
ossible, his thirst for knowledge, he would go 
^ ack to the head of the fountain, for the stream 
is there always the freshest and most pure. 
” Know, then,” lie went on, " that when Allah 
willed to create the horse, he said to the south 
wind, * 1 will that a creature should proceed from 
thee — condense thyself!^ And the wind con- 
densed itself. Then came the angel Gabriel, and 
he took a handful of this matter ]}resented 
it to Allai), who formed of it a dark bay horse, 
saying; ‘I have called thee Jiorse, I have 
created thee Arab, and I Jiave bestowed upon 
thee the colour dark bay. 1 have attached good 
fortune to the liair flia^ falls between thy eyes. 
Thou shalt be the lord of all other animals.' 
He signed him witli the star on his forehead — 
simi of glory and good fortune. ‘ A&m being 
allowed to ^oose, wisely preferred him to that 
wonderful mule Borak,^ on which Mahomet 
journeyed through the heavens, and was told 
that he had done well to oho^'se his glory and 
the eternal glory of his children.” Tne horsed' 
says Abd-el-Kader, is in more sympathy with the 
warrior who ‘rides him than the weaker mare. 
“Let a horse and a mare receive exactly the 
same sort of wound, and one that is sure to be 
fatal, the horse will bear up against it until be 
has carried his master fai* from tlie field of 
battle the mara will sink on the spot, without 
any force of resistance.” The first man after 
Adam who mounted a horse was, teaches the 
Emil', Ishmael. Allah taught him to call the 
horses, and wiien he did they all came 


galloping up to him. He chose the best, and 
broke them in. But afterwards the breed de- 
generated, and the only faultless stock was 
that possessed by Solomon, called Zad-cl-Kakeb, 
to which every real Arab steed must trace its 
pedigree. Some Arabs of the Azed tribe went 
up to congratulate Solomon upon bis marriage 
with the Queen of Sheba. When they were 
about to leave Jerusalem the Koble, they had 
neither money nor provisions, so they said to 
Solomon, “ Thou^t a great king ; bestow upon 
us wherewithal to take us home.” Solomon 
gave him one of liis pure b/Vsed of horses, and 
said, “ There is food. When you arc hungry set 
your best rider with a lance upon this horse ; 

f atiier fuel, light a fire, and by the time the 
re burns he will bring you m^at.” And so lie 
did. Abd-ei-Kader declares from his own ob- 
servation that the Arab horse 'varies in colour 
with the soil on which he lives. Where the 
ground is c stony he is usually grej% and where 
the ground is chalky he is usually white. Ac- 
cording to the Koran, the horse prays three 
times a day. In the morning he says, "O 
Allah, make me beloved of my master.” At 
noon, " Do well by my master, that he may do 
well by me.” lu the evening, "Grant tliut he 
may enter Paradise upon my back.” 

Is the Barbary horse, or Barb of Algeria, in- 
ferior to the true African ? the general askexi of 
the Emir, No, it is not, says Abd-el-Kader, 
and he quotes from the poetical works of the 
famous Afimrou-el-Kais, who was a king of 
Arabia not long before the coming of the pro- 
het,^suggcstive\)f a race where "we shall be 
orne, I tell tliee, on a liorse accustomed to 
night journeys, a st6cd of the Barbary race, 
with slender fianks like a wolf of Gada. W'heii, 
slackening tlie bridle, tlie rider urges him on 
still faster by striking him with the reins on 
either side, he quickens his rapid course, bend- 
ing his head to the fianks, and champing the 
bit. "^And wimn I say, ‘Let us rest,' the horse- 
man stops as by enchantment, aud begins to 
sing, remaining iu the saddle on this vigorous 
horse, the musclei of wJiose thighs are long 
drawn out, and whoso tendons are lean and well 
apart.” 

Mahomet desiring a race of good liorscmcn 
for the soldiers of faith, taught that all good 
things are suspended for the Mussulman from 
tlie hairs between the horse's eyes. A poor 
man, having fiiith in this, buried a horse's head 
under the threshold of Ifls hut. One day the 
sultan came that way, and had halted, but when 
he was about to remount, his fierce Arabian 
broke loosp, and rushed towards the poor man's 
hut, wliere he stood still at the threshold, and 
suifered the master of the hut to lead him back 
by the inSue. " How,” said the sultan, “ have 
you tamed so suddenly this fierce Arabian?” j 
The poor man told how he hud acted on liis i 
faith, and had bis good things from 1 he sultan in i 
the present of a horse, fine raiment, and i'ichc.s. 
This legend, says General Daninas, is popular in 
the Sahara. The best horses, ^ays Abd-el-Kader, 
are cliiefly to be found in the Sahara, where the I 
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number of bad horses is very small. Nobody in 
the Sahara cares to pc^sess ten camels until he 
has a horse wherewith to defend them. 

The servant of the Prophet went one day to 
Eblis, the Black Demon, and said to him, 
“ Eblis, what is it that can reduce your body 
to a liquid state, and cut your back in two P” 
“.It is the neighing of a horse,” he answered. 
“I could never get into a house where there 
was horse kept for the service of Allah.” 

Now we have Abd-el-Kader in the character 
of that poet who named the points of a good 
horse, while he recifllid praises of them from the 
poets. “ A thorough-bred* horse,” he says, “has 
three things long, three things short, Ihree 
things broad, and three things clean. The three 
things long, are tite ears,' the neck, anS the fore- 
’ legs. The three things short, are the dock, the 
hind-legs, and the back. The three tilings 
broad, are the forehead, the chest, and the 
croup. The thrpe things clean, are thh skfti, the 
eyes, and the h«of. He ought tq have the 
withers high, and the flanks hollow and without 
any superfluous flesh. ' Dost thou accomplmh 
a journey at great speed with steeds high in the 
withers and fine in the flanks.’ The tail should 
be well furnished at the root, so that it may 
cover the space between the thighs. ‘ The tail 
is like unto the veil of a bride.’ The nostrils 
wide. * Each of his nostrils resembles the den 
of a lion ; the wind rushes out of it when he is 
panting.J The hoof round and hard. ‘The 
lioof should resemble the cup of a slave. They 
walk on hoofs hard as the mo^s-covered stones 
of a stagnant pool.’ * When my courser ri*shes 
towards a goal, he makes a noise like to tliat of 
wings in motion, and his neigh resembles the 
mournful note of the nightingale.’ * In the ele- 
gance of his form he resembles a picturo painted 
m a palace. He is majestic as the palace itsel£’ ” 
So sing the Arab poets of the Arab steeds. It 
is a test of a well-formed horse that, standing 
upright on all fours, he can put t)ut his neck 
and drink from a stream flowing level with the 
ground without bending his J^ees. 

Immediately after an Arab foal is bom, it is 
made to swallow two or three eggs, and has its 
hoofs rubbed with salt and a disert herb to 
harden tliem. Seven days afterwards the mother 
is made to swallow a pound or a pound and a 
half of rancid butter, not salted. The foal is 
not allowed to suck for more than six months, 
then it has camel’s,, cow’s, or ewe’s milk, which 
ai*e supposed to soften^ the coat, and it also lives 
in the tent as a family pet, played with, and fed 
with bread, flour, milk, and dates, by the 
women and ciiildren. Thus it becomes«attached 
as warmly as a dog to those or its own house- 
hold. “ Of camel’s milk,” says the E|[iir, “it 
has the particular power of imparting speed, so 
. that a man, i& he t^es nothing else for a suffi- 
cient time, will vie in swiftness with the camels 
themselves. Jt strengthens the brain and the 
tendons, and does away with fat.” In summer 
the Jiorses are not watered till three in the 
afternoon,, or two liours later than in winter. 
The time for drinking being chosen when the | 


water is least chilled. The proverb of the desert 
is, “ In the hot season put back the hour of the 
watering-place, and put forward that of the 
nose-bag. In the cold season put forward the 
hour of the watering-place, and put back that 
of the nose-bag.” Among the desert tribes, for 
forty days counting from August, and for forty 
days at the end ot December and beginning of 
January, the horses are watered only every 
other day. Food is seldom given in the morning. 
Tlie horse marches on the food of the preceding 
eyeuiug, not on that of the same day. Tiic Arab 
himscli is to be inured to thirst. “ Tlie cavalier 
of truth should eat little, and, above all, drink 
little. If he cannot endure tlyrst he will never 
make a warrior — he is nothing but a frog of the 
^narshes.” Great care is taken that the horse 
should drink only water that is pure. He is not 
curry-combed, bift cleaned witn the nose-bag, 
which is made of horse-hair, and he is often 
washed, if the weather be favourable. Milk is 
the ordinary drink of horsbs of the desert. The 
horses are well covered with cloths made in the 
tribe for full protection of the loins, belly, and 
cliest. Horses with dark coasts need this less 
than the white Jiorse, whose flne skin is very 
sensitive. 

In the sun he melts like butter : 

In the rain he melts like salt. 

Bay is the colour of the hardy. If one tells you 
tliat a horse has leaped to the bottom of a 
precipice without hurting himself, ask of what 
colour he was; and if he replies Bay, believe 
liim. A desert chief, being pursued, turned to 
liis son and asked, “ What horses do you see in 
front of the enemy ?” “ White horses,” replied 
his sou. “ It is well ; let us make for the sunny 
side, and they will melt away like butter.” Pre- 
sently the chief turned again to his son and 
asked, “ What horses do you sec in front of the 
enemy ?” “ flack horses,” replied his son. 

“ It is well jllet us make for stony ground, and 
we shall have nothing to fear. They are the 
negroes of the Soudan, who cannot walk with 
bare feet upon flints.” A third time tlie chief 
asked, “ What hordes do you see now, my son, 
ill front of the enemy ?”• “ Dm-k chesnuts and 
dark bays.” In that lease,” he cried, “strike 
out, my children — strike out and give your horses 
the heel, for llicse might pcrchancc overtake us 
if wc had not given barley to ours all the summer 
through.” The Piebald is despised ; it is own 
brother to the cow. The Yellow, with white 
mane and tail, is bf the Jew’s colour that brings 
iU luck. The Roau is “ a pool of blood.” Its 
rider will be overtaken, but will nevpr overtake. 
A good liorsc must have no white spots except 
the star or white stripe on the forehead ; if this 
descend to the lips, tlie owner of that horse 
will never be in want aS milk. The Prophet 
abhorred a horse that has white marks on all its 
legs. The horse with a white mark that does 
not comedown to the tip of the upper lip, and 
a slocking on the off forefoot, is like the poison 
fatal in aa hour. Whoever sees him, prays Allah 
to avert from Mm the caiamity he brings. 



middle-aged— is seen at window of 13; sbe ob- 
serves the Bath-chair, 'and retires hurriedly. 
Presently door of No. 13 is partially opened, 
and servant from time to time peeps out. In 
few minutes door of No. 7 opens, and elderly 
man-servant appears with bundle of cloaks and^ 
wrappers on arm, which he arranges in Batli- 
chair, and at the same moment young lady 
comes hastily out of No. 13, places small 
cushion, covered with red silk, embroidered, at 
back of chair and retires— door of 13 still a-jar. 
At twelve o’clock, door of No. 7 opens again, 
and old lady dcscends^steps very slowly, assisted 
by elderly man-servant. CHhir opened, wrappers 
arranged. Old lady points fiercely to red silk 
cushion, and appears to be questioning elderly 
•man-servant, who \)oints towards No. 13 as 
he replies. Old lady sends him off with cushion 
to 13, and gets into chair assisted by elderly 
female-servant of great rcspectabilit;^ Jheu 
young lady, same as observed before, comes 
out of No. 13 apparently in tears, and holding 
cushion in hand. She approaches chair an^ 
addresses old lady, who pushes away cushion 
as often as offered, and gives directions for chair 
to move on. Young lady is retiring, when sud- 
denly chair is brought to a stop again, and elderly 
fcmalc-scrvaiit is sent bjick. She hastens after 
young lady of No. 13, and, overtaking her, the two 
return towards chair, young lady still carrying 
cushion. Old lady seems now to agree to receive 
cushion. Tor it is placed behind her head, and 
young lady again retires, smiling sweetly. Chair 
stopped again, and elderly fenihlc again 
back. Again overtakes young lady, and both 
return to chair. Short parley, and then cliair 
moves on once more, young lady and respectable 
female, one on each side, arranging cushiaus and 
wrappers incessantly, till chair reaches corner of 
street and is lost to sight. * 

**12.50. Chair reappears at corner, and de- 
scends street. As it passes positiCn occupied 
by sell^ young lady heard to say, ‘Now, dear 
Aunt Stocks, you know it is ju^i your luncheon- 
time, do let us send you in the grapes again.’ 
Old lady replies, * No ; I don’t want ’em.’ Rest 
of speech, if any, lost in conseqiu*icc of ^hair 
passing out of earshot. Servant hurries on ^ 
ring at No. 7; door opens immediately; old lacty 
enters, and young ditto is left standing outside. 
She retires to No. 13, goes in, and all is quiet. 

“ 2.5. Door of No. 7«re-opens, female servant 
comes out beanng small note ; takes it to No. 
13, and after sho^ conversation with girl who 
opens door, leaves note and returns again to No. 
7. Soon afterwards door of 13 again flies open, 
and young lady— same as observed before — passes 
from No. 13 to No. 7, and is admitted. Iti about 
five minutes, however, she appears again, and re- 
turns home. She would seem to be in tears. 

“ 2.25. A young lady— not same observed be- 
fore, but considerably younger— issues from No: 
13, rings at No. 7, and goes in. Shortly after- 
wards, close carriagfe drawn by two faf horses, j 
and dnveu by fat coachman, comes down street. | 


It stops at No. 7. It is empty. Door of No. 7 
opens, , and middle-aged man-servant, standing 
on steps, conversed with coachman. Approach- 
ing as nearly as could judiciously, heard fi'ag- 
ments of conversation. Both spoke low, and I 
was obliged to listen with all my ears. * Well,’ 
says Butler, * she do seem to have took a fancy 
to t’other one to-day.’ ‘Ah I’ replies coachman ; 
‘ ’taint long as she’ll fancy e’er a one of the lot.' 
‘Yes, you’re about right there, Simpson,* says 
Butler. And then there came a bit which I 
couldn’t catch. Presently they talked a little 
louder, and then heard Butler say, ‘ Mr. Wyly, 
the lawyer, he was up here ever so long 
yesterday, and closeted with mi^us ; and before 
he went Mrs. Cooksou and me, we was called in 
t f witness the signature of one of these here 
codicils^ or whatever they are ; but lord ! Simp- 
son, she makes a new one ’most hevery month. 
Between you and me, Simpson, I shouldn’t 
wonder if she was to leave e\pry penny away from 
hall of ’em, and give it to the Fondling or the 
Indignant Blind.’ ‘And a good job too,* re- 
plied the other. They would have gone on 
longer, only old lady appeared at that moment 
at door, with same female servant, elderly and 
respectable, that 1 before noted, and young lady 
—not cushion, and Bath-chair one, bat the other 
whom I had not seen before— and then they both 
got into the carriage, and after a deal of packing 
up in cloaks, and >vrappci*s, and all the rest of 
it, the vehicle drove ofi‘, respectable serving- 
woman went back into house, and Butler wa$ 
left standing on steps, and whistling softly to 
self. But soon after he went in too, slammed 
door after him, and all was again quiet.” 

(Journal continued.) “At this time retired 
to public-house at corner, and ordered chop. 
While partaking of same in parlour— window 
of which commanded No. 7, house occupied by 
tlie old lady, who had just gone out for carriage- 
airiug — obsei^e^ middle-aged lady accompanied 
by a young ditto — not one of those whom I 
had previously seen— descend steps of No. 13, 
and ascend steps of No. 7. Door answered by 
respectable woman-lervant, .with whom both 
ladies shook hands cordially, then just standing 
inside door, 0 ];^aed a lafgc light-looking whity- 
brown paper parcel which elder lady held, and 
taking out a very smart cap much bedizened wdth 
ribbons, presented same to respectable servant. 
Respectable servant made show of refusing cap, 
but ladies insisting, she yielded, and all shaking 
hJhds once again, fadics descended steps, smiling, 
and went away. 

“5.15. Carriage returns, containiug old lady 
of No. 7 and yomig miss, who both go into 
No. 7 together, and carriage drives away. About 
an hour afterwards, door being opened for servant 
to take in evening paper, and it being now dark, 
can sec in lighted hall, plates and dishes, and 
other sigq;9 that dinner is going on. In about an 
hour, door re-opens, subordinate servant-maid 
leaving it on jar, takes small three-cornered note 
to No. 13, and lea^ same without waiting for 
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answer. In very short space of time middle- 
aged liidy, two daaghtei's, and little girl, all^ 
eknerge from 13, with wrappers over heads and 
smiling countenances, and knocking at No. 7, 
are instantly admitted. 

”9.60. The whole party from No. 13— -middle-: 
aged lady, three grown-np daughters, and little’ 
girl— come out of No. 7. They take a polite leave ; 
of butler at hall door, and return home. Each 
of them carries small morocco-covered case in 
hand. Should say they were presents." 

What would be the feelings of the indi-. 
viduals who had employed Messrs. Pollaky’s 
agent to watek those two houses, Nos. 7 and- 
13, on perusing the above report ! How they 
would foam with rage as they read that at lifct 
the embroidered cushion had been acCepted;’ 
that one of those "odious girls” had succeeded 
in forcing her company upon her aunt when the! 
old lady took her Bath-chair exercise, while an- 
other was promoted to the honour of a seat in the 
carriage I Then, again, that present of the cap 
to the confidential servant, what depths of 
treachery woidd that act not suggest P Lastly, | 
that hideous picture of tiie whole family re- 
tiring from the house of the opulent one, laden 
with presents— old family jewels, perhaps— and 
making night hideous with the exulting smiles 
which beamed upon their graceless countenances. 
Oh ! surely here is something like an occasion 
for Mr. Pollaky and his trustworthy young man, 
and surely the annals of that sinister office must 
contain such cases. If not, it soon ■will, to a 
dead certainty. 

There is somcthii^ almost teri’ible about this 
licensed spy system. That man at the corner of 
the street is a dreadful being. Suppose a Bishop 
should feel inclined to go to the Derby in plain 
clothes, what a wretched thing it is for him to 
reflect, as he puts on a pair of <ahepherd*s plaid 
trousers and a paletot, in placc^of the usual 
apron and tights, that he will have to pass that 
man at the comer, who is possibly an emissary 
of a bishop of different principles, and who is 
there to watch the house. Suppose a family 
desirous of economising and prepared for a time 
to go through with a course of chop dinners, is it 
pleasant to have that man at tho coiner inspect- 
ing the butcher’s tray, day after day, and mjJcing 
notes of its contents, to be written in the annals 
of the office, a copy being sdnt to our dearest 
enemies. Suppose that 1 get^out of an invitation 
to dine with the Pingerglasscs, giving the excuse 
that I shall be out of town on the day for which 
they are kind enough to ask me, is it pleasant on 
the evening of Eingerglass’s festivid to have 
Pollaky *8 young man scrutinising my appearance 
as 1 hand my consort into the cab in which we are 
conveyed to the theatre on the sly P 

But there arc a host of small changes which 
demand to be chronicled, of which this Pollaky 
system is but erne. What are the others P 

We have given up, except under peculiar 
oircumstances^inlYoducing people to one another. 

c 


This fashion of non-introducing has, like many 
other fashions, descended to the upper middle 
classes from the grade next above them. Now 
! it is important that in adopting any invention— 
and a fashion is an invention— we should always 
be careful to reproduce dll the circumstances 
under which that invention, which we wish to 
avail ourselves of successfully, operates. It is very 
important that we should remember this, and 
yet we seldom do so. A lady sees a toilet which 
she admires very much. As the carriage in which 
the person who wears that toilet dashes past, 
Pedcstria looks aftpr it and determines that 
bonnet, dress, parasol, are all admirable. She 
determines also to become possessed as quickly 
as possible of a set of artiefcs resembling those 
as closely as may be. Well, this determination 
is carried out with all speed; but somehow or 
other it happens that when the apparel comes 
home the whole thing is a failure. And why is 
this P Everything has been copied exactly ; 
what is wanting P The carriage is wanting. 
*Tbc "get up” of that lady whom Pedcstria 
admired so much has been reproduced, but with 
one of the elements of its success omitted. 
The toilet was a carriage toilet, and it absolutely 
looks bad on a pedestrian. i 

Sometimes this same theory is illustrated in | 
another manner. A certain nobleman has a 
taste for art. He goes to the studio of an eminent 
painter, and being himself a tolerably successful 
amateur, determines to setup a similar establish- 
ment. And $Q. he does. His room is tho same 
size as that of the professional gentleman, his 
light is the same, his window the same. He 
employs the same models as the artist, and his 
lay figure is own brotlier to the lay figure next 
door. ‘ How is it that after a time all this comes 
to nothing P Everything that the artist has got 
together the nobleman has got together, but still 
tlife picture produced by the latter will not do, 
and by-and-by he gives up even attempting lo 
rival his neighbour. Now all this comes, as in 
the case just before cited, from the omission of 
one ingredient in the success of the studio, 
window, lay-figure, and all tho rest of it, out of 
which the professional man got such brilliant 
results. That ingredient was Genius. 

It is in this mamier that persons belonging to 
the middle classes very often bring upon them- 
selves considerable annoyance by imitating part 
of a scheme the other portions of which they are, 
by the laws under which they live, unable to 
copy. This fashion of non-introduction is taken 
from a (5tet of people the reverse of numerous, 
whose XHimbers receive no accession from with- 
out, aid who are perpetually meeting each othar. 
This is the position of that “ upper ten thousand" 
of which we hear so much, to our unspeakable 
weariness. What do theif want with introduo- 
tionsP 

With the middte class' the case is widely diffe- 
rent. It is an enormously large class, instead 
of a very small one, its members are continually 
being augmented from without, and new members 
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are for ever being admitted into its circle. When 
Lord Boodle meets Lotd Goodie at the house of 
the Duke of Doodle, ho knows him of course, their ; 
estates are contiguous, and so are their seats in, 
the House of Peers ; but when I go out to dinner ; 
and encounter on my host’s hearth-rug a perfect' 
stranger, how am I to know that that stranger 
is the eminent Mr. Piston the engineer, who has 
just returned from India, wliere he is making a 
railroad P I do know it, and what is the con- 
sequence P Before the dinner has got past the 
entree period, I have |tigmatised, in the strongest 
language which is permissible, a certain bridge 
over the Thames which fs one of Mr, Piston’s 
most celebrated performances. Now, if that dis- 
tinguished engineer and 1 had been introduced 
, to each other, this Wucky thmg could not liave; 
happened. • 

“No cards” is an announcement which is by 
this time familiar to the eyes of all readers gf the| 
public newspapers. It shows, now, at the end of^ 
a large portion of the wedding advertisementaj 
which appear in the Times. So, now our young; 
couples are no longer torn with doubts as to* 
whether it will be better to have their united 
pasteboards secured together with a silver 
cord, or simply placed in an envelope with a; 
silver edge, or even with no edge. All these, 
anxieties are taken from the minds of the young 
people, and they arc also relieved from the still 
greater difficulty of settling to whom those cards, 
when once they arc deposited in their envelopes, 
shall be sent. The bridegroom^ has a host of 
bachelor friends who did very well for nom- 
panions in the days of celibacy, but to all and 
each of whom he now devoutly wishes the pre- 
sentation of a lucrative appointment — admitting 
of no holidays— in the Marquesas IslaiWs ; yet 
before this happy new arrangement he was 
obliged to send cards to those “lads*of Cyprus,” 
and take the consequences. “No cards” tiicn 
by all means, * 

And this change in our manners reminds one 
of another of a more mournful character. In 
that grim list of announcements which follows 
the marriage advertisements, we now find that the 
form of words “Piiends will pleas^ receive this 
notice” continually recurs. This, again, is a ncyv 
fashion, but there is little to be said about it, 
except, perhaps, that it is somewhat superero- 
gatory : for if ever there was an announcement 
which friends mmt receive, whether they please 
or not, it is that of a death. 

The advertisements in our newspapers often 
give indications of the changes that arev operat- 
ing in our mannem and tastes. There is no 
I better way of finding out what are the habits 
1 of all sorts of queer people in out-ofAhe-way 
I comers, with whom one never comes in contact, 
than by studying the advertisement sheet. We 
have already paid some attention to the adver- 
tisemonts of Messrs. Pollaky and Co. ; what do 
we say to another of adifierent sort, in which the 
public, or such part of the public as it concerns, 

I is respectfully informed that an unobliterated 


Antigua postage-stamp will be given away to 
purchasers of Nos. 2 and 3 of the Stamp-Gollec- 
tors’ Magazine ? Wliat a state of things does 
such an advertisement as this reveal? In 
the first place, liere is evidence given of a desire 
existing in certain human breasts to possess an 
uuobliterated Antigua postage^stamp; and, in 
the second place, here is evidence of the exist- 
ence of a public interested in postage-stamps 
genei'ally, sufficiently large to support a journal 
of that public’s own. What do they want with 
these stamps? What do they do -v^th them? 
I am told by credible witnesses that there are 
persons who keep books by them, in which these 
stamps are stuck as if they were beautiful works 
of art, or specimens of natural history \ and 1 
&avc even heard that a brisk competition goes on 
atnonj stamp-collgctors, and that one of these 
harmless maniacs will offer another, a stamp 
I of Antigua in exchange for one of Tobago, or 
i vice versfi, ; while others ^ill languish in un- 
heard-of torments, because, mayhap. Van Die- 
mau’s Land is unrepresented in an otherwise 
“splendid collection.” 

Surely of all the similar developments of 
frenzy with which wc arc acquainted, this is one 
of the dreariest. We know that human beings 
have existed who iiavo given unheard-of sums 
for what are called rare editions of particular 
books, and this not because the editions were 
more nearly complete or more legible than 
others, but quite the reverse. Wo know that 
other human beings— at least “in the catalogue 
they go for such”— have wasted their substance 
in securing, at any price, certain specimens of 
engravings whose merit consisted in some small, 
and wholly unimportant, variation in which this 
particular print differed from the copies possessed 
by other people. “ Woman peeling turnips, early 
proof, very rare, turnip standing by itself on edge 
of table omit^d** This would be a work of art 
which in foimer times would have been worth 
hundreds of guineas, while a print in all points 
equally good, but toilA the turnip, would have 
been comparatively •worthless. Nay, such was 
the madness of print-collectors once, that even a 
defect would ^metimes enhance the value of one 
of these rare sopics, and you would find a proof 
of “Hembfandt’s mother, with mark where the 
graver has slipped on left eyelid,” selling for 
much more than would-be realised by the same 
print with that ddfcct wanting. 

The mania for^eollecting books and prints is 
d^ng out 'fast, though doubtless there may still 
be found, here and there, persons on whom it 
still has a hold. People now collect postage- 
stamps instead, and all sorts of terrific passions 
are brought into play, through the yearnings of 
mankind after certain little bits of coloured paper 
barely an inch square. 

By-the-by, talking of stamps^ wbat has become 
of the olfi bellman who, dressed in a red coat, 
and carrying a large leather bag in one hand, and 
a dinner-bell in the other, used to go the rounds 
after five o’clock ifM. to collect the “too-late” 
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The subsiding sea was now a liquid Paradise : 
its great pellucid braes and hillocks shone with 
the sparkle, and the hues, of all the jewels in aik 
emperor’s crown. Imagine— after three days of 
inky sea, and pitchy sky, and Death’s deep jaws 
snapping and barely missing with a click— ten 
thousand great slopes of emerald, aquamarine, 
amethyst, and topaz, liquid, alive, and dancing 
jocundly beneath a gorgeous sun: and you will 
have a faint idea of what met the eyes and hearts 
of the rescued looking out of that battered, 
jagged, ship, upon ocean smiling back to smilmg 
Heaven. , 

Yet one man felt no buoyancy, nor gush of joy. 
He leaned against a fragment of the broken bul- 
wark, confused between the sweetness of life pre- 
served, and the bitterness of treasure lost, his 
wife’s and children’s treasured treasure; be- 
numbed at heart, and almost weary of the 
existence he had battled for so stdutly. He 
looked so moody, and answered so mimly a»d 
unlike himself, that they all held aloof from him; 
heavy heart among so many joyful ones, he was in 
ti-ue solitude; the body in a erowd, the soul 
alone. And he was sore as well as heavy : for, of 
all the lubberly acts he had ever known, the way 
he had lost liis dear ones’ fortune sedhed to him 
the worst. I 

A voice sounded in liis ear ; "Poor thing ; she 
has foundered !” 

It was Eullalove scanning the horizon with his 
famous glass. « 

" Foundered P Who ?” said Dodd ; though he 
did not care much who sank, who swam. Then 
he remembered the vessel, whose flashing guns 
had siied a human ray on the unearthly horror 
of the black hurricane. He looked all round. 
Blank! • 

Ay, she had perished with all hands. The sea 
had swallowed her, and spared him ; ungrateful. 

This tumfld his mind sharply. Suppose the 
Agra had gone down, the money would be lost 
as now, and his life intoihe bargain, a life dearer 
to all at home than m'illions of gold : he prayed 
inwardly to Heaven for gratitude^ and goodness 
to feel its mercy. This softened him a little ; and 


his heart swelled so, he wished lie was a woman 
to pry over his children’s loss for an hour, and 
thbn shake all off and go through his duty some- 
how; fdr now he w^ paralysed, and all seemed 
ended. Next, nautical superstition fastened on 
him. That pocket-book of his was Jonah; It 
had to go or else the ship ; «the moment It did 
go, the storm had broken as by magic. 

Now Superstition is generally stronger than 
rational Beligion, whether they lie apart, or 
together in one mind: and this superstitious 
notion did something toward steeling the poor 
man. ",Come,” said he to himself, " my loss has 
saved all these poor souls on board this ship. So 
be it ! Heaven’s will be done 1 I must bustle, or 
else go mad.” 

He turned to and worked like a horse: and 
with his own hands helped the men to rig parallel 
ropes— a substitute for bulwarks— till the perspi- 
ration ran down him. 

Bayliss now reported the well nearly dry, and 
Dodd was about to bear up and make sail again, 
when one of the ship-boys, a little fellow with a 
bright eye and a chin like a monkey’s, came up 
to him and said, 

"Please, captain!” Then glared with awe at 
what he had dorv3, and broke down. 

“Well, my Httle man ?” said Dodd, gently. 

Thus encouraged, the boy gave a great gulp, 
and burst in a brogue : “ Och your arnr, sure 
there’s no rudder on her at all barrin the tiller.” 

" What d’ye mean ?” 

"Don’t muri^er me, yeiir amr, and I’ll tell 
ye. It’s mesel^pkcd over the starm just now ; 
and I seen Aere was no rudder at all at all : 
Mille diaou], sis I ; ye old bitch I’ll tell his arnr 
what y’are after, slipping your rudder like my 
granny’s list shoe, i will.” 

Dodd ran to the helm and looked down ; the 
brat was fight: the blows which had so en- 
dangered the ship, had broken the rudder, and 
the sea had washed it away in pidbes. The 
sight and the reflection made him faintish for a 
moment. Death passing so very close to a man 
sickens him (^termrds ; unless be has the luck to 
be brainless. 

" What i« yonr name, urchin P” 

“ Ned Murphy, sir.” 

"Very well, Murphy, then you are a fine little 
fellow, and have wiped all our eyes in the ship: 
run and send the carpenter aft.” * 
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** Ayi sir.** 

: llie carpenter came. Like most arlisans lie 
was clever in a groove: take him out otthat, aad ; 
lo! a 5 intfe> a pig, >aa otl. He was rnot only,' 
unaWe to invent, Hbut -so dttinelitted: tt 
makeshift rudder was clean out of his way; and,^ 
as his whole struggle was to get away from every 
suggestion Dodd made back to groove aforesaid, 
the thing looked hopeless. Then Thliaiove, who' 
had 8 to(^ by grinning, ofPered to make a buaknin 
ruddm:, provided the carpenter and mates were , 
put under his orders. But, said lie, I must bar- 
gain they shall be disrated if they attempt to 
reason. "That is no more than fair,** said 
Dodd. 

The Yankee inventor demanded a spare main- 
cap, and cut away one end of the square pihee, 
so as to make it fit tlie stem post : thifiugh the 
circle of the cap he introduced a spare misen 
topmast: to this he seized a length of junk, 
another to that, another to tliat, and so on : to 
the outside junk he seized a spare maintop-gal- 
lant mast, and this conglomerate being iiow< 
nearly as broad as a rudder, he planked over all. 
The sea by this time was calm; lie got the ma- 
chine over the stem, and had the square end of 
the cap bolted to the stem post. He had already 
fixed four spans of nine inch hawser to the sides 
of the makeshift, two fastened to tackles, whioh 
led into the gunroom ports, and were boused 
taut— these kept the lower part of the make- 
shift dose to the stem post— and two, to which 
guys were now fixed and led through the after- 
most ports on to llie quarter deck, where luff 
tackles were' attached to them, by means of 
which the makeshift was to be worked as a 
rudder. 

Borne sail was now got on the ship, and she 
was found to steer very well. Dodd tried her on 
every tack ; and at last ordered Sharpe to make 
9II sail, and head for the Cape.# • 

This electrified the first maffc. The breeze 
was very faint but soutlierly, and tlie Mauritius 
under their lec. They could make it iu a night, 
,and there refit, and ship 9 new rudder. He sug- 
gested the danger of sailing sixteen hundred 
miles steered by a Gimcrack ; awl implored Dodd 
to put into port. Dodd answoied with a rough-^ 
ness and a certain wildness Aever seen in Mm 
before: "Danger, sir! There will be no more 
foul weather this voyage; Jonah is overboard.** 
Sharpe stared an inquiry. ** 1 tell you we slmn’t 
lower our topgallants once from this .to the C^pe :; 
Jonah is overboard :*’ and he slapped his rore- 
hoad in despair; then, stamping impatiently 
with his Ipat, told Sharpe his duty was to obey 
orders, not discuss them. " Certainly, sir," saidj 
Sharpe, sullenly, and wont out (*f tbi cabin with- 
sewous thoughts of comrauiucating to the other' 
mates an alarming suspicion about Dodd, that 
now for the first time crossed his mind. But 
long habit of discipHue prevailed, dhd he made 
all sail on the ship, and bore away for the Cape; 
with a heavy heart ; the sea was like a mill pond, 
but in that heeisw only itIVell known treachery. 


to lead them on to this unparalleled act of mad- 
ness: each sail he hoisted seemed one more agent 
of Destniction rifling at his own suicidal com- 
mand. 

Towards evening it beearae nearly dead calm. 
-The jsea- heaved a little, but was waveless, glassy, 
and “the colour of a rose, incredibly brave and 
ddicate. 

The look out reported pieces of wreck to 
windward. As the ship was making so little 
way, Dodd beat up towards them: he feared it 
was a Britisli ship th^- had foundered in the 
storm, and thought it his duty to ascertain and 
carry the sad news home. In two tacks they 
got near enough to see with their glasses that 
the fragments belonged, n(^t to a stranger, but to 
the Agra herself ; there was one of her .wator- 
butts, and a broken mast with some rigging: and, 
as more wreck was descried coming in at a little 
distanoD, Dodd kept the ship close to the wind 
to inspect it: on drifting near it proved to be 
several pieces of the bulwark and a mahogany 
table out of the cuddy. Tliis sort of flotsom 
was not worth delaying the ship to pick it up ; 
so Dodd made sail again, steering now S.E. 

lie had sailed about half a mile when the look 
out hailed the deck again. 

"A man in the water I’* 

"Whereabouts?” 

"A short league on the weather quarter.’* 

"Oh, we can’t beat to windwar 4 for him*^ 
said Sharpe. " He is dead long ago.” 

" Holds hi? head very high for a corpse,” said 
the look out. 

"ITlsoon know,” cried Dodd. "Lower the 
gig; ril go myself.” 

The gig was lowered, and six swift rowers 
pnllJd him to windward j while the ship kept on 
her eoursp. 

It is most unusual for a captain to leave the 
Aip at sf.a on such petty errands: but Dodd 
half hoped the man might be alive ; and he was 
so unhappy; and, like his daughter, who probably 
derived the trrtft from him, grasped instinctively 
at a chance of doing kindness to some poor fel- 
low alive or dead. That would soothe his own 
S(fre, good, heart. 

When they had pulled about two miles, the 
sun was sinking into the horizon ; " Give way, 
men,” said Dodd, " or we shall not be able to see 
him.” The men bent to their oars, and made the 
boat fly. *’ 

Presently the coxswain caught sight of an 
object bobbing on the water abeam. 

"Why, that must be it,” said he: "the lub- 
ber ! to take it for a man’s head. Why, it is 
nothifig but a thundering old bladder, speckled 
white. 

"WhatP* cried Dodd: and fell a trembling. 
" Steer for it ! Give way !” . 

"Ay, ay, sir!” 

They soon came alongside the bladder, and the 
coxswain grabbed it : *"Hallo! here’s something 
laslied to it : a bottle I” 

" Give it me !” gasped Dodd, in a voice choked 
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littib salt water had oozed through the bullet- 
hole and discoloured the leather; but that was 
all. He breathed again. 

" Thank Heaven I forgot all about it I said 
he: '' It would have made a cur of me.” 

La Beresford’s petty irritation against Dodd 
melted at once before so great a thing: she 
longed to make friends with him ; but for onoe 
felt timid: it struck her now all of a sudden that 
she had been misbehaving. However, shO caught 
Dodd alone on the deck, and said to him softly, 
"I want so to end our quarrel.” 

**Our quarrel, madam!” said he; “why, I 
know of none: oh, about the light, chP Well, ' 
you see the mazier of a ship is obliged to be a 
tyrant in some things.” 

“I make no complaint,” said the lady, hastily, 
and hung her head. “ All 1 ask you is to forgive 
one, who has behaved like a fool, without even 
the excuse of being one ; and— will you give me 
your hand, sir ?” 

“Ay, and with all my heart,” said Dodd, 
warmly, enclosing the soft little hand in his 
honest grasp. 

And with no more ado these two highflyers 
ended one of those little misunderstandings petty 
spirits nurse into a feud. 

The ship being in port at the Gape, and two 
hundred hammers tapping at her, Dodd went 
ashore in search of Captain EobartSj and made 
the Agra over to him in the friendliest way, 
adding warmly that he had found every reason 
to be satisfied with the officers and the crew. To 
his surprise, Captain Eobarts received all this 
ungraciously. ” You ought to have remained on 
board, sir, and made me over the command on the 
quarter deck.” Dodd replied, politely, that it 
would have been more formal. “ Suppose I return 
immediately, and man the side for you; and then 
you board her, say in half an hour ” 

“I shall come when I like,” replied Robarts, 
crustily. “And when will you like to come?” 
inquired Dodd, with imperturbable good humour. 

“Now: this moment: aud TU trouble you to 
come along with me.” 

“Certainly, sir.” ^ 

They got a boat, aud went the ship : on 

coming alongside, Dodd thou^it to meet his 
wishes by going first and receiving him ; but the 
jealous, cross-grained, sWed roughly 

before him and led the way up the ship’s side. 
Sharpe and the rest saluted^hiin: l^e did npt 
return the salute, but said hoarsely, “Turn the 
hands up to muster.” 

When they were all aft he noticed one or two 

with their caps on. “Hats off, and be to 

you!” cried he. “ Do you know where you are P 
Do you know who you are looking at? If not, 
I’U show you. Vm here to restore disoipline to 
tibia ship ; so mind how you run athwart my 
MiysC: don’t you play with the bully my men; 

. of 3^*11 fliw hb horns — — shhrp. Pipe down ! 
iNw.' yibu air, bring me the log-book I” 

He ran his eye over ity’and closed it con- 


temptuously: “Pirates, and hunicanes I / never 
fell in with pirates nor hurricanes : I have heard 
of a breeze, and a gale, but I never knew a sea- 
man worth his salt say ‘ hurricane.’ Get another 
log-book, Mr. Sharpe; put down that it begins 
this day at noon ; and enter, that Captain Robarts 
came on deck, found the ship in a miserable con- 
dition, took the command, mustered the officers 
and men, and stopped the ship’s company’s grog 
for a week, for receiving him with hats on !” 

Even Sharpe, that walking Obedience, was 
taken aback. “Stop— tbp ship’s company’s— 
grog— for a week, sir,?” 

“Yes, sir, for a week: and, if you fling my 
orders back in my face instead of clapping on 
sail to execute them. I’ll have you towed ashore 
on a grating : your name is Sharpe ; well, my name i-. 
is Damnedsharp; and so you’ll find.” 

In short, the new captain came down j&d. the 
ship like a blight. | 

He was especially harden Dodd: nothing that; | 
commander had done was right, nor, had he done \ 
the contrary, would that liave been right: he was 
disgracefully behind time; and he ought to have ! 
put in to the Isle of France, which would have \ 
retarded him: his rope bulwarks were lubberly; '■ 
his rudder a disgrace to navigation: he, Robarts, | 
was not so green as to believe that any master | 
had really safied sixteen hundred miles with it, 
and, if he had, more shame for him. Briefly a- 
marine criticaster. 

All this was spoken at Dodd — a thing no male ! 
docs unless he is an awful snob— and grieved 
him; it was so unjust. He withdrew wounded to 
the little cabin he was entitled to as a passenger, 
and hugged his treasure for comfort. He patted 
the pocket-book, and said to it, “ Neveryow mind. 
The greater Tartar he is, the less likely to sink 
you, or run you on a Icc shore.” 

With all his love of discipline, Robarts was 
noV so fond pf the ship as Dodd. 

While his repairs were going on, he was i 
generally ashore; and by this means missed a 
visit. Commodore Collier, one of the smartest j 
sailors afloat, espied the Yankee makeshift from i 
the quarter deck of his vessel, the Salamanca, | 
fifty' guns. In ten minutes he was under the | 
/.gra’s stem inspecting it ; then came on board, | 
and was received in form by Sharpe and the other \ 
officers, “ Arc you the master of this ship, sir ?” 
he asked. 

“ No, commodore. I am the first mate : the 
captain is ashore.” 

“I am sorry for it. I want to talk about hi» 
rudder.l’ _ ' 

“ Oh, /«? had nothing to do with that,” replied 
Sh^Ct eagerly : “ that was our dear old captain : 

^ is on board. Young gentleman ! ask Captain 
Dodd to oblige me by coming on deck ! Hy } 
and Mr. Fullaiove too.” “ Young gentleman P” 
inquired Collier. “What the devil officer is 
that?” 

“ That is a name we give, the middies ; I don’t 
know why.” 

“ Nor I neither! ha! ha 1’^ 
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Dodd and Fullalove .came on deck, and Com- ashore : he made several of the best men desert : 
modore Collier bestowed the highest compliments and the ship went to sea short of hands. This 
on the ** makeshift.’* Dodd begged him to threw heavier work on the crew; and led to 
transfer them to the real inventor; and intro- many punishments, and a steady current of abuse, 
duced Fullalove. Sharpe became a mere machine, always obeying, 

“Ay,” said Collier, “I know you Yankees arc never speaking: Grey was put under arrest for 
very handy. 1 lost my rudder at sea once, and remonstrating against uugentlemanly language : 
had to ship a makeshift : but it was a curs’t com- and Bayliss, being at bottom of the same breed as 
plicated thing; not a patch upon yours, Mr. Eul- Robarts, fell into his humour, and helped hector 
lalove. Yours is ingenious, and Ship has the petty officers and men. The crew, depressed 

‘ been inaction, I see; pray how was that, if I may and irritated, went through their duties pully- 
be so bold?” ,t hauly-wise. There was no song under the fore- 

“Pirates, commodore,” •said Sharpe. “We castle in the first watch, and often no grog on 
fell in with a brace of Portuguese devils, latiue- the mess table at one bell. Dodd never came on 
rigged, and carried ten guns apiece, in the Straits the quarter deck without being Reminded he was 
•of Gaspar: fought iem from noon till Sundown, q|dy a passenger, and the ship was now under 
•riddled one, and ran down the other, and sunk naval discipline. 

her in a moment. ‘That was all your doing, cap- “/ was reared im the royal navy, sir,” would 
tain; so don’t try to shift it on other people; for Robarts say : “second lieutenant aboard the 
we won’t let you.” • • Atalanta : tliat is the school, sir ; that is the only 

“If he denies it, I won’t believe him,” said school that breeds seamen.*** Dodd bore scores of 
Collier: “for he has got it in his eye. Gentle- similar taunts as a Newfoundland puts up with 
men, will you do me the honour to dine with nib a terrier in office : he seldom replied, and, when 
to-day on board the flag-ship ?” he did, in a few quiet dignified words that gave 

Dodd and Eullalovc accepted. Sharpe declined, no handle, 
with regret, on the score of duty. And as the Robarts, who bore the name of a lucky captain, 
cocked hat went down the side, after saluting had fair weather all the way to St. Helena, 
him politely, he could not help thinking to him- The guard-ship at this island was the Sala- 
self what a difference between a real captain, who manca. She had left the Cape a week befbre the 
had something to be proud of, and his own un- Agra. Captain Robarts, with his characteristic 
licked cub of a skipper, with the manners of a good breeding, went to pchor in-shore of Her 
pilot-boat. He told Robarts the next day. Majesty’s ship. The wind failed at a critical 
Robarts said nothing ; but his face seemed to moment, and a foul became inevitable : Collier 
turn greenish ; and it embittered his hatreef of was on bis quarter deck, and saw what would 
Dodd the inoffensive. happen long before Robarts did : he gave the 

It is droll, and sad, but true, that Christendom needful orders, and it was beautiful to see how iu 
is full of men in a hurry to hate. And a|raitful half a minute the frigate’s guns were run in, her 
cause is jealousy. The schoolmen, or rather ports lowered, her yards toppled on end, and a 
certain of the schoolmen— for nothing is much spring carried out and hauled on. 
shallower' than to speak of all those disputants as The Agra struck abreast her own forechains on 

j one school— defined woman, “a featlierless biped the Salaman(^:f quarter. 

vehemently addicted to jealousy.” Whether she (Pipe.) “fioardesr away. Tomahawks! cut 
is more featherless than the male can be decided everything that holds !” was heard from the 
at a trifling expense of time, m9ney, and reason: frigate’s quarter deck. 

you have only to go to court. But as for envy Rush came a boarding party on to the mer- 
and jealousy, I think it is pure, gnobservant, chant ship and hacked a^ray without mercy all 
antique Cant which has fixed them on the female her lower riggg^that Md on to the frigate, 
character distinctively. Asamolehill toamouiJ signal halyiyrds^Rid all; others boomed her off 
tain, is women’s jealousy to men’s. Agatha may with capstan bars, &c., and in two minutes the 
have a host of virtues and graces, and yet her ships were clear. A lieutenant and boat’s crew 
female acquaintance will not hate her, provided came for Robarts, /md osdered him on board the 
she has the moderatiox? to abstain from being Salamanca, and, to make sure of his coming, took 
downright pretty. She may sing like an angel, higi back .with them. He found Commodore 
paint like an au^ talk,— write,— nurse the sick. Collier standing stiff as a ramrod on his quarter 
—all like an angel, and not rouse the devfl in her deck. • 

fair sisters : so long as she does not dress like an “Are you the master of the Agra r (His 
angel. But, the minds of men being muck larger quick eye had recognised her in a moment.) 
than women’s, yet very little greater, they hang “ I am, sir.” 

, jealousy on a thousand pegs. When there was “Then she was commanded by a seaman ; and 

no peg, I have seen them do with a pin. is commanded by a lubber. Don’t apply for 

Captain Robarts took a pin : ran it into his your papers this week; for you won’t get them, 
own heart, and hung that sordid passion on it. Good morning. Take him away I” 

He ^ould get rid of all the Doddites before he They returned Robarts to liis ship ; and a sup- 

j sailed. He insdted Mr. Tickell,' so that he left pressed grin on a segre of faces showed him the 

the service, and entered a mercantile house clear commanding tones of thepommodore had 
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iBftched bis own deck, lip soothed himself by 
slopping the men’s grog and mast-heading three 
skidsliipmen that same afternoon. 

T1u5 night before he weighed anchor, this disr 
dplinarian was drinking veiy late in a low public- 
house. TJiere wa» not mucli moon, and the 
o^er in charge of the ship did not see the gig 
coming till it waa nearly almigside: then all was 
done in a flurry. 

“Hy! man the side lanterns there! Jump, 
you boys ! or you’ll catch pepper.” 

The boys did jump, and little Murphy, not 
knowing the surgeon had ordered the ports to be 
drooped, bounded over the bulwarks like an 
antelope, lighteef on the midship port, whieh 
stood at this angle and glanced off into th(^ 

I ocean, lantern foremost : he made Ids little hole 
in the water within a yard of Oaptain RoWts. 
Tliat Dignity, though splashed, took no notice 
; of so small an incident as a gone ship-boy : and, 
if Murphy had been \ifise and stayed with Nep. 
all had been well. But the poor urchin inadver- 
tently oamc up again, and without the lantern. 
One of the gig’s crew grabbed Idm by the hair, 
and prolonged his existence, but ndtliout any 
malicious intention. 

Where is the other Lantern?” was Robarts’s 
first word on reaching the deck : as if ho didn’t 
know. 

1 ” Gone overboard, sir, with the boy Murphy.” 

“Stand forward, you sir!*’ growled Jdobarts. 

Murphy stood forward, dripping and shivering 
with cold and fear. 

“What d’ye mean by going overboard with 
the ship’s lantern P” 

“ Och your amr sure some unasy divil drooped 
the port ; and the lantcni and me we had no 
foothold at all at all, and the lantern went into 
the say, bad luck to ut ; and I went afthcr totry 
and save ut — for your arnr.” 

“Belay all tluitl” said Roba?t^^; “do you 
think you can blanicy me, you young monkey ? 
Here, Bosen’s mate, take a rope’s-end and start 
him !-“Agaiu I— W arm him well I — That’s right.” 

As soon as the poor chil(f s shrieks subsided 
into'sobs, the disciplimwiau gave him Explana- 
tion, for Ointment. *■ r 

“I can’t have the COMPAxc^i^ §ITOB£S EX- 
PENDED THIS WAY.” 

“ The force of discipline could no farther go” 
than to flog zeal for failing gverboard : so, to | 
avoid anti- climax in that port, Robarts weighed 
anchor at daybreak ; and th^ was a sodth'- 
westerly breeze waiting for this favourite of 
fortune, and carried him past the Azores. CEf. 
Ushaiit it was westerly; and veered to the nor- 
west just before they sighted the Laml’s Ikd ; 
never was such a charming passage from the 
Gape. The sailor who had . the luck to sight Old 
Ibglaud' first, nailed his starboard shoe to the 
m a inm ast for contributions ; and all blurts, beat 
joyfully: none more tlian David DOCS’S. His 
eye devoured the beloved shore : he hugged the 
treasure hie own ill luck had jeopardised, but 
Robarts had sailpd it safe into British waters^; 


! and forgave the man lus ill manners for his good 
I luck. 

Robarts steered in for the Lizard; but, .when 
abreast the Point, kept well out again, and 
opened the Channel, and looked out for a pilc)t. 

One was soon seen working out towards him, 
and the Agra brought to ; the pilot descended 
from his lugger into his little boat, rowed along- 
side, and came on dock; a rough, tanned sailor, 
clad in flushing ; and in build and manner might 
have passed for Robarts’s twin brother. 

“Now then, yon sir, wlii^ will you take this 
ship up to the Downs .for P” 

“ Thirty pounds.” 

Rx)barts told him roughly ho would not get 
thirty poifnds out of Aim, ^ 

“Thyse and no higher my Bo,” answered the 
pilot, sturdily : he had been splicing tho main 
brace, and would have answered an admiral. 

Robarti^sworc at liim lustily: Pilot discharged 
a volley in return with admirable promptitude. 
Robarts retorted, the other rough customer re- 
joined, and soon all Billingsgate thundered on 
the Agra’s quarter deck. Finding, to his infinite 
disgust, his visitor as great a blackguard as him- 
scit and not to be outsworn, Robarts ordered him 
to quit the ship on pain of being man-handled 
over tlie side. 

“Oh, that is it, is it?” growled the other; 
“here’s fill and be off then.” He prudently 
bottled the rest of his r^e till he got safe into 
his boat: then shook his fist at the Agra, and 
cursed her captain sky high. “ You see the fair 
wind, but you don’t see the Cliaimel fret a 
coming, ye greedy gander. Downs ! You’ll never 

see them : you liave saved your money, and 

lost yoi^r ship, ye lubber.” 

Robarts hurled back a sugar-plum or two, 
and then ordered Bayliss to clap on all sail, 
and keep a mid channel course through the 
nigfit. « 

At four bells in the middle watch Sharpe, in 
charge of the ship, tapped at Robarts’s door. 
" Blowing hard, %ir, and the weather getting 
thickisb.” 

“ Wind fair stUlP” 

I “les,sir.’^ 

( “ Then call me if it blows any harder,” grunted 
Robarts. 

j In two hours more, tap, tap, came Bayliss, in 
I charge. “ If we don’t taiko sail in, they’ll take 
themselves out.” 

“Fiirl to-gallan’sels, and call me if it gets any 
worse.” 

In aneiher hour Bayliss was at him agaiu. 
“ Blowing a gale, sir, and a Channel fog oai.” 

“ Reef taupsels, and call, me if it gets any 
worse.” 

At daybreak Dodd was on decky and found the • 
ship flying through a fog. so thick, that her fore- 
castle was invisible from the poop, and even her 
foremast loomed indistinofe and looked disUint. 
“ YouUl be foul of something or other,. Sharpe,” 
said- he. 

“ What is that to you P’ inquired a loud rough 
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voice behind him. " I don’t allow passengers to whisper: “don’t you know the men only want 

..I.?!. >» ' I. 1 .1.1 


handle my ship.” 


'^en do pray handle her yourself, captain ! sea?“ 


such an order as that^ to chuck you into the 


Is this weather to go tearing happy-go-lucky up 
the British Channel P” 

“ I mean to sail her without your advice, sir: 


Robarts trembled. “ Oh, if you mean to head 
a mutiny !— ” 

“ H^ven forbid, sir ! But I won't leave the 


an^d, bemg a seaman, I shall get all I can out of deck in dirty weather like this, till the captain 
a fair wind.” ^ knows where he is.” 

“ That is right. Captain Robarts; if you had Towards sunset it got clearer, and they drifted 
but ttic Channel all to yourself.” past a Revenue cutter, who was lying to with 

will leave me my deck all to her head to the Northward. She hoisted no end 
V. II* signals, but they understood none of them; 

I should bc^ dcligbled : but my anxiety will and her captain gesticulated wildly on her deck, 
not let me.” With tliis Dodd retired a few steps, “What is that fantoccini dancing at?” in- 
and kept a keen look out. quired Captain Robarts, brutally. 

. “To sec a first class ship drift \o leeward in a 

^At noon, a lusty woice cried “ Land on the naffow sea, with a fair wind,” said Dodd, 
TOATHE-n BEAM !” bitterlv 


All eyes were turned that way, and saw no- 
thing. 


l)itterly. 

At night it blevWiard, and the sea ran high 
and irregular. The ship began to be uneasy : 


ijanu lu Sight was reported to Captain llo- ^^ud Robarts very properly ordered the top- 
° *1. i . gallant and royal yards to boVnt down on decL 

JNow that worthy was in reality getting se^ Hodd would have had them down twelve hours 
cretly anxious : so he ran on deck crying, ** Who ^o* ^he mate gave the order : one moved. 

L . T. . Tlie mate went forward angry, He came back 

refused to go aloft: they would 

Ugh . Nobody else P” not risk their lives for Captain Robarts. 

+ 11 ^®*’ward, and, with a respectful The officers all assembled and went forward: 

air, told him that, being on the look out, he had they promised and threatened; but all in vain, 
seen the coast of the Isle ot Wight in a momcn- The crew stood sullen together, as if to back 
la^ lut of the haze. one another, and put forward a spokesman to 

« T ] w- polite reply, say that “ there was not one of them the captain 
isle ot Wiglit is eighty miles astern by now.” biwln’t started, and stopped his grog a ^zen 
Dodd answered firmly that hef was well ^c- times ; he had made the ship hell to them ; and 
q^uamted with every outline in the Channel, and now her masts and yards and hull might go there 
the land lie had seen was Sfc. Katharine’s Point, along with her skipper, for them.” 

I Robiu’ts deigned no reply; but bad the log Robarts received this tidings in sullen silence, 
heaved : it showed the vessel to bo rwuuing “ Don’t tell that Dodd, whatever you do,” said 
t\mvc knots an hour. He then went to his he. “They will come round now they have had 
cabin and consulted his chart; affil, having their growl : they are too near home to shy away 
worked his problem, came hastily on deck, a^d their pay.” 

went from raslmcss to wonderful cuuKon. “ Tuin Robarts ba^ liot sufficient insight into cha- 
the hands out, and heave the ship to !” racter to know that Dodd would instantly have 

ihe manoeuvre was executed gradually and sided with him against mutiny. 

scai’ce a bucketful of water shipped. But at tins juncture the ex-captoin of the 
-Kjf trysail ! There, Agra was down in tli^ cabin with his fellow pas- 

Mr. Dodd, so much for you and jtmr Isle, of sengws, preparing a general remonstrance: he 
Wight, iho land you saw was Dongeness, and iiad a chart befto him, alld a pair of compasses 
pou would have run on into the North Sea, Rji* in his hand. • 

“ St. Katharine’s Point lay about eight miles 
When a man, habitually calm, turns anxious, to windward at noon ; and we have been drifting 
he becomes more irritablp ; and the mixture of South and East thia twelve hours, tUrough lying 
umidity and r^hness he saw in Robarts made to on the starboard tack : and besides, the sliip 
DMd very anxious. hairtieen conned as slovenly as she is sailed. I’ve 

He replied angrily: “At all events I jshould seen her allowed to break off a dozen times, and 
not ^ T lieaving gather more leeway ; ah, here is Captaiii Robarts : 

+ ^ ^ ^ to on the right Captain, you saw the rate wo passed the Revenue 

^ 1,-* 4? * cutter. That vessel was nearly stationary; so 

^ At this sudden facer, one, too, from a patient what we passed her at was our own rate of 
man, Robarts staggered a moment. He re- drilling, and our least rate ; putting all this to- 
covered, and, with an oath, ordered Dodd to go gether, we can’t be many miles from the French 
would have him chucked into the coast, andji unless we look sharp and beat to 
j 1 . • . windward, I pronounce the ship in danger.” 

Come, don t bo an ass, Robarts,’’ said Dodd, A horselaugh greeted this conclusion, 
contemptuously. Then, lowering his voice to a “ We are nearer Y§.rmouth sands than France, 
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1 promise you : and nothing under our lee nearer 


thail Rotterdam.” 

A loud cry from the deck above, “ A light 

ON THE LEE BOW !” 

" There !” cried Robarts, with an oath : “ foul 
of her next I through me listening to your non- 
sense. He ran upon deck, and shouted through 
his trumpet, "All hands wear ship 1” 

The crew, who had heard the previous cry, 
obeyed orders in the presence of an immediate 
danger : and perhaps their growl had really re- 
lieved tlieir ill humour. Robarts with delight 
saw thenreome tumbling up, and gave his orders 
lustily : 

" Brail up the trysel ! Up with tlie helm ! in 
witli llic M'eatKer main brace ! square the after 
yards !” % 

The ship’s bow turned from the wind,^and, as 
soon as she got way on her, •Robarts ran below 
again ; and entered the cabin triumphant. 

“ That is all right : and now. Captain Dodd, a 
word with you : yot! will either retire at once to 
your cabin, or will cease to breed disaffection in 
my crew, and^oundless alarm in my passengers, 
by instilling your own childish, ignorant fears. 
The ship has been underlogged a hundred miles, 
and but for my caution in lying to for clear 
weather we should be groping among the Fern 
isl— ” 

Cbash ! 

An unheard-of shock threw the speaker and all 
the rest in a mass on the floor, smashed every 
lamp, put out every light : and, with a fierce 
grating noise, the ship was hard and fast on the 
French coast, with her stern to the sea. 

One awful moment of silence; then amidst 
shrieks of agony, the sea struck her like a rolling 
rock, solid to crush, liquid to drown : and the 
comb of a wave smashed the cabin windows and 
rushed in among them as they floundered on the 
floor; and wetted and chilled them to the msurrow; 
a voice in the dark cried, “ Oh Glcd ! we are dead 
men!” ^ 


INDIAN SERVANTS. 

Eveuybody in In^ia has servants—- every 
European, at any rate. Thergj^s no such ar- 
rangement known as dependflig upon the ser- 
vants of other people, as do bachelors of mode- 
rate means, and others who choose to live in 
lodgings, in England. •A native wiU not serve 
two masters — ;at least, not avowedly. He has 
been sometimes known to*^take two salaides 
under the rose, and to.divide his attentions be- 
tween twq persons — but in such a case tlie dis- 
honesty compensates him, 1 suppose, for the un- 
natural character of the proceeding. As a gene- 
ral rule, the humblest of Europeans in India 
employ natives still humbler, to ao their bidding, 
if a gentleman keep an European man-servant 
•—a very rjare occurrence, by the way — ^that man- 
servant will keep at least one native^ to whom 
he stands in the ^ proud relation of master. 
And if a ladykeep^an European maid— which 


is much more frequent — that maid will have her 
native A^ah almost as a. matter of course. Even 
soldiers in barracks do not attend upon them- 
selves as they do in England. Cavalry troopers 
have a certam number of Syces assigned them to 
look after their liorses; and in the infantry, 
also, natives do a great deal of the rough work 
for the men, who have an easy time of it com- 
pared with their daily experience in this 
countjy. In India, in fact, everybody has a 
suborennate— the native servants themselves 
finding others of a lower class to do tlicir bid- 
ding. In England, Caplin Absolute lords it 
over Fag, and Fag lords itover the Boy : in India 
the boy has somebddy to lord it over too, and 
the boy’s somebody has his victim. 

You may suppose, therefore, that au English- 
man in India who happens fo be a gentleman—^ 
or to occupy the position ojf one — ^lias a little 
troop of dependents always at his back. They 
are a gr^at nuisance at first. He does not know 
oneYrom the other, so much alike do they look. 
But as a shepherd makes the individual ac- 
quaintance of his flock by degrees, so does the 
jSnglish master gradually recognise the natives 
in his pay, and reconcile himself, after a time, to 
being rollowcd and watched about, and receiving 
assistance which he does not require. An 
lisiiman, upon his first arrival in Calcutta, still 
indulges in his home idea that he is competent 
to retire to rest without the co-operation of any 
other individual. But he finds, at tlic outset, 
that he is not master of his own actions in this 
respect. The personal attendant whom he has 
engaged in tlie momi^ is not so easy to be 
thrown off at night, flic idea of walking up- 
stairs with a flat candlestick, and locking him- 
self in his bedroom, is too preposterous to be 
entertained. There is no such thin" as a flat 
caudleStick to be had, in all probability, and it 
may be th^t the room has no door more decided 
than a curtain. However, the apartment is sure 
fo» be well lighted up, and is destined to re- 
main so all*night; and the servant, who insists 
upon superintending his master’s night toilette 
down to the minutest particulars, sleeps on 
the mat outside, so tliat the arrangement is a 
cheerful one after all. On getting up in the 
morning, tlfc master finds himself subjected to 
a similar ordeal. The attention bestowed is 
Very different from the forbearing courtesy of 
an European valet, being aggressive and highly 
initating to a new arrivm. Of course the master 
is not allowed to shave himself— tliere is a 
barber in attendance, who takes care of that, 
and who will shave him before he is awake'if he 
so desire. Indeed, I have known many men 
who nSver had any anxiety about their oeards 
through a happy acquiescence in this plan. In 
the matter of liis bath, an Englishman is very 
apt to consider liimself a free agent ; but 
even this privilege is looked upon, I beheve^ 
with a Jealous eye, native servants having a 
dread oi allowing tlieir master to be independent 
in any way of their help, or, rather, of that 
vague kind of superintendence which they claim 
to exercise over all his actions. 
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The new fprnval incurs considerable hazard in 
his selection of servants in tlie first instance. 
Not only do their numbers render it out of the 
question for him to communicate with the former 
masters of those who present themselves as can- 
didates, but the masters themselves move about 
so much that it would be a work of infinite 
labour to find them, even if they ore to be found 
at all. To provide for this difficulty it has be- 
come the custom to bestow upon every servant, 
on dismissing him, ^chiitee^ or letter, testifying to 
his having been in your service, and giving him 
what wc call in Europe* “ a character.” This 
would be a very excellent arrangement if the 
character could be relied on, but| unfortu- 
nately, it can’t. Kihih (we abbreviate the word 
in Anglo-Indian jircles) are given too indiscrimi- 
nately ; and even were they given only where 
well deserved, it by no means follo^^ tlyit the 
right man would always hold^ the right testi- 
monial. The truth is, that these testimoniab 
arc passed from hand to hand, as occasion iqay 
require, and arc very often made the subject of 
pecuniary dealings. In the China Bazaar, in 
Calcutta, they are, I believe, a regular article of 
merchandise, and may be borrowed or bouglit by 
anybody who has occasion for them. As for the 
unfortunate victim to whom they arc submitted, 
how is he likely to distinguish between the 
Ramchunders who hold them and the Nubbec 
Bakhshqs to whom they properly refer? An 
Englishman very seldom troubles himself about 
the names of his servants. Ilic calls them ge- 
nerally by the names of their respective offidbs— 
Bearer, Syce, &c. Their individual designations 
he may pick up by degrees, as he does their phy- 
siognomies, but it is by no means imperative that 
he particularises thus far. It is not al\^ays that 
he troubles himself to consider the, dates of the 
documents, which are in many cases con- 
spicuously inconsistent with the ,agcs of Hhe 
holders. [ was once presented, by aKliitmutgar 
seeking a situation in my household, whose age 
could not be more. than five^nd-twenty, with 
a chit signed by Sir John Shore at Ihe be- 
ginning 01 the century, and certifying that the 
bearer had served him long and ftithfullyv and ! 
was a person whom he could strongly recommend. 
Nor should I be very much surprised to have\ 
couple of chits submitted to me, by aspirants for | 
employment, to the following effect : I 

” This is to certify tifat the bearer was in my 
employment for seventeen years as Khansamali. 
1 found him faithful and ooedient, and have no 
hesitation in recommending him as a good ser- 
vant. . ” Clive.” 


do they take the same serious view of crime 
that* we are accustomed to take in Europe. 
Whatever a man is, or has been, it is his destiny, 
they consider, and be is not to be hastily judged 
1 heard of a native bearer, since the mutinies of 
1857, who was a particular favourite in the 
family where he was engaged— especially with 
the children, to whom his kindness was remark- 
able. All went well, until one day he was iden- 
tified as a principal agent in the outbreak at 
Meerut, -where, it seems, he had •assisted in 
slaughtering men, women, and children in cold 
blood. His connexion with the new family was 
broken off by his being hanged. 

^ As a general rule, however, it must be said 
That the natives are faithful to those whose salt 
they%at. If th^ swindle their masters a little 
themselves, it is only in accordance with a cus- 
tom which they consider to confer something 
like a right, and most ccriainly they will not 
allow anybody else to take a similar advantage. 
Your Bearer, for instance, will relieve you of 
many more or less considered trifies which he 
chooses to think you do not want, and your 
Khansamah will commit similar depredations in 
the kitchen ; but neillicr will go out of. his de- 
partment to rob you, except under special cir- 
cumstances; while either may be generally 
trusted with money, however large the amount. 
To trust them in this way, indeed, is by far a 
safer plam than to lock up against them ; for 
in the latter case they will be put upon their 
ingenuity to defeat your purpose ; and native 
opinion looking upon robbery generally in a 
charitable light, is even more lenient when the 
offence is committed against the Fer inghee. 1 
am inclined to think that many Hindoos and 
Mussulmans of otherwise sound (Hindoo and 
Mussulman) morality, look upon it as quite jus- 
tifiable — like the Scottish doctor who apologised 
for killing l^p English patients, by remamng 
that it woulube along time before he made up 
for Flodden. 

As illustrative of the peculiar views of honesty 
taken by the native conscience, I cannot do 
better than recite a case in point. The follow- 
ing letter — ^w|ych I hav»*preserved among some 
otW curiositmAf the kind— was addressed to 
me at Allababadrin the year 1860, by a native 
writer, or clerk, who solicited employment in 
my establishment, or ” department,” as he chose 
to call it, with a view tb which he proposed re- 
linquishing a sini^'Jar position which he held in 
a government office. I copy his letter textually. 
The writer took great credit to himself for his 
proficiency in the English language :* 


“The bearer served me as a Syce •for ten 
years. I have much pleasure in bearing testi- 
*mony to’ his carefulness and general efficiency. 

“ W. Hastings.^’ 


It is almost impossible to gain a knowledge 
of your servants’ antecedents. Those already in 
your employ will not implicate a new comer, even 
though he be a convicted thief, or worse. They 
hold it to be no business of theirs; neither 


“ Sir,— I most respectfully beg leave to in- 
form you with these few lines as follows : 

“ l%at my earnest desire to know the office 
hours of your department, whether it is ten to 
four, or it is any other customs. Because 1 
wish to settle about my lodging, where am I to 
keep in. My present lodging is near the Chouk. 
Also 1 shall feel much obliged by your informing 
me wliether your office uepartment shuts on 
Sunday as the others does. 

• 


[Condaeted by 


T slmll speak to Mr. B. to-day in a preienee 
way to leave my present employment— (follow- 
iug)— zi/// I have received an mesrpectM ktter 
from my home, stating my old mother is dangerous 
ill, for wliicli I am obliged to go down to Oal- 
entfa. And if I submit a letter of resignation 
without doing the above pretence, I think it 
can detain me a fortnight more. Therefore I 
have made my best way in a pretence manner to 
leave my post within | days by which I can get 
out my last months salary, ])ut to lose the pre- 
sent cant help; 1 am obliged to do so, but I 
hope I shall hav^ no object ion to draw my wages 
from your department from the 1st of this 
month ; I hope you will allow me the same ani^ 
oblige. 

“ May I request the ansiver of it bjr the 
bearer of this note. 

“ I am, sir, 

" Your most obedient servant, 

“ Kam Coomah Doss. 

“ P.S. — ^This is my permanent situation ; I am 
going to leave it ; I had a great expectation in 
future, though only by advice of yours leave it ; 
tliercforcj 1 beg to state that you have to con- 
sider ill future for me.” 

The' above, Avhicli may not be quite compre- 
hensible to the purely British understanding, 
meant simply this : TJie writer wished to leave i 
his situation at once, to enter ttiy service, but 
desired to make as much as possible out of his 
old employers before the change. If he left with- 
out giving fifteen days* notice, according to law, 
he would forfeit fifteen days* pay. This he pro- 
posed to save by “ making a pretence*’ that “ his 
old mother was dangerously ill,” necessitating a 
journey to Calcutta on the part of her devoted 
son. By this pica he would get two or three 
weeks* leave without the loss of pay, and this 
time he proposed to spend in mf^rvice, giving 
notice of resignation only when his leave was 
up. By this arrangement he w’ould still forfeit 
fifteen days* pay ; but then he would be gaming 
it elsewhere, and in the fiiean time he would 
enjoy the advantage gf drawing pay from two 
places at once. A notable schen«s enough ; but 
even under these favourabl 0 ».^K¥tumstaiices be 
was determined not to cut tlte ^ound from 
under his feet, as is evinced by his precautionary 
postscript, in which Iiq mentions that the ap- 
pointment he was leaving was* a permanent one, 
holding forth good expectatioas, on which ground 
ho desired to impress upon me thal 1 shoSld 
make up to him the advantages he was prepared 
to forfeit in the future. 

^ow 1 do not mean to say that an Englishman 
might not be capable of entertaining an analogous 
scheme for cheating his employers ; but I think 
I am justified in believing that no European 
would be such a fool as to parade his plan, and 
think to recommend himself to a new master by I 
exposing liis willingness to impose upon the old. | 
The fact is, tliat this man— a Bengalee— had not 
the smallest notion that there was any disgrace j 
in duplicity of <he kind. It w^ quite natural 
to him, and he conceived that it would be ad- 


mired by anybody else who was not the loser by 
the plan; so I fancy 1 frightened him by giving 
him a brief sketch of my ideas upon the subject. 

“ The old mother dangerous ill,** I may add, 
is a very common device among Indian servants ; 
though, lees artistic than my friend Ram Coomar 
Doss, they generally kill their parents outright. 
Mussulmans and Hindoos are equally addicted 
to it. If, for instance, Mohammed Ali, my 
Khiimutgar, wants to disport himself for a 
couple of days among his^friends, lie has not 
courage to ask for a holiday — however sure he 
might be of getting it upon general grounds — 
but he comes with a very long face and tells me 
that his feather is dead ; or if lie said liis father 
last mouth he makes it liis rn'otlier this month. 
Next month it will be his fabler again, and so 
on. According to his own account, he must 
have bad en unlimited supply of parents to begin 
with. But though he should be well aware that 
you cannot believe him unless you happen to 
baan idiot, the fact does not prevent him from 
repeating the “ pretence” whenever he happens 
to be without any other. 

The chits which servants present when ap- 
plying for employment, sometimes contain a 
personal description of the proper bearer, in 
which case the imposition of the transfer gene- 
rally becomes manifest, as the transferee cannot 
read English, and takes no trouble to provide 
against such a contingency. Thus I romember 
a" little woman of eighteen or twenty, with a 
remarkably smooth complexion, bringing a cer- 
iinc*ate describing her as tall, about thirty, and 
marked with the small-pox. On tlic discrepancy 
as to size being pointea out, slic misumlerslood 
the poj^t, and said that she had grown taller 
during the six months she had been out of em- 
ployment. ,This made matters worse, of course, 
and the thirty years and small-pox finished her. 
Hdwever, took the rebuff quite coolly, 
merely remarking that she had brought the 
wrong chit, and would go and get another. She 
went accordingly^ but had not courage to come 
back again; being, I suppose, unusually modest. 

Many of the chits with which these people 
are •^upplieS', are not written by their former 
ftmployers at all, but are the concoctions of 
native letter-writers, who get their living by 
conducting conespoiidence between their less 
accomplished countrymen and the Europeans. 
The natives have a great> idea of the dignity and 
influence of a written communication as com- 
pared with an oral one. Thus, if ouo of your 
servant has an application of any importance 
to make to you, he will frequently make it by 
means of an English letter, although he would 
have nO diificulty in getting a hearing, and you 
would have no difiicmty in understanding what 
he said. The scribes not being themselves, for 
the most part, very proficient in English — 
though their handwriting, as a general rule, 
looks wonderfully European and business-like — 
sometimes give a vci^ hv&ly idea of their client’s 
meaning. The following— which I copy from 
the original— will serve as a sample of the general 
style of the correspondence. It is a letter from 


a native serrant to hm Euiopeaa toaster during 
the abeence from liome of the latter on 4uty in 
the district : • 

“Sir,— I beg leave to inform you that at 
present it rains continually, and consequently 1 
am very diifieult to polish the furniture without 
polishing wax. And ratiier I have a good news 
to inform you, sir, that your madam’s she goat, 
Nany, brought forth two babes last evening; 
one is male and the other is female; one is 
black and the otheriis a white spotted one ; so 1 
am trying my best to take carc of them, taking 
mucli pains from the dangers come to happen, 
that is the neighbouring dogs and guanas fre> 
quently coming ffi devour them, which is pre- 
vented by my lovely attendance, and sleeping 
near them at night. 

“Sir, please give the information of this in- 
telligence to our mistress. • • 

“Sir, please send me the expense for the 
animals, and also 1 like to have some money 
from my wages for my expenses, sir. » 

“ Your most obedient servant, 

“ C. D. Cauolik Appoo.“ 

The accoiiiifs which you receive from your 
servants arc always written by these scribes, 
who have sometimes the merest scintillation of 
scholarship to guide their lonely way in the 
language. A Bearer of mine up country used 
to empoy an old cripple, who had only a very 
vague smattering of English, to translate his 
accounts for liim. Most wonderful thingp ap- 
peared monthly. A small donation to a native | 
Christian was thus entered : 

“Charities for the drunken 

beggar 1 E/* 

Another item was as follows : 

Eor one wine screws f 1 E.” 

I suppose he meant a corkscrew. ^ 

Cash was always thus noted : • 

“ Sir, I give, you take ds lls.” 

Tlie amanuensis always concluded with a brief | 
allusion to himself, generally in the following 
terms : 

“Tiie above writieii by one ^aervip^ poor 
man, and one pony by reason of bad legs^ with 
very cliildren.” a 

The inconsequential nature of this appeal is 
equalled only by the remark of the judge : 

“ Prisoner at the bar. Providence has blessed 
you with liealth and iflrength, instead of which 
you go about the country stealing ducks.” 

One letter which 1 received from a native 
servant, concluded with this salutation — “1 
remain, sii^ your beautiful bearer, Durwasoli 
Doss.” 

Currespondenoe between natives is gtnerally a 
much more simple affair than where an European ,| 
is concerned. The better classes write through 
tile post, as we do ; but the poor cannot afford 
this luxury, though the charge for a letter, not 
exceeding soincthing.like a quarter of an ounce, 
is only a half-anna^ or three- farthings sterling. 
The Ooriah bearers in Calcutta have a very 
primitive way of managing such matters when 


they want to commnaicato with their families 
in the country. They write on a leaf, wiUi an 
iron style, and ask the first person tliey meet 
walking that way to pass it in the direcUoin 
(say) of OuttacL The droll part of the ar- 
rangement is, that the letter always airives in 
safety. 

I mentioned just now that my bearer de- 
scribed a native Christiau, to whom 1 had given 
a donation, as “ the drunken beggar.” This 
may, of coarse, have been a little piece of pre- 
judice ; bat 1 am afraid the epithet is not un- 
likely to be deserved. The Christian converts 
are not always among the most respectable of 
the native community. Complete outcasts from 
^heir own countrymen, they have no great con- 
geniality with Europeans, and, unless well taken 
carelif, they aoa very apt . to relapse, and be- 
come completely demoralised. Indeed, a native 
Christian usually considers that the Europeans 
are bound to* provide foi* him in return for his 
conversion, and not ’a few, there is every reason 
to believe, embrace Christianity with this special 
end in view. Doubtless there are many sincere 
converts; but even these are reduced to so 
helpless a condition, if left to themselves, that 
their claims upon European sympathy cannot be 
denied. As, however, it is found difficult to 
satisfy every native wlio may honour us by 
clianging his religion according to his own 
ideas, we find them here and there unprovided 
for, subsAting by begging, and with no other 
consolation than getting drunk. 

It may be asked, why not employ them in 
domestic service P Some few persons do, but 
the plan is attended by many difficulties. In 
the first place, the Christian is sure to get 
bullied beyond all bounds by his Mussulman 
and Hindoo fellow-servants. To get a complete 
establishment of Christians would be no easy 
task, and, even in the event of success, a new 
difficulty wgufd arise. A Christian Khansamah 
would be so bullied in the basaar that the supply . 
of food for the family would be most preca- 
rious ; and few persons, however favourable to 
Indian missions, effre to run the risk of being 
starved three days in « the week. Moreover, 
unless you managed to convert all the neigh- 
bouring watOOworriers, your supply of that ne- 
I cessary element might be out ou at any time. 
There would, in fact, be a dead set made against 
a Christian establishment, which could uever be 
kept in working*order. Eor these reasons we 

i iid that very f^-W persons venture to employ 
hristian servants. The great majority will 
get them situations as clerks or teachers ; will 
grant them gratuitous pensions cvdii ; but they 
will have nothing to do with them in theur 
own houses, unless they wisli to have the said 
houses made too hot to nold them — a very un- 
necessary arrangement in India. 

There is another class of servants which judi- 
cious masters avoid as much as possible. 1 
mean natives who speak English. 1 here allude 
principally to Bengal ; in Bombay and Madras 
the accomplishmeS is more general, and is not 
attended with the same incenvenient results. 
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The new arrival at Calcutta is very often tempted 
to take the first man wlio offers himself with 
this recommendation. But before he has be* 
come iiidepciidciit of the aid^ he finds out 
his mistake. The native who talks English-*- 
unless ho belong to the educated classes— is 
nearly always a rascal. If not a thief» he is 
generally a drunkard ; and in any case he is cer* 
tain to set the whole house in confusion. The 
accomplishment he has picked up, gives him, 
he censidera, a peculiar right to his master’s ear ; 
and whetker the right be recognised 1^ the 
master or not, its assumption is quite sumcient 
to render the rest of the servants jealous, and 
keep the whole t;stablishment in a state of dis* 
affection. The consequence is, that complain^ 
on the one side, and counter-complaints on the 
other, are bandied to and frojintil the uiffortu- 
nate master finds the burden of life more than 
he can bear. In this dilemma he has to choose 
between turning away his accomplished servant 
or dispensing with the rcm'ainder of the house- 
hold. Thcr former is the easier course, so the 
accomplished servant goes. Those men who 
speak English really have a notion, 1 believe, 
that they belong to a class superior to their 
fellows. 1 had a servant of the kind once. 
Pussoo was ratlicr darker in complexion than 
the majority of the natives, some of whom, in 
the North-West, are scarcely less fair than our- 
selves — or than Spaniards, at any rate. Pussoo 
was nearly as black as one’s boots ; cond 1 had 
a theory that he cleaned and shined himself 
by the same process which he employed upon 
tilose articles of wear. But when he had 
to make any complaint against his fellows, he 
would never fail to speak disrespectfully of 
them .with regard to their complexion. Thus 
he wsuld say : 

“ You very wrong, master, to pay so much to 
that man. The more you give to these black 
fellows the more they want.*’ Oi’ % 

“There no need to give him ffoliday, sare. 
His father no more deaadan 1 am. These black 
natives, sare, always ungrateful — ^he think no 
better of you for all you doifor him.” 

I really believed lor^a time that Pussoo was 
sincere and faithful, and looked ^ftcr my wel- 
fare; but I soon found that«h^>^crely consi- 
dered me as his property, and wished. to get as 
largo an interest upon me as possible. It be- 
came manifest by degrees that every payment 1 
made through Pussoo v^as about half as lar^ 
again as need be — evp^ allowing for the or£- 
nary duetoor, or commission — ^and that the dif- 
ference went into Pussoo’s pocket. He began 
to get so fact and haughty as to be unbearable to 
everybody in the house, or the compound ; and 
when he added to his other concessions to Euro- 
pean civilisation the habit of getting into what 
Mr. Yellowplush calls a “beasly state of in- 
tawgsication,”. there was nothing for it but to 
get rid of him. ^ 

On the whole-^makiug all allowances— I am 
not inclined to give Indian servants the bad cha- 
racter ascribed to them by sqme of onr country- 
men. The jstories of the ill-treatment they are 


I said to receive from Europeans, are exaggemtions 
as applied to any period, and have intnc |)rcscnt 
day not much foundation in. fact. Occasionally 
we hear of some disgraceful outbreak of temper 
on the part of an European, and^ the death of a 
native in consequence-r-for a native, if suffering 
from any disease, may he killed like a fiy. But 
such cases have always been rare, and are be- 
coming more and more rare. For the rest, any 
European who strikes a native may be punished 
for the assault as fii England ; and the native 
has begun to find this out|^ and freely takes his 
remedy. Still, without, infringing the law, there 
are many of our countrymen m India who treat 
their servants with more harshness than is neces- 
sary, and •they are the persons^who are uniformly 
worst served. Those who practise a system of i 
kindness and consideration, jeiued to punctual 
payments, will experience far less trouble in 
managingtan establishment in India than they 
would incur in conducting an establishment at 
home. For it is a mistake to suppose that “ all 
niggers are rascals” — even supposing that the 
natives of India were “ niggers’’ at all— and that 
there is no sucli thing as gratitude among them, 
however inadequately the word may bo repre- 
sented in their language. 

HAUNTED HOXTON. 

At last my guilty wishes are fulfilled! At 
last I am enabled to look back into the past, 
and think that cue great object of my life has 
beeif realised, for I have seen a ghost ! Shade 
of (ah ! by the way, I forget the name of the 
shade, and I’ve left the document which could 
inform me in my ovcrcoat-pocket I never mind !) 
sacred shade, who appeared simultaneously to me 
and to some«huudr^s of entranced people, thou 
hast, so far as I am concerned, set the vexed 
question of apparitions at rest for ever. My 
interest in the ghost subject has been intense. 

I have read every story bearing upon it, and 
worked myself up to a delightful pitch of agonised 
excitement. Alone, and in the dead of night, do 
I peruse the precious volumes ; the mere fact 
of the scene being laid in “ an old castle in the 
Kack Forest,” gives me a pleasing sensation of 
terror; vHicn the student seated alone in tho 
tapestried room finds “ the li^ts begin to burn 
with a blue and spectral hue,” I shake ; when 
there “ reverberates throfigh the long passages a 
dismal clanking of chains,” I shiver ; finally, when 
“the door bursts open with a tremendous crash,” 
and tlieiK enters “ a tall figure clothed in white, 
with one clot of gore immediately below its 
iieart,” nI am in a state of transcendent bliss, 
and only long to have been in the student’s place. 
Some years ago I thought 1 had a chance of. 
realising xny hopes. I read a book called, I 
think. The Nightgown of Nature, the author of 
which announced that he — or she — ^was tho- 
roughly well acquainted widijseveral houses where 
spectres appeared nightly with unexampled 
I punctuality— houses “ within a convenient dis- 
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tance from London, and accessible by rail,” as 
house-agents say— and I wrote to him — or her — 
for the address of one of these houses, stating 
that I inlended to pass a night there. He— or 
she— replied that though his— or her — statement 
was thorouglily correct, he— or she— must decline 
giving the address of any particular house, «as 
such a course would be detrimental to the value 
of the property, ^d might render him— or her— 
liable to an action at law on the part of the land- 
lord. So J was dis^pointed. I 

I heard, howoverf the other day, that a real 
ghost, real as to its Unreality, its impalpa*' 
bility, its visionary nothingness, was to be 
seen in a remote and unknown region called 
Hoxton, I ha(f previously beard that the 
same, or a similar spectre, haunted Eegent- 
street, but 1 laughed at the notion. Eegent- 
street 1 with the French boot-shoj), apd the 
ice-making man, and the Indian pickle depot 
opposite ! A ghost in juxta-position to electrical 
machines, a diver who raps his helmet with 1^- 
pence, and the awful insects in the drop of 
water! But Hoxton — there was something 
ghostly in the very name, and the place itself was 
as unfamiliar to me as Terra del Fuego. Nobody 
to whom I spoke knew anything about it ; they 
“had heard the name;” it was “somewhere out 
north,” they thought. Ah ! in an instant my 
fancy sketches the spot. A quaint old suburb, 
where fhc railway has not yet penetrated, where 
sleepy cows chew the cud of peace in quiet 
meadows, where ploughmen ^whistle o’ej the 
lea (whatever that may happen to me^), where 
huge elms yet stand waving their giant limbs 
before square red brick mansions. One of these 
mansions for years untenanted, roofless, dis* 
mantled, a murder was committed in it years 
ago : an old man with silver hair,*a spendthrift 
nephew, a box- of gold, a carving-knife, a wqU in 
garden where weapon is discovered years after- 
wards, a wailing cry at twelve P.M., a tottering 
figure wringing its hands— yq?, that must be it, 
or something very like it ! I determined to go 
to Hoxton that night. 

There was no railway— so far I Was right— and 
1 went to my destination in a cab. After a little 
time I found we were striking out of the giftat 
thoroughfares of commerce into namw by-lanes, 
where a more pastoral style of living prevailed, 
where fried fish of a leathery appearance lay in 
tangled heaps on the slabs of windowless fiish- 
shops, where jocund butchers, seemingly on the 
best terms with their customers, kept up a per- 
petual chorus of “ Buy, buy I” and slapped the 
meat before them with a carving-knife and a gusto 
that together seemed to give quite an appetite to 
the hesitating purchaser. We passed several 
graveyards deep set in the midst of houses— dank, 
frouzy, rank, run-to-seed places, where Felions 
of “ Sacred to the memory” were heaped upon 
Ossas of “ Here lieth the remains,” and out of 
which the lank sapless grass trembled through 
the railings and nodded feebly at the passers-by. 
Good places for ghosts these! City ghosts of 


misers and confidential clerks, and trustees who 
committed suicide just before the young gentle- 
man whom they had liad in trust came of age, 
and would have infallibly found out all about 
their iniquities. I peered out of the cab in quest 
of any chance apparition, but saw none, and was 
very much astonished wlien the driver, to whom 
I had given particular instructions, pulled up 
before a brilliantly lighted doorway, round which 
several cadgers were disporting themselves. 
These youths received me with great delight, 
and one said, “ You come along wtth me, sir ! 
rU take you to the bout and houtest old spectre 
in the neighbFood. This pray, sir I” He 
^ed the way along a lighted passage, between 
4ough brick walls, until we arrived at a barrier, 
whe»— after a muttered conversation between 
my guide and the janitor— a shilling was de- 
manded of me, after paying which 1 was provided 
with a card talisman and left to find my way alone. 
Down a broad passage on one side of which w^as 
a recess where sandwiches lay piled like deals 
in a timber-yard, where oranges were rolled up 
in pyramidal heaps of three feet high, and where 
there was so much ginger-beer that its simul- 
taneous explosion must tufallibly have blown the 
roof oiF the building, down a flight of asphalted 
I stairs, at the bottom of which a fierce man wrung 
; my card talisman from me and turned me into a 
large loose box, the door of which he shut behind 
me. A l«ose box with a couple of chairs in it, 
a looking-glass, a flap table— a loose box open on 
one side, looking through which opening I see 
hundreds of people ranged in tiers above each 
other. Turning to see what they are all in- 
tent on, I see a stage— Fm tricked 1 Tm done ! 
the loose box is a private box, and Fm in a 
theatre. ^ # 

. Left to myself, what could I do but look at 
the stage, and, doing that, how could I fail to 
be intensel^iuterested ? 1 speedily made myself 
acquainted with the legend being there theatri- 
cally developed, and, beyond that the colour 
was, perhaps, a little heightened, I did not find 
it more or less preposterously unlike anything 
that could, by any remote possibility, ever have 
occurred th fc is usuSl in dramatic legends. 
The scent omBRIou being laid at the present 
time, I found the principal chai'actcr represented ' 
to be a Baronet (he had a name, but he was 
invariably spoktn of by everybody, either with 
yells of hatred gr shoulder-shrugs of irony, as 
♦ the Bttronet”), and certainly he was the most 
objectionable old gentleman I have ever seen. 
Thc'mere fact of his walking aboujb, in the pre^ 
sent day, in a long claret- coloured coat, a low- 
crowned hat with a buckle in the front, and 
boots which, being apparently made of sticking- 
plaster, had tassels like bell-pulls, was in itself 
irritating; but his moral conduct was honible. 
He seemed to have an insane desire for the pos- 
session of his neighbours’ property, not felonious 
in his intentions, but imbued with a buying 
mania» and rabidV ferocious when said neigh- 
bours refused to sell. First mnong his coveted 
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possessions stood the house and garden of a 
clevgynian’s widow (no mistake about her widow- 
.ho^! the deepest black, and such a cap, all 
through the piece !), who obstinately refused to 
part with an inch of her ground. Baronet 
smiles blandly, and informs us that he will 
“ have recourse to atratyjura.” Widow has two 
daugliters, one very deep-voiced and glum, the 
other with her hair parted on one side (which, 
theatrically, always means good nature), and 
funny. Ennny daughter is beloved by Baronet’s 
sou — unpleasant youth in cords, top-boots, and 
a white hat, made up after Tom King the high- 
wayman, vide Tprpin’s Bide to York; or. The 
Death of Black Bess (Marks, Seven Dials! 
passim. Baronet proposes that son should g^ 
clergyman’s daughter to steal lease of proioises, 
promising to set sou up in lifel^ and allow him to 
marry object of affections. Son agi'ecs, works 
upon daughter’s vani^ ; daughter, who is vague 
in Debrett, is overcome by notion of being called 

the Bight Honourable Mrs. j a title which, 

as the wife of a baronet’s son, she is clearly en- 
titled to—steals the lease, hands it to son, who 
hands it to Baronet, who, having got it, nobly 
repudiates not merely the whole transaction, but 
son into the bargain : tells him he is not son, but 
merely strange child left in his care, and comes 
down aPd winks at audience, who howl at him 
with rage. 

That was the most wonderful thing through- 
out the evening, the contest between the au- 
dience and the Baronet. Whenever the Baronet 
made a successful move (and Yice had it all its 
own way for nearly a couple of hours), the au- 
dience howled and raved against him, called 

Yah !” whistled, shrieked, and hooted, and the 
*Baroiict advanced to the footlights and grinned 
across them, as though he should say, " I’m still 
all right in spite of you 1” When a villain who, 
for a sum of money advanced by tffelFlaronet, had 
murdered an old man, and was afterwards seised 
with remorse, stole the lease from the Baronet’s 
pocket, the multitude in the thcatie cheered vo- 
ciferously; but t he Baronet, mter proving that the 
purloined parchment was only a copy, and not 
the original document, ^hieh he S till retained, 
calmly walked down to the fASToftthe stage, 
and literally winked at the people, tapping his 
breast, where the lease was, in derision, and 
goading the audience to the exiremity of frejnzy. 

There were several pleasant episodes in which 
the Baronet was the mainsprmg: hiding fiftfL 
pound notes in the glum sister’s bundle, accusing 
her of robbery, and having her looked up in his 
house, whence she was rescued by the-murdering 
villain who had previously (out of reraoise) set 
the house on lire; but at length the widow, who 
n minute before had been xemarkably lively, and 
had given it” to the Baronet with great vehe- 
mence and oap-fihaking, suddenly deckued her 
intention of dying, and t hough a young gentleman 
with a sugar-loaf hataud a boat with a little cape 
to it, like the pictures of Bob^fpierre, announced 
himself as a lawyer, who would defend her and 


hers against anything and everybody, she forth- 
with carried out her mteution, sat down on a 
cliair, and died, out of hand. There was a faint 
pretext of seedmg for the doctor, but there was 
an evident fear on the part of most lest that 
practitioner should really restore the patient, 
and thus burk the great effect of the piece, so the 
idea was overruled, and the Baronet, advancing to 
the footlights, rubbed his bauds in derision at the 
audience, and the audience, cognisant of the fact 
that the decease of the widow was necessary to 
the subsequent appearance #jf her ghost, merely 
answered with a subdued Yah !” At this point 
my former conductor opened the box-door and 
beckoiied^me out. “ Come in front,” he said ; 
“it’s ghost time!” The woids thrilled to my 
very soul, I followed him in silence, and took 
my place in the boxes, close* by a lady whose 
time was ^principally occupied iii giving natural 
sustenance to her infant, and an older female, 
apparently the child’s grandmother, who was a 
victim to a disease which I believe is popularly 
known as the "rickets,” and which impelled 
her at three-minute intervals to shudder through- 
out her frame, to rock herself to and fro, to stuff 
the carved and hooked black bone handle of an 
umbrella, that looked like a tied-up lettuce, into 
her mouth, and to grind out from between her 
teeth, clenched round the umbrella-haudle, “ Oh, 
deary deary mic 1” On my other side wore a youth 
and maiden, so devoted to each other that they 
never perceived my entrance into the box; and I 
had not merely 1^ shout, but to shove, before 1 
coulci effect a passage, when there was such a 
disentauglcment of waist.s from arms, and inter- 
laced hot hands, and lifting of heads from shoul- 
ders, thyt I felt uncomfortable and apologetic, 
whereas the real offenders speedily fell back 
into their old position, and evidently regarded 
I me |is a Byronic creature, to whom life was a 
I blank. • 

The ghost did not appear at once. Though 
the widow had slijpped into a very stiff position 
in her chair, and everybody around her had said 
cither " Ha!” or "The fatal moment 1” or " Alas 1” 
or " ^ is ofror !” as their several tastes led 
them, it was thought necessary to make the fact 
of her death yet more clear, so upon the front 
parlour, where tlie sad occurrence took place, 
fell a vast body of clouds of the densest kind, 
out of which, to slow m^ic, there came two or 
three ethereal persons witn wii^s, which wagged 
in a suspicious manner, bearing the widow’s 
body “aloft,” as Mr. Dibdin has it with refer- 
ence to ^oBL Bowling, and thereby copying in 
the most direct and unequivocal manner (but not 
I more dioisctiy and unequivocally than I have seen 
it in theatres of grand repute, where critics 
babbled of the managers transcendent stage- 
direction) Herr Lessing’s picture of Leonore. 
To meet these, emerged, in mid-air from either 
side of the stage, other i^here^ persons, also 
with wings, whose intended serenity of expression 
was greatly marred by the obstinacy of the mar 
•ehinery, which propelled them in severe jerks. 
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at every one of whidi* the set smile on their 
faces faded into a mingled expression of acute 
boilily pain and awful terror lest they should fail 
down : while, on a string like larks, or a rope 
like onions, there swayed to and fro across the 
prosccniuTn, a dozen of the stoutest and most 
unimaginative naked Cupids that ever got loose 
from a valentine, or were made by a property- 
man. 

As the act-drop fell upon this scene, which in 
itself represented something not to be met with 
in every-day life, some distrust was expressed in 
my neighbourhood lest there should be nulling 
more ghostly than we had just witiiesseJC but 
the old lady with the umbrella set us.to rights 

• by recovering suddenly from a severe attack of 
rickets, and exclaiming, " Them ghosts 1 Oh no, 
sir ! In the next aok we shall see and which 

I the music will play up for us to give aittention.” 

I So accordingly, when the fiddles wailed, anjl the 
trombone and clarionet prostrated themselves 
figuratively in the dust, 1 looked with all my 
eyes, and saw the curtain rise upon the Baronet’s ; 
apartment, which was tlie most singularly con- 1 
j structed room I ever beheld. The portion of the 
fioor nearest to us was perfectly flat, as is tlie 
case with most floor.s, but after about three feet 
of flatness there rose in its centre, and stretching 
from side to side, a long, sloping, green mound, 

1 in military language a glacis,” up which the 
! Baronet bad to walk when he wanted to proceed 
towards the back of the apartment, where all the 
chairs, tables, and furniture generally had with- 
drawn themselves, and up which he himself 
climbed, as though M. Yauban had taken the 
place of Mr. Cubiit, and as though outworks 
and entrenchments were as common in^Londou 
drawing-rooms as louuging-chair^ and grand 
pianos. 

I On the top of this cntrenchmjnt stood*, on 
I either side, two thick dumijy pillars, supporting 
a heavy piece of masonry, which joined them 
together at the top, and which looked like a 
portion of the ruins of the Temple of the Sun at 
Baalbek seen through the wroiw end of the 
opcrarglass: or, to use an illustration nearer 
home, Uke tlie front of the catacombs of Keu^l- 
green or llighgate cemeteries. Between these 
pillars was a b^y vista into which the Baronet 
walked, and seating himself on a stool in the 
corner, so as to be quite out of the way, com- 
menced informiiTg us (without any apparent 
necessity for the statement) of his disbelief in 
all supernatural appearances, and of bk^thorough 
contempt for Death — ^lia! ha! Tlie second of 
the two vocal double^knooks given by him in 
ha 1 ha ! had scarcely been given, wAen there 

* appeared in the middle of tlm empty space be- 
hind the pillars a stereoscopic skeleton exactly 
like that which dances in the Fantooomi— so like, 
that one looked for the string which guides that 
puppet’s movements (and ^ich, of course, in 
Uie present instance, was not to be seen), and 
expected him momentarily to fall to pieces and 
rc-unite in a comic manner. At this sight the 


Baronet appeared a little staggered; he said, 

“ Ha ! do I then behold thee P” and retreated 
several paces on his heels, but recovering him- 
self, exclaimed, " ’Tis a dream, an ill-yousion!” 
and advanced towards the skeleton, which dis- 
appeared, to return immediately armed with a 
dart, or harpoon, with which it made several 
well-intentioned but harmless thrusts at the 
Baronet, who appeared immensely flabbergasted 
by the hai^oon, and begged piteously to be 
spared. Either the skeleton was moved by the | 
appeal or he had work somewhere else, for he 
disappeared again, and no sooner was he gone 
than the Baronet so plucked uRthat he declared 
h^ defied Death altogether, and was beginning 
fo be offensively joyous, when in the place where 
the sbeleton had been, appeared the ghost of the 
widow in her sffroud! No mistake about it 
now ! There she was, a little foreshortened, a 
little out of the perpeiylicular, leaning for- 
ward as though accustomed to a cramped and 
confined space, and not daring to stand upright 1 
For the Baronet this was, to use a vulgar meta- 
phor, a “ corker.” He rubbed his head, but 
there was nothing there ; he tried a taunt, but the 
ghost answered him with deep-voiced brisk- 
ness ; he rushed towards her, and rushed right 
through her! Finally, he picked up from the 
table, where, as wc know, they always, lay in 
libraries, a long sword, with which he aim^ a 
very imskftful blow at his visitant. IHie sword 
passed through the ghost, who was apparently 
tickled, for it exclaimed, “ Ha ! ha [” and disap- 
peared, and the Baronet fell exhausted in the 
very spot where the ghost had been! Up went 
the lights, down went the curtain, and the au- 
dience gave one great gasp of relief, and pre- 
tended they hadn't been frightened— which the/ i 
had! I 

Unquestionably ! undoubtedly ! The skeleton 
had been a Allure ; ribalds in the pit bad mocked 
at him— had given tremulous cries of feigned 
terror— shouted “ 0-oh ! m— y !” and pretended 
to bury their hcad^in their jackefc-collars ; boys 
in the gallery had called upon liim to dance, and 
had invited ^heir friei^ to “ look at his crino- 
line the am^of the youth in front of me 
tjghtene^*rouna the waist of the maiden with 
evident conveyance of the idea tiiat tAat alone 
could them part ; and the old lady with the 
umbreHa had considereti him a “ mangy lot.” But 
^ gliost was a very different matter; when it 
ippeared, not a sound in the pit, not a whisper in 
the gallery; all open-mouth^, eager, tremulous 
excitement ! The old grandmothen clasped the 
umbrella like a divining-rod, and mattered a 
hoarse “ Deary— dea—iy me !” the mother let the 
infant fall flat and flaccid on her lap, the youth’s 
arm unbent, and the maiden, rising stifiiy three . 
inches from her seat; said, “ Go'as !” and re- 
mained tigid. Only one sound floated on the air, 
and that was emitted by a French gentleman, 
with more buttons on his waistooat than 1 ever 
saw on a similar amount of cloth (how on earth 
did a foreigner penetrate te HoxtonP), who 
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i&utched his hat between his fat 

fusts and hissed out, " A — h ! Suj^rbe !" 

It was his testimony and it is mine ! 

LIGHTNING PICTURES. 

The first li^tning picture I have read of, was 
recorded by Benjamin Franklin. A man was 
stand^ on the threshold of a liouse, when 
lightniiiff struck a tree right opposite to him, 
and rhamd upon his breast a picture or counter- 
proof of the tree. This fact was deemed too 
marvelous to be believed. A committee of the 
French Acaderfiy of Sciences being appointed 
to investigate the circumstances in 1785, tb^y 
reported that the picture, or appearance, was 
iiolh'ng more than a fort>iitous eifu^on of 
blood. 

But the testimonies in support of lightning pic- 
tures, from various quarters, have been too con- 
current and irrcsistiDlc, and the corroborations 
they have received from the progress of disco- 
veries and inventions have been too numerous 
and striking, for the scepticism of learned men to 
be any longer possible. It has been, moreover, 
characteristic of learned men in all ages to con- 
ceal their ignorance under contradictious and 
unmeaning phrases ; but now that the present 
generation know so much more than their pre- 
decessors did of the effects of light, the time 
seems come when explanations may ke obtained 
instead of contradictions in reference to the 
greatest of all the marvels effected by lightning. 

In 1825 a brigantine was at anchor in the 
bay of Armiro, at the mouth of the Adriatic. 
A horse-shoe was nailed, for luck, upon the 
mizenmast, and a sailor was sitting on deck at 
• the foot of the mast. A thunder-storm coming 
on, lightning struck the mast and killed the 
sailor. When the body of this sailor was exa- 
mined by the crew, ana by the uv^horities, an 
exact representation of tlie horse-shoe was 
plainly seen upon his- back. Some time after- 
wards, another sailor was killed on the deck of 
another brigantine, in the l^antian roads. Up 
in the rigging there was a metal number 44, 
and when the body wr.s examined there was 
found upon his left breast a ligh^ng picture of 
the metallic number 44. * 

The report (Comptes Rendus) of the Academy 
of Sciences for the 25th January, 1847, mentions 
the case of a lady of LaAna who, whilst sitting 
before an open window duringia thunder-storm, 
had a picture of a iiower distinctly and inefface- 
ably marked upon her leg. 

The follow!^ case is narrated by a Dr. De- j 
capulo, of Zante, resi^cting a young man who 
had been killed by lightning ; 1 shall merely 
translate his words. ** Having stripped the 

a Polili, we observed a tight cloth belt 
his loins, and in the lining of this belt we 
found fourteen gdld pieces, wrapped up in two 
little paper packets. The packet on liis right 
side contained a Spanish pistole, three guineas, 
and two half guineas ; and, the paper packet 
on his left side^ there were anothex Spanish 


pistole, fbur guineas, ohe half guinea, and two 
Venetian sequins. No trace of fire was dis- 
cernible either on the cloth, the paper, or the 
money. Yet upon the right shoulder of this 
victim of lightning, there were distinctly seen 
six circles, whicli, preserving their flesh colour, 
were all the more strongly marked upon the 
blackened skin. These circles followed each 
other, touching at a point, and were of three 
different sizes, corresponding exactly to the gold 
coins which the young man iiad in the packet 
on the right side of his bdt. These facts were 
verified and attested by the magistrate who 
investigated the case, and by the witnesses of 
the thunder-stroke. I cannot conceive,” adds 
Dr. Dccapulo, “how six coins whicli were piled 
upon each other came to be here depicted sepa- *' 
ratcly and in line.” 

One more illustration.^ This case I publish 
on the tetitimony of some* perfectly trustworthy 
friends of mine resident in Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. Daring a tliunder-storm a woods- 
man was felling a tree in a forest, striking hard 
with his axe, and working with his head, arms, 
and neck, bare. The lightning killed him. After 
the storm he was found lying dead, and upon 
his neck there was a picture of the forest trees 
just opposite to the spot where he lay. 

Scientific men will not now-a-days talk, in 
presence of these facts, of fortuitous effusions 
of blood. They now know a great nuniber of 
corroborative facts. M. Arago was acquainted 
with most of the circumstances bearing on this 
subjpet ; and yet — ^in accordance, perhaps, with 
the policy of all individuals and corporations 
who set themselves up as authorities, never to 
acknowledge an error — the perpetual secretary 
of the Ac^emy docs not mention this effect in 
his excellent work on tlmnder and lightning. 
Almost every aspect of Lightning is considered 
by him, except Lightning as a Limner. 

l^e explanation of these engravings by 
lightning remains to be discovered. Science 
has still to discover the craft mysteries of 
Thunder, the Photographer. But we know now 
that there is electricity in everything. The 
representatiops which certain objects make upon 
each ^other by mere proximity— as when the key- 
hole of a gold watch is found delineated upon 
the inside surface of the case-— have had the 
attention of the inquisitive turned to them by 
Meser and others. M. Fusitiieri sent a spark of 
artificial lightning from & gold ball through a 
pretty thick silver plate, and showed on both 
sides of it circular layers of volatilised gold. 
Both these circles of gold on the plate of silver 
were formed out of the gold in fusion in the 
spark, and which went with the spark through 
the platd; The air, we know, holds, at least as 
high up as the region of storm-clouds, sulpliur, 
iron, and other metals in fusion, or gaseous 
vapour; and it was from this fact that Fusiiiieri 
explained the sulphurous stains on walls, and the 
ferruginous marks on trees. ^ There is said to 
be' iron enough in a man to make a knife, and in 
twenty-four men to make a sword. There is 
iron in our flesh and in our blood. The iron in 
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the blood performs a most important service m 
the maintenance of life. As everybody knows^ 
it is the oxygenation of the blood wMch vitalises 
it ; but comparatively few know that the oxygen 
floats in the living or arterial blood upon filmy 
floats of iron. Thus, literally, life floats on iron 
ships. Moreover, no one needs reminding that 
Daguerre and Talbot have based a most delight- 
ful art upon the action of light on silver in sol u- 
tion. By M. Deviucergi’s process, a design can 
be put upon a zinc plate by photography, instead 
of being copied by an artist. Mercury and 
silver have, it is ami'ined, been extracted from 
patients placed in oaths, and subjected to the 
action of artificial electricity, although it is 
difBicult to imagine how this could be done with- 
out extracting simultaneously iron* from the 
blood. Now, remembering all these discoveries 
and inventions, and considering Eusinieri’s gold 
circles on his silver plate, may not the metallic 
number forty -four, the horse-shoe, and the gold 
coins, have been marked upon the skins of the 
sailors by the fused metals volatilised in the 
lightning ? The pictures of the trees and ^he 
flower might equally be due to the metals fused 
in the lightning leaving behind them, on the 
bodies passed through, representations of their 
outline, just as the circular layers of gold re- 
presented the gold ball. 


GLOVES. 

The old proverb goes, that for a glove to be 
well made, three nations must have a hand iu it : 
Spain must dress the leather, France cut the 
shape, and England sew the scams. At the pre- 
sent time, France has the monopoly, at least in 
reputation; for not even the best Spanish kid 
would be preferred to the rat-skins ot Paris, 
nor can the stoutest English sevyug compete 
for favour— we will not speak of excellence — 
with those slender, easily loosened stitclu^ of 
French needles, so sure to give way at the ball 
of the thumb, and in the turee-cornered join- 
ings of the fingers. Though^indeed, the French 
glove sewers use a machine invented by an 
Englishman, which should secure the wearer 
against all such mishaps as flying efids and nipped 
seams; only it does not. But for all their sno^- 
comings, French gloves are unapproachable, enn 
iu these days of general commerce and awakened 
wits, when everybody imitates everybody, and 
there is no special sypt left to any one; and 
neither Cordova noi* Dent can give us such 
well-cut, well-fitting, well-looking, and desirable 
**haad shoes,*' as those delicately tinted marvels 
to be found on the Boulevards of the* Circe of 
modern cities. 

Gloves are very different now to wliat they used 
to be, say in Queen Elizabeth’s time, when they 
* were perfuined-r-tlien called Frangipanui gloves, 
from the Italian marquis of the same name, who 
first invented that delicate art, as well as the spe- 
cial perfume employed ; but later the scent was 
called here the Earl-of Oxford’s perfume, from its I 
English chaperon and introducer. And not only | 


I perfumed, but lined and auilted, and tiimmcd 
I with four tufts or roses of coloured silk,” were 
the Elizabethan gloves ; as we findiu the descrip- 
I tion of that roved lady's hand shoes. Perfumed 
I gloves are said by some old writers to have been 
first brought into England by that same consnm* 
mate coxcomb and fop, Edward de Vere^ Earl of 
Oxford, wlien he came oackfromlus self-appointed 
exile in Italy, in the fifteenth year of Elizabeth's 
reign, laden with sweet scents and niok-naoks 
and man-millinerv of all descriptions ; and it is 
said, too, that tue earl presented her majesty 
with her first pair — among other things, new, 
costly, and carious. A gift so pleasing to gra- 
cious majesty, that she insistea on being pic- 
tured with them on her hands? For Elizabeth, 
^liough a mighty queen and tolerable ruler 
enough, was a villanously bad artist, and under- 
stood no more of^ihe harmonies than a modern 
Choctaw. But if perfumed or Frangipanni 
gloves were first brought iu by the Earl of Ox- 
tord, what, then, was “^he payer of sweete 
gloves, lined with white vellat, each glove 
trimmed with 8 buttons, and 8 small aigletts 
of gold enamelled,” mentioned in Heurv the 
Eighth’s secret inventory of his wardrobe at 
Hampton Court? If these were not Frangi- 
panm gloves, they were very like them. 

Those ” sweete gloves” were dangerous some- 
times. At a time when poisons were so subtle 
that they could be conveyed in any medium 
whatsoever-*>foodor clothing indiscriminately — 
and when# gifts of gloves, perfumed delicately, 
were common among friends — ^and enemies—" 
sweet-scented hand slioes were as fit instruments 
of death as anything else; and, unless history 
belies her, Catherine de Medicis knew the value 
of them on more than one occasion. Buddy- 
checked apples or Frangipamii gloves, it was sdl 
I one ; for what matters it to us of what metal the 
tvpc is cast which prints the word Finis across 
the page? It was so easy, too, to give the 
death-blow lyifler tlie guise of friendliness ; for 
nothing wasnnore common in the way of present- 
making than gloves, perfumed or not. Ann, 
Countess of Pembroke, that heroine of stately 
biography, was great in this. She was always 
taking her friends into her chamber after dinner, 
to kiss them ^nd give tpem new gloves. ” My 
cousin Thoma^^gaudford’s wife ot Askham and 
her secepid son” one day dined with her. 
After dinner she kissed the wife, and took the 
son by the hand, gave to her a pair of buck- 
skin gloves, and to Icini five shillings, which 
doubtless he anjireciated more. At another 
dime shq kissed the women of Mr. Thomas 
Burbeck and Mr. Cottcrick, gave ten shillings 
to some, and a pair of buckskin gloves to Mr. 
Carleton ; once, also, a pair ot ” buckskin 
gloves that came from Kendal,” to a Mrs. 
Wind), of Settra Park. Boyalty, too, used to 
make the same gifts ; onlv sometliing costlier. 
At the Earl of Arran’s sale, in 1769, a pair of 
gloves,'^ given by Henry the Eighth to Sir An- 
thony Denny, sold for 38/. 178. ; a pair given oy 
James the First to his sou, Edward Denny, sold 
for 22/, 4s.; and a pair of mittens, given by 
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Queen Elizabetli to Sir Edwai*d Denuji’s lady, 
were^ sold for 26/. 4s. They were boufjht br 
Thomas Denny of Ireland, the direct descend- 
ant of the great Sir Anthony Denny, one of 
Henir the Eighth’s executors, and are probably 
the oldest gloves extant. 

Gloves were greatly favoured as special pre- 
sents on New Year^s-day and other solemn 
occasions of gift-making. By degrees the 
fashion died out, having first passed through 
the phases of a §love full of money ; then of 
“ glove money” without the ^^love ; until glove- 
money was A tax long after the meaning of the 
name had died out, and people bad forgotten 
why it was given or expected. It was not 
thought indecorofis to present New Year’s-day 
gloves even to judges, though tliey mi^ht not b»^ 
worn; at least not in court, where it was de 
rigueur that a judge appeared bare handed. ^Vas 
there suspicion of the itching palm beneath 
salved over with a silver plaister P Sir Thomas 
More once decreed a oause in favour of a hiis. 
Croaker against Lord Arundel. In the warmth 
of her gratitude she sent him, on the following 
New Year’s-day, a pair of gloves with forty 
angels inside ; but tlie loixi chancellor wTote 
back word, that as it would be against good 
naanners to refuse a gentlewoman’s New Year’s 
gift, he accepted the gloves, but ** their 
you will be pleased otherwise to bestow.” Par- 
doned criminals paid to the court a kind of 
symbolic fee for their escape, in sundry pairs of 
white gloves. John Bull, who had !jeen out- 
lawed on an indictment for murder, and whose 
outlawry was reversed in 1464, “ paid the fees 
of gloves to the court, two dozen for the officers 
of the court, for these in all four shillings, and 
in addition three pairs of furred gloves for the 
three judges there, towit, Markham, chief justice, 
Yelverton, and Bingham, and so the prisoner 
went to God.” This is from the Year-book of 
Edward the Eourth, as quoted in Notes and 
'^Queries. A different ending this bgjediction of 
“alaa Dieu,” to that found in the Year-book of 
the third Edward, when the Bishop of Chester 
was defendant in a cause against the king — an ^ 
unjust and illegal attempt oh his part — so the 
bishop got his cause as he deserved ; and the 
report of the disappointed royal xsporter con- 
cluded with, “ and you bishop gci*i: the very great 
devil without day — au tres graund doable sans 
jour.” 

It is a pretty piece of symbolism, kept up in 
our formal, uii poetic, mauer-of-fact ola times, 
when a pair of wliite gloves is presented to the 
judge on the occasion — unhappily too ra're—of A? 
maiden assize. In 1656, Lord Campbell held his 
third maiden' assize at Lincoln ; the third in six 
years ; so the authorities presented him with 
a magnificent pair of white gloves, cunningly 
embroidered and ornamented with Brussels lace, 
and with the city arms embossed in frosted silver 
on the back. Not exactly fit for dancing in, but 
pleasant and acceptable to my lord, douitless, if 
g^od for little but to be kept under a glass 
case, and respeeifally examined. Knitted gloves 
of silk vrere common in the ^arly times, before 


the delicate white kid came into fashion ; also 
gloves of fair white linen, curiously wrought 
about with gold and needlework. Kings royally 
clothed for their burial, were royally gloved as 
well, in these fair white linen gloves, with gold 
quatrefoils, or lilies, or other enibleins beseeming 
on the back, as part of the needful paiiaphcrnalia 
of the grave. Time and the damps of the tomb, 
which nave destroyed the gloves, have left the 
golden ornaments still entire. 

Long before our time gloves were worn, and 
held to be symbolic too. Xenophon speaks of 
the Persians as effeminate^ for clothing their 
head, their feet, and ^heir hands with thick 
gloves against the cold. Homer speaks of 
Laertes in his garden, with gardener’s gloves to 
keep him from the thorns ; a^d another poet, 
Varro the Homan, says that olives gathered by 
the naked hand are better than those plucked 
with gloves. The Chinese think differently about 
their tea. i Athenmus, in his Dcipiiosophists, 
speaks of a glutton who went to table with his 
gloves on, that he might eat his meat hotter 
than the rest, and so get a greater share ; and 
Musouius, a philosopher, who lived at the close 
of the first Christian century, among other in- 
vectives against the corruption of the age — 
that poor age which is always so much more 
corrupt than its predecessors! — says: “It is 
shameful that persons in perfect health should 
clothe their hands and feet with soft hairy cover- 
ings.” All of which collection of erudite lore 
may be found in Disraeli’s Curiosities of Litera- 
ture — itself the greatest curiosity. 

The Jews kneW the value of these hand cover- 
ings. ^rbat expression in the Psalms, “OverEdom 
will I cast out my shoe,” is said, in the version 
known to scholars as the Chaldee Paraphrase, 
to mean ^ “ Over Edom will I cast out my glove” 
— I will take possession, I will assert my right, 
and cliallengc its denial: throwing tlip glove 
bein^ an Eastern manner of taking possession. 
Also in B.uth,„when it says, “Now this was the 
manner in former time in Israel concerning re- 
deeming and concerning changing, for to confirm 
in all things ; a mfin plucked off his shoe, and 
gave it to his neighbour : and this was a testi- 
mony in Israel” — it was his glove that ho 
plucked off: liis glove which Boaz withdrew 
wl^n lie bought the land of Naomi’s kinsman, 
ancl which he gave up as the symbol of taking 
possession. So, Saul, after his victory over the 
Amalekitcs, set up a hand as the token of his vic- 
tory ; and many Fhoeniciau monuments have an 
arm and a hand held up as a si^ of supremacy 
and power. The custom of blessing gloves" at the 
coronation of the kings of France is a remnant 
of this old Eastern habit — a glove, indeed, 
meaning to them investiture. When Comradin 
was deprived of his crown and his life by the 
usurper Mainfroy, he flung his glove among the 
crowd as he stood on the scaffold, desiring some 
one to take it up and carry it to. his relatives, 
who would revenge his death. A knight took 
it up and brought, it to Petqr, king of Aragon; 
who, in virtue of this glofe, was afterwards 
crowned at Ptdermo. The feudal and old-time 
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custom of delivering a glove in token of in- 
vestiture is the same thiAg. In 1002, the bishops 
of Paderborn and Moncaro were put in posses- 
sion of their sees by receiving a glove as the 
sign thereof. But the custom gradually became 
a mere fee to the land-stewards or bailiffs on 
entering into possession of one’s land : pass- 
ing from this symbolic fee to a money pay- 
ment called glove-money, which then became 
an ordinary fee to all servants— glove-money, 
for a pair of gloves presented or service ren- 
dered. This has been spoken of before. 

This manner of payment, too, is the archaic and 
original meaning of the wlnte gloves given away 
at wedding ; they were fees given to the brides- 
maids and bridesgroom’s-men for services ren- 
dered. The Belgia custom at weddings is odd. 
*The priest asks the bridegroom for a ring and 
a pair of gloves ; fed gloves, if they can be had ; 
with three bits of silver money inside them. 
Putting the gloves into the bridegroctn’s Tight 
hand, lie joins this with the right hand of the 
bride, and then, dexterously loosing them, he 
leaves the gloves in the bride’s grasp; as«a 
symbol, doubtless, that she is taken possession 
of, bought and paid for and conquered like 
any other vassal. We used to do strange things 
with gloves at weddings. In 1785, a certain 
surgeon and apothecary was married in the 
town of Wrexham ; and the eye-witness, who 
tells the anecdote, says : “ I saw at the doors of 
his own and neighbours’ houses, throughout the 
street where he lived, large boughs and parts of 
trees that had been cut down land fixed there, 
filled with white paper, cut fti the slmp^ of 
women’s gloves, ana of whito ribbons.” Whether 
any special blessing on the feminine part of the 
population was expected to follow, remains un- 
told. A pleasant custom, too> was that of giving 
gloves full of money at weddings : one of the 
few obsolete which it would be an advantage 
to revive. ^ ^ 

But gloves are also used as symbols of quar- 
rel as well as of possession, and to throw down 
the gauntlet has always meant to challen^, to 
assume tile right to defend, ffoth in chiv^ous 
times, and before and after. Even we have still 
the Champion in our coronations, |rith his well- 
trained steed, and tlie beautiful manor of "Scri- 
velsby, held on the easy oondition that he 8h|ll 
ride into Westminster Hall — the riding out agaiu, 
backing, is not quite so pleasant — challenge the 
assembled universe to dispute the title of the then 
occupant of the throng*, and fling down a gage on 
the flour : which, in process of time, one of the 
royal footmen perhaps, or perhaps a beadle, or one 
of the HouscholdBrig^e, will pick up; aud return 
to the special Dymoke performing. Who does 
not know that beautiful story of Bernard Gilpin, 
when he went into the church of the QuaArelsome, 

. and saw the gloves hung, up as a general chal- 
lenge to all comers wlio would care to take an 
ill-conditioned fellow’s insult on their shoulders F 
The sexton would not for the life of him touoh 
the gloves ; but Bernard Gilpin,, taking a long 
pole, lifted them off their hook, and took botii 
them and the quarrel on himself: diawing 


them forth during' the sermon, mid rating the 
parish soundly for harbouring such evil thoughts, 
and suffering such unchri.stian practices to 
abound. Yet it was a very common thing in 
chivalrous times to hang up the gauntlet in the 
church; when woe to him who touched it or 
took it down! Nothing less tlian a quarrel a 
outrance for a cause as silly as the mode of de- 
fending it was barbarous. The last challenge 
by means of a glove was in Queen Elizabetli’s 
time, in the year 1671, on the occasion of a 
dispute concerning some lands in Kent : when a 
trial by single combat was demanded-ntlie dispu- 
tants meeting in court, where one drew bis glove 
and threw it down, and the other picked it up 
with the point of iiis sword. *Eor the honour 
ofdiumanity and common sense tlije stupid fools 
were not let to fight ; and the rightful owner- 
ship oP the Kentish lauds was settled some other 
way. 

Sometimes a glove was used as the symbol of 
protection, not of quarrel and insult : aud even 
to this day it is hung out in some towns 
during fair-limes, in remembrance of the time 
when it was a sign that all who gathered there 
were safe from those annoying things called 
duns, and need be under no apprehension of 
sudden seizure by living shoulder-knots, more 
startling than pleasing. " Hoisting the glove” 
is still practised at Exeter during tlie Laming 
Fair. It is a glove of immense size, which is 
stuffed and carried through the city, hoisted on 
the top oft a long pole all beflowered and be- 
ribboned, attended with music, the beadles, and 
the mobility, then hung out of a window of 
the Guildhall as a sign that the fair has begun ; 
and when it is taken in, the fair is ended. At 
the Free Mart of Portsmouth, also, a glove was 
hung out of the window during fair-time, and 
while it hung no one was arrested. So at Mac- 
I clcsfleld, inCiieshire ; at Newport, Isleof Wight, 

I during market-time ; and at Liverpool, on the 
fair-days of toif 25th of July, and 2na of Novem- 
ber. At Bmrnstaple, too, a large glove, decked 
with dahlias, is hung out from the window of the 
Quay Hall, the oldest building of tlic city, and 
while it hangs the (hir is going on, and when it 
is withdrawn the fair is at an end; aud at Chester, 
so famous for«its glovess\liey do the same thing. 
The glove, in *all:2'hcse instances, meaning the 
symbol of* protection. Was it protection or 
possession tnat the Eomans symbolised by their 
standard of the winged hand of power ? And 
which did the kiflgs of Ulster mean by their de- 
vice of the hand vpon their shields and banners P 
What is the secret reading of tiie liaronet’s bloody 
hand? What of the red hand of the North 
American Indians, which they regard so super- 
stitiously ? A symbol yet more superstitiously 
regarded in Mexico, where the red band daubed 
on the monuments of Yucatan and Guatemala is 
believed to have all sorts of hidden power. In 
Lycia, toOj on the tombs there, an open hand is 
a frequent emblem : and tiie Turks and Moors 
regard it as a preservative against the evil eye, 
provided it be open enoughs- 

To wear a glove^ii oae!8hat or cap meant one 
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of these things, said the old writers : ** as a 
favour of a mistress, the memorial of a friend, 
and as a mark to be ciiallenged by an enemy.’’ 
As a favour of a mistress it was always a popular 
donation. When Queen Elizabeth, that rampant 
old coquette, gave her dropped glove to the Earl 
of Cumberland who piokea it up, that benighted 
individual set it round wilU diamonds and stuck 
it ill his hat as the greatest, and highest, and 
ricliest, and royalest favour man could show; 
and Shakespeare, and the other dramatists of his 
date, speak of gloves worn in the cap as ordi- 
nary evidence of a lady’s favour and a knight’s 
deserving. In Troilus and Cressida, Troilus 
gives the lady a sleeve and she gives him a glove ; 
and Helen is ma&e to swear “by Venus* glove,” 
which wc should not in our days think quits 
sufficiently true to the local colour of Olyippus ; 
besides many other passages ^herc gloves are 
spoken of as favours, as well as for an oath ; 
*‘by gloves” occumng as often as by Jove, or 
by George, in modenr mouths. 

Little Pigmeus wcares his mistris gluve, 

Her ring and feather (favours of her love), 

Who could but laugh to see the little dwarfe 
Grace out himself with her imbrodered scarfc? 

*Tis strange, yet true, her glove, ring, scarfe, and I 
fan. 

Makes him (unhansome) a well-favour'd man. 

This Was an epigram written in the House of 
Correction by one T. H. ; and it is to be hoped 
that the unhappy little Pigmeus, whoever he 
was, did not lose his appetite when he read it. 
A much more beautiful conceit is that of Wyat, 
in that exquisite little bit of his, called : 

TO nis LOUK FROM WHOM HE HAD HER Of.OU£S. 

What ncdcs these threatning wordes, and wasted 
winde ? 

A1 this cannot make me restore my pray. 

To robbe your good, y wis is not my niyiide ; 

Nor causelesse your fair haiide did 1 display. 

Let loue be Judge, or els whom nexUwo finde, 

That may both hcare what you and 1 tan say. 

She reft my hart, and I a gloue from her ; 

Let us se then, if one be worth the other. 

W^liere is the modern lovenwho would balance 
the ‘Worth of his heart against a soiled glove, 
even if only six and a* quarter, ^y Jouvin or 
Houbigant ? Ah ! the olden tiQ}£A,were younger 
ill some things; in none more so thanup the un- 
suspecting intensity of their love, and the loyalty 
with whimi they gave up body and soul to the 
beloved ! There was a vCry pretty invention of 
old times, called Draw-Gloves-^retty, that is, in 
its consequences, for no one knows exa<itly what' 
draw-gloves means, or how it was played. Halli- 
well. 111 his dictionary, calls it talking with the 
fingers, but it was scanreely that; and others 
mi^e it out to have been a kind of mora, but 
it was scarcely that either; whatever it was, 
however, the mode of playing, and the results 


A wager, and let it be this : 

Who first to the suihme 
Of twenty doth come 
Shall have for bis winning a kiss. 

Was this the origin of “ winning gloves” bv 
kissing in the sleep ? In the absence of ail 
knowmdge on the subject, one guess is as good 


At Draw-Gloves we’ll play, 
And preethee let’s lay v, 


nected with the new moon, aud gloves, and kiss- 
ing, that deserves a word. In some country 
places it was—perhaps iar— the custom for a 
number of young people to assemble together, to 
watch for the new moon, when whoever saw it 
first gave his or her neighbour a kiss, and got a 
pair of gldvcs as the reward, r 

The perfection of a modern glove is its smooth- 
ness and elasticity, its unexceptionable fit, the 
delicacy and uniformity of its tint, and a sewing 
that sliall be at once fine and strong : while any- 
thing like embroidery or adventitious ornament, 
or mixture of colours, or incongruous materials, 
does not count as the best taste in these modem 
days of luxury and utility combined. But in 
olden times gloves were often exceedingly costly. 
That story of Goeur de Lion being discovered on 
his fateful journey by the jewelled gloves which 
hung at bis page’s girdle, shows how magnifi- 
cently they were sometimes adorned ; while even 
Holy Motlier Church did not disdain the use of 
these mundane vanities for her reverend hands, 
the gloves of all the prelates of EnglanU being 
bedecked with precious stones as parts of or- 
I dina^y prelaticai pomp and useful glory. In 
the be^nning of the ninth century they were 
even legislated on; and in the time of Louis le 
Debonnaire the Council of Aix ordered all godly 
monks tt wear sheepskin gloves only. The em- 
broidered glove was purely episcopal,like the ring 
and sandals f and when some abbots in France 
presumed to wear them, the Council of Poitiers 
sharply reproved them for insolence and encroach- 
ment. Later, we find them more universal, and 
by no means so minously expensive, though still 
costly enough, considering the comparative value 
of money ; witness tbc bill of moneys spent for 
Peter Martyr^nd Beraadino Ochin, when they 
came over here to delight the souls of the Be- 
fof/ners by their godty zeal, where we find 
Os. 3d. for Bernadino’s “ hatt and glovys 13s. 

[ for “ a payre of furred glovys for P. Marter,” 
1/. 11s. 3d. “for a peticote, glovys, and night- 
cap for Julius,” and Is. f(9r “2 payer of glovys” 
for them. In Henry the Eiglith’s time, the 
clmrchwardeus of Kiugston-ujion-Thames paid 
[ threepenee for “ two payre of glovys for Bobyii 
I Hood and Mayde Maryan,” the morris-dancers 
employed by the parish. Which was pretty well 
of the paKsh, and showed a decent spirit. 

Gloves, too, were used in witchcraft, as when 
Joan and Philip Flower stroked the oat Butter’s 
back with Lord Henry’s gloves, saying “ li^unt 
Butter and fly ;” and BuUer mewed but did not 
fly, though Lord Henry fell sick unto death. 
Then there is the story of the lady who threw 
her glove into the arena where the lion stood, 
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to test the worth of her lover’s vows, and who 
received as her reward the glove flung scorn- 
fully back into her face, with the applause of 
king and court to the daring and disenchanted 
lover. This is a story which has given two of 
our best poets occasion for very lovely, if dif- 
feriug, fancies: Leigh Hunt sidinj^ with the 
lover and King Francis, and branding the lady 
with the shame of heartless coquetry and most 
unworthy pride ; Browning taking, perhaps, the 
nobler view, and maintaining it to have been a 
I mere test of truth and sincerity, which failed in 
I the application — to the bringing forth of a higher 
I joy. Then there is the mqmcish legend of J^int 
Gudule, the patroness of Brussels, who flourished, 
as the date books say, in the beginning of the 
eiglith century, and who one day came praying 
• in the church witii naked feet ; praying with 
such fervour and with feet so naked, that a 
charitable priest put his gloves under them for 
shoes, to protect them from chilblaine and the 
damp of the stones. But Saint Gudule kicked 
the gloves away, and went on with her prayers, 
while the gloves hung suspended in the air fpr 
upwards of an hour, to the great marvelling of 
the beholders, and the testimony, by a miracle, 
of the saint’s true character beneath her cowl. 

I There is another older world story about gloves, 
in the adventures of Asa Thor, on his way to 
Jotunheim ; and how, on his journey thither, he, 

I and Loki, and the swift young Tliialfl who had 
sucked the marrow of the goat’s leg-bone, so that 
the bea^ went lame for uie rest of his natural 
days — unnatural rather — how they all got lost 
in a forest, and slept in a spacteus hall, with a 
smaller chamber branching off. Which ball Ihey 
found afterwards was nothing but the giant 
Skrymir’s glove, with the thumb, where they 
had taken refuge from the wind, for th(^ smaller 
chamber. Then there were Thor’s iron gloves, 

I without which he dared not attcn»pt to grasp 
his miglity hammer Miblnir-^gloves which we 
may presume to have been a spci^ies of celes- 
tial knuckle-dusters, as kuucklc-dusters are qur 
nineteenth century version of the cesti which 
the old Homan wrestlers anfl gladiators wore. 
Indeed, iron gloves or gauntlets — those pieces 
of armour which came in betwe^ the oagger 
and the rcrebracc; before the flrst and<Uiter 
the last — were in use long before the pcace^l 
glove ; " glof,” the Anglo-Saxons called it, and ! 
which were made at first unfingered, like mo- 
dern babies’ mits, and the gloves of all rude 
peoples everywhere, ^ere they the gauntlets 
or toe gloves which were taken from a recreant 
knight when hjs spurs were hacked off and liis 
sword broken, and his knightly shield Reversed, 
in token of his having forfeited all claim to 
honour and chivalrous belongings ? When the 
Earl of Carlisle was impeached in the second Ed- 
^ ward’s reign, and condemned to die as a traitor, 

' for holding treasonable correspondence with the 
Scots, ^'his spurs were cut off with a hatchet, 
and his shoes and gloves were taken off:” 
gloves or gauntlets.? Tiic old annalists are 
seldom correct, actmracy being an intellectual 
virtue of quite modern parentage. 
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There were some curious niceties about enter- I 
ing into thejpresenoe of royalty with or without i 
gloves. Tbis week the Lord Coke, with his I 
gloves on, touched and kissed the king’s hand, ! 
out whether to be confirmed a councillor, or ‘ 
cashiered, 1 cannot yet learn,” said a letter in 
the Court and Times of Charles I., published in 
1625. It would seem more decorous to enter 
the presence gloved; but perhaps there were 
good reasons why not ; sometliing akin to 
those which made it advisable to see the hands 
of a judge at court, and those of a visitor to a j 
training stable just before running (%. 

In Burke’s Vicissitudes there is a very curious 
story of a glover-nobleman, William Iitaclellan, I 
sixth Lord Kirkcudbright, too was utterly I 
^ined, retaining nothing of his earldom save 
the right to the name, and so became a glover 
for hfi daily bres^. He used to stand in the 
lobby of the Edinburgh Assembly Rooms, in the 
old town, selling gloves, whicli were then wanted 
in greater profusion than# now, it being the 
etiquette to wear a new pair for each dance. 
But tlie glove-seller was a ford nevertheless, and 
an earl in his own right and by his fatlier’s ; and, 
more tlian this, he was the ancestor of that 
General across the Atlantic who was to have 
crushed the Southern Confederacy in ninety days 
— but didn’t do it, somehow, The son of the 
glover-earl became a colonel, and eventually 
won the recognition of his condition from Par- 
liament, May the 3rd, 1773. And there is 
the epigram— or what would it be called in 
scientific poetry books? — passing between the 
lady and her aged lover, one Mr. Page, when 
he sent her a glove with this distich pinned 
to it : 

If from glove you take the letter G, 

Then Glove is Love, which I do send to tbec. 

And she answered him saucily with, 

And if from Page you take the letter P, 

Then Pagjf if Age, and that won't do for me ; 

to the eternal confusion of the ancient Philander, 
indignant at ridicule. Then there are Wood- 
stock and its dusty,* powdery, sheepskin gloves, 
its traditions of Fair Rosamond, and its present 
practical skilUin leathe%Vork ; and the chicken 
gloves of Lima^iq]^, not now to be had, packed 
up in a w#dnuti«>shcll, fastened with fairy ribbon, 
and sold for five shillings the pair ; and the 
pocket gloves of a few years back, which had a 

E ocket in tlie ptilm, Mich opened when tlie 
and was closcojo and shut when the hand was 
d|iened ; Convenient enough for timid ladies who 
caiTv their omnibus sixpence in the palm of the 
hand slipped up inside the glove, but of no great 
reputation among the public in general, and 
dying out in a stifled asphyxiated kind of way. 
And there are the “ shpskins” of Switzerland 
— the skins of young kids prematurely brought 
into the world by some unholy practices of the 
goailicrdf, and which, marvellously smooth and 
fine, go to make very fine ladies’ very fine 
gloves. And there are all the old petitions and 
remonstrances adi^-essed to parliament against 



la^ng on duti^ here, and taking .off duties for the use of the best Malt connoisseurs of the 
there, with the inevitable gry of ''gloves are so, period. I am convinced that it will be impos- 
many and glovers so poor/’ as the reason forun- sible for any of those eminent Bores who shall 
sound political economy and faulty legislation, adorn the future to get on without these 
And there are the Board of Trade statistics, Chronicles of mine. They will go to the 
showing what numbers of the made article we Museum, .and rout me out there, and give 
import, and where we.get ow best glove-loather extracts from mj poor pages, with the original 
from ; with many other curious ana interesting spelling, just as it is liere printed. So tiien at 
particulars, too long to be fully detailed. But l^t my Sraall-Beor will J)e Small no longer, 
tJje Jiistory of gloves and glove-making, is, like and the fame denied to me now, will bo 
all things whatever in human life and society — accorded to the Chronicler long deceased, and 
a very interesting matter when looked into and haply a Quait Pot in bronze raised to his 
thoroughly traced from source to outfall ; a memory in some conspiemous part of the me- 
thorongbness to which this mere surface sketch tropolis. ,, ^ 

has no pretension. Seriously, it is a question worth speculatiniGr 


Seriously, it is a question worth speculating 
upon a little, whether the History of one’s own 
.. time and its characteristics arc not matters of 
SMALL-BEEE CHRONICLE THE LAST, more importance than is generally imagined. Inc 

* the career of an individual, oonsideralioii of the 

I HAvn by no means chronicled all the Small- Present is of enormous value, and so is foresight 
Beer which our social and other vats contain- into,the ,iFuture. The Ptist is looked to, that 
Indeed, Small-Beer« is an inexhaustible liquid, encouragement may bo derived from what lias 
But I believe that 1 have chronicled enou^ of adorned it, and warning from all that has dis- 
it already to prove what I wanted to prove ; — loured or impaired it. Our survey lias been a 
namely, that the age is advancing in small mat- slight one, the subjects selected for examination 
tera as much as it is in great. having been generally of tlie lighter sort. Per- 

Aiid so we have got to the last of these haps, however, they were as useful for the pur- 
Chronicles, and to those few concluding words pose as bigger themes. Record is kept of our 
which always remain to be said at the final graver and more important doings, elsewhere, 
moment. # and these are carefully and jealously watclicd 

The field wc have glanced over in these brief always. The aspiration of that ambitious person 
abstracts of the time has been a wide one. We who, desiring to have influence over a nation, 
have had to record the deaths of rnmiy old and averred thatko cared not who made thaft nation’s 
cherished Institutions, and the birth of some of laws, so he might be allowed to write its songs, 
very high promise. The Small-Beer we have is sufficiently well known. In like manner, the 


Public Small-Beer, and many other forms of the may oi^ly be allowed to be the historian of its 
same liquor ; ai.d considering all thmgs, it is “ unconsidered trifles,” its social changes, in 
gratifying to observe how seldom we have been other wor^s, its Small-Bcer. Gazing into its 
comnelled to pronounce that the Sraall-Becr depths, as tlie Arab boy into the ink in the 
wc have had to chronicle hast been flat or ''Medium’s^’ palm, one may read many remark- 
wanting in flavour. Wc havcP occasionally able things. 

noticed something wrong — as, for instance, in There is not a vast deal to complain of in these 
the over-fermenting of some of our Dramatic days in our own country. The grievance-monger 
Small-Becr, which has buWjlcd itself into such now is not the reasonable man complaining of 
a state of sensational excitement that a con- unreasonable practices, but a prejudiced and one- 
siderablc amount of the sound ,inalt and hops sided perso/f, who looks at tilings from one point 


proved that upon the whole the Small-Bcer pro- the voice of Re^on is so reverently listened to, 
spects of the country ffi:e good and full of pro- and, on the whole, so generally obeyed. Truth 
mise for future “ brews.” * and justice are gaining strength continually. 

It is a wonderful tiling to think '^hat TFme and men who are to hold their ground, and 
will do for Small-Beer, and how it will turn that things yvhich are to maintain their place, must 
liquor into Table Ale, or even at last into Double now be characterised by merits of a more solid 
and Treble X. What entirely Small -Beer Ohro- kind than were formerly needed for success. 
Jl^*^»^orin8tance,were those of Strutt, and now These (are days when the graces of life afe of 


ui u w jne puDiic as quite a reputable lap. of the manner m which he says it. We don’t 
So, one of mese days, will this very Small-Beer care so much how the orator’s sentences are 
of mme, which is sometimes flat, and sometimes “ rounded off,” if they do but convey to us facts 
Mi^and occasional^ bitter, be frothed out by on which we can rely, truths which will 
•the xapstera of future ages, a foaming liquid fit bear investigation* 
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One sees an evidence of this wholesome state 
of affairs in our courts of law# There is less 
inp^enious quibbling there than there used to 
be. How seldom we hear now of what used 
to be called “ splendid defences.” How much 
more it is a question of facts on both sides in a 
trial now, than of eloquence, special pleading, 
and general mystification. We shall live, per- 
haps — some of us — to see even greater improve- 
ment here. 

Two very disustrous tendencies of the human 
mind, are a tendency to tyrannise and a tendency 
to over-systematise§ Tiiey are both fraught with 
ruin to any community among whose members 
they prevail. In this country we are content to 
live, to a certain extent, in "‘‘a muddle.” We 
are venturesome* careless, trustful. • Wc make 
dreadful mistakes. We allow all kinds of 
things to exist fdiat would be forbidden in other 
countries. Wc are taken in. All sorts of 
things are mismanaged — but still Wc prosper. 
The liberal hand is made fat. The open liand 
fills. All over the world our institutions are 
being slowly imitated, and the principles from 
which those institutions grew are being adopted. 

As to the Future, this much seems pretty cer- i 
tain. Every day tlie voice of Reason and Com- 
mon Sense is more respectfully listened to ; 
every day Prejudice and Superstition lose more 
and more of their hold upon us. Slowly, most 
slowlj^ half a grain a year, the cause of Re- 
publicanism — of real and right Republicanism 
— ^maRcs advance, an advance that is all the more 
sure for its tardy progress, and for the stout 
battle that is fought by those* who woul^keep 
it back. Slowly, so slowly that the movement 
is liarclly appreciable in a period so short as a 
lifetime,* the aristocratic element loses ground, 
and nearer by an infinitesimal degreoi but still 
nearer, comes the moment when that pictu- 
resque and much-loved iustiiutioii*shall languish 
and die out for ever. ^ 

In the new countiics and the new colonics 
that element does not exist. Those new com- 
munities are constructed without it, just as in 
our new neighbourhoods tTie houses are built 
without those extinguishers for torches which 
we sec attached to the railings^f some^f the 
mansions in Portland-place and ancient ^erkc- 
Icy-square. In America — ^for the moment u^er 
a cloud, but not under a cloud for ever — 
America, passing through a great trouble, which 
it needed, and which will do it good — there is 
no aristocracy. Tlidte is none in any of our co- 
lonics. These tilings affect us, reluctant though 
we may be to admit it. The old aristocracy of 
tlie Faubourg St. Germain and of our*own May- 
fair will ultimately disappear from the world as 
tjie swords have disappeared from the sides 
of its members, and the powder from their 
ailcs de pigeon. No man with an eye for the 
picturesque and the poeticaUcan do oilier 
than regret this, even while jTe acknowledges 
that it must be. Somewhere on the border-land 
of France there i^ an old castle standing, wiiere 
everything is kept as it was in the old feudal 
tiinc, and all tile old usages carefully pre- 


served. Antiquarians and travellers go to the 
place, and revel in what they find there, while 
the other ancient buildings of the time show 
in mere mins, that hint at, rfftber than pro- 
claim, their former splendour. Just so I can 
fancy, ages hence, the men and women of 
an advanced period pointing out some old and 
deerepid personage as the last descendant of 
an ancient house, or describing the haMts of 
some family, living retired from the world, 
and keeping up all the customs of the aris- 
tocratic times, and even calling each other by 
their titles. • 

For the rest, this is a perfccUy safe prophesy 
to make, seeing that its accomplishment will re- 
quire some four or five hundred years. In the 
tmeau time, I suppose it would be a fair question 
to ask on what such a prediction as this is 
founaed. First^f all then, and principally, on 
the fact mentioned just now, that those countries 
which most fairly represent progress, those 
countries where all sorts sf new fashions, to use 
a &,iniliar phrase, are set, this element is want- 
ing. Then, again, the tendency of the a^e is 
towards the abandonment of what is irrational 
and useless, and the adoption of what is reason- 
able and useful. For instance, I should imagine 
that the time cannot be very far distant when 
the barrister will find that he can transact busi- 
ness just as well without a mass of horsehair on 
the top of his head as with it, and that the 
aid of two oblong pieces of cambric tied on 
underncsth his chin may safely be dispensed 
with. The bishops have already rid of 
their wigs — ^there is one irrational tning gone 
from them, and perhaps a few more may. be 

It is difficult to enlarge the glance so as to 
tdee in more objects than the few in our imme- 
diate neighbourhood. Because the aristocratic 
element is just now very much " up” in England, 
and the democratic cause, in consequence of 
what is go^^on in America, very much “ down,” 
many rush to the conclusion— regardless of the 
History of the Past, and the light which such 
history throws on the distant Future — that these 
two elements occupy finally and for ever the 
places which they just qpw hold. Things look well 
for the aristocratic cffusc at this particular mo- 
ment, and ill fa;4hat of democracy. At no time, 
probably* in Ihe history of the bravest and most 
servile people under the sun, has there been se^n 
a more slavish worship of the titled classes than 
is to be seen *going on day after day at this 
j[)resent. time, ^>The public — ^at least a portion 
^f it— iazes with the vitreous eye of an almost 
senile infatuation on the coroneted panels of the 
carriages in the Ring, and the interest-— most 
natur^ and becoming — which was excited by 
that royal wedding— already described in these 
pages as a most beautiful and impressive thing— 
IS in some danger of degenerating into an 
idolatry of two young people humuiating to 
witness, and, one would imaj^ine, painful to re- 
ceive. In this country we invite the titled 
classes to be insolent, and it is a noble tes- 
timony to their •ense“ and virtue that the in- 
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vitation is not accepted far more freely, than 
it is. 

In this nation, however, Reform, thougli a 
plant of slow growth, does^ ou the whole, advance 
steadily. That in all things there should be a 
tendency to rise, to improve, to progress, seems 
to be one of the first and most certain of the laws 
I of nature. From the time, far back in a past so 
remote that thought cannot reach it, when our 
globe, separated from the chaotic mass, was 
subjected to the first of those preliminary 
processes whose action was ultiinatelv to fit it 
to be the theatre on which man should play his 
part, lias not this law of Impeovement been 
operating always As each of those changes, 
of which the mad of science speaks with a con- 
fidence which has something of the sublime 
about it — as each of those changes added to this 
mighty ball some element th^t brought L one 
degree nearer to be a fit dwelling-place for man, 
or withdrew from it some quality which forbade 
his existence, was not each era an improvement 
on the last ? As the terrible and lonely mass got 
at length to that stage when the lower forms of 
vegetable and animal life might exist upon it, 
as these gave way and were replaced by higher 
and more completely developed forms of both, 
was there not still improvement on improve- 
ment? And when at last Man appeared, to 
whom dominion over all was given, did the 
imnrovemcnt cease then ? How many — ^liow few 
ratiicr— are the centuries that have elapsed since 
here where we live, on English soil, there dwelt 
a race of savages, removed — how much— above 
the chimpanzee or the Gorilla ? How few 
centuries it has taken to improve that poor 
organism into the man of this our own day, the 
creature of reason, the conqueror of himself, 
in whose life the senses play so small a part, and 
in whom the moral and the intellectual qualities 
are so powerfully developed. Socially, it is 
more than ever, now, the tendency of men to rise. 
The specimen man of the day — ifiii a creature 
of Utopia, but such an one as reiSly exists — 
will rise almost infallibly if he do his duty. And 
he, risen high above the position in which he 
was born, will so educate hris son as that he 
niiiy be fitted to occupy the grade next above 
that to which the father chas attaiced. This is 
one way in which men rise, another and a 
more important way (because applying .to thou- 
sands more of created beings) is that rise which 
elevates men, not by lifting them out of a class 
! in which they originally found 'themselves, but 
by elevating that class itself gfnerally, refining 
its habits, and improving its social ^ositioi^ 
There is the rise of the journeyman lo be a 
foreman and at last a master, and there is 
the rise of the journeymen as a class, through 
improvements brought into their mode of life. 
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and a general consequent elevation in its 1 
tone. ‘ I 

Much has been done. Misery ciiougli, and ; 
sin enough, and degradation enough, exist among 
us. Heaven knows. Those who live and move j 
only in the brightest portions of our town, and | 
whose coachmen would not know the way to i 
Tottenham-court-road, know nothing of wliat 
goes on among the masses” who really populate 
this small edition of the world which we call 
London. The misery of the more densely popu- 
lated districts of the town has been often de- 
scribed in print, and so ha^ the semi-starvation 
of that poor half-formed spindle-shanked feeble 
race, the agricultural population, properly so 
called. Nor have the sufferings of the people 
of the manufacturing districts been left unre- 
corded. Yet for them all there is hone ; there ' 
is hope for them, and hope* for tlicir pos- 
terity. How many attempts were made a 
hundred yfears ago, to improve the residences 
of the poorer classes ? How many experi- 
ments were made in building lodging-houses 
for. them ? How many cstiiblislimciits were , 
opened with the object of supplying the work- 
ing man with the best possible nourishment ! 
at the lowest possible price ? People com- j 
plain that navigators and labouring men can- 
not keep from drinking and fighting. And | 
this is true enough and sad enough, but ! 
let us never forget that a hundred years ago ' 
gentlemen were in the same condition. It I 
is because changes are brought about ’’slowly ; 
and gradually; because they are not wrought ! 
suddenly and miFaculously, but simply, and by | 
the employment of means; that thc.y do not ; 
strike us as much as they miglit. Wc do not j 
note the means as they arise. Wlio knows : 
what share the Chancellor of the Exchequer j 
may have had in advancing the interest of na- 
tional education when he took the tax off 
papqy? Who knows what an incentive the 
penny newspaper may prove to solf-cducatioii, 
or how llie man wlio cannot read it may 
long to be like his next-door neighbour, who 1 
can P 

And this tendency in all things to rise and ; 
to improve, A%liich of us can say where it will I 
end ? Shall man go on improving, until ages I 
I hcpcc he becomes developed into a superior 
being ; or is the world, whose highest inha- 
bitant once was a jelly-fish, now populated with 
the most glorious oeings which shall ever tread 
its surface ? 
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VEET HARD CASE . 

BY THE AUinOft OP “ SEVER TOO LATE . . KBHO." 

CHAPTER XVII. ^ 

" On deck for your lives cried D^d, jfbr- 
getting in that awful moment he was not the 
captain; and drove them all up, [Robai'ts in- 
cluded, and caught hold of Mrs. Beresford and 
rreddv at their cabin door and half carried thenf 
with mm. Just as they got on deck the third 
wave, a high one, struck the ship and lifted 
her bodily up, canted her round, nnd dashed her 
down again some yards to leewai'd, throwing i 
them down on the hard and streaming deck. I 

At this' tremendous shock the ship seemed a 
live thing shrieking and wailing, as well as 
quivering with the blow. 

But one voice dissented loudly from the ge- 
neral dismay. “ All right, men,” caied Dodd, firm 
and trumpet-like. “ She is broadside on ndw. 
Captain Kobarts, look alive, sir ! Speak to the 
men ! don’t go to sleep !” 

llobarts was in a lethargy of fear, ^t this 
appeal he started into a fury of eplmmeral 
courage :? “ Stick to the ship,” he yeUpd ; “ there 
is no danger if you stick to the ship,” and with 
this snatched a life buoy, and hu|;fed himi^lf 
into the sea. 

Dodd caught up the trumpet that fell from ^ 
his hand, and roared “ 1 command this ship. 
Officers come round me I Men to your quarters ! i 
Gome, bear a liand here, and fire a gun ! That 
, will show us where we are, and leffihe iWich- 
men know.” 

The carronade was fired, and its momentary 
flash revealed that the ship was iishorc in a 
little bay ; the land abeam was low and. some 
eighty yards off ; .but there was something black 
and rugged nearer the ship’s stern. 

Tjieir situation was awful. To windward ' 
huge black waves rose like tremendous ruins, 
and came rolling, fringed with devouring fire ; 
and^ each wave^. as it charged them, chrled 
up*to an incredible height and dashed down 
^‘on the doomed, ship— solid to crush, liquid 
‘'to dr6wn-->-witk a ponderous stroke that made 
the poor souls stagger;' and sw a sheet of 
water sp^ over her that pm fell to lee- 
ward, and only part^anie down on deck, fore- 
taste Pf a. watery 4eath; and each of these 
fearful blows ^drove the groaningi trembling. 


vessel farther on' the sand, burpullg her along 
as if she had been but a skiff, {r . 

Now it was men showed their inner selves. 

Seeing Death so near on one hand, and a 
chance of escape on the other, seven men proved 
unable to resist the two great passions of Fear 
qnd H^e on a scale so gigantic, and side by 
side. Bayliss, a midshipman, and five sailors, 
,stole the only available boat find lowered her. 

She was swamped in a moment. 

Many of the crew got to the rum, and ^tnpified 
themselves to their aestruction. 

Others rallied round their old captain, and re- 
covered their, native courage at tne brave and 
hopeful bearing he wore over a heart fall of 
angnislu He worked like a horse, encouraging, 
commatting, doing : he loaded a carronade with 
11b. of powder, and a coil of rope, with an 
iron bar att;j|ched to a cable, and shot the rope 
and bar ashore. , 

A gun was now fired from the guard-house, 
whose light Hobarts had taken for a ship. But^ 
no light being shown any nearer on the coast, 
and tne shm expected every minute to go to 
pieces, Dodd asked if any one would try to swim 
ashore with a line, made fast to a hawser on 
board. 

A sailor offered to go if any other man would 
risk his life algqg with him. Instantly Folla- 
love stripped^nd Vespasian nesit. 

“ Two IS enough on such a desperate errand,” 
said Dodd, with a groan. 

But now emulatioiv’^as up, and neither Briton, 
Yankee, nor negro, would give way : a line was 
made fast to, the sailor^ waist, and he w^as 
lowered to leewarch his venturesome rivals fol- 
lowed. T^ sea swallowed those three heroes 
like crumb*s ; and small was the hope of life for 
them. 

The three heroes, being first rate swimmers 
and divers, and going with the tide, soon neared 
tht shore yi the ship’s lee quarter ; but a sight 
of it was^ough: lo attempt to land on 
rock with such a sea bn, was to get their skulls . 
smashed like eggshells in a moment. They had 
to coast it, looking out for a soft place. 

They found one; and tried to laud; but so 
irresistible was the suction of the retiring wave, 
that, whenever they got foot on the sand and 
tried to lun, they were wrenched out to sea 
again, and pounded black and blue and breath- 
less by the curling breaker they met coming in. 

After a score of v^n efforts, the negro, throw- 
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ing himself on his back, went in with a high 
wave, and, on toucliing the sand, turned, dug all 
his ten claws into it, clenched his teeth, and 
scrambled like a cat at a wall: having more 
power in his toes than the Europeans, and 
luckily getting one hand on a firm stone, bis 
prodigious strength just enabled him to stick fast 
j while the wave went back ; and then, seizing 
the inoment, he tore himself ashore, but bleed- 
ing and bruised all over, and with a tooth 
actually broken by clenching in the cony ulsive 
struggle. 

He found some natives dancing about in 
violenir^ 7 |tation witli a rope, but afraid to go in 
and help ; and no wonder, not being sea- 
gulls. By aie light of their lanterns he saw 
Eullalove washing in and out like a log. He 
seized one end of the rope, dashed in and graobed 
his friend, and they were hauled ashorertogether, 
botli breathless, aud Eullalove speechless. 

The negro looked round for the sailor, l^jit 
could not see him. Soon, however, there was a 
cry from some ni6re natives about fifty yards off, 
and lanterns held up ; away he dashed with the^ 
rope, just in time to sec Jack make a last gall^t ' 
attempt to land. It ended in his being fl ung , up 
like a straw into the air on the very crest of a 
wave fiftceu feet high, and out to sea with his 
t arms whirling, and a death shriek which was 
I echoed by every woman within hemng. 

! Ill dashed Vespasian with the Upe, and 
j gripped the drowning man’s long hair with his 
1 teeth : then jerked the rope, and tjiey were both 
pulled ashore with infinite difficulty. The good- 
natured Frenchmen gave them all three lots of 
vivats and brandy and pats on the back : and 
carried the line for them to a flagstaff on the 
rocks nearer the stem of the ship. 

I The ship began to show the first signs of 
I breaking up : hammered to death by the sea, 

1 she discharged the oakum from her opening 

I scams, and her decks began gape and grin 

i fore and aft. Corpses of drunken tailors drowned 
between decks now floated up amidships, and 
washed and rolled about among the survivors* 
feet. These, seeing no hc^e, went about making 
up all quarrels, and shaking hands in token of a 
Christian end. Onc'’or two cai|je to Dodd with 
their hands out. 

" Avast, ye lubbers !” smd he, anjgrily ; do 
you think 1 have time for nonsense ? Folksel 
ahoy! axes, and cut away the weather shrouds !*’ 

It was done : the foremast went by the board 
directly, and fell to leeward : a few blows of the ^ 
axe from Dodd’s own hand'seut tbj mainiilwt i 
after it. 

I The Agra rose a streak ; and the next wave 
, j carried her a little farther in shore. 

: And now the man in charge of the hawser 

: , rc^xnted with joy tliat there was a strain on it. 
i I those on board a hope of life. 

I Dodd bustled and had the hawser carefully paid 
' out by two men, while he himself ^icured the 
other end in tlio mizen top : he had left that 
• i mast standing on purpose, 
i; ^here was no fog here; but great heavy 


black clouds flying about with amazing swiftness 
extinguished the moon at intervals : at others 
she gTiuiinered through a dull mist in which she 
was veiled, and gave the poor souls on tlie Agra 
a dim peep of the frail and narrow bridge they 
must pass to live. A thing like a black snake 
went down from the mizen top, bellying towards 
the yawning sea, and soon lost to sight : it was 
seen rising again among some lanterns on the 
rock ashore: but what became of it in the 
middle ? The darkness seemed to cut it in two ; 
the sea to swallow it. Yet, to get from a ship 
going to pieces under them, the sailors pre- 
cipitated themselvgs eagerly on that black thread 
bellying to the sea and flickering in the w'ind. 
They went down it, one after another, and 
anxious eyes straining after them saw them no 
more but this was seen, that scarce one in 
three emerged into the lights ashore. 

Then Dodd got an axe, and stood in the top, 
aqd threatened to brain the first man who 
attempted to go on the rope. 

“We must make it taut first,’* said he; 

“ bear a hand liere with a tackle.** 

Even while this was being done, tlie other rope, 
wliose end he had fired ashore, was seen moving 
to windward. The natives, it seems, had found 
it, half buried in sand. 

Dodd unlashcd the end from the bulwarks 
and carried it into the top, and made it fast : and 
sooU there were two black snakes dipping shore- 
wards and waving in the air side by side. 

The sailors scrambled for a place, • aud some 
of them w;ere lost by their own rashness. 
Kenealy waikjd coolly : and went by himsedf. 

^ Finally, Dodd was left in the shi[) with Mr. 
Sharpe and the women, and little Murphy, and 
^■mgolam, whom llobarts had liberated to show 
his contempt of Dodd. 

He now advised Mrs. Beresford to be lashed 
to Sharpeiand himself, and venture the passage ; 
but she screamed and clung to him, and said, “I 
dare not, qji I dare not,** 

“Then 1 must lash you to a spar,” said he, 

“ for she can’t last niucli longer.” He ordered 
Sharpe ashore. * Sharpe shook hands with him ; 
and went on the rope with tears in his eyes. 

Dodd went hard to work, lashed Mrs. Beres- 
foi^i to a pibce of broken water-butt : filled Fred’s 
pockets with corks and sewed them up : (you 
never caught Dodd without a needle; only, 
unlike the women’s, it was always kept threadedi.) 
Mrs. Beresford threw her arms round his neck 
and kissed him wildly :< a way women have in 
mortal peril : it is but their homage to courage. 

“ AJl right I” said Dodd, interpreting it as "an 
appeal^ to his protection, aud affecting cheerfhl- 
ness : “ we’ll get ashore together on the poop 
awning, or somehow ; never you fear. I’d^give 
a thousand pounds to know when high.w-ater is.” 

At this moment, with a report like a cannon, 
the lower decks burst fore and aft : another 
still louder,\'nd the Agra’s back broke. She 
parted amidsuips with a fearful yawn, and the 
waves went toppling and j^rling clean through 

At this appalling sound aud siglit, the few 
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creatures left on the poop cowered screaming 
and clinging at Dodd’s knees, and fought for a 
bit of him. 

Yes, as a flood brings incongruous animals to- 
gether on some little isle, in brotherhood of fear 
— creatures who never met before without one 
eating the other ; and there they cuddle — so the 
thief Eamgolam clung to the man he had tried 
to rob ; the Hindoo Ayah and the English maid 
hustled their mistress, the haughty Mrs. Beres- 
ford, and were h^tled W her, for a bit of this 
human pillar, andftittle Murphy and Fred Bercs- 
ford wriggled in at him where they could : and 
the poor goat crepf intc^ the quivering mass 
trembling like an aspen, and not a butt left 
cither in his head or his heart. Dodd stood in 
the middle .of these tremblers, a. rock of man- 
• hood : and when fie was silent and they heard 
only the voice of tlie waves, they despaired : and, 
whenever he spoke, they started at the astound- 
ing calmness of his voice, and word%: aiyi life, 
sounded possible. 

“ Come,” said he, ** this won’t do any longer. 
All hands into the mizen top 1” 

He helped them all up, and stood on the fat- 
lines himself: and, if you will believe me, the 
poor goat wailed like a child below. He found 
in tliat new terror and anguish a voice goat was 
never dieard to speak in before. But they had 
to leave him on deck: no help for it. Dodd 
advised Mrs. Beresford once more to attempt 
the rope : she decliued. I dare not ! I dare 
not !” She cried, but she begged Dodd hard to 
go ou it and save himself. 

It was a strong temptation » he clutched the 
treasure in his bosom ; and one sob burst *from 
the strong man. 

That sob was but the tax paid by Nature ; for 
Pride, Humanity, and Manliood stooi staunch 
in spite of it. ” No, no, I can’t,” said he : ” 1 
mustn’t. Don’t tempt me to leavp you in this 
plight, and be a cur ! Live or die, 1 must he 
the last man on her. Here’s somjpthing casing 
out to us, the Lord in Heaven be praised 1” 

A bright light was seen moving down the 
black line that held them t« the snore ; it de- 
scended slowly within a foot of the billows, and 
ligliiing them up showed their fearful proximity 
to the rope in mid passage : they%ad wa&’';ed oif 
many a poor fellow at that part. 

Look at that ! Tliank Heaven you did Jk>t 
try it !” said Dodd to Mrs. Beresford. 

At this moment a higher wave than usual 
swallowed up the light : there was a loud cry 
of dismay from the shore, and a wail of despair 
Yrom the ship. 

▼ Ko ! not lost after all I The light emerged : 
and mounted, and mounted towards fcffe ship. 

It came near, and showed the black shiny body 
01 Vespasian with very little on but mhandker- 
^ chief and a lantern, the former round his waist, 

' and the latter lashed to his b^k: he arrived 
with a “Yah! yah!” and sh^ed his white 
teeth in a grin. ^ 

Mrs. Beresford/clutched his shoulder, and 
whimpered, ” Ohf Mr. Black !” 

**lss. Missy, dis child bring good news, 

^ 

Cap’n! Massah Fullalove,86&d you his congra* 
tulations, and the oomplb^ents of the season; 
and take the liberty to ^serve the tide am turn 
in twenty minutes.” 

The good news thus quaintly announced, 
caused an outburst of joy from Dodd, and, 
sailor-like, he insisted on all hands joining in a 
cheer. The shore re-echoed it directly. And 
this encouraged the forlorn band still more ; to 
hear other hearts beating for them so near. 
Even the intervening waves could not quite 
annul the sustaining power of sympathy. 

At this moment came the first faint streaks of 
welcome dawn, and revealed their siiMtion more 
fully. 

The vessel lay on the edgelof a sand-bank. 

She was clean- in two, the stern lying somewhat 
nigher than the stem. The sea rolled through 
her aviidships six feet broad, frightful to look 
at ; and made a ctean breach over her forward, 
all except the bowsprit, to the end of which 
three poor sailors were now discovered to be 
clinging. The afterpart of the poop was out of 
water, and in a corner of it the gpat crouched 
like a rabbit: four dead bodies washed about 
beneath the party trembling in the mizen top, 
and one had got jammed in the wheel, face 
uppermost, and glared up at them, gazing terror- 
stricken down. 

No sign of the tide turning yet : and much 
reason to fear it would turn too late. for them, 
and the poor fellows shivering on the bowsprit. 

These |pars were well founded. 

A huge sea rolled in, and turned the forepart 
of the vessel half over, buried the bowsprit, and 
washed the men off into the breakers. 

Mrs. Beresford sank down, aud prayed, hold- 
ing Vespasian by the knee. 

Fortunately, as in that vessel wrecked long 
sync on Melita, ” the hind part of the ship stuck 
fast and remained immovable.” 

But for how long ? 

Each wavq^now struck the ship’s weather 
quarter wit# a sound like a cannon fired in a 
church, and sent tlie water clean iulo the mizen 
top. It hit them like strokes of a whip. They 
were drenched to Ihe skin, chilled to the bone, 
and frozen to the heart with fear. Tliey made 
acquaintance that hour with Death, Ay, Death 
itself has no oitternes^ that forlorn cluster did 
not feel:, only tifb insensibility that ends that 
bitteriie^ was wanting. 

Now the sea, you must know, was literally 
strewed with things cut of the Agra; mjists, 
rigging, furniture, tca-clicsts, bundles of canes, 
•liairs, tobies: but, of all this jetsom, Dodd’s 
eye had^een lor. some little time fixed on one 
object ; a Jive sailor drifting ashore on a great 
wooden case : it struck him after a while that 
the man made very little way ; and at last seemed 
to go up and down in one place. By-and-by he 
saw him nearer and nearer, and recognised him. 

It was oue of the three washed off' the bow- 
sprit. 1 

He cried joyfully: “The tide has turned! 
here’s Thompson coming out to sea.” 

Then there eniwed a dialogue, incredible to 
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landsmen^ between these two sailors, the captain 
of the ship and the captain of the foretop; one 
perched on a stationary fraement of tliat y^sel, 
the other drifting on a pianoforte ; and both bawl* 
ing at one another across the jaws of death, f. 

“ Thompson ahoy 1” 

«Hal.Ior 

“Whither bound?” v 

“ Going out with the tide, and be d^-^d to 
me.” 

“ What, can’t ye swim ?” 

” Like a brass figure-head. It’s all over with 

I poor Jack, sir.” 

“ All Don’t tell me ! Look out now 

as you drift lisJer our stem, and we’ll lower you 
the four-inch liVser.” ‘ 

“ Lord bless you, sir ; do, pray !*’ cried 
Tlionipson, losing his recklessness with the 
chance of life. ® 

By this time the shore waS black with people, 
and a boat was brought down to the, beach, out, 
to attempt to launc^ it was to be sucked out to, 
j sea. ’ ■ . ' 

Atprcseii;' all eyes were fixed on Thompson 

I I drifting to destruction. 

Dodd cut the four-inch hawser, and Vespasian, 
on deck, lowered it with a line, so that Thomp- 
son presently drifted right athwart it: “All 
right, sir!” said he, grasping it: and amidst 
thundering acclamations was drawn to land full 
of salt water and all but insensible. The piano 
landed at Dunkirk, three weeks later. 

In the bustle of this ^od and sn^art action, 
the tide retired perceptibly. 

By-and-by the sea struck lower and with less 
weight. 

At nine r.M. Dodd took his little party down 
on deck again, being now the safest place ; for 
the mast might go. 

It was a sad scene : the deck was now dry, 
and the dead bodies lay quiet round them, with 
glassy eyes: and, grotesquely horrible, the. long 
hair of two or three was stiff ciystallisca 

with the saltpetre in the ship. ® . 

Mrs. Beresford clung to Vespasian : she held 
his bare black shoulder with one white and 
jewelled hand, and his wr'st with the other, 
tiglit. “ Oh, Mr, Black,” said she, “ hpw brave 
you arc! It is incredible. W^hy you came 
back ! I must feel a brave .jjian with both mv 
bauds, or I shall die. Your skin is niop and soft 
too. I shall never outlive this dreadful day.” 

And, now that the water was too low to wash 
them off the hawser, several of the ship’s com- 
pany came back to the ship to help the women 
! down. • 

By noon t he Agra’s deck was thirty feet from 
the sand. The rescued ones wanted to break 
their legs and necks : but Dodd would hot permit 
even that. He superintended the whole man-' 
ceuvre, and lowered, first the dead, then the 
living, not omitting the poor goat, who was 
motionless and limp with fjright. 

When they were all safe on the sard, Dodd 
stood alone upon the poop a minute, cheered by 
all the sailors, French ondEnglish, ashore : then 
slid down a rope and rejoinqa his companions. 

t * 

To their infinite surprise, the undaunted one 
was found to be. snivelling. 

"Oh dear, what is the matter?” said Mrs. 
Beresford, tenderly. 

" The poor Agra, ma’am ! She was such a 
beautiful sea-boat : and just look at her now 1 
NjBver sail again: never! never! She was a 
little crank in beating, I can’t deny it : but how 
she did fly with the wind abaft. She sank a 
pirate in the straits, and weathered a hurricane 
off the Mauritius ; and afte^ll for a lubber to 
go and lay her bones ashore iK a fair wind : poor 
dear beauty.” . . 

He maundered thivi, ana kept turning back to 
look at the wieck, till he happened to lay his 
hand on his breast. He stopped in the middle 
of his ridiculous lament, wpre a look of self- 
reproach, and cast bis eyes upward in heartfelt ^ 
gratitude. i 

The companions of so many adventures dis- ; 
perspd. r 

A hospitable mayoress entertained Mrs. Beres- < 
ford ana suite : and she took to her bed ; for 
s^e fell ‘seriously ill as soon as ever she could 
do it with impunity. 

Colonel Kenealy went off to Paris : “ I’ll gain 
that any way by being wrecked,” said lie. 

If there do a lover of quadrupeds here, let ! 
him know that Billy’s weakness proved his 
strength. . Being brandied by a good-natured 
French sailor, he winked his eye ; being brandied 
greatly he staggered up ; and butted his bene- 
factor, like a man. " ’ 

.Fullalove had dry clothes and a blazing (ire 
ready for Dodd at a little rude auberge: he 
sat 'over it and dried a few bank notes he had 
loose about him, and examined his greater trea- 
sure, his children’s. The pocket-book was mucli 
stained,, but no harm whatever done to the con- | 
tents. ! 

In the Dpdst of this employment the shadow 
of an enormous head was projected right upon 
his ‘’treasure.,. 

Turning with a start he saw a face at tlie ! 
window ; one of those vile mugs which arc found i 
to perfection amoifgst the canaille of the Frendi 
nation; bloated, blear-eyed, grizzly, and wild- ! 
beast-like. The ugly thing, on being con- | 
fronffod, passISd slowly out Of the sun, and Dodd | 
thought no more of it. 

^The owner of this sinister visage was Andr6 
Thibout, of whom it might be said, like face 
like life ; for be was one of those ill omened 
creatui-es, wbo feed upon the misfortunes of 
their kind, and stand on shore in foul weather 
ho]piDg the worst, instead of praying for tlm 
best ; bnefly, a wrecker. He and bis comradlf 
Jacques Moinard, bad heard the Agra’s gun 
fired, and come down to batten on tbe wreqjc : 
but lo !<^ at tbe turn of tbe tide, there were 
gendarmes and soldiers lining the beach; and 
the Bayonet irterposed between Theft and Mis- 
fortune. SoViow tbe desperate pair were 
prowling about like hungry, baffled wolves, 
curses on their lips, and rjro at their hearts. 

Dodd was extremely anxious to get to Bark- 
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ington before the news of the wreck ;- for other- 
wise he knew his wife and children* would 
suffer a year’s agony in a single day* . The 
only chance he saw was to get to Bomogne 
in time to catch the Nancy sailing packet; 
for it was her day. But then Boiuogne was 
eight leagues distant, and there was no public 
conveyance going, lullalove^ entering heartily 
into his fecungs, was gone to look for horses 
to hire, aided by the British ConsuL The black 
hero was up-stairs clearing out with a 'pin two 
holes that had fallen into decay for want of use. 
Those holes were in hjs ears. 

And now, worn out by anxiety and hard work, 
Dodd began to hod in his chair by the fire. 

He had not been long asleep wiieu the hideous 
face of Thibout resyppeared at the window, and 
•watched him: presently a low whistle was 
uttered outside, «nd soon the two ruffians 
entered the room, and, finding the landlady there 
as well as Dodd, called for a little glas3*apiece of 
absinthe : while drinking it they cast furtive 
glances towards Dodd, and waited till she should 

f o about her business, and leave them alone w^h 
im. 

But the good woman surprised their looks, 
and knowing the character of the men; poured 
out a cup of coffee from a great metal reservoir 
by the fire, and waked Dodd without ceremony : 
“Voici votre caf6. Monsieur!” making be- 
lieve he had ordered it. 

" Merci, MadaineJ” replied he, for his wife 
had taught him a little French. 

“ One may sleep mal a propos,” muttered the 
woman in his ear. ** My man i^at the fair, and 
tlicre are people here, who are not worth *any 
great things.” 

Dodd rubbed his eyes and saw those two foul 
faces at the end of the kitchen : for sucl# it was, 
though called salle a manger.' ” Humph 1” said 
he ; and instinctively buttoned his toat. ' 

At that Thibout touched Moinard’s h^ee 
under the table. 

Fullalove came in soon after, to say he had 
got two horses, and they would be here in a 
quarter of an hour. * 

“Well, but Vespasian, how is he to go?” 
inquired Dodd. ' ^ 

“ Oti, we’U send him on ahead, and theif' ride 
and tie.” 

“ No, no,” said Dodd, “I’ll go ahead. That 
will shake me up. 1 think I should tumble off 
a horse ; Pm so ‘dead sleepy.” 

Accordingly he staited to walk on the road 
to Boulogne. 

He had not been gone three minui^s when 
Moinard sauntered out. 

jdoinard had not been gone two minutes when 
Thibout strolled out. t 

' Moinardkept Dodd in sight, and Thibout kept 
Moinard. . ^ 

The horses were brought soon after ; but un- 
fortunately the paiy^id not start immediately ; 
though, had they known it, every moment was 
precious. They wasted time in argument. Yes- 


I pasian had come dp^ mtb a diamond ringdn 
one ear, and a rilby in the Other. Fullalove saw 
this retrograde step, and aaid grimly : “ Have 
you washed but.half your face, or—is this a re- 
turn to savagery P” 

Vespasian wore an air of offended dignity: 
“ No, sar, these yar decorations come off a lady 
ob i cibilisation : Missy Beresford donated em 
me. Says she, ‘Massah Black*— yah! yali! 
She always nicknomnates dis child Massa Black 
I —‘while I was praying Goramiglity for self and 
pickaninny, 1 seen you out of onq corner of my 
eye admirationing my rings ; den jus^ou take 
em,’ says datar aristocracy: ‘for JlfRni’t admi- 
rationise em none ; I’ve been shgfwrecked.’ So 
I. took 'em wid incredible condescension; and 
d%t ar beautiful lady says to me, ‘ Oh, get along 
wid your nonsense about coloured skins ! I have 
inspecAonated your conduct, Massah Black, aud 
likewise your performances on the slack rope,’ 
dsays she, ‘ in time of shipwreck : and darn me,’ 
s^s she, 'but 'you are a iqim, you are.’ 'No 
Missy,’ says I, superciliously, ' dis child am not 
a man if you please, but a coloured gemman.’ 
He added, he had put them in his ears because 
the biggest would not go on his little finger. 

Fullalove. groaned. “And, of course, the 
next thing, you’ll ring your snout like a pig, or 
a Patagonian ; there, come along, ye darn’d — 
Anomaly.” 

He was going to say “ Cuss,” but remember- 
ing his pupil’s late heroic conduct, softened it 
down to Aiomaly. 

But Vespasian always measured the force of 
words by their length or obscurity, “ Anomaly” 
cut him to the heart : he rode off in moody 
silence and dejection, asking himself sorrowfully 
what he had done that such a mountain of vitu- 
peration should fall on him. “ Anomaly 1 !” 

They cantered along in silence ; for Fallalovc 
was digesting this new trait in liis pupil ; and 
asking himself could he train it out ; or must he 
cross it out. • Jtst outside the town they met 
Captain Kollltrts walking in; he had lauded 
three miles off down the coast. “ Hallo !” said 
Fullalove. . 

“I suppose you "thought I was drowned?” 
said Robarts, spitefully ; “ but you see I’m alive 
still” • . 

Fullalove repli^: ‘.'Well, captain; tliat is 
only one ulistake more, I reckon. 

About two English miles from the town, they 
came to a long strait slope up and down, wliere 
they could see a Ibague*before them ; and there 
they cauglit sight .of David Dodd’s tall figure 
rlbuntin^he opposite rise. 


rlbuntin^he opposite rise. 

Behind him at some little distance were two 
men going the same way, but on the grass by 
the roadside, whereas David was on the middle 
%f the road; 

“ He walks well for Jacky Tar I” said Fulla- 
love. 

“ Iss sar,” said Vespasian, sulkily ; “ but dis 
* analog^ link he not walk so fast as those two 
behind him, cos they catch him up.” 

Now Vespasian bad hardly uttered these 
words, when a thij^ occurred, so sudden aud 
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that the speaker’s eyes prQtrude4 and 
he was dumbfoundea a mement ; the next arloud.^ 
cry burst from both him and his ceinpahipn at 
once ; and they lashed thejr horses to the ^lop 
and weiit tearing down the hili in a fnry of rage 
and apprehension. 

Mr. FullaloTC was righti I think: a sailor is: 
seldom a smart' walker; but Dodd was a 
cricketer, you, know, as well : he swung along 
at a good pace, and in high spirits. He haq 
lost nothing but a few clothes, and a ouadrant,* 
and a chr^ometer ; it was a cheap wreck to him, 
and a 3 oyfui^;>ne : for peril past is present de- 
light. He ha^ saved his life ; and what he 
valued more, his children’s money. Never was 
that dear companion of his perils so precious lb 
him as now. One might almost fancy tl^at; by 
some strange sympatiiy,\he felt the immediate 
happiness of his daughter depended on it. 
Many in my day believe that human minds cpi 
thus comtnanicate,v overleaping material dis- 
tances. Not knou^g I can’t say. However, 
no such solution is really needed here. All the 
members of an united and loving family feel 
together, and work together — without specific 
concert — though hemispheres lie between : it 
is one of the beautiful traits of true family affec- 
tion:' now the Dodds, father, mother, sisteir, 
brotlier, were more one in heart and love than 
any other family I ever saw : woe to them if 
tb^ had not. 

David, then, walked towards Boii'fogne that 
afternoon a happy man. Already he tasted by 
anticipation the warm caresses of his wife and 
children, and saw himself seated at the hearth, 
with those beloved ones clustering close round 
him. How would he tell them Its adventures — 
Its dangers from pirates — Its loss at sea — Its 
recovery — Its wreck — Its coming ashore dry as 
a bone : and conclude hj taking It out of . his 
bosom, and dropping It in his wife’s lap with 
cheer boys cheer ! * ^ 

Trudging on in this deliglitful revene, his ear 
detected a pit pat at some distance behind him : 
he looked round with very slight curiosity, and 
saw two men cpniing up: '’even in tiiat hasty 
glance he reco^ised ^he, foul fape of Andrd 
Thibout : a face not to te forgotten in a day. I 
don’t know how it was, b\it hv.^saw in^a moment 
that face was after him to rob* him': and he 
naturally enough concluded It was their object. 

And he was without,, a weapon; and they 
were doubtless armed. Indeed, Thibout was 
swinging a heavy cudgel. « 

Pour Dodd’s mind went into a wbi!^ and bis 
body into a cold sweat. In sucli moments men, 
live a year. To gain a little time he walked 
swiftly on, pretending not to have noticed themn 
but oh his eyes roved wildly to each side of tW 
road for a chance of escape. He daw none. To 
his right was a precipitous rock ; to his left a 
profound ravine with a torrent below, .and the 
sides scantily clotlied with fir-trees aiid*’busljes : 
he was, in Fact, near the top of a long rising 
ground called “ Je mauvais cote,” on account of a 
murder committed there twoS,andred years ago. 



up high and showing fight in every inch. 

; The men were upon him. His change of 
attitude was so sudden and fterj that they re- 
coiled a step. But it was only tor a moment : 

M id gone too far to retreat ; they divided, 
ibout attacked him on his left with up- 
lifted cudgel; and Mbinard oh his rigbt with a 
long glittering knife: th^ latter, to guard his 
head from the stones whipped off his hat and 
held it before his head : but Dodd was what is 
called “ left handed “ ambidexter” would be 
nearer tlfb mark ; he carved rand wrote with his 
right hand, heaved weights and fiung cricket^ 
balls with his left. He stepped forward, fiung 
the stone in Thibout’s face with perfect pre- 
cision, ant that bitter impetus a good thrower 
lends .at the moment of delivery ; and almost at 
the same moment shot out his right hand and 
carjght Moinard by the throat. Siiarper and 
fiercer collision was never seen than of these 
three. 

Thiboui’s face crashed ; bis blood squirted all 
round the stone ; and eight yards off lay that 
assailant on his back. 

Moinard was ^ more fortunate: he got two 
inches of his knife into Dodd’s left shoulder, at 
the very moment Dodd caught him in his right 
hand vice. And now one vengeful hana of iron 
grasped him felly by the throat ; another seized 
his knife arm and twisted it back like a child’s : 
he kicked and struggled furiously : but in half 
a minute the mighty English arm, and iron fingers, 
held the limp body of Jacques Moinard, with its 
knees knocking, temples bursting, throat relaxed, 
eyes protruding, and livid tongue lolling down 
to his chin f a few seconds more, and with the 
sanvs stalwart arm that kept his relaxed and 
sinking body^from falling, Dodd gave him one 
fierce vvhirl round to the edge of the road, then 
put a fcfot to his npddie, and spumed his carcase 
with amazing force and fury down the precipice* 
Crunch, crunch ! it plunged from tree to tree, 
from bush to bush, and at last rolled into a thick 
bram ole and there stuck in the form of a crescent. 
B$)t Dodd bad no sooner sent him headlong by 


Meantime^ ullaloye and Vespasian were gallop- 
ing down the opposite hill to bis rescue. 

Unfortunately, Andrd Thibout was not dead j 
nor even mortally wounded. He was struck on 
' e nosennd mouth: that no^ was flat for t^e 
est of his life, an4 half bia front ^eeth were 
battered out of their sockets : but he fell, not 
from the brain ^ing stunned, but the body driven 
to earth by thevmere physical force of so mo- 
mentous a blow : knocked down like a ninepin. 
He how sat up bewildered, IhKp found himself in 
a pool of blood, his own. He had little sensa- 
tion of pain; but he put his hand to his face and 
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fouBd scarce a trace of kis features and his hand 
canie away gory. He groaned. 

Rising to his feet, ne saw Dodd sitting at 
some distance : his first impulse was to dy from 
so terrible an antagonist :> but, as he made' for 
the ravine, he observed that Dodd was in a help- 
less condition : wounded perhaps by Moinaid.. 
And where was Moinard P ^ •* 

Nothing visible of him, but his knife: that 
lay glittering in the road, , i 

Thibout, with anxious/eye turned towards; 
Dodd, kneeled to pick it up : and in the act a 
drop of his own blood ^ell oattie dust beside it. 
He snarled like a wounded iiger ; spat out half 
a dozen teeth: and crept on tiptoe to )ps safe 
revenge. ' 

Awake from yourjethargy, or you ar<f a dead] 
%ian! V 

No. Thibout goHo4iim unperceived, and the 
knife glittered over his head; | 

At this moment the air. seemed to^l with { 
clattering hoofs and voices, and a pistobshot 
rang. Dodd heard and started, and so saw bis 
pent. He put up his left hand to parry the biow^ 
out feebly. Luckily for him ahibout^s e^es 
were now turned another way, and glaring with 
stupid terror out of his mutilated visage : a 
gigantic, mounted, fiend, with black face and 
white gleaming, rolling, eyes, was coming at him 
like tile wind, uttering horrid howls ; Thibout 
launched himself at the precipice with a shriek 
of dismay, and w'eut rolling after his comrade : 
but, ere.nc had gone ten yards, he fell across a 
young larch-tree, and hung balanced. Up came 
the foaming horses : h’ullalove demounted has- 
tily and fired three deliberate shots dowu*at 
Thibout from his revolver. He rolled off, and 
never stopped again till he splashed into the 
torrent, and lay there staining it witfe blood 
from his battered face, and perforated shoulder. 

Vespasian jumped off, and with* glistening 
eyes administered some good brandy to Do(}(i. 
He, unconscious of his wound, a«sligfat one, 
relieved their anxiety by assuring them some- 
what faintly he was not hurt, but that, ever 
since that **tap on the hea(f’ he got in the 
Straits of Gaspar, any angry excitement told on 
him, made his head swim, and his temples seem 
to swell from the inside. . . "V 

** 1 should have come ojf second, best but for 
you, my dear friends. Shake bands over it, do r 
Ob, Lord bless you I Lord bless you both ! ^ 
for you, Vespasian, I dp think you are my guafr- 
dian angel. Why this m the second time yoa’ve 
saved It. ^ No it isn’t : for it’s the third.’^ 

No w you git along, Massa Oap’n,” stud Ves- 
pasian. ^ You bery good .mati> ridicaloi^ good 
man : and dis child arn’t no gardening angel at 
all he ar a darned Ahatoby^ (with such a look 
,of otiended dignity at f ullalove). • 

; After examining the field of baUle; and com- 
paring notes, they mounted Do^ on Vespa- 
sian’s horse, and walked quiet^ fill Dodd’s 
head got belter ; and then they cantered on 
three abreast, VespU^^n in the middle .with 
one sinewy hand dn each horse’s inane; and 
such was his n^usculur power that he often re- 


lieved ills feet by 2iffjikg;^]umdell-;Cleab into the 
air : and the rest of the time his but touched 
the ground: and he sailed iikeau ostrich : and 
grinned and chattered like a 'moiikey. 

Sad^'tid; relate, Sicither Thibout nor Moinard 
was ended. The guillotine stood ou its rights. 
Meantime, what was left of them crawled Vek 
to the. town stiff and sore; and supped together 
— ^Moinard on liquids only— and vowed revenge > 
on all wrecked people. 

The three reached jBoulogne in time for the 
Nancy, and put Dodd on board : the pair de- 
cided to go. to tlie Yankee Paradise— ^is. 

They parted with regret and ten^^ifljnike old 
tried friends; and Vespasian told pMd, with the 
tears in his eyes, that, though he was in point of 
fact only a darned Anemone, he felt like a co- 
loured Qemman, at parting from his dear old 
captain.* ^ 

The master of the^ Nancy knew Dodd well, 
and gave him a nice cot to sleep in. He 
tumbled in with a bad hq^dacbe, and quite 
worn out ; and never woke for fifteen hours. 

And when he did wake he was safe at Bark- 
ingtoiL^ 

: lie and It landed on the quay. He made for 
homew 

On the way, he passed Hardie’s Bank ; a firm 
synonymous m his mind with the Bank of Eng- 
land. 

A thrill of joy went through him. Now It 
was safe. When he first sewed If on in China, 
It seemed lecure nowhere except on his own 
person. But, since then, the manifold perils by 
sea and land It had encountered througli being 
on him, bad caused a strong reaction in liis mind 
on that point. He longeu to see It safe out of 
his own hands, and in good custody. 

He made for Hardie’s door with a joyful 
rush, waved his cap over his head in triumph, 
and entered the Bank with It. 

Ah! ' 



DE. FaIjSTUS, set TO MUSIC. 

Ix was said here, not long ago, with re- 
ference to Sbakespe&re’s heroes and .. heroines, 
that some aipong them \Kho hhve proved the 
;mpst tempting* to artiste have been the least 
‘mimageable |is spbj^s for music. — Hamlet can- 
not be presented in opera without one-half of the 
heart of his myste^ being plucked out, and the 
.other moiety drtuneil of many among the mingling 
drops which gave to its blood so peculiar a 
oofeor. Th<^re is a' distant relation to Hamlet — 
his owU cousin Eaustus— insomuch as aspiration 
and yearning are kinsfolk to deep, disturbing, 
irresolute melancholy— who is well-nigh as inac- 
cessible' as Hamlet for every musician’s purpose ; 
yet who is for ever and ev^ taken as a theme for 
chords and chorals, and. in illustrating whose life 
and works, counterpoint has again and again 
attemptedfto work out its scientific devices, aud 
the spirit of melody to show her cunning. 

The German musical quota in this tribute to 
the sorceries of tiiejjiegeud of the Doctor and 
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tlie Devil, Las been naturally the largest ; — ^aiid 
the two first contributions to be mentioned have 
both enjoyed a certain reputation. The first, by 
Spolir, was composed in, the year 1813, on a 
melodrama even more coarse and flaring than cer- 
tain I’rench and English, travesties to be,, seeti 
of late years (in which, ncvei-theless, there has 
been some awkward attempt to keep near the 
M’eeling of . Goethe’s metaphysical drama). A 
more stupid ppcra-book is hardly in being than* 
the one Spohr contented himself with for his 
third stage essay— Almna (never represented) 
and Dosikv^eikampf having preceded Eaust.*— 
Spohr’s palls on the taste sooner than 
might have Ih^n expected from the works of a 
man showing so much individuality and s^lf- 
respect os he did. It is too highly' fimsned, 
too sugared, too mannered. And yet ihe high 
merit of his Eaust, in moreHliain one respect, is 
not to he disputed. His opern was in advance 
of its time, as treating a northern , superuatnrm 
subject. The st^wart, handsome violinist’s 
Brocken music was projected before the Wolfs 
Glen was painted by Weber.— It is odi; how- 
ever, that one in whom fantasy was so weak as 
Spohr, should so perpetually have tormented 
himself to be fantastic. JHis Brocken music 
might belong to some grassy slope at the foot of 
any Alp, with the herds and their herdfolk going 
home in the tranquil shine of evening.— What 
is good in Spohr’s Eaust are the overture — the 
opening duet between Eaust and the EviJ One, 
with the minuet to which the curtain rises the 
duet where Eaust first meets Margaret-rthe great 
air of parade for Cunigunda, a stalking prima 
donna after the old pattern ’«-thb scene with 
chorus for 'Ugo, her lover, a no less superfluous 
personage— the song for Mephistopheles, which, 
when dressed with Italian words, as “Va sbra- 
maiido,” Lablache used to sing so incomparably — 
and the great song for Eaust, ]pade no less ac* 
cepiabic to our public by the ez^ptional voice 
and impassioned execution of Herr Pischek. 
Then his Torch-dance, or Polonoise, is stately; 
but Spohr is never vulgar.* In spite, however, 
of the merit of the picc^ mentioned,— by no 
means all those that eotdd be n^ed,— in' spite 
of a rich and peculiar t&atincnt m the orchestra, ' 
the tediousness of Spohr’s I^ustriste^ heavy and 
soporific to be forgiven by this restless generation 
of ours. The opera remains on the German stage 
but without the breath t>f life^in it— ^and though 
frequently tried in Englaqd, epn when England’s 
Spohr-worship was at its hmght, and when*it 
was thought a sin to whisper a word in question 
of the absolute perfection of all or any German 
music, as a whole it has bpen this, country 
barely endured with respect. 

The second musical illustration adverted to — 
by Prince Antony Radzivili,one of the many dis- 
tinguished amateurs to whom Poland .has given 
birth,— an ample gracing of the first part of 
Goethe’s Eaust,— to ^ the extent of five-and- 
twenty pieces of music— enjoys a select rather 
than a general reputation, hk/ing long been kept 


within the walls of the once famed Singing Aca- 
demy at Berlin. The -music is sincerely praised 
by those who know it, as well made, respectable 
and befitting a refined gentleman ; but it has not 
wandered wide, as great Eaust - music would 
and assuredly should have done, in Goethe’s 
kingdom. The poet himself^ who possibly had 
more desire than power to appreciate other, arts 
than his own, seems to have been only partially 
satisfied with this Badzivill music; since Eckcr- 
mann tells us that he spoke of M. Meyerbeer as 
the one living composer who, perhaps, could have 
worked out his intentionsr. A vain fancy !— Some- 
thing analogous in Situation, so far as hero and 
villain K>f the legend are concerned, has been 
iUustraj;ed by the astute Berlin composer in his 

Robert,’.’ but the mu^ic of this is too flimsy and, 
flaring to approach the depths of tlie characters, 
and the suUimity of certain of the situations of 
the, Gergian tragedy. 

A dozen years ago, it pleased M. Berlioz to take 
the play in hand. Some of his best music is in 
^is Eaust Cantata, but with it, some of his most 
eccentric extravagances. He has fairly followed 
many of the weU-kuown incidents of Goethe’s 
dramii; treating Eaust in a weak and entangled 
fashion,— giving to Mephistopheles something of 
tho sulphurous sarcasm which belongs to that 
mocking tempter; but entirely unsuccessful with 
Margaret. His opening villagers* round in this 
Cantata is pleasant— his " Song of the, Elea” is 
quaint, animated, and musically ingenious, and 
his chorus and dance of. Sylphs are full of 
beautiful fantasy ; though, owing to the writer’s 
peculiar manner of working the same, is per- 
versely shut up, where a simpler display would 
have quadrupled its value. But the demon that 
tempts this strange Eaust>composer to his mis- 
doing, inspired him with the brilliant idea of 
writing a &ibolical chorus, in Pandemonium, to 
a gibberish ^of his own devising, and to set the 
ghastly ride'bf the Doctor and his familiar with 
an absurd and headlong ugliness of vehemence, 
;0xitdoing any example of the kind that occurs 
to me in the works of any other musician, living 
or dead— Herr ’Wagner’s hideous Venus music 
in htsTannhSuser— the legend of the* haunted hill 
so deliciously told by Tieck— not forgotten. Then 
fh, this Eaust Cantata M. 'Berlioz, with the view, 
it'may be, of painting every variety of action and 
lifb, has used a wild rebel-tune of Hungary, the 
R^oezy March;— the same air which, a quarter 
of a century ago, the Austrian authorities forbade 
to be pubjyi^ed according to the transcript by M. 
Liszt, \^ich he played in his salad days witli such 
an inciting spirit. Dangerous as the March may 
be, when exploding among those fiery folk,«the 
MagyaAiobles and gentry— on its being stripped, 
of association there is not much to recommend * 
it beyond its parked rhythm. Eor this reason, 
possibly, it have been picked out by M. 
Berlioz as a contrast' to his own vaguely per- 
plexed themes and measui^s.. 

Dr. Liszt, too, has bethought him of the subject, 
and has given birth to a Eaust Symphony, wherein 


the characters in Goethp’s play are disposed in 
the' canonical namber bi ssinphonio movements. 
How is it that men so shrewd in ^peroeption, so 
brilliant in wit, so deep in appreciation of ppetry 
as he, can so entirely forget that a cloud can be 
but a cloud, or that, if the cloud be proved to be a 
whale or an ouzel, such feat can be done but to the 
satisfaction of a Polonius bow coispt, a^n 
and again, to confound association with indica- 
tion? My readers have heard of a dear, .con- 
fused geutlewomai^ . whom . the early spring 
reminded of roast pig^ and have laughed at her 
strange combination of. sense with sentiment; 
but Mrs. Nickleby was as logical as . jrour| 
Transcendcntalist who shall describe murder by 
three trombones, a^d infidolity by unitdd violas ; 
• and by diminished sevenths” sug^st (not ac- 
company the detail of) that hope long deferred 
which maketh tlie heart sick. The old painters, 
it is true, ticketed virtues and ^anrtities 
with certain colours ; but the ear-superstitions 
of Music are at once more arbitrary, and limited 
to boot. A harp, it may be conceded, is seraphic 
— a drum suggests assault and battery— but that 
violins should be allotted to-picturiiig the world, 
and flutes to offer the colours of the flesh, and 
bassoons to show forth the abominations of the 
Devil, may be thought somewhat unfair and final. 
Moreover, all this coarse alphabet-work pre- 
cludes everything like the possibility of light, 
dcmi-tinA*— of expressing inconsistency— and all 
that makes and marks character.— -In truth, 
there is no telling Clarissa ITarlowc’s story 
in a symphony — no painting tliat superb jfros- 
pcct over the plain from the upper town 
of Bergamo by aid of the best score wliicli 
sucli skilled painters in music as W^ber or 
Mendelssohn can produce. Yet, Dr. Liszt has 
essayed something of the kind, and «frith meagre 
qualifications, beyond those of aspiration and 
poetical enthusiasm. The gift of •melody was 
not dropped into his cradle, and it may be some 
imperfect consciousness of this fact that has urged 
one so resolute to fascinate, to bonquer, and to iA- 
flucDcemen, as he is— so habituated from infancy 
to splendid munificence and arrogp|Lt .triumph— 
to the distuvbhig yet brilliant career of a meteor 
—to force Music into 'tasks for which the, art ^ 
altogether unfitted. His is .the mala^ of our 
time— hut every being touched by it is thereby 
weakened : whether the same be a giant or a man 
of low stature. • 

Wherefore a second part should have been 
added to Faust in Goethe’s old age (let it have 
been ever so long in projection), and what that 
part distinctly means, are to some heretical per- 
soifS puzzles only in some degree cxpl^ble by 
: the intense sel^ocoupation, and |he* failing 
' powers of a great poet. Blind faith accepts such 
mysteries with a gratitude propp^oned to their 
mysticism ; and there have bccurfound poetical 
and accomplished musicians, who have not 
. shrunk from attempting to apply th6 clearest of 
arts to the illustration of that which Goethe 
himself did not profess to set forth as clear. ^ One 


of these, Mr. H. H. , Pierson, though by birth 
English, in training add taste ^^lighly German, 
has expended— why not at' oncp wasted P— 
much good, if mcompleto ideiy on this obscure 
and semi^olwtic prc^uction- Euphorion, The 
Mothers, the Gray Women, the Lemiires, are all 
in his score. The selection of a subject is a 
warrant for the manner of its treatment by a sin- 
cere man ; and^our clever countryman— for Mr. 
Pierson is indisputably clever, and more— has 
yielded to the speU, and has produced something 
which stands vexatiously in the midw^ betwixt 
dream and reality ; escaping from tJiSone to the 
other with an adroitness which betoken pro- 
found meditation and subtle inception— but 
viiich, on the other hand, may bo oidy a device to 
conceal want of that snstainihg pow’er and stu- 
dious ifatience suclyus are indispensable to the ex- 
pression of every inspiration less br.ef thanafew 
•verses — a few bars — a few grand forms sketched 
on the canvas. Mr. Pierson’s«econd part of Faust 
has been presented in a German theatre or two 
without much success or effect. It is not possible 
to consider the music without a wonder, in which 
regret has its share— regret over honest per- 
versity and mistake. No idler would undertake 
such a task. No Titan could carry it througli 
adequately. . Wlmt can be more sorrowful than 
the productions and resulting disappointments 
of wasted sincerity in effort ? 

Anotherj^xampla of this turns up in too pro- 
minent a form— Faust music being the subject— 
to be here passed by. Next to Mr. Pierson’s 
setting of the second part of Goethe’s Mystery, 
must be named the great Cantata by Robert Schu- 
mann;— the posthumous work of an incomplete 
man, disinterred, smd put forward by the German 
enthusiasts of the day, who have resolved, like 
Dr. Caius, that no honest man shall come into 
their closet who, haying arranged our Shake- 
speare (one ScMller of theirs did so), cannot 
endiiirO the si^t we are approaching of a French- 
man having successfully done into universal 
music” this great drama of theirs. A.t the time 
present, Schumann fis ' their German greatest 
dan; paraded as the continuer olf Beethoven, 
as the dcepen%r of tee •conventional Mendels- 
sohn (can. ficklcnev go beyond. this epithet?); 
as a poet pftrtially accepted during his lifetime, 
and therefore to be immoderately deified now 
he is gone. . What if all this feuding and prov- 
ing and protesting should merely indicate infi- 
d^ty to uny truths as truths established— to 
any. idols as past mortal power to pull down? 
What if the game be really not worth the candle ? 
What if Schumann be a third-rate artist, proved 
as such by his perversity, obscurity, and resolution 
to present platitude in. pl^ of fresh invention ? 
He was an honest man, without question : but a 
manwhomistook— teroughbtitawholcbusybfam. 
life— bcw|lderment for inspiration, and there- 
fore, wc conceive, without the arrogance of pro- 
phecy— for in Art prophecy is apt to become arro- 
gant— that his musi^ay not outlast tlie passions 
and the fashions of This our time of antagonism. 
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ALL THE YEAE ROraD. 




oertam of Goethe** very word5 md lines.— The 
frenchman' has given to the music of ^Margaret a 
purity, a passion, a despair^ a repentance, and a 
triumph, not to be over-estimate. The mono- 
logues of Eaust in his study and in her garden 
—the death scene of Valentine, the tremendous 
final encounter of Good and Evil in the dungeon- 
have too few parallels in music of modern time, 
and recal uo older model. Neither do the 
choruses of the revellers at the fair (with its ad- 
mirable waltz), nor of the soldiers returning home 
(the last among thc^most stirring of marches ever 
written), nor the grave, judicial, awcistrikiug 
“ Dies irae’* in the chuired), before the threatenings 
of which the betrayed girl, heavy with the secret 
of her shame, cowers in helpless awd and bitter 
agony. Being thoroughly origmal, M. Gounod has 
had to pay the Jrico of entry into a world where 
people prefer being reminded to su^rised ; 
but that his opera is iU Eaiiat opera^ one whidh 
will make it dilficult for any musician to come to 
approach the subject, is an assertion which fw 
open-minded persons will be found to dispute. 
Those who follow the fashion, knowing little on 
their own behalf, have the amplest *excuse for 
admiration, in a popularity as rapid as it has 
been brilliant. 


, / THE STORY OE GOVERNOR WALL. 

\ ' I 

Now, when the public eye looks out wistfully j 
to India, and broods over t^e sad tale of the , 
unhappy sergeant who was persecuted unto his 
death— chafing at delay, and growling oiit a half i 
suspicion of unfair play, and authority sheltered 
by other authority — it may not be unprodtable 
to see how sternly an almost similaf case was 
dealt with some sixty years sinoe^ 

There was a certain Wall, who came of a good 
Dublin family; Who was connoted with«Lord 
Seaforth” apd the Irish hobilitv In various direc- 
tions. He had, been sent into the armj> and had 

of Lord Clive and others, ^le dutinguished him- 
self at different periods, found his way to the 
Havannah, was promoted therefor matk^d gal- 
lantry, and finally is discovered at the Islana of 
Guree about the year 1782, in the capacity of 
one of those rough-and-ready rulers who were 
at that time so useful to the- Company tliat em- 
ployed them, and perhaps so necessary in deal- 
ing with the half-savage tribes of the country. 
He bad with him a knot of Irish officers ; one 
Captain Lacy, Captain O’Shallaghan, a name of 
a very pronounced nationalityj and s8me more. 
Uuder ^eir command welte some black soldiers, 
dbout three hundred in tuisiber, whoJiad lately 
been showing signs of. discontent, in rmerence to 
arrears of pay. In fact, one morning, a party of 
them, headed by one Arrastrow, came to the 
governor, by way of deputatiAi, to ask for n 
settlement of their claims, certainly in a re- 
specttul fashion,.aifil even without their arms. 

A proceeding which, however harmless under 
other circumstances, might be coimidered as 


highly significant the special incidents 

of that isolation aiuI' repiQt^ess from home, 
which was doubly; distant ip those days of what 
Dr- Johnson called ^'tardv Iteomotion.** The 
governor's version, given mhg afterwards, was, 
that the. men .wero insoleint, tha>t there was a 
desperate spirit of insubbrdinatibn abroad, that 
prisoners had been released from confinement, 
and a bayonet actually lield to his breast. 

The morning passed by. But, as soon as 
dinner was over, the blacks were paraded, and 
the officers cslleA together. Captain Lacy abd 
the officer with the outspeaking mWfonal name. 
A gun-carriage was ordered fo^ard, and Arm- 
strong directed to stand fortiT from the ranks. 
^He was instantly seized, tied up, and a gang of 
blacks told off to execute the puhisliment. A 
heai|y piece of rope was found— the professional 
having been mii^id — and upwards of 
eight hundred lashes indicted on the spot, the 
blacks relieving each other in the odious duty 
after spells of five-and-tfirenty lashes. It was 
sworn that the governor took special interest in 
the blows being dealt heavily, and called out 

often to them, “Lay on, ^ou black or 1*11 

lay on you myself ! Cut him to the heart ! Cut 
his liver out P* and other coarse encouragement. 
A doctor stood by, but never interfered. The 
I luckless Armstrong begged hm-d for mercy, but 
1 was not “taken down** until the eight hun- 
dredth stroke. He was then removed to hos- 
pital, gradually sank, and died, as miglit be ex- 
pected mer so terrible a punishment, in a day 
or two. There was no question but that his 
death came of that severe infliction. 

It was long before the news drifted over to 
England. The good old Indiaman, taking some 
ten or twelve months to flounder across the 
waters, would have borne the news slowly. And 
.then mysterious rumours of the soldier flogged 
to death by his commander— coloured, too, by 
the far-off^ Indian tints which then deepened 
curiously /very incident, whether of good or 
evil — began to be. whispered. Governor Wall 
was, however, employed busily else\^here. But 
Captain Lacy andjCaptain ShaOaghah came, and 
no doubt told the story. 

, Then can^ Mr. Burke, andM^ Sheridan, and 
the famous Hastingf ’ Impeachment, and the 
public was birred upw^histories of awful 


atrocitift, and nabobs and English satraps fat- 
tened on blood and plunder. And in this favour- 
able temperament thew name of Governor Wall 


was bwng .called out. But Governor Wall was 
f)ow lying ill of ibver, and could not return. At 
last actually twenty years rolled away since the 
soldier was flogged to death, and it might rea- 
sonably be thought the whole incident would 
have been forgotten, when suddenly, in the year 
eighteen fiimdred and, two. Governor Wall 
turned up in London, gave himself up, and de- 
manded trial. No doid^t he merely wanted a 
tecimicil olearing^pf Ids name; just as officers who 
are pretty well conscious of innocence, demand 
courts-martial with loud pertinacity. . Every- 
thing was in his favour, and he might reusou- 
abiy look for an acquittal. ^ 



wtfere the savage girls-pl^t flowers, aiiii the sa- 
vage boys carve cocoa-nut shells, a.nd the grim 
bliiid idols muse in their shadv grov^es to ex- 
actly the same purpose as the priests and 
chiefs. And possibly the parrots don’t know, 
possibly tliey do, that the noble savage is a 
wearisome impostor wherever he is, and nas five 
hundred thousand volumes of indifferent , thyme, 
and no reason, to answer for. 

Shadwell church! Pleasant whispers of there 
being a fresher air down the river than down by 
the Docks, go pursuing cme Mother, pkjfiilly, 
in and out of the opluin^ in its spire. Gigantic 
in the basin just beyond^the churchy Ibopis my 
Emigrant Ship: her name, the Amaaon. Her 
figure-head is not^tfudigurca as those Jseauteous 
founders of the race of strong-milled women 
are fabled to ha^se been, for the boilVenience of 
drawing the bow; but 1 sympathise with the 
carver; . t , 

A flattering carver who made it his cate 

To carve busts as they oughtto hfH not as they were. 

My Emigrant Ship lies broadsidc-on to the wifarf. 
Two great gangways made of spars and planks 
connect lier with the wharf; and up and down 
these gangways, perpetually crowding to and 
fro and in and out, like ants, are the Emigrants 
who are going to sail in iriy Emigrant Ship. 
Some with cabbages, some with loaves of 
bread, some with cheese and butter, some with 
milk %iid beer, some with boxes beds and 
bundles, some with babies— -nearly all with chil- 
dren — ^nearly all with bran-new tin cans for their 
daily allowauce of water, uncomfortably sug- 
gestive of a tin flavour in the drink. To and fro, 
up and down, aboard and ashore, swarming 
here and there and everywhere, my Emigrants. 
A.nd still as the Dock-Gate swings upon its 
hinges, cabs appear, and carts ^pear,.and vans 
appear, bringing more of my Emigrants, with 
more cabbages, more loaves, nqpre chees6 and 
butter, more milk and beer, more boxes beds 
and bundles, more tin cans, and on those ship- 
ping investments accumulated cosapound interest 
of children. 




the great cabin, and find it in tle usualVcondi- 
tion of a Cabin at that pahs. Perspiring lands- 
men, with loose papers, and with pens and Ink- 
stands, pervade it ; ^d the general appearance of 
things is as if the late Mr. Auiason's funmral faad 
just come home fron^ the cemetery, and the dis- 
consolate Mrs. Amazon’s trustees found the 
affairs in great disorder, and were. looking higli 
and low for the will. I jgo out, on the. nOOp-demc, 
for air, and surveying tne emi^ants on, the deck * 
Ijelow (ifideed thw are crowded all albont me, 
up there too), find indre penSf and i^stands in 
action, and more and interminable com- 
plication respecting kcpoui;d:e wit^ individuals for 
tin cans and what not. But ndibody; is in an ill 
temper, nobody is the worse for drink, nob(^y 
swears an oath or.uses a coarse word, nobody 
appears depressed, nobody is weeping, and down 
upon, the deck in every comeE; where it is pos- 
siofo to find a few spare feet to kneel, crouch, 


I or lie in, people, in: cve^ry hnte|iiable attitude 
for writing,«are writ^g Iett€fra»‘ - 

Now, i have seen emigrattfr ships before this 
day in Jdne. Aud these people ii];p so strikingly 
diffeitent: firpm all other people :in like circum^ 
stances \irlip.m 1 have ever seen^ that^ I wonder 
aloud; \^at wmU a stranger suppose these 
emigrants to be I” . 

Tne vigilant bright face of the weather- 
browned captain >f the Amazon is at my shoul- 
der, and he says, ■■ What; indeed I The^most of 
these oameab^Eudyesterdfiwevening. They came 
from various parts of England' in sumll parties 
that had never seen one another.before. Yet they 
had not been a couple of houios on board, when 
|hey established their own police, made their own 
regulations, and set their own watches at all the 
hatclmrays. Before nine o’clock the ship was as 
orderly and as qmet as a man-of-war.” > 

1 looked about me again, and saw the letter- 
writing going on With the most curious com- 
posure. Perfectly abstraefed in the midst of the 
crowd'; while great casks wore svdnging aloft, 
and being lowered into the hold; while hot 
agents were hurrying up and down, adjnstinff 
the interminable accidents; wliile two hundred 
strangers were searching everywhere for two 
hundred other strangers, and were asking ques- 
tions about them of two hundred more; wliile the 
children played up and down all the steps, and 
in and out among all the people’s legs, and were 
beheld, ^ the general dismay, toppling over all 
the dangerous places; the letter-writers wrote 
on calmly. On the starboard side of the ship, 
a grizzled man dictated a Ipng letter to an- 
other grizzled man in an immense fur cap : 
which letter was of so profound a quality, that it 
became necessary for the amanuei^is at intervals 
to take off his fur cap in both his bands, for the 
ventilation of his brain, and stare at him who 
dictated, as a man of many mysteries who was 
worth loo^ng at. On the larboard side, a 
•woman hap. t!Overed a belaying -pin with a 
I white cloth, to make a neat desk of it, and was 
sitting on a little box, writing with the delibera- 
tion of a bookkemer. Down upon her breast 
on the planks of the deck at this woman’s feet, 
with her hqpd diving in under a beam of the 
bulwarks on that si®, as an eligible place of 
refuge fqr her shifet of p s p w y mna t and pretty 
girl wrdte for .a good hour (she fainted at last ), 
only rising to the surface occasionally for a djp 
of ink. Alongvde t!^ boat, close to me on the 
poop-dedc, another girl, a fresh well-grown 
ouuti^glrl, was writing another letter on the 




same boat was filled trith a choir who sang glees 
fuid catches for a long time, one of the smgers, 
a girl, sang her part mechanically all the v^ile, 
and wrote a letter in the bottom of the boat 
while doing so. 

" A fiitranger would be puzzled to guess the 
r^ht ^me for these peoplQi Mr. Vucommer- 
cial,” says the captain. 

’’Indeed he would.” 

’•If you hadn’t Jenown, could you ever have 
supposed P”^ , 


• ■ ■,;■ ; ; AIX;^3:gife^rEAiti^O0^;' 

-. i'fi Hotr conM 1 1 1 •boold baw widihiylifere UaooioixBciu. are a yetj ftne eet of, I 

ill ibeir degree, tbepic* and flDwer,o£ Eag?aod.’? people you bare brought to^ther here. , ■ ' . I 

ti'So ehonld I," aars tii^ r»ptain.;«' ' .’ •• Moekos Ageh.!. xes, sir, they are a , 

, .>Howm8nyaretWyP v.v . .v -r , i t 

Eight hundred in round numbers ” ;> > iXIscoMMBECUi. flooking about), indeeji, I 

I went betweeh-d^ks, where the famyie^ ifeinfc it: would ^he Eight bun- 

with children swaged ia- the dark, where uuttj> dred people to^tlier anywhere else, and find so 
voidable confusiop had been caused by the laht mfieh beauty and so much strength and capacity 
arrivals, and whew^ the confusion was increased for work amimg them. 

by tl\e little prepa^iions for dinner that were Moumok Agent (not looking about, but look- | 
going oa in eaclv group. A few women here ing'steadily at Uncommercial). I think so. — We 
and there, had. got ^ost, and were laughi^ at sent out about a thousaud more, jes’day, from 
itrf and asking their way to their own people, or Idverpool. s* 

out on deck again. A few of the poor children . Uncqmkebcial. You are not going with 
were crying; bi:^ otherwise the universal cheer? these emigrants ? 

fulness was amazing. “TIfe sliall shake' down Mormon Agent. No, sir. T remain. ^ ^ 

by to-morrow.” “We shdl come all right in a • Uncommebcial. But yoa«have been in the ^ 
day or so.” We shall have more light a^sea^” Mormon Territory ? t ' " 

Such phrases 1 heard everywhere, as 1 groped Mormon Agent. Yes ; ■I'^left Utah about 
my way among chests and barrels and beams Cbree years ago. 

and unstowed cargo and ring-bolts and Emi- * UircOMkERCXAL. It is Surprising to me that 
grants, down to the lower deck, and thence these people are all so cheery, Sind make so little 
up to the light of day again and tomy former of the immense distance before them, 
station. Mormon Agent. Well, you see ; many of ’em 

Surely, > an extraordinary people in** their have friends out at Utah, and many of ’em look 
power of self-abstraction! All the former letter^ forward to meeting friends on the way. 
writers were still writing calmly, and many Uncommercial. On the way? 
more letter-writers had broken out in my Mormon Agent. This way'tis. This ship 
absence. A boy wUh a bag of books in his lands ’em in New York City. . Then they go on 
hand and a slate under liia arm, emerged from by rail right away beyond St. Louis, to that 
below, concentrated himself, in my neighbour- part of the Banka of the Missouri where they 
hood (espying a convenient skylight for his strike the Plains. . There, waggons from,the set- 
purpose), and went to work at a suiR as if he tlemeht meet ’eip to bear ’em company on their 
were stone deaf. A father and mother and jjoumey ’Orbss-rtwelve hundred miles about, 
several young children, on the main deck below Industrious people who come out to the scttle- 
me, had formed a family circle close to the foot tnent soon get waggons of their own, and so the 
of the crowded restless gangway, where the friends of some of these will come down in their 
children made a nest for themselves in a coil of own waggons to meet ’em. They look forward 
rope, and the father and mother, she suckling to that, greatly. 

the youn^^t, discussed familv affairs as peace- Uncommercial. On their long journey across 
ably as if they were in perfect retirement. I the Desert, db you arm them? 
think the most noticeable characteristic in the . Mormon Agent. Mostly you would find 
eight hundred as a mass, was thei^ exemption they have armb of some kind or another already 
from hurry. with them. Such as had not arms we should 

Eiglit hundred what ? ** Geese, villain P” arm a(nY)S8 theJPiaiGs, for the general protection 
Eight hundred Mormons.^ I, Uncommercial and defence^ " ’ ; . 

Traveller for the firm of Human Interest, Bro- ' Ungomxebcial. Will these waggons bring 
thers, had come aboard this Emigrant Ship to down ^y produce tp the Missouri P 
see what Eight hundred LattPr-Day Saints : were Mormon Agent. broke 

like, and (to t#le rput and over- oi^v, we’ve taken to groWing cotton, and they’ll 

throw of all my expeotatloi^) like wnNt I now likely bring down ebtton to 1m exchanged for 
describe with scrupulous exactneiss.^^^^^ ^ V, machinery* We want machinery, j^o we 
The Mormon Agent wjio hs^ been active in have .taken to growing indigo, which is a fine 
getting theih togeujier, and in makings the don-, commodity fpr profit. It^has been found that 
tract with my friends .. the owfters gf^tke- sliig the.i^dlimd^ the farther side of the Great 
to take them as far as New York on their.way > Salt Lake suits Veil for raising indigo, 
to the Great Salt Lake, w|s pokiibed out to me. rUNCOieMERcUL. I am told that these people 

A compactly-made handsome Van in black, li- are principally ;from the South 

thcr shoit, with rich-brown hair and beard, and of England P ' • 

clear bright eyes. From his speech, T rivordd, Mpi^N Agent. And from Waka. That’s 
set him down as American. Probably, a man traew 

who had “knocked about the world” pretty : UiNdoMMER(^t. Do you get many Scotch? 
much. A man with a frank open manner, and ' h . HorMon AgInt. Not many, 
unshri^mg look ; < witha^ a man of grem quickr^ Uncommercial. HighUiudera, for ihsiance P 
nesR ' ^t%e]iave he Vas wholly ignorant of my ^ Mormon Agent. No,* iiot Miglilandera. 
UncomBierci^ indivldualitvjandctmsexiue^^^ They ain’t interested eao^gh m uDdVersal bro- 
my imifiense .Uncoxamercial importance. therhood nod peace and .gd6d wilL 
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’ Doctor taps Mr. Dibble on the cjebrow with 

his foreBttger, and away they go. ' , _ 

1n3?£Ctor (taking ticket again). An^statia, 

Weedle. * ■ y ; . , . 

Anastatia (a pretty girl, in a bn^nt Gan-, 
baldi, this morning elected by universal suffrage 
the Beauty of the Ship). Tliat is me, sir. 

^ Ins PECTOB. Going alone, A nastAtia f 

Anastatia ( shaking. lier curls). I am with 
Mrs. Jobsohi but rve got separated for the 
moment, 

Instectok. Oh ! You are with the Jobsons P 
Quite rights That’ll do, Miss lYeedle. Don’t 
lose your ticket. 

Away slic goes^and joins the Jobsons who are 
waiting for her, and stoops and kisses BrighaiP| 
Jobson—who appears to be considered too young^ 
for the purpose, by several Mormons lising, 
twenty, who are looking on. Before her exten- 
sive skirts have departed from the casks,.a deceiit 
widow stands there with four children, and so 
the roll goes. ‘ 

The faces of some of the Welsh people, among 
whom there were many old persons, were cer- 
tainly the least intelligent. Some of these emi- 
grants would have bungled sorely, but for the 
directing liand that was ahyays ready. The in- 
telligence here was unquestionably of alow order, 
and the lieads were of a poor type. Generally the 
case \vas the reverse, Therc*^ were many worn 
faces bearing traces of patient poverty spd hard 
I work, and tiiere was great steadiness qf purpose 
and much undemonstrative self-respect among 
this class. A few joung men were going singly. 
Several girls w^crc going, two or three together. 
These latter I found it very difficult to refer back, 
in my mind, to their relinquished homes and pur- 
suits. Perhaps they were more like country 
milliners, and pupil teachers rather tawdilj 
dressed, than any other classes of young women. 

, I noticed,* among many, little ornaments worn, 

I more than one pliotograph-brooch tuf the Princess 
I of Wales, and also of the late Princ^*? Consort. 

1 Some single w'omcn of from thirty to forty, 

I whom one might suppose to be embroiderers, 

I or s( raw-bonnet-makers, wer^J obviously going 
i out ill quest of husbands, as finer ladies go to 
India. That they had any distinct^^notions of a. 
plurality of husbands or ^livcs, I do not believe. 
To suppose <jhv*-.^.Aii/group^-of whoi^ the ma- 
jority of emigrants were composed, polyghmically 
possessed, would be to suppose an absurdity, 
mauifest to any one wlio« saw ^the fathers and 
j mothers. 

1 should say (I had no mean!i» of ascQvtainina 
the fact) that most familiar kinds of handicraft 
trades were represented here. Farm-labourers, 
shepherds, and the like, had their full share of 
representation, but I doubt if they prepon- 
derated, It was interesting to see how the 
leading spirit iu the. family circle never failed 
to show itself, even in tlvj simple process Of 
answering to the ninnes ,as they were^ called, 
and checking off the owners of the names. 
Sometimes, it was the father, much oftener the 
mother, sometimes a quick liUle girl second or 
I third in order of sgiioiity, tl. seemed to occur 


for the first time to somp heavy fathers, what 
large families they had; and their eyes rolled 
about, during the calling of the list, as if they 
half misdoubted some other family to have been 
smuggled, into their own. Among all the fine 
handsome children, I observed biit two with 
marks upon their necks that were probably 
^bfiilous. Out of the whole number of emi- 
grants, but one old woman was temporarily 
•set aside by the doctor, on suspicion of fever ; 
but even she afterwards obtained a clean bill of 
health. ' ^ 

Wbeu all had “passed,’band the afternoon 
began to wear on, a bldbk box became visible on 
deck, which box was’ in charge of certain per- 
sonages alpo in black, of whom only one had 
the conventional air of an ifinerant preacher. 
This box contained a supply of hymn-books, 
neatly printed and got up, published at Liver- 
pool, and ^sd in Loridon at the “ Latter-Day 
Saints^ Book Depot, 30, Florence-strcet.” Some 
copies were handsomely bound; the plainer 
were the more in request, and many were bought. 
Thtf, title ran: “Sacred Hymns and Spiritual 
Songs for the Church of Jesus Christ of Lai ter- 
Day Saints.” The Preface, dated Manchester, 
ISiO, ran thus “The Saints in this country 
have been very desirous for a Hymn Book 
adapted to their faith and worship, that they 
might sing the truth with an understanding 
heart, and express their praise joy and gratitude 
in songs adapted to tlie New and Everlasting 
Covenant. In accordance with their wishc.s, we 
have selected the following :volumc, which we 
hope •will prove acceptablo until a greater 
variety canbe added. With sentiments of high coii- 
siderationand esteem, we subscribe ourselves your 
brethren in the New and Everlasting Covenant, 
Brigham^ Young, Parley P. Pratt, John 
Taylor.” Fpm this book— by no means ex- 
planatory to myself of the New and Everlasting 
Covenant, and not at all msiking my heart an 
understanding one on the subject of that mystery 
— a hymn was sung, which did not attract any 
great amount of attention, and was supported 
by a rather select circle. But the choir in the 
boat was veiw popular and pleasant ; and there 
was tofrhave bewn a Band, only the Cornet was 
late Ml coming on board. In the course of the 
aft(;’noon, a mother appeared from .shore, in 
search of her daughter, “ who had run away with 
the Mormons.” She received every assistance 
from the Inspector, hut her daughter was not 
found to be on board. Tli& saints did not seem 
to me, particularly interested in finding her. 

Towards five o’clock, the galley became full 
of tea-kettles,‘aud an agreeable fragrance of tea 
pervaded the ship. Tiicre was no scrambling or 
jostling for the hot water, no ill humour, ^no quar"- 
|rcliing. As the Amazon was to sail with the 
I next tide, and as it would not be high water be- 
fore two o’clockvin the morning, ! left her with 
' her tea in full a4tion, and her idle Steam Tug 
lying by, deputing sieatn and smoke for the time 
, being to the Tea-kettles. 

I 1 afterwards learned that a Despatch was sent 
I home by the captain before he struck out into 
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the wide. Atlantic, highly extolling the behaviour 
of ; these Eniiffrants, 'and the perfect order and 
propriety of dl their social arrangements. What 
18 in store for 'the poor people on the sliores of 
the Great l^t X^ke, what happy delasions they 
are labouring under now, on what miserable bhna- 
ness their eyes may be opened then, I do not 
pretend to say. But 1 went on board their ship 
to bear testimony against them if they deserved 
it, as I fully believed they would; to my great 
astonishment they did not deserve it; aha my 
predispositions and tendencies must not affect 
me as an honest ifitness. I went over the 
Amazon’s side, feeling it impossible to deny that, 
so far, some remarkable jnnuence had produced 
a remarkable result^ which better known infiu- 1 
enccs have often ^nisded.* ^ * j 

THE JUD(!tE and THE BISHOP. 

AN AUTHENTIC K031AGN0LE GUftONICLB* 

I. • * • 

Imola city is old and staid ; 

Long of pedigree, light of purse ; 

Wedded to dulness for better for worse, 

And far too genteel for trade ! 

Imola lie^ at the Apennino’s foot, 

Where the broad rich plain swv^ ps out to the sen, 
Midway along the leg-seam of “ the Boot.” 

A limb wrenched free 
From the great Roman tree; 

Snatched and tugged for ; battered and bought; 
licagoered and plundered ; bandied and caught ; 
Till Julius the fierce, of the triple crown, 

Clawed at it, gripped it, and crunched it down. 

As a lawyer gobbles a fee. ^ 

Since then lives Imola, dozily ever, • 

With a very grand bridge o’er a very small river; 

Owning no lions-, solemn or gay 

Save its site on the long Flaminian Way; 

Some heavy stone shields over cavernous iporches 
With twisticumtwirlies of iron, for torches ; 

The Via Flaminia, which nobody traces ; 

Two glorified saints in two plate-glass cases ; 

Sonic grim old palaces, stern and s^rk * 

In grim old thoroughfares, narrow and dark ; 

One Arabic Codex, which nobody read? ; 

And sundry old coaches (the pishop’s is one). 

Which trundle on holidays forth in the sun, 

And look a.s if vehicles, masters and sl^^ 

Had just toddled out of the Arjp ^ 

Stay! Fd forgotten her modern claim ^ 

To worthy note on the rolls of fame. 

Imola has had two sons of name ; 


* 'After this Uncommercial Journey was printed, 
1 happened to mention the experieuee' it describes 
to Mr. Monxkton MiInes, M.P. That gentleman 
then showed me an article of his writing, in The 
Kdinhtrgh Review for January, 1862, which is 
highly remarkable for its philosophical ai«d literary 
researcl^onccrning these Latter-Day Saints. I 
fifid in icVie following sentences: The Select Com. 
mittce of the House of Commons on emigrant ships | 
for 1854 summoned the Mormon agent and pas- 
scnger.broker before it, and came to the conclusion ' 


DanmeA aa^/i^ 

Till ruddy and thtone. 

Hus the Seventh P. . 

(Of course 1 don*t mean by tbbie tetters to tax him 
■' as'.-‘ ’ ■ ’ 

Any thing meaner than, Fontifex MaximnsOf; 

And John Mastai, his present Beatitude;! . - 
Her other hope (a most promising child,: 

But a trifle, folks tell us, too simple and mild), 

Was Bishop there twenty winters syne, 

Just then retnrhed ^ih a Southern latitude; 

An easy, cozy, smiling divine, 

Who played his billiards, and sipped his wine, 
Quavered bis mass without fear or r^roach, 

Gave his blessing, and rode in his coach 
Wlienever the day was flne.« 

He. is the hero of Our story, 

Though he’d not yet come to popedom’s glory. 


I At Imola also lived Bernard Montani, 
'Ex.Gonfalonibr ^ 

(As who should say, mayor). 

A good plain fellow, with grizzled hair, 

A dear grey eye, a bold bluff nose, 

And a beard that was bushy and grew as it chose. 
A cheerful soul as j'on’d wisli to meet ; 

Mild as the Bishop, but not so sweet, 

With twice the brains, and none of the blarney. 
Yet he had his share 
Of coil and care, 

Had Bernard Montani, Ex-Gonfalonibr ; 

For he was ex-judge of the census too 
' (What()yer such judges may have to do), 

And the Second ex with wMch he was curseJ, 

In right Roman fashion 
Of numeration, 

Gave twofold value and weight to the first, 

And touched his heart in the tenderost spot, 

For the judgeship brought cash, though the mayor- 
ship did not. 

And the young Montanis multiplied quick ; 

Their butter grew thin, though thei^read ivas 
thick ; “ 

And the Ronlhn Curia, cruel and sly, 

Which o#ed him a grudge, it best knew why. 
Watching its time with a greedy eye, 

And marking the need, cut off the supply 
From the man it hated and feared. 

F(w, to tell the cause of the sudden prostration 
honour and ease, iii^o quasi starvation, 

Which at the riot, 

Beyond all diepute, ^ 

Of Montohi’s *. . . wee’ll call it condign visitation; 
’Twos • • , that trucident bushy beard ! 


that no ships under tho provisions of the *Pas- Were scored' on tba led^rs of gendarme au( 
sengors Act’ could bo depended %pon for comfort ifiest, ' 

and security in tho same degree as those under his In capital letters ; The Mark of the Beast! 
administration. '!^he' Mormon ship is a Family And deemed an appendage as foul and outrageous 
under strong and accepted discipline, with every As Medusa’s snake head-dress, and much mure con- 
provision for comfort, decorum, and internal peace.” tagious. ^ 


9 For thqse were -he days when Italian jaw's 
Were mown with a -scythe of Draconian laws, 
Which branded the hair on men's lips and chins 
As the outcrop of each of tho deadly sius. 

Beards of all hues, and beards of all patterns, 
From sainted Loydla’s to Solon’s or Saturn’s, 
Beards of all grades, down to toft and imperial, 
As contraband samples of p^ant material, 

Were scored' on tba ledgers of gendarme and 
ifies^ 

In capital letters ; The Mark of the Beast! 
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Ay ! those were the days when beggared and 
bound, 

Italy lav in her blank despair ; 

Ankles fettered— face to the ground — 

Ashes clotting her radiant hair— 

Bared to the kiss of the despefs lip — 

Bared to the lash of the Croat’s whip! 

“ Where Is thy God ? Is he deaf or sleeping ?” 
Laughed the tormenidrs, close at her ear. 

** Slug us gay songs ! Art thou hoarse with weep- 
ing?. 

Smile us gay smiles! Art thou cold with fear?** 
And the slavp stood pale at her masters' revel ; 

Spread the choice viands and poured the wine, 
Poured her sons’ blood, and her daughters’ beauty, 
— Shuddering sick at her nameless duty — 

Into the cups of the Moloch-devil, ( 

The huge blind idol of right Divine, 

Which sat and stared in its golden shrine, ^ 

With hand on knee, and impotdht feet, 

Stolidly glued to the judgment-seat ; 

While evermore 

On the blood-stainbd floor, 

Its Flamens, apd Augurs, and men of might, 
Wrought their fierce orgle to fever height, 

*Mid clank of scourges, and shriek ef slaves, 

And hollow tramp over echoing graves; 

Hound and round, 

Pounding the ground ; 

While high overhead in cadence slow, 

The idol wagged its horrible poll 
To and fro ! To and fro ! 

Doggedly clanging the words of woe, 

In statu quo I In statu quo 1” 

0*er the monstrous Carmagnole. 

V. 

And so it was in the days 1 speak of 
That beards, and hats, and tricolored ties. 

Were thorns in Italian xulem’ eyes; 

As signs and meanings 
Of radical leaning-s. 

Which somehow their subjects had got a trick of. 
And the Awtrian eagle, motherly bird ! 

Teaching her eaglets to scratch and peck. 

Made them shrewd gaugers of look and irord. 

And fed them on blood . . . from another s neck ; I 
Showed them hard lying was wiser than fighting, | 
And proved that no good comes of reading and ! 

writing. ' 

Nay,, so far cherished their irritation 
At the joke of a “ so-callecf’^ Italian nflCion, 

That even if the factious^ looked in their pain 
To a sky just^ei^'lijria shower of rain, » ^ 

Your true-bred hirro would glower askance 
At the rainbow spanning the cloud-expanse, 

And, setting his teeth, thus f ulkily ponder : 

“ Those rascals have some understanding up yonder! 
A triculorcd signal ! No sane maiKCan douJi)t of it, ^ 
If the orange and blue were a IHtle washed out 
of it!” 

VI* .. 

Montani held, I am sorry to say, 

A perilous fidth, for that place and day. 

About liberty, justice, political crimes. 

The Council of Trent, and thq,“ drift of the times;’* 
As if blessing, not banning, came best Aom the 
altar, 

And “ Ecclesia” translated, ought not to mean halter. 
But, alas ! %vith a nestful of mouths to feed, > 

Men do etr jjn a point in the hoficstest creed. 


Montani’s poor oil-ernse ran lower an<l lower. 

As his latest-born blessing w'as just to the fore. 

So when somebody talked of appealing to Rome, 
Mistress Montani said, “ Idling at home, 

And grumbling because people wovldnH conspire, 
Was like using that oil-cruse to put out the tire! 

If be, like so many, would pocket his pride, 

And beg back his judgeship . . . What ? . . . Well I 
/mtZ he tried?” 

Thus, after ten days of storm or .so, 

.From morning to night, blow high, blow low, 
Montani made up his mind to go 
Straight off to Home; to repudiate thinking; 

To barter bis soul for mere eatmg and drinking ; 

To look upon freedom as out or men’s reach, 

And strive to keep cool if some priestly adviser, 

Or laced humble servant of Pontiff or Kaiser, ' 
Should cbapce to remark, as be twiddled his ring 
(In a jocular tone, as a very sma/i thiug), . 

Of beautiful Italy, grand in her shpme. 

That she was but “a-mere geographic^ name,” 

Or a farcical figure, of speech! 

* A * 

Our hero takes his resolve, in fine, 

I And his place, for r^ext Tuesday at half-after nine ; 

Ti en writes to a tried friend at Home, to explain 
I The cause of his coming, the how and the when, 
And to make the results of his journey more feasible, 
Entreats him to grease every wheel that is greasable; 
Sets forth to a nicety how the case stands with him, 
And winds up, by hoping he soon shall shake hands 
with him. 

Then, jots down the dons to he called upon first, 

I Packs up his trunk . . . and prepares for the worst. 
I But Mistress Montani had hoard from a cousin, 

That the case would be settled at once, by a dozen 
i Introductory words^^if the Bishop wrote ’em, 

To tbe.Cardinal Sec., the Pope’s factotum. 

So, her ghostly director, a Jesuit brother, * 

Entreated the Bishop’s chief almoner’s mother 
1*0 prefer a request, as humble as fervent. 

To Mousigif orc’s Brazilian servant. 

And on Sunday, after high mass and collation,” 
Montani (vot guessing 
I Their servile finessing), 

With\i potent feeling of disinclination, 

— His frank grey eye a trifle sadder, 

But that beard as mad as of old, or madder—- 
Stood tfite-h-tigte wi^h Monsignorb, 

Telling the rights and wrongs of his story, 

In a pleasan^room, with the windows wide, 

And a M'/xican ^rrot perched at its side, 

'Which,' riled by Montani’s beard, no doubt, 

Ilo&oa’d “ AfueraP* which means, “ Get out I” 

vn. 

The Bishop smiled and looked sleek the while 
(Lord Burleigh’s shake was a^bol to his smile I); 
And listenldg, smoothed with his lingers taper 
The whity-brown sheet of a Koniau paper, 

Which tol4 in its foreign intelligence” how 
In fear of a Garbonaro^row 
'The young - King of Naples, called a^erward^ 
Bor^^ba, 

Had lately most luckily bagged a good number 
Of dangerous character.<^, fifteen or twenty. 

In the jail of Saint Mary, sumamed “ Apparente,** 
Or Apparent '' siibst likely because *twas so plain. 
Once in, that no soul would get out on’t again. 
Quoth the Bishop ; “ Be Seated ! 

You’re shamefully treated, 

Dear sir ! and ^ oor enemies mat be defeated. 
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Such men as you have a moi^al force.^ . . • 

I knew you by name; and by sight ^ . of 

course V* 

Here be stroked his face 
With significant grace 

And his smile, as plain as a smile could convey it, 
Meant, “ Birds of a feather ... if one dared say it !*’ 
Montani bowed . . . and once again 
Tlie plausible prelate. pitched off bia strain : 

“ To Rome ? ay, surely. Your thought’s my own. 
Such men as you should be seen and known. 

If 1 can help you . . . Don’t say no t 
A letter ? . . . with pleasure 1 When do yon go ? 
Tuesday ? You’ll cal^on the minister, eh ? 

I'll write him a line without delay. , . 

Send when you please, for it. Pedro ! the door ! 
Would 1 had known of your case before ! 

Be sure, what bis ]l^inence can, he’ll do I 
Good morning! Take courage! Such men as 
youl” . . . 

Here Montani went out, half glad, half soriy ; 

But fancied he heard, through his ment^ ^urry. 

The parrot (which looked too lazy to budge) * 
Jerk out in chuckling tones, as be hung 
Pompously sucking his fat grey tongue, 

Something which might be, if said or sung, • 
The Mexican Spanish for . . . “ Fudge!” 


The Bishop hummed a Gregorian tune 
As he wrote two letters that afternoon. 

Both were enclosed in the self- same manner, 

And sealed with a Paschal Lamb and a banner. 
Both had ** Dear brother” atop of the sheet, 
BotIi«were in characters pretty and neat. 

With a superscription as neat and as pretty, 

** Ills Kminence Cardinal Sec. Bernetti.” 

Both had “ Mastal” subscribed In conclusion^ 

And both had superlatives strewn in profusion. 
He laid them both on the same bureau, 

And f)atted them smooth as he placed them so; 
And thci c you might see a dash and a ^ot, 
Whicli only one of the pair had got. 

Then, with his red^tasselled hat on hif head — 

For the time had come for his daily rumble — 

The Bishop rang for iiis lacquey, and said, * • 

** Pedro! Those letters . . . make no jumble. 
T/mi fur the post, with the dash . . . look there! 
This for Montani; and pray jaks CAnF.!” 

And Fedro, the gravest of lacqueys and men, 
(Wlio’d never fallen into a blunder til^t||mn), 

With a nose like a hawk, and an 
A lay brother once, of a convent at Goa — ^ 

While trying his utmost to give satisf^cti(V ^ 
Made one small mistake, which reversed the traA- 
action; 

Sent the letter undashed to the post, like a zany, 
And delivered the othe^ himself, to Montani! 


Lay there a fortnight, cursing his fate, 
Then fevered, and jad^^ • 

And almost light-headed. 

Scurried to Rome at a desperate rate, 
And met A itb his friend 
At the Journey’s end, 

Just inside the Popolo gate. 


Then there was a kissing, embracing, and greeting, 
Such as bearded Italians indulge in on meeting. 

The Roman welcomed his friend with a jest, 

And hailed him *^Sir Judge/’ as it seemed, without 
reason ; . • 

Which poor sad Montani thought quite out of season, 
And rather unfeeling at best! ^ 

But once the embracing and kissiflg got over, 

Ko (looking glum as a jilted lover, 

And hearing the other say, “Fortunate wight!”) 
Seemed three parts ready to sob outright ; 

And crieil abrupdy, “ What can 1 do ? 

You’ll never teach me to fawn or to sue!” 

“Dol” quoth the friend. “You insatiable fellow ! 
Your business is all but done, 4 tell you ! 

A man that's blest with such high protection 
Has but to vote for his own election. 

With a Cardinal Minister's help to \^ia it. 

His suit IS won, or the devil’s in it!” 

Montani stared — ^Montani stuttered — 

“Minister! . . . Suit!” . . . was all he uttered, 
While the other ran on, as his. tongue were buttered. 
“ Ay ! when I angled, wnih congee and smirk 
. (Just as you bade me), 

For friends that could aid me, 

I found that Bernetti was doing my work; 

Praising yolir principles up like a brother’s ; 
Painting some traits out, and sketching in others ; 
Making you look a few shades less rhapsodical 
Than your namesake the saint; you regenerate 
prodigal ! 

I thought to be sure ’tijas a marvellous thing, 

But ... we know that a she- wolf oucc suckled a 
king! 

And DOW . . . (Don’t look helpless, as though I 
spoke Greek to you I) 

Go to Benjipttjd Perhaps he’s at home. 

You’ve got t|| thank him, and he wants to speak to 
you. 

Say you've arrived but this instant at ^me.” 

“ Stop I I’ve a letter of recommendation” . . . 
^oaned poor Montani, whose strength was spent, 
per hacco! you’re sure of your station, 

^ Don't wok to find it»I* 

He’ll never mii^ it. v 
Go, if jeu’re^wise !” . . . wff^fiofiWni'went. 


The sun was enough to bake you brown, 

When the “Roman Express” drove out of tlie 
te^n, 

With its^ssengers packed ip a jingling machine, 
Very high on the springs ; of a sickly pesA^reen ; 
With three horses, a postboy who cracked - a huge 
whip, 

And rope harness enough to have rigged out a ship. 

Wearily, wearily, onwards it bw. 

The poor souls were gymy with dust to the' core, 
And some of them smoked; and most of them swore! 
But whether from weariness, sun-struke, or sorrow, 
Montani fell ill at an inn on the morrow; 


Down in the court,yard are columns and coaches, 
Up the great staircase, marbles and gold, 

^ver each^portpl^oiitani approaches, 

Throug^’kaefc high room 
With its statues and gloom, 

Rooms that seemed infinite — 

(One had a Nymph in it) 

Droops the rich door curt^n, fold upon fold. 

. In the greai'hall are prelates colloquing. 

On goes Montani,. ... a lacquey before 
Whispers his name, m he’d scarce let the rogue 

if ... ' 

Heav’nsl Monsignorc comes out to the door! . . . 
Beckons him onwaM . . . Montani, grow^i stronger, 
Stammers . . . “ The Bishop ... a stranger . , , 
excuse”! . 
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“ Nay !” bows the Minister. ** Stranger no longer! 
A friend of Mastai's! How coM I refuse ?” 

* ♦ # ♦ ♦ ♦ 

It seemed that the note the Bishop had penned, 
Which had come by the post 
In two days at most, 

Begging* Bemetti to “ save from sinking 
One of the real right way of thinking,” 

Had been sugar and cream from end to end. 
Acting on which with a will I trow, 

Bcrnctti had put his hand to the plough ; 

And before Montani, a little elate, 

Made his last bow, he was told that his fate 
Should be ^ed to his liking, and ali set straight, 
As soon as the law would allow. 


But it didn't allow for several days ; 

Nay, the cause seemed sticking in miry waya^ 

And taking a turn, which mau be defined 
As a chill of the semi-chronic kind. 

And poor Montani, who'd squandered more 
Cash than he oughts from his shallow store, 
Thought it was better to hie him home 
Than wait for success that was sure to come. 

So he left his card at the Minister's gate 
(Who'd a pain in his head, and had got np late), 
And, while he was packing his small portmanteau, 
— Which his friend the Homan would lend a hand 
to— 

Out of his best frilled shirt there fell 
A small scaled letter; he knew it welly 
With its. superscription so neat and pretty, 

His Excellence Cardinal Sec. Bernetti.” 

“ Faith!” says the friend, “ before yofi burn it, 
Open that letter — ^you can't return it ! 

A mere introductory line or so. 

Still, 1 confess I should like to know 
How those old fogies palaver each other.” 

He broke the enclosure, and read . . . 

‘ « Dear Brother ! 

** One of those rascals, of whdtn we've too many, 

A vile sans-culotte of the name of Montani, 

Once judge of the Census and Gonfalonibr ; 

—He was mainly turned out by foresight and 
care — ' * 

Has been here to consult me about the ffiair ; 

For it seems he’s intending — his cash running 
short — 

To petition— a sneak !— rfor employment at cou^t. 
He'll bring you a letter under my hand, '•v 

Bequesting you'll help him at Borne ;cfor rememh^v 
Those villains have ahjva^s sharp knives at com. 

mand, « 

And 1 live among them, from June to December. 

But 1 hardly need beg, when he calls at your pa- 
lace, ^ 

That you’ll snub him . . . exclude Lim • . . put spokes 
in his wheel ... 4, . , 

And . . . perhaps he'll do something to Writ C9I& 
steel, I 

Or promotion ... as high as the gallows ! 

We’ve got our share of these knaves . . . God mend 
’em ! 

Banting of Italy, Freedom, and Bight. 

You, who've St. Angelo, know where to send ’em. 
Verbum sapientU God bless ^ou! Goodqight!— 
Stick to * non possumus.' There oaf defenis is. 
Tours, ' 

Johann. Mastai, Epis. Imolknsis. 
P.S. By-the^by, if he hasn't appeared. 

Tell your porter, the fellow’s a Wan w^itu a bkard.” 




XIU. 

Such was the writing that met their eyes. 

The “ sans-culotte rascals” laid it down ; | 

And first they stared with a blank surprise, 

Then laughed a laugh that was not their own. 

For now they could measure the- gulf which lay 
Yawning, and black, and full in their way. . 

Now they could value the honeyed civility 
Born from the bramble of priestly hostility. ' 

Whence came the check, they could now under- 
stand ; . " 

For a clue, once caught, runs up to the hand. 

They saw that their riddle at last was read, 

By the Cardinal Minister’s pain in the head; 

And they both con^sed^ 

That the pride of the jest 
Was . . . their trusting such ropes of sand ! 

They, wjio had dreamed they could read at sight 
The crabbed cypher of priestly wiles. 

With its blac]s. for white, | 

And its wrong made right ; *' | 

To be puzzled, and pozed, and outwitted quite I 
• By a batch of prelatical smiles ! | 

So the laugh was tagged with a shrewd remorse. 
Conscience spoke up, and was heard perforce, 

And each grew sby | 

* Of the other's eye, ! 

As they locked the portmanteau and said “ Good- ; 

by;” ' . I 

Tacitly swearing never again ! 

To carry a candle in Beelzebub's train, 1 

Or, knowing the better, to pick out tlie worse. 

XIV. 

Home went Montani, much lighter of pelf, 

Bumbling along by the “ Roman Express.” 

His failure at Borne had turned out^a success, 

For he'd lost his last scudo, and won back . . . hm- \ 
tejr. 

Deeply he vowed that no lip-deep complying. 

No shuffling and quibbling, no Master-denying 
Should sully him more, 

Nor fdake bis heart sore 
With wasting its manhood in wearily trying 
To find out wJtere reticence slides into lying; 

While striking a balance 'twixt substance and form 
And^striving tq save its core sound from the worm I 
So his cheery face was as fresh as a rose. 

His beard was still bushy, and grew as it chose, | 

His grey eye was feqrless, and bluff was his nose, | 

And his laugh rang as true as of yorb ! I 

He ncvej;^,.fkulkcd into doorways now | 

Wheiutt^^Sish^p’s wheels on the pavement sounded, | 
But off his hat with ... 0 such a bow! | 
*That bis Eminence . . . looked confounded! \ 
^3 to the family ways and means; | 

Thick shoes, maccaroni, and haricot beans ; I 

He toiled for them bravely from dawn to dark, ; 
Drudging away as a banker's clerk. 

And, after hours, in his awning’s shade. 

As be sipped his glassful of lemonade I 

V With a few old chums, ! 

Forgetting his sums, 

He'd often Mlude to the blunder he'd n^e ; 

And sometimes prophesy (hirri permitting • 
Great dajO ahead, through the darkness flitting, 

When a righteous reform should unfold by degrees its 
Light to men's eyes, 

Untainted ^ spies, 

Or severe donficiliary visits ! 

XV. w j 

And when Mistress Montani did one day sneer 1 
(For the ghostly director still bad her ear) 
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“ You’ll kill tlie man !” said Pleasure, be«rin- 
mng to get angiy. “ You know what ail work and 
no play makes Jack.” 

"His name isn’t Jack, and if it were, what 
then?” retorted Duty. " Do you know what all 
play and no work makes a man, or rather what 
it leaves him ? A purposeless idiot, a shambling 
loafing idler, gaping through his day, and wasting 
other people’s precious time. Ah! if some of 
your followers, ‘votaries of pleasure,’ as they’re 
called, both male and female, had some perma-^ 
nent occupation for only a few hours of the day, 
the sin, and crime, and misery fiiat now degrade 
the world might be reduced by at least one- 
half!” 

"Don’t talk of mp followers, if you please, old 
lady !” shouted Pleasure, highly indignant. " No 
need to say that none are ‘ allowed’ in y(^r case,* 
I should think. TVith your Aiorribly stern ideas 
youkdo far more mischief than T. Ever holding 
you before tbeir eyes, men slave and slave until 
such wretched life* as is left them terminates 
at middle age ; seen through your glasses, life is 
a huge sandy desert, watered by the tears of the 
wretched pilgrims, but yielding no blade of hope, 
no flower of freshness. I hate such cant !” 

"Madam I” said Duty, with a grave courtesy, 
" your language is low. I leave you.” 

"And i leave you, you old frump !” And both 
guardian angels floated away ; Pleasure, as she 
passed, bending over me, and murmuring in my 
ear, " You’ll go to Ascot !” . . ^ 

But when 1 came in-doors and examined the 
contents of my cash-box, I found that the waters 
were very low indeed; whefi I looked on my 
desk and saw about fifteen written slips of paper 
(my great work on Logarithms) on the right- 
hand side, and about five hundred perfectly blank 
and virgin slips on 1;he left ; when I thought of 
the bills that were " coming on,” and of the bills 
that had recently passed by wi^iout having been 
" met,” I determined to stick steadJdy to my work, 
and to give np all idea of the races. In this 
state of mind I remained all night, and—shutting 
my eyes to the exquisite beauty of the day— all 
the early morning, and in which state of tt'ind I 
still continued, when, immediately after iJlyik- 
fast, I was burst in '^pon by 6ppenhart — of 
course 

It is acbai-acteristio of OppenharC’b always to 
be waving tickets ! A good fellow, with nothing 
particular to do (he is in a goyemment office), he 
has hit upon an excellent method of filling up his 
leisure by becoming a memlh^r of every knagjn- 
ablo brotherhood, guild, society, or chapter, for 
the promotion of charity and the consumption 
of good dinners. What proud position he holds 
in the grand masonic body 1 am unable positively 
to state. On being asked, he replies that be is a— 
something alphabetical, I’m afraid to state what, 
but a very confusing combination of letters, — 
then he iis an Odd Pellow, and an Friend, 
Brother, and a Rosicrucian, and a 
and a Druid, and a Harmonious Owl, 
Buffalo, kmade this latter dis- 


covery myself, for having been invited by^ con- 
vivial friend to dine at the annual banquet of his 

herd,” 1 found tlicrc Oppenbart, radiant in apron 
and jewel and badge, worshipped by all around. 
He has drawers full of aprons, ribbons, stars, and 
" insignia,” he is always going to initiate a novice, 
or to pass a de|rree, or to inslaln arch, or to be 
steward at a festival, and he is always waving 
tickets of admission to charitable dinners, where 
you do not enjoy yourself at all, and have to sub- 
scribe a guinea as soon as the cloth is drawn. So 
that when I saw the card in Ids hand I made up 
my mind emphatically to decline, and commenced 
shaking my head before be could utter a word. 

" Oppenbart, once for all, I won’t I The 
Dniids sit far too late, and there’s always a 
difference of opinion among the Ilannouious 
Owls. Tve got no money to spare, and I won’t 
go.” 

"Well, but you’ve been bomig me for this 
ticket for the last three years !” says Oppenhart. 
"Don’t you know what to-day is? it’s Innocents’ 
Day.” 

•I thought the Innocents were some newbrothcr- 
hood to which he had attached himself, and I 
rebelled again, but he explained that he meant 
thus metaphorically to convey that that day was 
the anniversary meeting of the charily children 
in St. Paul’s, a gathering at which I had often 
expressed a wish to be present, and for which he 
had procured me a ticket. " Got it from Brotber 
Pugh, J.G.W., Bumblepuppy Lodge of York- 
shire, No. 1, who is on the committee; don’t 
tell Barker I gave it you, or I should never know 
peSce again.” 

Captain Barker is Oppenhart’s shadow, dresses 
at him, follows him into his charities, his dinners, 
and hi% clubs, and though but a faint reflex of 
the great original, yet, owing to the possc.ssion 
of a swaggering manner and a bow-wowy voice, 
so^patronises lus Mentor that the latter’s life is 
a burden to him. 

I promised not to tell Barker, I took the 
ticket, I decided to go, and I went. Even Duty 
could^not have urged much against such a visit, 
the modp^f transit to which was the sixpenny 
My card was admissible between ten 
ti^jlve, but it was scarcely eleven when I 
jeachedSt. Paul’s, and I thought I would amuse 
mysCti by watching the arriving company. Car- 
riages were pouring into the churchyard thick 
and fast, a few hired flys, but principally pri- 
vate vehicles, sedate in^ colour, heavy in build, 
filled with smug gentlemen, smugger ladies 
and demure daughters, driven by sedate coach- 
men, alid conveying serious footmen behind, 
drawn by horses which had a CI^\amite air 
«utterly|: different from the prancing tits of 'the 
Parks-=sober easy-going animals, laying well to 
collar, and doing the work cut out for them in' 
all seriousness and gravity. Preceded by beadles, 
gorgeous creatures in knobbly gowns and cock- 
ades like black fans in.tb^ir hats (who, however, 
were sa utterly unable to make any impression 
on the crowd that they had themselves to enlist 
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tlie services of, and to be taken in tow by, the where can Jenkins haye got to; lack^ sir!, the 
police), flanked by the clergymen of the parish, other side of that railing, do you hear me ? hack^ 
generally painfully modest at the gaze of the sir!” the sniggering steward to whose chaige 
multitude, the troops of charity children came the ladies are usually confided ; the active 
pouring in from every side ; and, round each door steward, who springs over benches and arranges 
was gathered an admiring crowd, principally com- chairs; the passive nothing-doing steward, who 
posed of women, watcliing the entrance of the looks on, and takes all the credit (not anunconi- 
schools. The excitement among these good people mon proceeding in the world at large) ; and the 
was very great. “ Here’s our school, mother !” misanthropic steward, who has been “let in” for 
cried a big bouncing girl of eighteen, evidently his stewardship, who loathes his wand and leaves 
“ in service.” “ Look at Jane, ain’t she nice ? it in a dmrk comer, who hates his medal and tries 
Lor, she’s forgot her gloves 1” and then she to button his coat over it, who stares grimly at 
telegraphed at a tremendous rate to some- everything, adB who has only one hope left— “to 
body who didn’t see hef, and was loud in her get out of the place.” * Types ofall those generic 
wailing. Two old women were very politely classes were in St. Paul’s, ag they are in £dl 
confidential to each other. “Yes, mem, this is ^charitable gatherings. Most excited of idl 
, St. Saviour’s Scheol, mem, and a goo*d school it were four holding plates, two on either side the 
is, mcin!” “Ob, I know it well, mem! which door^^aud as each knot of people climbed the 
it was my parisli until 1 moved last Janiwarry, steps, the stewards rattled the plates until the 
and shall always think of partin’ '^ith jregret, shillings and half-sovereigns sprung up and 
mem!” “ Ho, indeed, mem ! Now, to be sure! leaped about as they do under the movement- 
\V os you liere last year, mem ? No, yon wos not ! compelling horsehair of thS conjuror. 

. Ah, it wos a wet day, a dreadful disappointment. Proceeding, 1 found myself under the grtind 
mcm ! though our children made the best dh it, dome of St. Paul’s, in the middle of an arena 
the boys wore their capes, and the gals wos sent with a huge semicircular wooden amphitheatre 
in cabs, they wos I” Nearly everywhere the of seats, tier above tier, on cither side of 
sight of the children made a pleasant impression, me, the pulpit facing me, and, at my back, 

I saw two regular Old Bailey birds, with the the vast depth of the cathedral reaching to the 
twisted curl and the tight cap and the grease- west entrance completely thi’onged with people, 
stained fustians stop to look at them, and one of The amphitheatre, reserved entirely for the 
them, pointing with his pipe, said in quite a soft children, presented a very curious appearance, 
voice to the other, “ Reg’lar pretty, ain’t it ?” A paintod black board, or in some instances 
The boys at St. Paul’s School left off their play a gay banner inscribed with the name of the 
and nishcd at the grating whith separates them school, was stuck up on high as a guide. Thus 
from tlio passers-by and howled with deught: 1 read : Lndgate Ward, Langboura Ward, Rains’ 
the omnibus men pulled up short to let the chil- Charity > and the children were seated in rows 
dren cj oss, and, possibly out of respect for such one under the other, ranging from the top of the 
youthful ears, refrained from favouwng their wooden erection to the bottom. A thin rope, or 
horses with any of their favourite appellations ; rail, divided one school from the other. Several of 
only one person sneered — a very little person in the schools had already taken their places, the 
hum«in form, who climbed with difiiculty*i»to a boys at the ba^k and the girls in the front, in 
high Hansom. He w*as evidently Ascot bound, their mod^ little kerchiefs, their snowy bibs 
aii(l, as he drove oif, h'ghted a very big cigar, and tuckeS, their (in many instances) remark- | 
which stuck out of his nioqj:h like a bowsprit, ably picturesque caps, and their dresses in heavy 
This majestic little person curled his littjo lip at hues of various spber coloui*s. Between two 
the mildness of our amusement.^ s^iSols thus settled down would come a blank 

1 went round, as my ticket dirfctcOT^Ao tlm yet unqpcupied, aud thus the amphitheatre 
north door of the cathedral, and founVtq|jiff^ looked like the windoV of some ILucndraper’s 
trance gaily covered in with canvas, s woun^d shop, as I have s^ii it by some 

by a crowd of gazers, and guarded by suc\ large- unskilful hand, with rivulets of pretty ribbons 
whiskered and wcll-fcd policemen as oily the meandering from one common source, but with 
City can produce. Up some steps, and iifio the bits of the framework on which they rested 
grasp of the stewarcis, duly decorated with blue showing between. 

\valcli-ribboiis and gold medals like gilt crown- • Hall*-Jast eleven, and the seats specially re- 
pieces. Stewards of all sorts — the bland steward, served for holders of tickets are becoming full : 
“This way, if you please. Your ticket P thank elderly spinsters with poke bonnefts and black 
y;pu. Tc-^tlic left ; thank you !” with a bow and mittens, pretty ^rls with full crinolines and 
a smile as Ihougli you had done him personal large brass crosses on ^heir red-edged prayer- 
favour in corning ; the irritable steward, short, books, a good many serious young men, wJjosc 
stout, and wiping his stubbly head with one appearance gives me a gifceriBd notion of the com - 
hand, motioning to the advandng people with mittee (jf a literary irfitilution, and a few languid 
the other— “ Go back, sir ! go Sack, sir ! Can’t and expensive men, who seem utterly lost, and 
you hear? Jenkins,4;urn these— Jenkins ! wliere .gaze vacantly about them through rimless eyc- 
the dev — ” (efit short by nudge from bland glasses; the clergy in great force; short stout old 
steward, who whispers). “Ah, I forgot! Imean geutlemen with ilb necks to speak of, only 
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crumpled rolls of white linen between their chins 
and their chests ; tali tliin old gentlemen with 
throats like cranes, done up in stiff white stocks 
with palpable brass buckles showing over their 
coat collars; bland mellifluous young gentlemen in 
clear-starched dog-collars and M.B. waistcoats ; 
and a few sensible clergymen wearing their beards 
aud not losing one whit of reverend or benign ap- 
pearance thereby. I take my scat next a pompous 
old gentleman in shiny black, who wears a very 
singular pair of gloves made of a thin grey shiny 
silk with speckles cunningly inwoven, which 
make his hand look like a sdinofi’s back, a stcyyLt 
old gentleman who pushes me more than I like, 
and then scowls at me, and tiien says to his 
daughter : " Too hot ! too close ! we’d better 
have stopped at Shooter’s 111,” in which senti- 
ment I mentally concur. Now, the last vacant 
spaces between the schools arp filled up, ^nd the 
children arc so tightly packed that one would 
think every square inch must have been mea- 
sured beforehand alld duly allotted. Each semi- 
circle is like a sloping bed of pretty flowers. 
White is the prevailing colour, interspersed with 
lines of dark blue, light blue, slate, grey, and, 
here and there, a vivid bit of scarlet; sucli 
coqiicttisli little caps, pufied, and frilled, and 
puckered as though by the hands of the most ex- 
pensive Erench clear-sf archers ; such healthy 
happy litflo faces, with so much thoroughly 
English beauty of bright ej^c, and ruddy lip, and 
clear glowing complexion. Ah ! the, expenditure 
of yellow soap that must take place on the mominp; 
of Innocents’ Day ! All looked tliovoughly clean 
and well, and, like tlie gentleman at his theological 
examination when aslxd to state which were the 
major and which the minor prophets, 1 " wish to 
make no invidious distinctions.” Yet I cannot 
refrain from placing on record that the girls of 
two of the scliools had special adornments, the 
damsels of St. Botolph’s, Aldgate, weariugarose 
in their waistbands, wliile eaeh<3of the little 
muideiis of Aldgate Ward boreanobegay of fresh 
wild flowers. 

Twelve o’clock, the children all rise up, and all 
licads are turned towards *lhe south doqr. 1 
look round in that direction and behold »At 
elderly man, in a black gown and” a curled wi^' 
like a )<iw«a9^,«^^fully' toilm^ under the 
weight of an enomous gilt mace, ‘which he 
carries across his arms after the fashion of 
pantomime -warriors generally. My pompous 
neighbour stirs up his daughter with his elbow, 
and whispers, with great rev4^cnce, “ The Lopd 
Mayor, my dear!” This great magnate is, how- 
ever, unable to bo present, but sends . as liis 
rcpicscntative an alderman. There are the 
sheriffs appropriately dressed, this broiling June 
day, in scarlet gowns t^f immed with fur, wearing 
enormous chains, looking altogether cool 
and comfortable. They re ushered into their 
scats with mu ch e g|fttnony, the cl derl^ barrister 
puts the top of a pew, aud scats 



himself immediately under the pulpit, in an 
exhausted condition. Two clergymen appear 
behind a raised table covered with red cloth; 
and, at a given signal, the children proceed to 
their prefatory prayer, all the girls covering 
their faces simultaneously with tlicir little white 
aprons; this has a most singular effect, and, 
for tlic space of a minute, the whole amphi- 
theatre looks as though populated with those 
"veiled vestals” with whose appearance the 
cunning sculptor-hand of Signor Monti made us 
familiar. 

’ When the children rise again, there rises 
simultaneously in a tall retf box, like a Punch’s 
show with the top off, an energetic figure in a 
smqdice, armed with a long stick; the organ 
begins taplay, and, led by thcnian in the surplice, 
the children commence the Ilundredth Psalm, 
which is sniig in alternate verses, the children 
on the right taking the first verse, and tlie 
secofld bding taketi up by those on the left. I 
had heard much of this performance, and, like 
aU those things of whicJi we hear much, 1 was a 
little disappointed. 1 liad heard of people being 
very much affected ; of their bursting into tears, 
and showing other signs of being overcome. I 
saw nothing of this. The voices of the children 
were fresh, pure, and ringing ; but where I stood 
at least, very close to the choir, there was a 
shrillness in the tone, which at times was dis- 
cordant and almost painful. Tlierc was also a 
marked peculiarity in, the strong sibillatipn given 
to the letter “S” in any words in which it 
occurred. • r 

Several times during the ensuing service the 
cliUdren sang much in the same mannci*, and 1 
began to thmk that alll hadlicard was ovomited, 
when aJJter a sermon during w hicli many of them 
had refreshed themselves with more than forty 
winks, and considerably more than forty thousand 
nods, they burst into the glorious Ifallelujali 
chorus. Th&rcsult was astonishing. I cannot 
describe it. At each repetition of the word 
"Ilallclujab,” by the four thousand fresh voices, 
you felt your eyes Sparkle, and your checks glow. 
There'^g^jj sense of mental and physical cxliilara- 
tion>8wfn I^jaot only felt myself, but marked in 
1 4’lid me. Now for the first time I imder- 
srood irpw the effect of which 1 had been told 
6ad V^eh produced ; now I comprehended how 
the intelligent foreigner” (who is always 
broiifeht forward as a reference) had said that 
such a performance could not be matched in the 
world. 

As I left the building tlic money-boxes were 
rattling^gain, and I, and many others, paid in our 
mites in gratitude for what we had scen.siid heard. 

1 hope the children enjoyed themselves aftJer- 
wards ; t liopc they had not merely an intellectual 
treat. The end crowns the work, they say. In ’ 
this case the work had been admirably performed, 
and I hope tljat the end which crowned it con- 
sisted of tea and buns. 
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CHAPTBR xvni. ^ , 

ClTRONOLOGY. 

The Hard Cash sailed from' Canton months , 
before the boat race at Henley recorded ini 
Chapter I. ; but it landed in Barkington a fort- 1 
night after the last home event I recorded in its 
true series. Chapter IX, 

Now this fortnight, as it happens, was fruit- 
ful of incidents ; and must be aealt with at once. * 
After that, Love*’ and ** Cash,” the converging 
branches of this story, will flow together in one 
stream. 

• 

Alfred Hardie kept faith with Mrs. Dodd, and, ’ 
by an effort she appreciated, forbore to ex^iress 
his love for Julia except by the pen. He todk 
in Lloyd’s shipping news, and got it down by 
rail in hopes there would be something about 
the Agra : then he could call at Albion ^illa; 
Mrs. Dodd had given him that loophole : 
meantime he kept Hoping for an invitation; 
which never came. 

Julia was now comparatively happjt: and solif- 
deed was Alfred: but then the male of our 
species likes to be superlatively happy, not 
comparatively ; and that Mrs. Dodd forgot, or 
perhaps had not observed. Jf 

One day Sampson was at Albion 
Alfred knew it. Novy, though it waf a p^2^ 
honour with poor Alfred not to hang 
after Julia until her father’s return, be^ad 
a perfect right to lay in wait for Sampson, 
hear sometliiiig about her ; and he was jo 
deep in love that even a word at second hand 
from her lips was a drop 8f dew to his heart. 

So he strolled up towards the Villa. He had 
nearly reached it, wlien a woman ran past him 
making the most extraordinary sounds ; f can 
only (lescribv.it as screaming under her breath. 
Though he ohly saw her back, lie recognised 
Mrs. Maxley. One back difforcth from anther, 
wliatever you may have been told to the contrary 
in novels and plays. He called to her: she 
took no notice, and darted wildlj iflio the gate 
of Albion Villa. Alfred’s curiosity was excited, 
and lie ventured to ptit his head over the gate. 
But Mrs. Maxley had disappeared. 

Alfred had half a mind to go in and inquire if 


anything was the matter: it would be a good 
e^^huse* r 

While he hesitated, the dining-roomi window 
was thrSwn violently up, and Sampson looked 
out : “ Hy ! llarme ! - my good fellow ! for 
Heaven’s sake a fly ! and a fast one 1” 

It was plain something irery serious had 
occurred : so Alfred flew towards the nearest fly- 
stand. On the way, he fell in with a chance fly 
drawn up at a public-house ; he jumped on the 
box and drove rapidly towards Albion Villa. 
Sampson was hoboling to meet him— he had 
sprained his ankle or would not have asked for 
a conveyance — to Save time he got up beside 
Alfred, and told him to drive hard to Little 
Friar-strcct. On the way he explained hurriedly *. 
Mrs. Maxley had burst in on him at Albion Villa 
to say her husband was dying in torment : and 
indeed the symptoms she gave were alarming, 
and, if correct, looked very like lock-jaw : but 
her description bad been cut short by a severe 
attack, which choked her and turned her speech- 
less and motionless, and white to the very lips : 

“‘Olio,’ sis I, ‘brist-pangl’ And at such a 
i time, ye know. But these women are as un- 
seasonable as th’ are unreasonable. Now Angina 
pictoris, or brist-p^g, is not cuiable through the 
lungs, nor tho«stornick, nor the liver, nor the 
stays, nor the€aucepan, as the bunglintinkerin- 
dox of the schools pretiud; but only through 
that mighty mainspring’ the IBraiu : and instid of 
going meandering to^he Brain round by the 


stomyC and so giving the wummanlotso’ time 
iirst, whi(Jh is the «oliolastic practice, I 
int at the Brain dirc'it:, took ^ipuff o’ 

' m’ arm round her neck, laid her back m a 
chair — she didn’t struggle, for, when this cils- 
orrder grips ye, ye can’t, move hand nor foot— 
and had my lady into^the Ibid of Nod in half a 
minute ; thin olf t’ J'er husband ; so here’s th* 
Healbr between two stools — ^sparc the whipciircl, 
spoil the knacker? — it would be a good joke if I 
was to lose both pasliints fpr, want oi a little 
ubeequity, wouldn’t it ? — ^Lash the lazy vagabin ! 
— ^Not that I care: what interest have I in 
their lives ? they never pay^ but ye see cus- 
tom’s second nature; an d^vc formed a vile 
iiabit ; I’ve ^ot to be a IBflUer among tlie killers : 
an d’a Tritou among— the millers : here we are 
at last, Hiven be praised.” And he hopped into 
the house faster tJian most people can run— on 
a good errand. Alfred flung the reins to a cad, 
and followed him. * 
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The room was iiravly full of terrified neigh- 
bours; Sampson shouldered them all roughly 
out of his way ; and there, on a bed, lay Max- 
ley’s gaunt figure in agony. , ^ . 

Ilis body was drawn up by the middle into an 
areli, and nothing touched the bed but the head 
and the heels : the toes were turned back in 
i the most extraordinary contortion, and the 
I teeth set by the rigour of the convulsion ; and 
1 ’ in the man’s white face and fixed eyes were the 
j horror and anxiety, that so often show them- 
selves when the body feels itself in the gripe of 
Death. 

Mr. Osmond the surgeon was there : he had 
applied a suce'ession of hot cloths to the pit of 
the stomach, and was trying to get laudkncim 
" down the throat ; bfit the clenched teeth were 
impassable. « 

He now looked up and Said politely : “ Ah ! 
Dr. Sampson, I am glad to see you here. Tim 
seizure is *pf a (^taVeptic nature, I apprehend. 
The treatment hitherto has been hot epithems 
to the abdomen, and^— ” 

Here Sampson, who had examined the patient 
keenly and paid no more attention .to Osmond> 
than to a fly buzzing, interrupted him as un- 
ceremoniously ; 

** Poisoned,” said he, philosophically i 
Poisoned ! !”' screamed the people. 

‘‘Poisoned!” cried Mr. Osmond, in' whose 
little list of stereotyped maladies poisoned had 
no y)lacc. “ Is there any one you- have reason 
to suspect ?” 

“ I don’t suspect, nor cmy ect, sir : I know. 
The man is poisoned ; the substance strychnine ; 
now stand out of the \ray you gaping gabies, 
and let me work : by, young Oxford ! you are a 
^ man ; get behind and hold both bis arms, for 
I your life I That’s you.” 

I He whipped oif his coat ; laid hold of Osmond’s 
; epithems, chucked them across the room, say- 
; ing, “You miglit just as weS squirt ro^c-water 
I at a house on lire drenched handkerchief 
with cliJorofonu, sprang upon the patient like a 
[ mountain cat, and chloroformed him with all his 
might. ‘ N. 

Attacked so skilfully and resolutely,\jaxley 
resisted little for so ^tyong a niai ; but the 
! poisw ^within f^j^ight virulently ; as a prooS^ 

! the miloroform had to he renewed, three tiraetf 
j before it could produce any effect. At last the 
! patient yielded to the fumes, and became insen- 
! sible. ^ <* 

I ' Then the arched body subsided, and the rigid 
I muscles relaxed and turired supple. SaiAJison 
kneaded the man like dough, by way of com- 
; ment. 

“It is really very extraordinary,” said Os- 
mond. , 

^ “Mai — deaiT-riSirr — nothing’s extraornaiy; 
t’ a man that knows the reason of ivery thing. 

He then inquired i^Lany one in the room had 
''^’hat intervals of time tire pains came 

sorry to say it is continuous,” said 
Otemphd. ^ 

“ Mai— ^e9rr— sirr — ^nothing on airth is con- 

.JiL ^ 


tinuous: iverytliing has paroxysms and remis- 
sions — from a toothache t’ a cancer.” 

He repeated his query in various forms, till at 
last a little girl squeaked out ; “ If— yow — 
please, sir, the throes do come about every ten 
minutes, for I was a looking at the clock ; 1 
carries father his dinner at twelve.” 

“ If you please, ma’am, there’s half a guinea 
for you for not beeri such a n’ ijUt as the rest of 
the world, especially the Dockers.” And he 
jerked her halt a sovereign. 

A Mupor fell on the assembly. They awoke 
from it to examine the<Poin, and sec if it was 
real ; or only yellow* air. 

Maxley came to, and gave a sigh of relief. 
When Jle had been sensible, yet out of pain, 
nearly eight minutes by the "clock, Sampsoi^ 
chloroformed him again. ‘‘ I’ll puzzle ye, my 
friend strych,” said he. “ ifow will ye get your 
perj-iodical paroxysm when the man is insensible? 
The Dox say y’ act direct on the spinal marrow. 
Well, there’s the spinal marrow where you found 
it just now. Act on it again, my lad 1 I give 
Jc leave— if ye can. Ye can’t; bekasc ye 
must pass tlirough the Brain to get there : and 
I occupy the Brain with a swifter ajint than y’ 
are, and mean to keep y’ out of it till your power 
to kill evaporates, been a vigitablc.” 

With this his spirits mounted, and he in- 
dulged in a harmless and favourite fictiob *. lie 
feigned the company were all males and medical 
students, Osmond included, and he tins lecturer : 
“Now, jintlcmen,” said he, “obsairve the great 
Therey of the iPerriodeecijty and Remitlency of all 
disease ; in conjunckshin with its practice. All 
diseases have paroxysms, and remissions, wliicli 
occur at intervals ; sometimes it’s a year, some- 
times a day, an hour, ten minutes ; but wliat- 
ever til’ interval, they are true to it : they keep 
time, Qnly when the Disease is retirin, the 
remissions become longer, the paroxysms return 
hit* a greater interval: and just the revairsc 
when flic pashint is to die. This, jintlemcii, is 
man’s life from the womb to the grave: the 
thrives thatfprocedc his birth arc remittent like 
ivei^ thing else, but come at diminislied intervals 
wMfe'le has really made uj) his mind to 
>v^^rii (Jiiis first mistake, jints, but not his 
and the paroxysms of his mortal disease 
c^e at shorter intervals wlien he is really gocu 
offthe hooks : but still chronometrically ; just as 
v/rtches keep time whether they go fast or slow. 
N\)w, untlemen, isn’t this a beautiful Therey ?” 

“ Oh mercy I Oh ^ood people help me ! Oh 
Jesus Christ have pity on me!” And the 
sufferer’s body was bent like a bow, and his eyes 
filled with horror, and his toes pointed at his 
chin. • . ^ 

The Doctor hurled liimselr on thd' foe : 
“ Cohie,” said he, “ smell to this, lad ! Tliat’s 
right ! He is better already, jintleinen, or he 
couldn’t howl, yc know. Deevil a howl in urn 
before I ^ave um puff chlorofm. Ah I would 
ye? would yc?” . 

“ Oh I oh 1 oh ! ohl ugh ! ah !” 

The Doctor got off the insensible body, and 
resumed his lecture calmly, like one who has 
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I disposed of some childish inte;Tuption ; and Maxlej, yc ncedn'fc cry, lie has got lots more 
! now to th' application of. tiie Tlierey : if the mischief to do in the world yet : but, ob, wum- 
poison can reduce the tin minutes interval to five man, it is lucky you came to me and not to any 
minutes, this pashint will die : and if I cau get of the tinkering dox. No more cat and dog for 
the tin minutes up t* half an hour, this pash mt you and him, but for the Chronothairmal 
will live. Any way, jintlemcn, we won’t detain Therey : and you may bless my puppy’s four 
y’ unreasonably : the case shall be at'*an end by bone^ too : he ran and stole a fly like a man, and 
one o’clock.” . drove hilter-skilter ; now, if I had got to your 

On hearing this considerate stipulation, up house two minutes'later, your Jamie would liave 
#cnt three women’s aprons to their eyes. larned the great secret ere this.” He threw up 
“Alack ! poor James Maxley ! hois at his last the window. Haw you ! come away and re- 
hour : it be just gone twelve, and a dies at oeive the appk^ due from beauty t* ajeclity.” 
one.” ^ Alfred camoin timidly, and was received with 

Sampson turned on •the weepers : “ Who perfect beni^iity, and self-possession, by Mrs. 
says that, y’ ijjits P I said tlie case would end Dodd ; but Julia’s face was dyed with blushes, 
at one : a case ends when the pashint gets well, ^nd her eyes sparkled the eloquent praise she 
or dies.” • * was ashamed to speiJc before them all. But 

' “ Ob, that is good news for poor Susan Max- such.ji face as hers scarce needed the help of a 

ley; her man iS to be well by one o’clock, voice at such a* time. And, indeed, both the 
Doctor says.” ^ lovers* faces were a pretty sight, and a study. 

Sampson groaned, and gave in.* Ife wal How they stole loving glances! but tried to 
strong, but not strong enough to make the keep within bounds, and hot steal more than 
populace suspend an opinion. three per minute ! and how unconscious ilicy 

Yet it might be done : by chloroforming them, endeavoured to look, the intervening seconds ! 
The spasms came at longer intervals and less and what windows were the demure complacent 
violent : and Maxley got so fond of the essence visages they thought they were making sliuti ers 
of Insensibility, that lie asked to have some in of I Innocent love has at least tiiis advantage 
his own liand to apply at tiie first warning of over melodramatic, that it can extract exquisite 
the horrible pains. « sweetness out of so small a thing. These sweet- 

Sumpsoii said, “ Any fool can complete the hearts were not alone, could not open their hearts, 
cure and, by way of practical comment, left must not even gaze too long ; yet to be in the 
him in^Mr. Osmond’s charge : but with an un- same rooi^evcn on such terms was a taste of 
derstandiug that the treatment should not be Heaven. 

varied : that no laudanum should be given : but, “ But, oh. Doctor,” said Mrs. Maxley, “ are 
ill due course, a stiff tumbler of brandy* and you sure he is better ?” 

Wilier; or two. “If he gets drunk, all the “ He is out of danger, I tell ye.” 

better; a little intoxication weakens the body’s “But, dear heart, ye don’t tell me what he 
memory of the pain it has endured, and so ex- ailed.” 

pedites the cure. Now off. we go to tif other.” “ Ma’am, if you had seen him you would have 

“ The body’s memory 1” said Mi^. Osmond to said he was taken for death.” 

himself : “what on earth docs the Quack “Pray what wr the complaint?” inquired Mrs. 
mean ?” • • Dodd. ^ # 

The driver, de jure, of the fly,Vas not quite “ Oh, ditk’t I tell ye P poisoned.” 
drunk enough to lose his horse and vehicle This intelligence was conveyed with true \\ 
without missing them. Heyas on the look out scientific calmness, and received with feminine !• 
for the robber, and, as Alfred came roiJid the ejaculations of horror. Mrs, Maxley was in- 
comer full pelt, darted at the reins'V^^*^ husky dig^fiit into the bargain : “ Don’t ye go giving i j 
remonstrance, and Alfred cut iiitortum^^WL the jjiy house an i^l name ! We keeps no poison.” [j 
whip: an angry explanation— -a Sampson fixed hia •eyes sternly^ on her: ll 

behold the driver sitting behind con^ac^, “Wummap, yje kn?w betfbr: ye kcfe][Wtrycli- !; 
and nodding. \ nine : foi* Ih* use an delectation of your do- I \ 

Arrived at Albion Villa, Alfred asked SaiVson mistic animal.” 
submissively if he might come in and sql the “ Strychnine ! »I never heard tell of it. Is 
wife cured. v that Latin for arsenic ?” j 

“Why of course,” said Sampson, not know- #“Now*isn*t thiL lamentable? Wlw arsenic i 
ing the delicate position. is a mital : strychnine a vigitablc. Nlist me ! 

Then ask me ih before Mrs. Dodd,” mur- Your man was here seeking strychnine to poison : i 
mured AJfred, cOaxingly. his mouse ; a harmless? domistic, necessary I 

<‘Oo, ayV’ said the Doctor, knowingly: “I mouse: I told hinv mice were apart of Nature ; 
see.” r ^ , as much as Maxieys, ancLlife as sweet tit as i 

• Mrs. Maxley was in the dining-room : she had tiiii: but he was oif to ^intiflc and chrischiii | 
got well of herself: but was crying bitterly, and preoeps ; so I told ]]jgn to go to the Deevil: 
the ladies would not let her go l;^me yet ; tiiey " I will,’ Jis he, and went t’a docker. The two 
feared the worst, and that some one would blurt assassins have poisoned the poor beastie between 
it out to her. ^ em: and thin, been the greatest miser in the 

To tin's anxious trio entered Sampson ra- world, except one,|^he will have roasted his 
diaut : “ There, it’s all right. Come, little victim, and ate her on ilic sly, knpriguated with 





“here’s two apples for ye|- ye oaa’t get them 
for less: and a halfpenny. Or a haporth, is all 
one to you ; but it is a great odds to me. And 
apples they rot ; halfpence don’t.” 

It was now nine o’clock. The Bank did not 
open till ten ; but Maxley went and hung about 
the door, to be the first anplicant. 

As he stood there trembling with fear lest the 
Bank should not open at all, he thought liajrd: 
and the result uas a double resolution; he 
would liave his money out to the last shilling; 
and, this done, would button up his pockets and 
padlock his tongue.^ It was not his business 
to take care of his neighbours ; nor to blow the 
Hardies, if they paid him his money on demand. 
“ So not a word to my missus, nor yet to the 
town crier,” said lie. 

Ten o’clock struck, aud the Bank shutters 
remained up. Jive minutes more, and the 
watcher was in agony. Three minutes more, 
aud up came a boy of sixteen, whittling, and* 
took down the shutters with on indifference that 
amazed him. “Bless your handsome face,” 
said Maxley, with a sigh of relief. * 

lie now summoned all his firmimss, and, 
having recourse to an art, in which these shrewd 
rustics are supreme, made bis fsuce quite, 
exjiressive, and so walked^ into the Bank the 
every day hlaxlcy— externally ; but, within, a 
volcano ready to^burst if there should be the 
slightest hesitation to pay him his money. 

“Go^d morning, Mr. Maxley,” said young 
Skinner. 

“ Good morning, sir.” • 

“ What can wc do for you • 

“ Oh, ril wait my turn, sir.” 

“ Well, it is your turn now, if you like.” 
“How much have you got of mine, if you 
please, sir?” • 

“ Your balance ? I’ll see. Ni^e hundred 
and four pounds.” 

“ Well, sir, then, if voti please, I’ll draa 
“It has come!” thought Skiilher. “What,, 
going to desert us ?” he stammered. 

“No,” said the other, tjembling inwardly, 
hut not moving a facial muscle:* “it h only 
for a day or two, sir.” ^ .r 

“ Ah ! 1 see, going to make a ]furcTniSL?!LBy- 
ilic-hy, 1 believe Mr. Hardio means 
some grounds he is baying outside thcLto^: 
will that suit your book ?” \ 

“ 1 dare say it will, sir.” \ 

“ Then perhaps you will wait till our.gojlrnor 
conies in'r* 

“ 1 have no objection.” 

“ lie won’t be long. Bine weather for the 
gardens, Mr. Maxley.” • 

“ Moderate, sir. I’ll take my money, if you 
please. Counting of it out, that will help pass 
the time tpl Muster llurdie comes. Yid han’t 
m^dc away with it ?” 

“ VYliat d’ ye mean, sir ?” 

“ Hardies bain’t turned thiever4 be they ?” 

“ Arc you mad, or intoxicated, Mr. Maxljy ?” 
“ Neither, sir : but 1 wants my own : and I 
wool have it too: so count out on this here couu- 
tcr, or ril cry the town round that there door.” 


“Henry, score Jagwes Maxley’s name off the 
books,” said Skinner, with cool dignity. But, 
when he had said this> he wak.dt his wits’ end: 
there; were hot nine htlndred pounds of hard 
cash in tlie Bank ; nor anything lii^ it. 

-y^CHAPTnit XIX. 

SxiNNBli^alled “young;* because he had 
once had a father on the premises — was the mole- 
catcher. The feelings, with which he had now 
for some months watched his master grubbing^ 
were curibuslx mingled. There was the grim 
sense of snperrority cve^ successful Detective 
feels as he secs the watched one working away 
unconscious of the eye that is 0 n him; but this 
^as move than balanced by a long habit of 
obsequious reverence. When A. has been look- 
ing to B. for thirty years, ho canilot look 
down on him all «f a sudden, just because he 
catches him falsifying accounts. Why man is a 
cooking animal. Commercial man especially. 

And then Bicliard HardiS overpowered Skin- 
ner’s senses : he was Dignity in person : he was 
six feet two, and always wore a black surtout 
buttoned lygh, and a hat with a brim a little 
broader than bis neighbours, yet not broad 
enough to be eccentric or slang. He moved 
down the street touching this hat — while other 
hats were lifted high to him — a walking column 
of cash. And when he took off this ebon crown, 
and . sat in the Bank parlour, he gained in 
appearance more than he lost; for ^ then his 
whole heaq was seen, long, calm, majestio : 
that senatorial front, and farrowed face, over- 
awed all comers : even the little sharp faced clerk 
would stand and peep at it utterly puzzled 
between what he knew and what he eyed : nor 
could be look at that head and face without ex- 
cusing them ; what a lot of money they must 
have sunk, before they came down to fabricat ing 
a balance-sheet ! 

And by-^diby custom somewhat blunted 
his sense ^ the dishonesty : arid he began to 
criticise tne .thing arithmetically instead oi 
morally that view once admitted, he was 
charmed with the ^ability and subtlety of lus 
dignified sharper: and so the mole -catcher 
began graduaj[jy, but effeetually,,to be corrupt ed 
oy the mole,. .He, ^o watches a dishonest 
process' ai^d does ixHi stop ft, is half w^'y^wards 
conniving ; who connives, is half way towards 
abetting. 

The next thing;was, Skinner felt mortiriod at 
his master not tracing him. Did lie think old 
JJob Skinner’s sou would blow on llardie after 
all tiheso jmars? 

This rankled, a little, and set him to console 
himself by admiriim hi^yii cleverness in pene- 
trating this great dlstruatful man. Now of all 
sentiments Vanity is the\piOst restless and the 
surest to peep out ; Skii^r was no sooner in- 
flated, than his dem^^’ Obsequious manner un- 
derwcntfi certain change ; slight aud occasional 
only; but Hardio was a subtle nitui, and the 
perilous path he was treading made him wonder- 
fully watchful, susuicious, aud sagacious : he 
said to himself, “ What has some to Skinner ? 



1 must know.” So he quietly watched his 
watciier ; and soon satisfied himself he suspected 
something am iss. from .that hour Skinny was 
a doomed clerk. • ' . 


It was two o’clock ; Hardio had just amyed, 
and sat in the parlour Cato-like, and cooking. 

Skinner was in hjgh spirits : it was owing to- 
his presence of mfcd the Bank hot been 
broken some hours iiQO by Maxley ; so nohr^ 
while concluding his work, he was enjoying 
by anticipation his employer’s gratitude: ‘-he 
can’t hold aloof after tliis,*” aaiookinnei'; '‘he 
must honour me with his confidence. And I 
will deserve it. tl do deserve it.” 

A grave, caliPf passionless voice invited lii 
into the parlour. 

He descended from his desk and wegt in, 
swelling with demure complacency. 

He found Mr. Hardie seated garbling his 
accounts with surpassing dignity: The great 
man handed him \a envelope, and cooked 
majestic on. A wave of that imperial hand, and 
Skinner had mingled with the past. 

I’orknow that the envelope contained three 
things ; a cheque for a month’s wages ; a charac- 
ter; and a dismissal, very polite, and equally 
peremptory. 

Skinner stood imralyscd: the complacency 
died out of his face, and rueful wonder came 
instead : it was some time before he could utter 
a word : at last he faltered; “Tur^ me away, 
sir? turn away Noah Skinner! your father 
would never have said such a word to my father.” 
Skinner uttered this his first remonstrance in a 
voice trembling with awe but gathered courage 
when he found he had done it, yet lived. 

Mr. Hardie evaded bis expostulation by a 
very simple means; he made no reply; out 
continued his. work, dignified as Brutus, inex- 
orable as Fate, cool as Cucumber. 

Skinner’s anger began to ris^ ^ie watched 
Mr. Hardie in silence, and said ±o himself, 
” Curse y ou I you were born without a heart I” 
lie waited, however, for some sign of relent- 
ing ; and, hoping for the water came into 
liis own eyes. But Hardie was impassive all ice. ! 

Then the little cleik, mortifiech to the core,^ 
as well as wounded, grofind his teeth, and drew j 
a littlejii^er to thisUncarndte Arithiqetic ; and | 
said with an excess of obsequiousness ; “ Will 
you condescend to give me a reason for turning < 
me aw^ay all in a momep.t, after five and thirty 
years’ faithful services * - , 

'‘Men of business do not^deal irureasonsA’ 
was the cool reply ; “ it is enough for you that 
I give you an excellent character, and that we 
part good friends.” ‘ 

“ That we do not,” replied 'Skinner, sharply ; 
“if we stay togetheij^c are friends; but we 
part enemies, if wq^KSart.” ' i 

“As you plpasc^^^TSkinher. I will detain 
you no ^ 

And ^aved him away so grandly, 
that and almost ran to the door. 

When handle, it^icted like a jjrop to 

his hewt. '^jle stood firm; and’rfi^e supplied 


the place of steady courage. He clung to the 
door, and whispered at Ibis master ; such a 
whisper ; so loud, so cutting, so fhll of meaning 
and malice ; it was like a serpent hissing at a 
pan. “ But I’ll giveyoa a reason, a good reason, 
why you had better not insult me so cruel; and 
:what is more. I’ll give you two ; and one is tliat 
but for me the Bank ’must have closed this day 
. atten o’clock— ay, you may stare ; it was I saved 
ii,notyou— and the other is that, if you make an 
enemy of me, you are done for. I know too much 
. to be made an enemy of, sir ; a great deal too 
.much.” . . e 

At this, Mr. Hardie*3raised his' head from his 
book and eyed his crouching venomous assailant 
full in the^ iace, majestically, as one can fancy a 
lion rearing liis ponderous head, ^ and looking 
lazily and steadily at a snake that has just hissed 
in a corner. Each' word of Skinner’s was a 
barbed icicjjp to him ; yet not a muscle of his close 
Countenance betrayed his inward suffering. 

0:ie thing, however, even he could not master; 
his blood : it retired froni that stoical ciieck to 
the' chilled and foreboding heart; and the 
sudden pallor of the resolute face told Skinner 
his shafts had gone home ; “ Come, sir,” said he, 
affecting to mingle good fellowship with his de- 
fiance ; “ why handle me off these premises, 

I when you will be bundled off them yourself be- 
I fore the week is out ?” 

“ You insolent scoundrel I Humph. Explain, 
Mr. Skinner.” , 

“ All, what have I warmed your marble up a 
I bit ? Yes, ril pplain. The Bank is rotten, 

I and can’t last forty-eight hours.” 

“Oh, indeed I blighted in a day — by tlie dis- 
missal of Mr. Noah Skinner. Do not repeat that 
after you have been turned into the streets ; or 
you ^IHbe indicted : at present we are confi- 
dential: anvtliing more before you quit the 
rotten Bank*?” 

“•Yies, sir, plenty. I’ll f ell you your own his- 
tory, past, present, and to come. The road to 
riches is hard and rugged to the likes of me; but 
your good Father m^ae it smooth and easy to you, 
sir ; ydL had only to take the money of a lot 
of fools l^Ufihioy they can’t keep it themselves ; 

. inve^4it^h Gf nsols and Exchequer bills, live on 
profits, put by the rest, and roll in 
But this was too slow, and too sure, 
for joi ; you must be Rothschild in a day ; so 
you jfent into blind speculation, and - flung old 
Mr. JJardie’s savings into a well. And now for 
the last eight months yon have been doctoring 
the ledger;” Hardie winced just perceptibly; 
“you hate put down our gains in white, our 
losses inf^black, and so you keep feeding your 
pocket-book and emptying our tills : ihe pear 
will soon be ripe, and then you will hi it drop, 
and intofthe Bankruptcy tJourt wc%fo. But, 
what you forget, fraudulent Bankruptcy isn’t 
the turnpike way of trade: it is a broad road, 
but a crooked jpne: skirts the prison wall, sir, 
and jiights the Aerring pond.” 

Ah agony went across Mr. Hardie’s great 
face; and seemed to furrow as it ran. 

“ Not but what yau are all right, sir,” rc- 



surned bis little cat-like tori^entor, letting 
him go a little way, tQ’nail him again by-and-by ; 
“you have cooked tlie books in time ; and 
Cocker was a fool to you. *Twill be all down 
in black and white.' Great sactifices: no re- 
serve: creditors take everything ; dividend, four- 

E ence in the pound, furuitnre of house and 
ank, Mrs. Hardie’s portrait, and down to the 
coalscuttle. Bankrupt saves nothing but his 
honour, and — ? — the six thousand pounds or 
so he hsi& stitched into his oldgreat-poat : hands 
his new one to the official assignees, like, an 
honest man.” 

Hardie uttered sSmetking between a growl 
and a moan. 

“ Now comes the per contra: poor little de- 
spised Noah Skinper has kept genuine books, 
while you have been prepanng false ones. I 
took the real hgares' home every afternoon on 
loose leaves : and bound 'em : and very eurions 
they will read in Court alongside of^youln.* !• 
did it for amusement o’ nights ; I’m so solitary, 
and so fond of hgpures : I must try and turn 
them to proiit ; for I’m out of place now iu mj^old 
age. Bcaree me ! how curious that you should 
go and pick out me of all men, to turn into the 
street like a dog — like a dog — like a dog.” 

Hardie turned his head awfiy ; and, in that 
moment of humiliation and abject fear, drank all 
the bitterness of moral death. 

His manhood urged him to defy Skinner and 
return to the straight path, cost what it might. 
But hoV could he ? His own books were all 
falsified. He could place a true before 
his creditors by simply addin§f the contends of 
his secret hoard to the assets of the Bank ; but 
with this true arithmetical result he could not 
square bis books, except by conjectural and 
fabricated details, which would be detected, and 
send him to prison j for who would believe he 
was lying in figures only to get back to the 
truth? No, he had entangled himself jo^his 
own fraud, and was at the mercy ^f his servant. 
He took his line: “ Skinner, it was your interest 
to leave mo whilst the Bank stood ; then you 
would have got a place direCtly ; but siifce you 
take umbrage at my dismissing y««^or ^our own 
good, I must punish you-vby keeping . 

“I am quite. ready to;, stay and Icr^'^keW 


‘*± am quite, ready toy, stay and serDs-^me^q^p 
sir,” replied Skinner nastily :* “,and aS'^otb^ 
angry words, think no more of them I i| weft 
to my heart to be turned away at the ver\time 
you need me most.” J 

(“ Hypocritical ro,'|uc ! ”) thought Hardie. 
“ That IS true, Skinner,” said he ; “ 1 dlo indeed 
need a faithful and sympathising servant, to 
advise, support, and aid. me. Ask^yourself 
whether,any man in England needs a confidant 
marc than* 1 1 It was bitter at first to be dis- 
covered eyen you : but now I am glad you 
know all ; for * sec I have undervalued your 
ability as well as your zeal.” 

Thus Mr. Hardie bowed his nridc to flatter 
Skinnqr: and soon saw by tlie’little fellow’s 
hyightenod colour that this wqs the way to make 
him a clerk of wak. ^ 

The Banker and his clerk were reconciled. 


Then the latter was invited to commit himself 
by carrying on the cuKhary. process in his own 
.hand. . He trembled a little : but complied, and 
so became an accompliee ; on this bis master 
took him into his conadenoe, and told him every- 
thing it was impossible to hide from him* 

“And now, sir,” said Skinner, “let me tell 
yon what I "did for you this morninff. ^ Then 
perhaps you wpn*t wander at my oeing so 
peppery. MayLley he came here and 

drew out every shilling 1 was all in a per- 
spiration what to do. But I put a good facd 
on, and-^-— ” 

Skinner then ebnfided to his principal how he 
had evaded Maxley, and saved the Bank ; and 
the stratagem seemed so incnSdible and droll, 
that they both laughed over it long and loud. 
And in met it turned out a first rate practical 
jest ; “bost two liv^es. 

While they were lathing, the young clerk 
looked in, and said, ** Captain Doad, to speak 
with you, sir!” .. » 

“ Captain Dodd ! ! 1” And all Mr. Hardie’s 
forced, merriment .died away, and his face be- 
trayed his vexation for once. “Did you go and 
tell Mm I was here ?” 

“Yes, sir : I had no orders ; and he said you 
would be sure to see im.” 

“ Unfortunate I Well, you may show him in, 
when I ring your bell.” 

The youngster being gdne, Mr. Hardie ex- 
plained to his new ally in a few harried words 
the dangeMhat threatened him from Miss Julia 
Dodd. “ And now,” said he, “ the women have 
sent her Father to soften his. I shall be told 
his girl will die if she can’t have my boy, &c. 
As if I care who lives or dies,” ^ . 

On this Skinner got up all in a hurry, and 
offered to go into the office. 

“ On no account,” said Mr. Hardie, sharply. 
“I shall make my business with you the excuse 
for cutting thip love-nonsense mighty short. 
Take your IfooK to the desk, and seem buried 
in it 1*^ • 

He then touched the bell, and both confede- 
rates fell into an attitude : never were a pair so 
bent over their littlb accounts; lies, like them- 
selves. ' * 

' Instead of the heartbiOKen father their comedy 
awmted, in came thil gallaijjb sailor with a brown 
cheek reddened by triumph and excite nrtsit, and 
almost shouted in a genial jocund voice, “ IIow 
d’ye do, sir ? It is a long time since I came 
across your liawae\’ And with this he held put 
lus hand, cordially. Hardie gave his mechani- 
cally, and I-emaiiied on his guard; but somewhat 
puzzled. Dodd shook his cold hand heartily. 
“Well^ sir, here I ain^iist come ashore, and 
visiting you beforcj mf ^ery wife: what d’ye 
think of that ?” ^ 

‘‘ I am highly liouourA, sir,” said Hardie ; 
then, rather stiffly and credulously, “ and to 
what nisf T owe thii^lflJtrtfordinary preference ? 
Will you be good enough to state the pur]iort 
of this visit— nriefly — as Mr. Skinner and 1 are 
much occupied.” 

“Tlie purport? •Why what does one come 
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to a banker about P I have got a lot of in^n^y 
I want to get rid qV* 

Hardic stared ; but waa as much on hia guard 
as ever ; only more and ibore puaal^i / - 
Then David wiaked at y® with aim jle bui- 
" niug, took out his Imife, undid ’ his shirty and 
began to cut the thread s W hich b^und. the Cash 
to Jiis' flannel, ^ \ 'iV 

At this Sfdaner wlv^led round on Us stb,61 
to look,, and bbib he and Mr. Hardio inspected 
the unusual pantcnadine with deihiure cnriositj.^ 
Dodd nett;* removed the oilskin cbver, and 
showed the pocket-book, brougk: it down with 
a triumpbaut smack on the hduow of his hand,, 
and, ill the pride of his heart, the joy of lijs 
bosom, and the fever of his blbod-^for ^tliere 
were two red spots on his oheek all the iime^ 
told the cold pair Its adventures in a few gfow- 
ing w'ords ; the Calcutta Arm^^ihe two yflrates, 
— the hurricane,— the wreck,— the land sharks, 
— he had saved It from, And here It is, sde 
in spite of them cdl. But I won’t carry It on 
me anymore; it isniiliicky : so you must be so 
good as to take charge of It for mo, sir.” 

“Very well. Captain Dodd. You wish it 
placed to Mrs. Dodd’s account, I suppose.” 

“ No ! no ! I have nothing to do with that : 
I his is between you and me.” 

“As you please.” 

“ Yc see it is a good lump, sir.” . 

“ Oh, indeed !” said Hardie, a little sneeringly. 
“ I call it a thundering lot o’ money: But I 
suppose it is not* much to a richtbankerJike 
you.” Then he lowered his voice, and said with 
a certain awe: “ It’s— fourtcen-r-thousand— 
pounds.” 

“ Fourteen thousand pounds tl I” cried Hardie. 
Then with sudden ana consummate coolness, 
“ Why certainly an established bank like this 
deals with more considerable deposits than that. 
Skinner, why don’t you give the.captain a chair P” 
“ No, no !” said Dbid. “ I’ll heave to till I 
get t his off my mind ; but I wSu’tr anchor any- 
wliero but at home.” He tJienfspened the 
])Ocket-book and spread the contents oht before 


Mr. Hardie, who ran over the notes, and bills, 
apdsaid tbe amount wae 1^,010/. I2s. 6d. 

. 'Dodd asked for a receipt. 

“Why; it, is not usual, when ; there is an ac- 
count.” V 

' Dodd’s cbnntenahce fell : Oh, I. sbohld not 
like to pari with it, nnless I had a receipt.'” 

" “ You mistake me,” said Hardie, with a smile. 

^ An entry in your Banker’s book is a receipt. 
However, you can have OUe in another form.” 
He then unlocked a desk ; took out a banker’s 
receipt; and told' Skihimf to fill it in. This 
done, he seemed to be absorbed in some more 
important matter. t 

; Skinner oouuted the notes and left them with 
Mr. Hardie : the bills he took to his desk to 
note them on the margin of the receipt. Wliilst 
he was writing this with his Isual slowness and « 
precision, poor Dodd’s heart oyerflowed : “ It is 
my chj^dren’s fortune, ye see : I don’t look on a 
t sixpence of it as mine : that is what made me so 
particular. It belongs to my little J ulia, bless her ! 
—she is a rosebud if ever there was one ; and oh, 
such a heart; and so fond of her poor Father; 
but not fonder than he is of her— and to my 
dear boy Edward; lie is the lionestest young 
chap you ever saw : what he says, you may swear 
to, with your eyes shut; but how could they 
miss either good looks pr good hearts ; and her 
children P tlie best wife and the best mother in 
England ! She has been a true consort to me 
this many a year, and I to her, in deep water 
and shoal, let the wind b^ow high tr low. 
Here is a Simple Simon vaunting his own flesh 
and blood ! no •wonder that little gentleman 
theft is grinning at me : tvell, grin away, lad 1 
perhaps you haven’t got any children. But you 


perhaps you haven’t got any children. But you 
nave, sir: and you know how it is with us 
Fathers j our hearts are so full, of the Utile 
darlings, out it must come. JTou can under- 
stand how joyful I feel at saving their fortune 
from land sharks and sea sharks, and lauding it 
safS In an honest man’s hands, like you, and 
your Father before you.” 

Skinner handed him the receipt. 




He cast his eye over it*. ‘*^AU riclit, little 
gentleman ! Now n^y heart is relieved of such 
a weight : I' feel to have jnst cleared out a cargo 
of bricks. Gdod-byl shake hands ! I wish you 
were as happy as I, am. I wish all the world 
was happy, God. bless you! Jbu 

both I” X' 

And with this burst he ww oiit of the toom, 
and making ardently for Albion Tip^v . - ■ 

The Banker and his clerk turned round on 
tlieir seats Mid eyed one another a long- time in 
silence, and amaaejaent. 

Was ithis thing a dream f - their faces seemed 
to ask. " - 

] Then Mr. Hardie rested his senatoiial head ort^ 
his hand, and poifdered deeply. Skinner too re- 
flected on tlus^strai^e freak of Fortune: and 
the result was that he burst in on his prinoipaPs 
reverie with a joyful shout: “The Bank la 
saved ! Hardie’s 'is good for another hundred 
years.” 

The Banker started, for Skinner's jforce 
sounded like a pistol shot in his ear, so high 
strung was he with thought. ' j 

“ Hush ! hush !” he said : and pondered again j 
in silence. ‘ ' 

At last he turned to Skinner. “ You think 
our course is plain ? I tell you it is so dark and 
complicated it would puzzle Solomon to know 
what is best to be done.” 

“ Save the Bank, sir ! whatever you do.'* j 

“How can 1 save the !^aiik with a few 
thousand pounds I must refund when called on? 
You look keenly into what is under your eye, 
Skinner ; but you cannot see a yard beyond your 
nose. Let me think.” 

After a while he took a, sheet |>f Paper, and 
jotted down “the materiaU,” as Jij called them, 
and read^hem out to liis accomplice : 

“ 1. A Bank too far gone to be redeemed : a 
trap ; a wxll. If I throw this money into it^ I 
shall ruin Captain Dodd, and do myself no good, 
but only my creditors. • ' f 

“2. Miss Juba Dodd,..; virtuidpwpr^^^^ of 
this 14,000/. : or of the water p%rt, ir.I chopse. 
The child that marries wst usually JockiSyj the 

“3. Alfred Hardie, my son, aiid my ctedit^r,^ 
deep in love with No. 2, and at presentwomW 
what alienated from me by ray thwarting silly 
love affair; which bijs fair to iniprove^into a. 
sound negotiation. 

“ 4. The 14,000/. paid to mb personally 
after Banking hours, and- .not entered on’ 
the banking books, nor known, but to you and 
me. J ■ ■ 

“ Now! suppose I treat this aAance as 
a personal trust? The Bank breaks: the 
money disappears. Consternation of the 
Dodds, who, until enlightened Iby the public 
settlement, will tliigik it has gone into the 
well. • r 

“In that interval I talk Alfred over: and 


promise to prodaeiB''tlie 14,000/. intact, with 

my paternd and Miss Dodd; 

provided be my debt to 

him, in half the 

moffejy settled /oii father 

.ni.o unjust and excUisibn. 

Their piftssioh, wililsobn bring the ybifog people 
to reason ;:^iuid, then they wiu soph melt the old 
ones.'*>v'' ■ 

; ' . Skmneiir^was stifudKyvith this masterly little 
sketch.. But he detected one fatal ffaw : “ You 
don't say what is to become ^ me.” 

“ Oh, I ha^^'t thought of that .yet.” 

“But do think of it,, sir.! that I may have the 
pleasure of co-operating. lb would never do 
for you and me, to be, pulling twp tvays, you 
know." ' ' . . 

“ I will not forget you,” said Hardie,. wincing 
under the chain this little wretch, held him 
with, and had jerked hihi by way of reminder. 
“But surely, Skinner, ypji agree with me it 
would he a sin and a shame to rob this honest 
captain of his money — for my creditors ; curse 
them I Ab, you are not a Father. How quickly 
he found that out! Well, I am : and he toucheci 
me to the quick : I lov| my little Janeas dearly 
fis he Ipvcs his Julia^ every bit : and I feel for. 
him. And then he put me in mind of my own 
Father ; poor man. .That seems strange, doesn't 
it ? a sailor and a Banker I Ah ! it was be- 
cause they were both honest men. Oh, it was 
like a wholesome flower coming into a close 
room, ana then out again and leaving a whiff 
behim, was that sailor. He left the savour of 
Probity and Simplicity behind, though he took 
the things themselves away again. Why, why 
couldn’t he leave us what is more wanted here 
than even his money P His integrity : the pearl 
of price, that my Father, whom' I iflscd to 
sneer at, carried to his grave ; and died 
simple, but^wise; honest, but rich; rich in 
money, in cyredHt, in lionour, and eternal hopes : 
oh. Skinny ! Skinner ! I wish I had never, been 
bonL" 

Skinner was surprised : he was not aware 
that^telligent mew, who sin, are subjeot to fits 
of ^remorse : nay, more, he was frightened ; for 
thb emotion wf this irop^an, so hard to move, 
was overpowering jvhen it came: it did not 
soften, it ponvulsed him. * ^ 

.'\^Don^t talk so, sir,’* said' the little clerk. 
“Keep up your heart ! Have a drop of smne- 
thingi"; - Y • 

“ You arc righji?’ said Mr. Hardie, gloomily ; 
•it is idle to tallc : we are all the slaves of cir- 
cumstances.” 

With this, he unloved a safe that stood 
againsl the wall, chuc}|^ the 14,000/. in, and 
slammed the iron doBfr sharply ; and, as it 
closed upon the Cash v®h a clang, the par- 
lour door burst openym if by concert, and 
David Podd .^stoocU»(J|^ threshold, look- 
ing; terrible. His ruddy colour was all gone, 
aim he seemed black and white with anger 
and anxiety; And out of this blauclied, yet 
lowering face, his ^es glowed like coals, and 
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roved keenly to and fro between the, Banker 
and the clerk. 

A tlmnder-cloud of a wan. • ‘f ’ • 


MADAME DE CORNEILLAN, } 

Tjtti Monttenr of the 10th of May, 1810, pub- 
lished a decile, by Napoleon L, Ewper^ 
of the French, offering a prize of a. million of. 
francs (forty, tnoi^nd pounds) to the inventor 
of the best machine for spinnmg flak. The de- 
cree, moreover, was ordered translated 

into every langua^, and to be sent to the French 
ainhassaclors, minsters, and consuls in forei^ 

. countries. 

A few days afterwards, a French gentleman, 
Philippe de Girard, then fiive-and-thirty yews pf 
age, was on a visit to his father at Lonrmann. 
During the family^ breakfast, the servant brought 
in the journal which contained this magnificent 
challenge to in ventivS genius, without excludin|^ 
the people of any country, not even the Esqui- ' 
ihaux and the Hottentots. M. de Giirard senior | 
handed the paper to his son, saying, ‘'Philippe, j 
tliis is your affair.^* 

After breakfast, Philippe took a solitary walk, 
witli the determination of solving the problem. 
As yet, he bad never turned his attention to 
anything connected with the manufacture in 
(][uestion. He asked himself whether he ought 
not first to study every previous attempt rent- 
ing to it } but he soon concluded that the offer 
of a million proved that nothing satisfactory had 
been liitlierto attained. He determined^ to re- 
main in ignorance, to keep his mind unbiased smd* 
independent. He returned to the house ; carried 
to his chamber some flax, some thread, some 
water, 4nd a lens. - Alternately regarding the 
flax and tlie thread, he said to himself, “With 
this, I am required to make that.*' ^ 

First, he examined the flax fKith the lensj 
then he steeped it in the water, anfl again exa- 
mined it. Next morning, at breakfl^t, he said 
to Jiis father, “ The milliou is mine.** He took 
a few^ strips of flax, decomposed them by the 
action of the water, separating them into their 
elementary fibres, made them slid^one over the 
oilier so as to form a thread of extreme fine- 
ness, added, hav8 no^f to perform 
witli a machine what I am perforifling with 
mv fingers — and flax-spinning by machinery is 
invented !*’ ,, 

It was so, in reality, for kfm; . The germ of 
the discovery had sprouted iv; his bmn. Bi^t. 
what patient efforts, what ingenious experiments 
had to be made, before he could practme^y 
execute what he had k^tantaneously imagined 1 
Two months afterward? he obtained his first 
patent, which coni ain^ all the essential prin- 
ciples of mechanical ffe-spinning. After devot- 
ing tw’O years to the pelfe^ing of his machinery, 
he establishiBd, in 1813, a^4^x-mill in • the RuC 
Meslay, Pi^s. The conditiiens of the imperial 
programj0 were fulfij(led. imperial promise 

would hflSfe been so likcwgd^ but for the in- 
vasion oi||!]Wce,tand the fiul (Of Napoleon. The 


Restoration was little disposed to pay the debts 
of the Empire; and the 'inventor could only 
obtain from the Bourbon government a loan of 
eight thousand fmnes. 

; M. de Qirwd .had spent aU his private for- 
tune, and had: nothing bnt imin oefore him. 


iflne, and had„: nothing bnt imin before him. 

; Whilst he was ported in, prison for debt, two 
itotdxdrels stole irom one of his friends who 
1^ them in chmrge,,^'!^^ plans md descrip- 
tions of his maohixwty, and^spld them in Eng- 
land for a sum 'ainouutihg, it was said, to 
twenty thousand pounds.. W consequence of 
this theft, a patent, taken' out in London, 
reproduced, under a Britilh name, the pro- 
cesses of the unibrtunaie French inventor. If 
^Bhilippe de Girard had attempted to gain a 
livelihood in Great Britain ouf of his own dis- 
coveries, he would have been prosecuted as an 
infringer of other people’s vested rights. 

In 1826, he was invited to Warsaw by the 
Emperdr oF Russia. In Poland, he organised 
mechanical flax-spinning on a large scale. 
Around the establishment there soon uprose a 
littlet town which took the name of Girardow, 
and which figures on maps of Poland subse- 
quently published. He* afterwards accepted the 
office of chief engineer to the Polish mines, ex- 
pressly reserving, in bis oath of fidelity to the 
Russian emperor, his quality of French sub- 
ject, and the temporary character of liis engage- 
ment. 

Returning to France in 1844, he addressed a 
M^moire to the Chambers, demanding a Recom- 
pense which should prove, in a manner wortliy 
of Fii^ce, that tKe grand problem proposed by 
Napoleon had been resolved by a Frenchman — 
and which should also place his latter days and 
j his nearest relations out of the reach of straitened 
circumstances. Arago and Guizot warmly sup- 
ported his claim ; but the delay in making it 
uad been tooMong. An inexplicable qpposit.ion 
arose, oWhich poisoned the close of his life, and 
prevented the Gross of Honour from being placed 
on his bier. French Industry was more just to 
him. The Society of Inventors and Mechanical 
Spinnefc offered hilh a sort of civil list, which 
amounts tgiiKiC much as six thousand francs 
i (two hundred ^nd folW pounds) ; but he did not 
j five •to enjoy it long. He died'^at the age of 
I sev&ty-one, leaving to his family no other in- 
! h&itimee than his name. 

Ih^SSB, a commission was appointed to 
examme a project of law conferring, as a 
natio^l re^mpen^, pei^ons on the heirs of 
the late Philippe de Girard, the inventor of 
flax«ispimung by machinery. It reported to 
•^the Senate that, of the three brothers de 
Girard, tlie youngest, Philippe, and the second, 
Frederic, were no longer in existence* The sole 
survivor^was more than ninety yews of age. 
Philippe had died without issue. ^'The only 
remaining representatives of the family were an 
orphan £iugiiter of the second son, Frederic, 
and a fatherl&s daughter of that same lady. 
The {Object of Igw ^reforc recorded, by way 
of a national recompense: first, to the Sieur 
Joseph de Girard, brother of Philippe de Girard, 
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But besides the Japanese sUktrorm of tbe oakj 
there is another oak silkworm obtained from the 
north of Cliiiia. The introduction of this valu- 
able species, which bad been vainly attempted 
for the last ten years, is now in the way of being 
accomplished. Larv®, bitched on the 19th of 
May last, had already, at the time of writing, j 
readied their second moult or change of akin i 
without manifesting the slightest symptom of 
disease. Their colour at first was deep black. 
They afterwards became bright green, studded 
with orange and sky-blue tubercles; 

If their introduction succeo^it will su)^» 
ply, during the cotton dearth, the material 
for one more branph of industry. The difference 
which exists between the silk of the mulberry 
worm and the oak worm will allow the new 
manufacture to prosper without causing anv in- 
jurious competition with the old. On the otlier 
hand, the introduction of a new tissue, brilliant, 
fresh-looking, and light, and probably much 
cheaper than mulbeft'y silk, will be a great 
benefit to the general consumer, and conse- 
quently to the artisan. It is not so very long 
since mulberry silk was a novelty, regarded with 
very questionable favour from an utilitarian 
point of view. With a little patience and a 
little nainstakiiig, it is possible that the public 
may obtain equal advantages from the silk of 
the ailautiius and tlie oak. 


ON THE BRINK. 

On the brink of tho well 
To stand and hear 
The sweet cool water 
Bubbling near : 

With parching lip, 

And straining eye, 

And frame all athirst, 

To pant and die, 

Gazing do-wn 
With hopeless pain, 

On the sunken cup 
And tbe broken chain. . . . 

Oh 1 ’tis harder still to stand on the brink 
Of Love’s own spring, and Mare not drink k 

When the waves mnr high, 

And the blast is loud*, 

AniL^he seaman’s lasart ' 

With fear is bowed, 

To see from the bow 
A bright still bay, ‘ 

Where your storm-driven byffk 
Might safely la}'. 

And that haven to know 
In the focman’s hand, 

Where ’tis ruin to ancho: 

And death to land!^ . 

With faltering step^ 

And hjayS^b^^ 


Yet know that brigkt refreshing green 
Is the dtiadly Upas* f^tal*screen, , . . 

Oh ! ’tSs harder still when you dare not rest 
Your weaned head on the loved one’s breast ! 


BIDING LONDON. 

< Ik^Thueb Parts. 

'• PART I. OP OMNIBUkSES. 

Weighing thirteen' stone, standing six feefe 
high, possessed of an indomitable laziness, and 
having occasion constantly to go from one part 
of town to tbe other, I want to know how I am 
to have my requirement^ atttbnded to with case 
and comfort to myself. If my name were 
Schemsiluihar, and I had lived ages ago at Bag- 
dad, I should have gone quietly into the garden, 
and, after rubbing my ring dn my lamp, or 
burning my incense, I should have prostrated 
myself before an enormous geuie, wlio would 
liAve bten very much hurt by my humility, 
would straightway have proclaimed liimsclf my 
slave, and mter hearing my wants, would imme- 
diatejy have provided me with four feet square 
of best Turkey carpet, on which I had only to 
deposit myself to be wafted through the air to 
my destination ; or he would have produced a roc 
for me to sit astride on, or an enchanted horse 
with a series of pegs in his neck, like a fiddle, 
the mere manipulation of which increased or 
checked his speed. But as I liappeu to live in 
the benighted year of peace ’03, as my name is 
Nomatter, and as I reside in Little Plotsam- 
street, Jetsara-gardens, N.W., the carpet, the 
roc, and the peggy steed, are unavailable. I 
could* walk ? Yes, but I won’t I I hate walk- 
ing; it makes me hot and nncomfortablo, and 
savage; when walking, I cither fall into a train 
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othei;pedestnans, straying into the road under 
the ho6fs of Eol^;cs, and getting myself generally 
objurgated and hi’d at. I couldn’t ride on 
horseback, because no man with any sense in 
his hea& combined with any weight in his body, 
could riae a Ijp^f.^ver London’s greasy stones. 
I could ride ig a CcA^^but it is too expensive ; 
in a Brougham, but for the same reason, doubly 
magnified — with the additional fact that I do 
not possess one. Leaving out of the question 
the abeurdity of the proceeding, there is no 
Hying man capable of conveying me for several 
miles iAja wheelbarrow ; and when 1 state that I 
have never yet been the sifbject of a commission 
de lunatico, I need offer no further explanation 
of my declining to ride in a velocipede, a hu- 
morous conveyance like the under-carriage of a 
chariot, the occupant of which apparent^ rest^ 
himself by using his arms as well as hk legs for 
his propulsion. When J,was a boy J school^ 
I recollect in the shop-windows prints of an 
aerial machipe, « delightful conveyance like 
an enormous bkt, sailing over London (which 
was represented in the print by the dome of 
St. Paul’s and a douple of clMirch spires), ani 
filled with elegantly dressed company, who were 
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chatting to each other without the smallest 
appearance of astonishfne'ntk, I cannot posi- 
tively state that therie was a captain depicted as 
in command of this atmospheric vessel, though 
my belief leans that wajr ; tut I perfectly well 
remember a man at the wheel, grasping a 
tiller like a cheesc-cuttcr, and directing the 
course with the greatest ease and freedom. 
This would have been an eligible mode of con- 
veyance had the scheme ever been corned out ; 
but the inventor only got as far as the print, 
and there apparently exhausted himself, as I 
never heard anything further of it. , And this, 
by the way, reminds life tliat an occasional trip 
in Mr. Coxwell’s balloon would be a novel and 
an exciting method of getting over the ground, 
only there being no,“ man at the whcel,*^* there 
•is a consequent absence of definite knowledge as 
to where you are going, and if I, bent on travel- 
ling from Jetsam-gardens to Canonbury-square, 
were to see Mr. Coxwell looking vaguely but, 
and were to hear him remarking, “Isn’t that 
Bcachy Head ?” I should feel uncomfortable. 

So I am compelled to fall back on a cheqp, 
easy, and, to a certain extent, expeditious 
mode of locomotion, and to travel by the omni- 
bus. I am awarcj that professed cynics will 
sneer at my use of the word expeditious. There 
arc, I believe, journeys performed in the middle 
of the day, when the snail g.'illops gaily past the 
outward-bound suburban omnibus, and wlien 
the tortoise — having an appointment to keep at 
tlie Shiphnd Turtle— prefers to walk, in order 
that lie may be in time ; but the middle of the 
day is consecrated to old ladioS going “in^o 
the Cily” on business, while my experience 
is confined to the early morning and the late 
evening, when we run “ express,” and when, I 
will veni-ure to wager,- wc go as fast, the Ciowded 
state of the streets considered, as ever did the 
"York Highflyer or the Brighton Agd. My as- 
sociations w'ith omnibuses are from my youyi 
upward. As a child, I livedifiii w very large 
tlioronglifarc, and I used to stand for hours at 
the window watching the red Hammersmith 
omnibuses, luminous with the ii!ime of “ Geobge 


Cloud,” and the white Putn^ 
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omnibuses, and the green ©fforite(^ boldly de- 
claring the ownership of “Elizabeth aftd John 
‘Wilson” — ^grand ’buses those, with drivers an€ 
conductors in green liveries, always renewed 
(with an accompaniment of nosegay for button- 
nole, and favours for whip, and rosettes for 
horses’ ears) on the occasion of the Qu^’s 
birthday. I was originally taken to school in a 
hackney-coach — I perfectly well recollect kneel- 
ing at the bottom in the straw as wc (l^nd a 
broken-heqjrtcd aunt) ascended Highgate-liilJ, 
and imploring tearfully to be taken back home, 
even in the ywest menial capacity — but I came 
back in an tmuibus, in a high state orefier- 
vescene’e, and with a large stock of worldly ex- 
perience. 1 first saw her who, as the bagmen’s 
toast says, doubles the pleasures ant halves the 
sorrows of my life, as l«te^ed olf an omnibus ; I 
I first went down to my oince on an omnibus; I 
and 1 still patronise that samo conveyance. 


where I may incidentally moution I am a “re- 
gular,” that I alw^a .h^ve the seat next the 
coachman on the ou-sido, and ^bat my opinion 
on the news from America, is. |il^vaj9 anxiously 
expected by my fellow-passengerjs,. : Long since, 
however,, have the omnibuses of. my childhood 
been “ run off the road.” Mr. George Cloud and 
his compeers have retired, and the whole metro- 
politan serviee, with very few exceptions, is 
worked by the London General Omnibus Com- 
pany. Concerning which— its rise, origin, and 
progress, and the m^cr in whicli it is carried 
on, I hav^ undeiwoper official authority, made 
full inquiry, and nw intend to report. 

If the present Emperor of tlie French had suc- 
c^ded in his rnemorahle expedition with the tame 
ell^le to Boulogne, it is probable that we in Eugr 
land might still be going on with the old separate 
proprietiry systeim^of omnibuses ; but, as the 
tame eagle expedition (majestic in itself) was a 
failure, its smaller component parts had to escape 
as they best could. Among these smaller com- 
ponent parts was one Orsi, captain of the steamer 
conveying the intruding emperor ; and Orsi, fly- 
ing from justice, flew after the manner of his 
kind to England, and there established himself. 
Years aher, in 1855, this M. Orsi bethought 
himself of a scheme for simultaneously im- 
proving his own fortunes and bettering the con- 
dition of the London omnibus traffic, by assimi- 
lating its management to that which for a long 
time had worked admirably in Paris, lie ac- 
cordingly as80ciated with himself a crafty long- 
headed man of business, one M. Foucard, and 
they together drew up such a specious pro- 
spectus, that when they submitted it to four of 
tae principal London omnibus proprietors, 
Messrs. Macnamara, Wilson, Willing, and liai’t- 
ley, these gentlemen, all thoroughly versed in 
their business, so far saw their way, that they 
at once consented to enter into tfie proposal, 
and became the ^gents for Messieurs Orsi and 
Foucard. Th^ division of labour then com- 
menced ; the Prcnchmen started for Paris, there 
to establish their company (for our English laws 
on mercantile liability and the dangers of share- 
holding^erc, a few yettrsago, much foggier, and 
tliicker, and less iiitellidble, and more dan- 
gerous, than thej arc no\^ ;* and so well did tliey 
succeed, that, in a very short time, they had 
^raised and .perfected as a “Societe cn Com- 
mandite,” the “ Compagnie Gdneralc dcs Omni- 
bus de Londres,” witn a capital of 700,00.0/., in 
shares of 100 francs dpr 17.) each ; three-fourths 
of the capital — such^^was our neighbours* belief 
in 8ur busiiless talents and luck in matters 
touching upon horseflesh — being subscribed ia* 
France. Meantime, the E^l/>hsh section wet© 
Aiot idle ; *as agents for thflT^o Frenchmen, they 
bought up the rolling stock, horses, harness, 
stabling, and good will, of i^rly all the .then 
existent omnibus propriety ; they became pur- 
chasers of six hundred«©dmibuses and six thou- 
sand horses, of an enormous staff of coachmen, 
conductors, time-keepers, horse-keepers, washers, 
and other workmen, and, what was very im- 
portant, they possesibd themselves of the 
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m assfortment of wlieoK asdesj^ and 
any repairs that 

men ia always ditoict 

dep6t, to meet g my TO iiiiiibgc^^ that may arise 
during the di^* an^ accident peewits in 

the street, an om^uiis;tei(iiedia,te^ despatched 
to take the place of tliaisrh^h has broken down ; 
the ‘‘plates” (Le; the le^vanthor^lacm of t^^ 
Inland Bevenue) kre^ imi^ from inm 
other; and, if the smash Wbe^.seripus, a large 
van arrives and brings, off the disabli^ omhib^ 
bodily up to Highbury. But auoh/acddents 
are very rare, owing to the constant supervision 
given to the axles, tout of which ore constantly 
thrown aside. These axles are all manufactured 
on the premises, and are potnposed of ten' or 
twelve pieces of iron “ faggotted** together; The 
«tradc or cost pricemf an ordinary omnibus is one 
hundred and thir(^«pounds, but the large thcee* 
horse vehicles, wmeh are of tremendous weight 
(those from Manchester, in use last yeftr plying 
to the Exhibition, weighed thirty-sjx cwt.), cost i 
two Iiundred pounds. The ordinary time of 
wear is ten years ; after that, they are of li^e 
use, though some last seventeen years. The 
wheels require entire renewal every three yearsj 
and during that time they are under frequent 
repairs, the tires lasting but a few months. So 
soon as an omnibus is condemned, it ia. broken 
up ; such portions of it as are still serviceable 
are used up in repairing other omnibuses, but in 
a new omnibus every bit is thoroughly hew. 
The condemned omnibuses stand out in an open 
yard, abutting on the line of the North London 
llailway; and the superintendenifof the coac^- 
builders told me he had often been amused 
at hearing the loudly-expressed indignation of 
the railway passengers at the shameful condi- 
tion of the company’s omnibusesrrthey inagin- 
ing that the worn-out old vehicles awaiting de- 
struction, w^hicli they saw from thefr railway- 
carriage windows, were the ordinary rolliivr 
stock of the London General. Tl« wood used 
in the composition of the omnibuses, is English 
and American ash, elm, deal, and Honduras^but 
tlic poles are invariably formed* of stout En&ish 
ash. The superintendent toldji^tthat &ese 
poles last far less time th^idr for^^erlv and 
this he attributes tp the st^^pages hmug be- 
come so much more frequenC owing to the v$- 
troduction of short fares ; the strain upon- the ’ 

S ole, occasimxed by constant pujling-up, gi^ 
ually fws the wood and causes an untimely 
smash. Before 1 left, I shoW an ingebfous 
contrivance for defeating the attacks of those 
universal enemies, the street-boys.' It appears; 
that the . passengers of a Uttie oihnibds^hich 
runs from^ghpury-terrece to Highboiy Barh> 
and which, for ita short journey, 1ms no *ooiir 
ductor, wen? horribly annoyed by boys who 
muld ride in the step and. jeer with rmlOT 


pould ride in the step and.^ Mr with noaldiy 
at the people inside. To beat them, my friend j 
the aupenntendont indented what, he a 
“ crinoline,” which, when the defer is., 
entirely encloses the step; and so cuts away any 
restingwplace or Vantage ground; tor the maraud- 
ing^ boy. • 


The .(kpf6t where ,4lB^ the, prpvendm* re- 
emv^, imed, and dis; 

tnct .estabUshMiltSi id at Wharf, Pad- 

dmgton, ok ihe banks of tho M^ a 

convement ariUiigement whoa S^ w^nonaidered 
tlmt the bargca . bring stores to the the 

rate of 

the. land transport: for the same midd :one 
shitting. ' however, gerieratty- brought 

in at the land gates, 'for the facility of thp"' 
weigh-bridge ' immediately outside the superm^ 
tendenPs c^ce, over which all carts going 
in or out are ex j^ dted to pass; There is no 
settled oontnmtorM bil/hut there is no lack 
of eager sellers, for the company are- known to 
be quick ready-money purchaser^ and Va 'trans- 
action with them saves along day^s waiting iii 
the market. On this same aoemukt the com- 
pany ar«^ gainers in the deal, to the extant of 
expenses which a aay^s waiting in the market 
must involve for rest and refreshment for driver 
and horses . When a sample lead is driven into 
the yard and approved of by the superintendent, 
a couple of trusses are taken from it and placed 
under lock and key,' to smrve as reference for 
quality ; and when the general supply comes in, 
every truss which is not equal to the quality of 
the sample is rejected by the foreman, who 
carefully watches tlie delive^. The whole of 
the machinery- work of the builtttng ^ performed 
by steam power, erected on the basement-floor, 
and consisting of two engines of two hundred and 
fifteen horse-power, consuming four tons of coal 
a week. By their agency the hay received from 
the country waggons is hoisted m “ cradles” to. 
the topmost story of the building, where it is 
unpacked from its tightened trusses ; to the 
same floor come swinging up in chain-suspended ‘ 
sacks, the bats from the ba.rge5 on the canal; and 
these are both delivered over to the steam- 
demon, who deUvers them> the bay separated and , 
fined, and the oatsylightiy bruised (not crushed), 
and freed from all straw and dirt and stones, 
throimh wooden shoots and “ hoppers,” into the 
floor beneath. There — in the preparation-room > 
— the ever-busy engines show their power in 
constanifiy-rcvolving llather bands, in whirling 
wlreefe, and spinning knife^blades, and sparkling 
indstones ; thSre, ar& inDn CPnstantly allaying 
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mgs of miii^hay and sfraw^ which in a second 
are resolved into a thi<^ impervious mixture; 
white in another part- of the room the bruised 
oats into which ; it t6*ibe amalgamated are 
slowly ‘ despendihg b® ^heir doom. AH the 
“ cuttws” afe covered over with tin eases, else 
the dust germinated from the flying chaff would 
be insUpDortable : while hand of eYery 

Von is a oreak, a simple l|Ver, . by the raising of 
which, in cose of any acciaSxd', Ko bbuld at once 
reverse the action of the makiiufriryv V^I^ 
jlng to the next floor, we Bpd . the results of the 
cutters and the bruteovsT there, stand stalwart 
men covered with pMpiratioii, stripped to the 
shirt aleevcds.^^ho/have laige bask^^^ in front / 
of ^hemvat^lj&b mouths of the shoots, anxiously 
awaiting ' ^ co|pes a maiw eif : 


• full, a j(nan 
j, fehipties it into aliuge square 

from another shoot, a.nofher l^ket >s Blleav^w 

• iruiscd oats : thesis he nito/the;;!^ 

on the top of the.qhaff j for 0|]£ 

and a whUtlc/ formij)^ ;5hq 

sccnding mto,t);ie:faus^ th^t i 

aignals ‘‘All righi/aud read^/V, 
h^le^/andipreiStb f tfie flopr of the t^jM^iurniB: 
iutp /luinll^ng 'iiwaves of metal, whiph toss the 
dais aftd the. cha$ hither and. theia 
iip,. auS!i finalUdrop them, a heterogenebua m^s 
Ot^hoi'Sd'fpQO,. into sacks wtuig their arrival 


S etow. Three of these jacks are sent awa^ 
ally as food for each stud of ten horses V^yen 
large ‘provender vans are, tliroughbut tliq whole 
. of the day, conveying sacks tp tire diffcifmijt 
district, establishments; twenty-six men.ai:e en- 
gaged at this /depdt, eaqh |rom six A.fc. to six 
p.M, ; and the whole affair works without a hitch. 

. J have treated. of the horse-service, the coaclv 
bhildiug service^ishd the foraging service of the 
conipany,. I may in conclusion come to its 
human service, the drivers and conductors. . 

Each man, before entering on liis duties, is re- 
quired to obtain, from the Chief Commissioner 
of the Metropolitan Police, a license to act. to 
obtain this, lie must give reference to three re- 
spectable householders, and deposit five shillings 
for the expenses attendant on the necessary 
inquiries and issueof the license. If the references 
be satisfactory, a license, in printed form, de-l 
scribing the name, address, ana general appear- 1 
ance of the holder, is granted, and with it the i 
inetal badge to be worn when on duty. These 
licenses are renewable on the first of June in 
each year, and. us the magistrates endorse 
on the paper every conviction or reprimand, the 
renewal of the license is necessarily dependent 
oh the possessor showing a clean bill of health. 

, If the di’ivcr have ho serious blot pn his clja- 
' racier, and can prove 'to the satisfaction of the 
superintendent that he is competent for the 
management of horses,' he is gcicrallv at once 
< accepted ; but the conductor’s character must 
stand a greater .test. He is virtually the repre.- 
tentative of the company hn the omnibuii^ and to 
' him is confided a . large amount of discretionary 
power, such as, the* Jjpfusal to Barry intoxicated 
people, or such pe^ons ah by dress, demeanour, 
&c., may be “fairly,. obJeotiPnal •to thf pas-i 
sengers.” Ho is i^hstituted the .arbitrator 
among “ brawling pads^ngers,” and has, indeed 
a very stringent code%l rsjes laid down for his 


as in case of a pret% maid-sPrvant with a .npt 
unnatural susbpptibinty to appmeh-^is, 1 take 
it, soul-harrpwing impossible to Be caTrieidf 

out. As re^rds t&f cPllectiPh of money, each;! 
conductor is projj&dbd trith a printed fprin jgi| 
“journey Which, at'iim of every | 

at ; gwe .jM W^oh the irPutej of the ‘ nupaber 
hf and .ampuiit of moneys" 

receiv'Pd p^ ^^flm et^ of^ the day he .makes a 
. sunimmiff^ !.iim>th of .the whole* of 


Ins jpurney-tiokets, next morning he pays 
qvi&r, t6 the derk h tho office, the money he has 
during the previous d^, deducting his 
bwh wages and those of thedrlyor, and any tolls 
hd fiiay have paid. Every driver deceives six 
shilling a day, every conductor, four shillings, 
'put of which the driver has to his whip 

And apron, and the conductor the lamp and oil 
for the mteripr of the omnibus. Both classes of 
men are dmly servahts, pliable to discharge at a 
day^s warnings bat mtlmr can rest occasionally 
by employing an -‘odd man/* of whom there are 
severm at each district establishment, ready to 
do “odd** v^ork, from wMioh they are promoted 
to regular em^doyhient. ‘ ■ 

The receipts of the company are Very large, 
averaging h^ween eleven and twelve tnousaiid 
pounds fi . Week (in one week of the Exhibi-* 
tibii year> they were above seventeen thousand 
pounds), and T asked one of the chief officers if 
he thoutht they were much pillaged ? He told 
me he had not the least doubt that, by con- 
ductors aloBCj they were robbed to the extent 
o| twentv^Jive ifioUsand pounds a year; and a 
practical superintendent of large experience, on 
niy' repeating this to him, demared that he be- 
lieved that sum did not represent the half of their 
losses from the same source. 1 asked whetlicr 
im check could be devised, and was told none— at 
least, none so efficient as to be worthy of the 
name. Indicators of all kinds have been sug- 
gested, but every indicator was at the mercy of 
the conductor, who could clog it w4th wood, 
and so allow three or more persons to enter or 
depart; while tiie indicator only recorded the en- 
trance or exit of one ; and unless some such turn- 
table. as the turn-table in use at Waterloo-bridge 
could be applied (fpr which there is obviously 
no spcjpe in an omnibus)^ check was impossible. 
The sole approach to such check lay in the ser- 
viees renttered by a class of persons technically 
kpOwn as “ bookers,” who were, in fact, spies, 
travelling iur-the omnibus, and yielding to the 
company an account of every passenger, the 
lenj^h of his ride, and the amount of his fare. 
Bu^it was oidy^ in extreme cases, whore the 
conductor jK^incautious beyond, measure, that 
such evidenceic^d be efficient against him. 
These ‘^bookers” Sre of all classes, men, women, 
and children, all acting under one head, to whom 
they are responsible, and who alone is recog- 
nised by. the company. The best -of them is a 
woman, who, it is boasted, can travel from 
Islt^on-tQ Chelsea, and give an exact account 
of every passengdr, wltere he got in, where he 
g6t;put, .wbat he was like, and the fare he .paid. 

. ; J-ii^nkj I have now.enumerated most of tlie 
proiainent features of our omnibus ' system. 
WhdP X have casually mentioned tofriendj the 
work on which iwas cngflgedj I have been re- 
quqstSd to briag forward 
timi. Bxownsmltb, weighing fifi^en atone; wants 
only five perwnVi^^ seat; little 

Iklass, s1l»iiling (but feet six ^ height, wants 
easier method of aceMf to the . roof. But my 
intention was •description,, not criticism, and, 
evemif it were, i .^oubtj , whether ■! should be 
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' ' ScATTjsiiEi); about tbe xforid- ate d^d and 
. buried oiiied that it? ia one of the :]Aboctiira^''0f ' the 
living in our day to disentonib. iOld ttbinan 
towns lie buried in English 8Gd,: iil^ 
them, at Wrpxeter^ the ‘ancient UridoniUtn, hem 
lately been ^dug up.: >We»r6ported oil its .re^ 
appearance in one of the early numbers of tins 
journal,* Then there are also Totnpeii and Her- 
culaneum open, to bear witness yat tnaro. im- 
ijfjressively to the life of 'the past. , At Pompeii 
the disentombrnenfcis now going, with fresh 
activity and good result. Old Egypt is 'deliver^ 
^ ing up fresh secrets of her dehd, at ThSbes hnd 
elsewhere. Spades and picks hate been busy 
over the grave of Carthage, and other dead aha 
buried cities of the Garihaginiahe. Ninev^i 
and Babylon, hating been in the hands of such 
resurrectionists as Mr. Layard, Sir Henry Rawr 
linson, and others, are left at peace for a short 
time. Any news thenco is old hews, but from 
the graves of other cities what is the latest in- 
telligence ? 

By the sunny shores of the Ba/ of Naples, 
N stood for centuries the remnants of an old 
wall ; and the people who lived linear it never 
cared to dig below the surface.. It is- now 
one hundrea and fifteen years ago that^a 
workman, engaged in digging a well near tins 
ruin, cut into a hollow chamber, of which 
the walls were covered with paintings. By the 
slow clearing away of the earth froin#£^id- 
iiigs made oy men who Kved at the begin* 
niiig of the Christian era, dwelling-hbbscs, tem- 
ples, altars, statue^, built for the worship qf 
lieatlien deities, baths and theatresf were fodnd 
all struck to silence like the Sleeping Beauty> 
only for a great many hundred years instep of 
one ; and, in our day, so resto^d to light ^and 
life, that we see what the tov^|>ecipIe weire 


doing in the house and in the'J^et, ig; the mouth 
of August A.n. 79. There ia.'written reedfd of the 
cause of this sudden burial bf a city,, whoso 
habitants were in the full tide of luxurious en- 
joyment. The letter remains in which the 
younger Pliny tells Tacitus the horrors of st 
three days' eruption of Vesuvius, in whioVhis 
nude (admiral of the Koit^an fleet, then lying in 
the bay), having approached too near the burn- 
ing mountain id though iKill miles distant^ from 
it, met his death by ttie exhaktiuns bumting 
from beneath his feet. TheHa^miral had asthma, 
and Uie sulphurous vapodrs a^ppear to ha^ suf- 
footed him it once, , so that he fell, while his 
attendants fled from the icene'^f 
embark on board their ships; - iBetuming, as 
soon as it became light, which Was ttdl until after 
the end of three days, they found theirs master 


i*:‘fleeVol. iMpageSS. ■■■ ■ ; 


8$ • the;|.]|fja|^l^^ as if he 

Or^^Oarsi tke mud, 

ashes, ah£ pumice -s^noa, # burning 

mjotihtiuii updnthe dityi, has con- 

firmed thf.Btati^ent of another 
that the tdwxi of Pompeii had been, atth.e tfixte pf 
its total dieatihic^li, in course of rebuilding aiiUir 
the cohse^niemces of a Violent earthqimke 
had happened sixteen years before. Fpr, aV/wo 
walk along }is struts, we not only see the . 
theatre and many other edifices to have been 


in process of recoS^^ctiou at the time of their 
burial, but, in the. quartet opctooccupfe^ by the 
stone and marble masons,: there ^ie' portions of 

t old Meze, executed in volcanic stone, beside 
ich Stand ' copies <4 the same decoration cut 
in white marble ready; for erection in a restored 
temple. ® There aria wheettracks in the lava 
pavement ; there are worn stohe-si eps lea^ng 
up to temples and places of business ; and, curi- 
ously enough, there is stone, Vforn by the hands 
of those who daily stopped to drink at the foun- 
tains placed at the street-crossings. By con- 
stantly leaning on one hand wliilst they stooped 
to drink the running water, these people, who 
for so many centuries have known no more 
thii*st, wore a hollow in the stone rim of the 
basin updh which thew lewt. Terrible testimony 
ia given as to the suddenness of the last catas- 
trophe. Bread is in the bakers^ shops; there 
is a meal prepared, but never tasted, in a tavern. 
Outside tiiat 'gate in the town wall which led 
towards Heremaneum, was found a skeleton in 
armour. It was {hat of the soldier on guard, 
who, faithful' to duty, had not left his post. 
In a niclie sheltering a seat for the use of tired 
travellers, were found the bones of a woman and 
a baby, and those of two other persons clasped 
in one another’s arms. A few paces further on, 
were three more skeletons, two of persons wlip 
had been running; one way, and the other 
of a person had been hastening in the 
opposite direftiom Of tlie$e, one held sixty- 
mne pieces of . gold and one hundred and 
twenty-one of silver. ^ Money was found lyiiiff 
beside Ao remaii^ people Wlio hud died 
ill the; vain' entJeVour to •carry away means 
of tile, life Mrhose sands fl^erc run. liiaroom 
of the Temple , of Bis," tlie priest of that 
Egyptian deny had met death with feasting; 
for near him were lying egg-shells, and the bones 
of fowls and of a pig, tdgether with a broken 
glass and a wine vhscu In. the house known as 
that^of Diomed wVr%th«krc^ 
that of a goaf having h bell sluhg round its neck, 
lii this dwelling were disbovered more, than 
twenty hjpman /beings. In«a stable were tbei 
bones of a mule, still with broiize hit between 

its teeth; in another^., placr Was the .skeleton 
of a ddg beside the bonies of Uia ihahter. Some 
skeletoiis h^ four gold rin^;^ tbb same finger ; 
one had a btonZe lonteiEfi in hiS'hand, withm 
he had doubileSs beeUi'^iBg to find his way out 
of the thick darkness' of .that day of terror. 

All these remains wqye discovered many years 
ago, but the wotk of excaVation was then very 



alWv ; recent change 

^ ioneiit has given a new impulse to th& mm 
mterestinglabour^ insomach that during 
few months, more has beeadone towards di^., 
terment of the seciteto of ih» bunM commmtHy 
than had been aoepmipiahed in the^i)!^ 
quarter of a centn^i Sphere is a xegolar ;^^^^ 
ganisationof ileboiw/aiid about jthree hund^ 
persons^ many of ibem girls emd women^^siro 
emplby^ iir temblrbgthacru formed eighteen 
ceiUuii^i/af^: by eruption from tjie. roountaiii 
whidh^now rises hehiud the mne, without eyep 
a wreath of smoke upon ij^ji^mmit. 'dpon^ a | 
regular liramvay,; trucks impelled by their 
weight run; dqwn an inclined plane, and; . d^^ 
charge their loads at the. end^ just af||^is defied 
at the formation of a railway. An entirely 
new quarter of the town has been thus opened 
out; and there has been fonnd withm the last 
t few days the roof of . ii house, with all its tiles 
lying at their uiopeT angle of iholinatiou, thb 
ashes and mud wing poured into and filled the 
room beneath it so completely as to support its 
covering. There are two houses with widls 
minted in . fresco, loddng, when disclosed,, as 
‘fresh as when first placed upon the walls. Un- 
fortunately, in a very little time the colours fade 
away and alter. The reds especially soon become 
quite black. 

These chanj^s are probably due to chemical 
alteration produced by the sun^s rayS, and to 
the oxidising power of the air. Jtf, therefore, 
as soon as one of these paintings is disoorered 
it could be washed over with a solution of 
boiling glass, such as is used by the modern 
fresco paints in Munich, these, interesting 
specimens of ancient art be pre- 

served. The writer has suggested this to 
Signor Fiorello, the director of the excava- 
tions. The Very substance is sold in Italy, for 
the purpose of preserving wood from the 
effects Of fire, and is known W the name of 
liquore di sclce. Several bodijre have been 
recently found embedded in. a mass of , har- ! 
dened mud f and the fortunate idea struck Signor i 
fiorello of pouring, pW.er of Paris ^nto the 
moulds thus formed. In this manner w exact j 
. oast was made, enclosing such parts of the con- 1 
tained bodies as remathed undeoomposed. Thus { 
were obtained, lirSt, thS body of ^a man lyiuf 
stretched ;p.pon his back, his natures very wei 
preserved; in fact, so peiiectly, that his friends, 
were they alive still, cOonM have sworn to his 
identity. Afterwards the nemains of two females, 
a woman and a yout^giri, were preserves in 
the same manner; so that, while of the dress 
only a. . remains, the skull-bones themselves 
j are there, resting upon tlm outstretched nrm/ ^A^ 
the moment of deatiy/the left hand seems to haVe I 
been clasping tlie dress. Tn the elder female the 
left hand is shut, one of the fingers Itavinganx^g i 
I . upon vtThis grouWousi^.ed of , one man and | 
thwg®tt»en, probably Sil M. Urn family, | 


gflM|l»ving hastily secured certain . objects 
yrtiplRney valued. Silijgr money ; besides four 
|h^gs and « finger-rmg all made of gold. 


jk^tber: witb.the a,: bag, were 

.ly^B&;l«»r^the. woman 

• ; (toe is struck Ipr thd ftet ttoiterv many of 
thb pexabnis thus disclosed exjpir^ while engag^ 
;iu tlie ,aot: of drawing their : dress over thw 
features. ' Two reasons may bo given for this* 
Qne, that it was done in the endeavour to pre- 
vent st^oc^iou. ,!^^ the jnbphitic vapours 
given: off by the . ,. The . other and the 

.better, tha^ it was eustomei^ amongst the Eo- 
maus to hide the face, when in the act of death. 
Thus, true to History, Shskespeare makes Antony 
say of " the mightmat iJ^ius ‘ 

Even at ihe baas of BtatcMi^ 

Whiq)bi all tha while ran blredl, great Cwsar fell. 

Time, though he Novels slowlv, gets througlf* 
more work than the Uvelleift volcano, and is a 
sei|oa vrho has dag the grave of many a proud 
city. - T^c rcmjpdns .of Boman London lie buried 
fifteen feet below tbe level of the present streets. 
You are bn the Nile, and see, on either bank, a 
green plain under a clbudless sky. The columns 
and towers of the great temple of Liuor, rise 
from among the miserable hovels of a starved 
little modern market town. You sail by, and it is 
ail bright green plain again till a mile further to 
the north the towers of Karnak overtop a palm 
grove^ that partly hides tbe wonders of its wide- 
spread ruins.' But on the green plain between 
Luxor and Karnak, and for twelve miles towards 
the bills of the Eastern Desert, stood the temples, 
palaces, and ^rdens, of hundred-gated Thebes, 
for a thonsand years the camtal of the great 
nation of the ancient world. Time has done its 
work in its own slow way, and the Nile, rising 
from its newly-discovered source in a great 
tropicxl^lake, and swollen by the periodical rains 
of the tronics (not by melting snows), has played 
the part 01 a Vesuvius. Han^sts wave eight feet 
a6qve the buried ground on which the glory of 
the Phar^lTs was displayed. At Thebos, also, 
there have been recent excavgitions and disco- 
vert^. Diodorus stated the circuit of. old 
Thebes, as reported in his time, to havo been six- 
teen miles.**g4j j|ho says that in his day the 
vestigCQt enten^teo^n .length nine miles and a 
auarter. Those old sunny cities* with their iii- 
Auded gardens, lay ; large upon the cullivated 
soil. Babylon was fOurtfcen miles square ; Sy- 
racuse, twenty-two miles; Carthage, of which 
also the remains are now being dug upon, was 
tw^ty-threa miles irujcircuit. Yet London is 
larger than : them all, excepting Babylon. The 
gr^est lenj^h of London street is from,, east to 
weat,vih. which direction: one may pass between 
liouses;for fi)urteen miles. With all its strug- 
gling feelers into ?the country brought into a 
cpmpcut square', the size of Lonaon would be 
seven miles by four, and its circuixt twenty-two . 
milcsi This would include a population packed 
together* with; a few little breathing 
groun(]h odTpark.' and square to answer to tbe 
Babyloidian gardens* fidds, and orchards, which 
gave men the enjpymeutedf a country-house in 
the heart a qapitalv = 


duiTlM Diokens.] . 
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We have. detafls frqs^Mr/^ fas own 

rdttnt excayatio^ at lliew of: the u&rided 
tomb of an Emtimi dignity. . Se^fsdnd it 


by hdp of tto forty dug ^dfac 

bis order. lb seyeb weeka. a doortmy into the 
rock was uncovered.; This door had be^ opened ; 
the tomb within^ and another within that, had 
been riiled ; theiife wo broken mummy-b^es ; 
and mummi^ themsdvos lay whe^ they had 
been tossed out^withtheix wrapping ripped up 
along throat and breast. But further alongj at 
the foot of the same piecfe of rock, other men 
had been set to dig,/gttd two months of mrk 
cleared the way, to a'tonfb yet w^th its seal 
apparently unbroken. The first entrance; was 
into a gallery witiiin the , rock, about e&ht 
^eet square and fiftjr-five feel; long, ifh wmls 
smootlii? plastered%ith olay.‘ Half way dpwn 
this gallery Mr: *Bhiiid came to a ‘ funeral 
canopy of brightly-painted pillars^ snsyprtii^ a 
^ painted roof, with a ^rt of temple front^in 
miniature, all very gay with red and bluiq and 
yellow. This corresponded to our hearse and 
feathers over tlie dead, and had' been deUvered 
up as well as charged for, by the ancient underr 
taker. Further inward • there sat, carved in 
stone, a pair of monumental figures, two feet 
high, male and female> side by side. Their 
superscription showed that the deceased gentle- 
man had been a chief of the military police of 
the Temple of Ammon Ba, at Thebes. He was 
decidedly j)lump, and on his dress was inscribed, 

All food off the tables of Ammon Ea and Mut 
is given to the deceased.” Th§ lady by the 
gentleman’s side was inscribed, ** nis sister be- 
loved from the depth of his heart.” The statues 
were flanked by tail jars. 

After this couple had been buried, further 
use had been made of their tomb. T4^ en- 
trances were foun|j^. still built up, fading to 
passages, one midw^ in this gallery, the other 
at the end of it. There was about the end 
the gallery, a massive wooden dbor, barred, 
locked, and protected by a barricade of laige 
stones buiit in front of it to. half its height. 
Great was the excitement of the whole body 
resurrectionists. The sealcii^iii^l'aiices were 
guarded through the nightr^y siuicts ftom the 


Gourneli, demoralised by a successful trafBic in 
antiquities. Early next the entrance 

to the side-passage was opened. It led to a 
couple of small cells, both iu confusion, with 
their plain black wooden^fuammy cases brofien>i 
and the bodies turned out, many of them un« 
wrapped. There were a few sepulchral images, 
and m the'imiermost cell yet lay the plain, Ho- 
man lamp sf terra-cotta, vmh black noezle and 
half-burnt wiqk, that had’ lighted the plunderers 
two thousand years ago. There remain«|l. the 
massive dooi^ of siieh substantial timber that in 
ill-timberod Egypt it was a prize worthy to. be 
competed for by a bishop, a de^on^a consular 
agent, and two sheikhs. The door q^ed on a 
sloping tunnel, in .whifth a msn could Walk 
uprigW. It was a 'tunnel seventy feet long, 
leaduig to a shaft or well, ten feet by six. 


Half way down^this j^eiy were 

cells which had: been nfled. Hope how lay, 
like truth, at the bottom the well.. The 
well, twenty feet deep, was by strong 

beams, Over W!hic}i: ;EW hang the,rop?b| iwist^ 


beams, over Whum stui hang tho^rop? Of twisted 
pabh filn*e8s,by whi^ the^;& and thdso^^^ who 
cairied centuries agoV.^Ai^tibe 

bottom thoirie'^v^re aga>b chainbers. Of 


sarcophagus,^irith^the and planks bv 

which it had*^ befi^moTcd into ; pomtm stiu 
lying aboutit. The wantof yesOiatipn for an- 
tiquity shown by^ these people, qpw themselves 
sci ancient, appeared in ' the- aa planka»' of 
broken mummy cases covered itrith hierogly- 
phics. . At the doorway of this j^’ncipel vault 
was a tall jar neaily luH ol palm-nuts s/ihere 
wore nuts mso scattered about the floor; At 
fhe head of the sarcopha^s was the preserved 
body of a dog, like a smml Ifhlian greyhound, 
swathed in osiers ; also, a mummied ibis, a doll 
of a hawkv and a. baH of bitumen; . The dog 
was mi emblem of Anubis, genius Of tombs. 
Whenever a house-dog died m the course of 
nature, all the inmates of the house shaved 
their whole persew. • The ibm .wsis emblematical 
of the recording angel. The hawk was the 
symbol m( Homs, who ushered the souls that 
were saved into the presence of Osiris ;, and 
within the ball of bitumen was a coiled snake, 
probably the norned snake sacred to Ammon Ka, 
the god especially honoured at Thebes. 

The solid cover of the sarcophagus, freed 
from the cement which fastened it, was raised, 
and the sarcophagus itself was then found to 
have been filled with bitumen poured in hot over 
the mummy. The clearing away of this was a 
long work,- and early in the course of it the 
glitter of a golden diaplet' excited the Arab 
workmen, who dream wUdly of treasures to be 
found in the wSbpened tombs.' The face of the 
mummy was^cased by a gilt mask, and the 
temples were wreathed with a chaplet of copper 
thickly gilt, having qleven bay-leaves of thin 
gold attached to it oy pliant stalks. The outer 
cloth covering pf the rest of the body was 
painted in a diagonal paitirn, answering to that 
on the top of the, woodbn fuAeral canopy at the 
first eatranci£ tJnder il^e painted shroud, were 
folds steeped in flue bitumen and pungent gums, 
with small thin plates o£ gold, some of them, 
beetle-shaped, and gisssy pieces interspersed. 
From the lef( side o&^heviead was taken a large 
ritual papyrus. When the body itself was rCachq^ 
— ^that of A man of mature years, with strongly 
marked features— the skin oS the upper part of 
nis body was found to hate been covered with 
tMck gold leaf. In another case waadhe wife of 
this dmnitary, also with the upper psrt of her 
skin gilt, and a papyrus by Jaev sioe. Others were 


The dignitary in the sarcophagus was named* 
Leban ; be had had chatgc of the royal horses, 
and died nine, years be^re bur era, at tlic age of 
sixty. Hia wife’s name was Tabai, daughter of 


a, priest s^d lord, who is described as “ onb very 
great among mortals.” They went down 
pit, with the records that are their letters of j 
mtrdduction to the antiquaries df the nineteenth , 
■■century.' 

Carthage, too, has,: Rafter all, been incom- 
pletely blotted three months* ! 

on the site of aheient Carthage; li&. Nathan 
Davis foundi two d*" ago, that the 

keeper of; this !Ff6n6h chapel there ha(f' been 
stlmulated,-bf observation of his wandeiings,to 
dig at tjie foot of a pieice of^waU near a wide 
pit that bad baen opened ^Vaia . by searches 
among the apparently poor iiiiiiis Of the temple 
of Astarte. found in a few hours a charm- 
ing mosme, measuring about four feet by 
two and a half. It was complete, and the 
nature of the ground made it appean to him 
impossible that there could 4he mote. Jdut Mr. 
Davis, setting men to work,, soon disclosed 
the bright mosaics of the comer of a'tegiplS 
fi(k)r adorned with a . colos^'^ female bust, and 
with two full robed priestesses dancing before 
their goddess. More digging brought to light 
more of the rich pavement trodden by the 
worshippers in a gi*eat temple that had been 
restored when Carthage became the capital of 
Roman Africa. Much more of old Carthage 
has since been found. The Carthaginian houses 
were built; above the lower story, wish what 
Pliny called formacean walls; of earth enclosed 
between boards ; such walls being ^clared proof 
against rain, wind, and fire. iTiere yet remain 
turrets of earth built by Hannibal as watch- 
towers oh Spanish mountain-tops. But w'hen 
these earthen w^ls of Carthage fell in ruins 
they formed heaps of rubbish, that a few years 
would transform into mounds of apparently 
natural soil, with nothing left under them but 
unsuspected pavements, throimh which the Ko- 
maus often dug in the. rebuilding of the city. 
A thin layer of charcoal, or some^other evidence 
of the action of fire, is' always fo^d on the re- 
mains of ancient Carthage. The use of clay 
bricks for building has been assigned as one 
main cause of the complete disappca^nce of 
Babylon. For Babylon the mighty city is fallen. 
Scarcely a detached figure or<jtablet has been 
dug from the vast heftps that are the graves of 
all its glory. , 


A POODLE AT PROW. 

“ I KNOW,” he seeuwito say,. that feur- 
leggcdness is at a discount in this amphibious 
place. 1. am aware that Lord Byron is dead, 
and that nobody since his lordship’s «^.ime 
ridden a horse along/the Riva degii Schiavoni.. 
I have been told, by an uncle of mine, that in 
the last century the idea, in the superlatively 
sarcastic degree, of\si sinecure, was that of 
Master of the Horse td^ the 'Chief the late 

Reptt^lic. 1 apprehend that the old Lion on 
th#|Klar yonder, and on the myriad bas-reliefs, 
h^btfiies, and panels iii^osaic and fresco be- 
. sides, was furnished with wings through a pre- 


ednoeived conviction on^tbe part of his designers 
that leg^oohld. be of hd possible use to him. 1 
grant tbat l^might be jnoro welcome were I a 
dolpMh, or a inermaidf 'or a Nereid, or a Triton, 
;or somethihff scaly, or watery, or finny. At all 
events, the force of circumstances has driven me 
here. Let me . put in .h plea in favour of the 
four-legged' creation. won’t see> inaiiy 
quadrupeds during. yoUi: stay in these parts. *1 
will walk on'my bmd-legs, if you insist upon it, 
but don- 1 utterly^disdain my for'e-paws. Mayn’t 
I come too f” 

There was no refusing ^ poodle so remarkably 
well behaved and sp^sotupulously clean shaven. 
He had an insmuatiiig way about him that dis- 
armed objection. (Srave yet urbane, learned 
yet devbidbf pedantry, poKte but not servile, he^ 
was a pattern to all possible poodles. Pray under- 


stand, to begin witli, that hd was not a Frencli- 
niaq/ T^was rashly about to address him as 
Monsieur, but haply, reflected, and, accosting 
him ps Signore,, asked -him when be was last at 
Bologna P No grinning, chattermg, mopping, 
mowing Parisian mountebank was he. His ears 
and tail, gave emphasis to the parlance of his 
eyes, but in' gesticulatioa he never indulged. 
There was nothing theatrical, nothing tawdry 
in his appearance or demeanour. They have 
gotten a dreadful habit in the French capital 
of staining their poodles all over with sky- 
blue or. rose-pink. Had this Italian poodle 
been subjected to such an affront, he would have 
died, 1 believe. Yes ; he was a scholar and a 
gentleman. He toolc every morning, it was easy 
to»noiice, his salt-water bath, then liad a douche 
of the warm soft fresh, and was ultimately 
lathered with fine soap, and shaved, llis frills, 
.aqd tuckers, and whiskers remaining after the 
applicttlion of the rmsor, were not crisped and 
pinched ii)|^ impertinent au(^.obtrusivo gnuffres, 
but hung in soft and flossy curls, the Order of • 
tke^Snowy Fleece, about him. His shaven parts 
blushed witlf a delicate, creamy caruatiou. He 
had never had sore eyes. Ills nose, only, seemed 
to heye been tip||ed with a little patent blacking. 
His nails were beautifully pared, filbert fashion. 
For all omafHKi^^^ ^ slender collar of blue 
silk fastened, witu^ golden shell. He Imd a 
gentle way of pattering about, and hesitating 
when he found his front paw on a slippery part 
of the boat. He had a persuasive way oi wag- 
ging, or rather of mildly undulating, liis tufted 
I tail. No violence, no haste, no iiTatioiial un- 
iCerflkinty,43ut a delibeuate, well-weighed expres- 
sion of complacency. Had the old lion on the 
pillar wagged Ai$ tail, he Could not have done it 
morennajestiqally. At a glance, you saw this 
poodle ta be intelligent, well edneated, and re- 
iined-<-a poodle that had seen men, if not Cities, 
and ni^rkcd their ways. 

He was larger than the ordinary run of 
poodles, but an inch shorter than a remarkable 
specimen oL the breed in question 1 onco knew 
called NcuC He was from Bergamo. He visited* 
this coflhtry in 1859, *bnt getting into some 
trouble through a whimsical liabit of pulling off 
people’s hats in Hyde Bark, and throwing them 



into the Serpontine^ coinpelleid: to- r^um ' 
to the Continent. .' He subsequently ioitted the 
army, and has how, I lwHevc; !the' nonbitf of 
rn arching at the- head of the; Hundred and Fiist 
Begimcnt of the iiine. - : " 

I knew thia present poodle; to be an- animfQ, 

• a brute beast, aoutiess cind fututelesa^ at least; 
my miserable human conceit taught me thus 
to regard him.- He had no. reasoh, of course, 
only mstinct. He could know no pleasures be- 
yond the gratification of hia sensual appetites. 
And yet, all brute as he was, he did not look 
like a poodle that woi^ over-eat himself* • He 
was, patently, a tom abstainer from intoxi- 
catiog li^iors. He was a brute, but he dldn-t 
bark at paasiDg strungers^ and from the little 1 
^saw of him on dryiiand, he was not pfone to 
association with low dogs. It was ?ery strange, 
and very irreverent, and a vagabonds kind *of 
thought altogether, but the more I cotisidpred 
• him, the more I grew to deem that, to^be comr<* 
plete, he ought to have a* pair of gold-rimmed 
spectacles across his nose, a neatjy pnokeired 
frill with a diamond brooch in his bosdm/»a 
snuff-box, or a golden-headed cane in one paw, 
and a sprinkling of hair-powder on his pate. Thus 
accoutred he would have been, ta me, the image 
of a grave, wise, cultivated physician of the old 
school — ^110 solemn humbug, no voluble quack, 
but a sapient, polished medico. The elusion 
was enhanced by the fact of there being at tlie | 
comer of the canal, where I took oars, a cool i 
and shady chemist’s shop.; and 1 fancied that | 
he had been writing prescriptions in the l^har- 
macy, and had now cpmc out for a mouthfuhof 
the sea breeze, or to see a patient at the 
Giudecca. He was not, however, attached to 
the compounder of drugs. He was the friend 
and Mentor of the boatman 1 had just tiftgaged. 
He, the boat, and the boatman, belon^d to each 
other, and made up one harmonious whole. As 
1 have noted, he appeared, ^ a matter, t)f 
courtesy, to ask my permission^o be of the 

e for a stroll on the Canalazzo ;; and, that 
granted, he tripped blithely over thei.bul- 
warks from the mar ole lanJing-stairs to the 
carpeted keelson, and was of li^rSfectly. - 
quif^ said the bcscthian. • , 

Observe, that to the “qui” I have appended 
a note of interrogation. The infiection of tne 
boatman’s tone justifies me in the act. It was' 
not a brutal command— a savage **come here !” 
It was a kindly query as to wliere he intended 
to sit. “ Qui” meant the afterpart, behini ntj 
cabin. The poodle did not s^e his head. 
Instinct did not go so far as that ; but his tail 
deflected in the 'wag negative. He elected to 
sit at the^row, and at that carved and fiddle- 
headed promontory he took his station imme- 
diately over against the bench where I upis re- 
/clining. xlie boatman called him "Alci,” 
whence I conjectured that the poodle’s name | 
was Alcibiades. ^ \ 

i The water-side, in England, is ass%)iated. with 
, , / noise, scurrility, and extortion. • The waterman 
you have hired makes up his mind to cheat you. 
The Tom Tugs who have failed in securing you, 


curse their colleague and hi8; fare as the wherrv 
pushes off. You depart from , a aHore of mud, 
[ ordure, broken bottles, au4 fragments of pottery. 
Abroad, even,; T have fouijd ->Jie^‘o^otiera at 
Asnieres a ruffianly prew, and thi^ red-sliirted 
and bearded Charons who ferry you; vpver the 
Neva littlu better th w savages. Here we went 
off in cheerful trauquiUity.: In a place where 
everybody . takq. a.: boat, competition, is 
robbed of its feyerisK fierceness. If it* be 
Giacomo^s turiu ibia time, ;it will be Paolo’s 
withm fi-ye or ten minutes, v Extorlipu does not 


OiVed) is a franc, and for every i^cc^dliig hour 
hf^ that sum) and that for francs ypa 
may have a boat and boatman for .tlm entire 
day. iJs for tlie»extra gratuity, the /‘buo-^ 
namano,” a, couple of soldi will suffice, and a 
hundred soldi go to a florin. The only little. 
" pidl” possessed b^, the boaftman lies in the 
franc in these latituaes being an imaginary coin, 
and in the quarter florin, which he tells you is 
worth only half a franc, representing labout a 
third more. Altogether, the financi^ state of 
things is curious. You see in actual circula- 
tion nothing but Austrian , fl^orins, zwanzigers, 
kreuzers, and sol.di; but the accpimts arc ail 
kept in francs and centimes— the. Italian lire 
and centesimi. In adopting this mode of 
reckoning, perhaps, the people clierish a mourn- 
ful chimera that they have still some kind 
of union with the beloved and distant land — 
the land beyond the laguncs and the Quadri- 
lateral — the land where human speech and 
action arc free— the land where Victor Em- 
manuel, the fighting king,, who tells no lies, 
reigns by the grace of God and the national 
will, over twenty-two millions of Italians who 
can caU their souls their own. 

Back, then. I stretched myself upon the 
cusliions in full enjoyment of the long-desired 
at.last-attaiiifd haven; and the poodle sat out- 
side the door> calmly contemplating me, his wise ^ 
head a Jjttle on one sjde. No Mordecai in the 
gate .1)^ full of minatory* remonstrance ; the 
rather, a cheerful harbin^r* a pleasant cicerone, 
an obliging gentleman-u^r, murmuring, Wel- 
come to the wqnderffll city that is moored on 
the bosom* bf the salt, salt sea.” "Poodle,” 

I said, "you and the boatman shall be my 
guides to-d^, and I will, have no other. Into 
the hands' of the abheurred valet de place I know 
thi^ sooner pr later \ wvist fall. Ho has been 
looming in handbooks and continental Brad- 
shaws these ten days past. .1 was tiircatcned 
with him at the railway station, just as I stepped 
into the omnibus. The omnibus is a boat— a 
shabby Bucentaur. He flitted through the ves- 
tibule of tiie Hotel Victoria, and tke waiter 
had sdl but consigned me.t4) bis custody, when I 
declared til!at, for onc^day at least, I would go 
out alone. I see him shirking at me now, from 
every pair of water-stmrs : rings in his cars, a 
pink umbrella under ^is arm, expectant. His 
little brown brats at home may have but a 
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meagre mess of maize pottage for dixmer to-day, 
but lie will say to them, "Kejoice, my children. 
To-morrow we devour an Englishman !’ He is 
waiting for me, I am certain, in St. Mark’s 
Place, calmly confident that I cannot do without 
him. It is only a question of time. 1 have a 
shivering foreknowledge of what he will , show 
me, and what he will tell me about the Golden 
Staircase, and the Hail of the Ambassadors, 
and the veiled niche where Marino Faliero’s 
picture should be, and the Dogana, and the 
Bridge of Sighs. Not to-day, oh, vatet de 
place ! 1 a^k for but twen^our hours’ grace, 
and then I will go into leduui|[-strings with the 
alacrity of a fool going to thd correction of the 
stocks. Let hie have hut this one day with the 
poodle at the prow, and let us ‘ do’ Yskioe for 
ourselves.” 

In this city of a^ hundred and set^nty-five 
thousand inhahitants 1 did not> know one uvixig 
soul. Does it matter, when every instant yon 
can commune with millions of the mighty dead ? 
Tn a churchyard you seldom feel lonely, ion can 
almost dispense with the clergyman’s white 
pony, quietly browsing on parishioners that have 
sprouted up into salaa. The dead dayliglit are 
no such very bad company. If their tombstones 
lie, you 'can gird at them for their fibbing, and 
they have never a word to .answer. You can pick 
out simple truthful tombs now and then, of good 
old dames and yeomen who in their livesume you 
feel sure were friendly, and merry, and single- 
hearted. Beyond a poodle, jovl r^uire nothing 
more that has life in it, during your first da;^ in 
Venice. For a season turn away from the quick. 
This place belongs to the dead. The dead alive, 
the modern Venetians, have buried their dead- 
departed — their history, their wealth, their hap- 
piness, their love, in stately mausoleums of many- 
coloured marbles. These sepulchres arc not 
whited. They have the reverent hue of age. 
Time has beaten upon them with his wing, and 
the strong pinion has worn down<the sharp edges 
and blunted the chisel’s fine tralery ; but the 
marble is, after all, too hard for his scythe, and 
Time hacks at the palaces imvoin. 

. 1 lighted a cigarette, %ad was lazy,- and not 
ashamed of myself ; activity would be almost a 
crime in this voicel&ft city. Industry ; —where 
was the use of being industrious f People don’t 
come here to work, but to idle* From the Ibomtnj 
there hangs a gorgeous piece of Venice stuff, 
cunningly ’broidered, shot with gold and silver 
thread. But it is a f^^ht, rent and frayed. 
Warp and woof are ta^'shed and ^ded. ^nd 
the loom is motionless, and the shuttle flies no 
more, and the weaver nas sickened and died. . 

Thus having copifortablj settled myself, and 
in reply to the boatman’s inquiry as to whither 
1 wished to be conducted^ having informed him 
, that my view did not extend beyond a "piccolo 
giro” of an hour’s ^uration,--in other words, 
that he might go apywhere he Kked about 
Venice; which he construed into a stroll from 
the to the Bialto and back again 

—I leisure to inspect the apartment of 

whic|t£tliwbqcomo a dcihzen'. The worst of the 


matter is, thnt in presuming to say anything about 
VeniCb, can scarcely, it you have any modesty 
left about you, avoid a sensation of nervous 
shaihe lest what you are saying should have been 
said by ten thousand persons in terms analogous, 

not identical, ten tnousand times before. For 
inetanoe, is there, can there be, anything new in 
the way of description to be written about the 
interior of n gondola P The gondola is your fli-st 
acquaintance in Venice, and it is your last. It 
brings you from the railway terminus to your 
hotel on your arrival, and it takes you to the rail 
or the steamer when you depart; consequently 
the tourist is usuali^^ nflnute in his notes of its 
appearance and pecnliarities as of that of the 
packet-ship .which conveys him across the At- 
lantic..* Tne only healing galve I can put to my 
conscience is this. When you have nad a re*- 
markably good dinner — say^at Vefour’s, or the 
Four Seasons at Munich — ^there is, 1 conceive, 
no ^socifi law against your expatiating on the 
perfection of the bill of fare and the wine card 
on the morrow, although good dinners are given, 
apd good gourmets dine, in the Palais Eoyal and 
the Maximilian Strasse every day in the year. 
A gondola is the first and most delightful dish in 
live intellectufd banquet spread out, in perma- 
nence, on the Adriatic Sea ; why then should not 
I descant on its aspect, just as 1 might lovingly 
dwell on the Charlotte or the Supreme I tasted 
yesterday ? 

The outward gondola— the boat itself— it 
would be impertinent to describe. See Turner, 
seeBobert8,sce Stanfield, sep Cooke, sec Holland, 


5|c !^ne, see Oarl Haag, see Finden’s tableaux, 
Hea*' * ‘ » 11 




see Heath’s Landscape Annual, see the delightful 
pictures of Mr. John Bogers Herbert, before 
he took to paintuig St. Lawrence on the grid- 
iron, St. Bartholomew being flayed alive. 
For the gondolas of the past, see Canaletto. 
The only quarrel I have with the admirable 
^•tists just named — always excepting Antonio 
da'Canal, never gave vent to his imagina- 
tion, and if he saw dirt and ugliness in YcuLce, 
painted the dirty and the ugly in rude juxta- 
position to the pure and beautiful — ^is m the 
persistency vi^jj^hich they strive to make stay- 
at-home ^n^slhupn believe that gay-coloured 
gondolas are at all common in Venice. There 
i»ever was a greater error. Mi*. Turner’s gon- 
dolas were of all the colours of the rainbow. It 
is true that he might have excused himself on 
the score that their sides are generally of 
Lpollgl^d wood, and tlijit his radiant hues were 
'Wrely the reflexion ot the sunrise and the sun- 
set But the tourist, who looks for truth, knows 
that jbhe pervading hue of the Venetian gon- 
dola is deep funereal black; and tliqt the mor- 
tuary appearance of the craft is heightened by 
the ebonydike carvings, by the metal prow 
and rullocks, which have an odd ^lise of being 
made of comn-plates beaten out, by the brazcxl 
knobs and beads flftd plates on the door, and 
by the serried rows of black tufts, like sable 
ostrich ^laines^ stunted in their growth on the \ 
housing over **the tilt. Among five hundred 
gondolM— there are, it is said, over four thou- 
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sand in Venioe-^you may see, perhaps tw^ty 
with brown or blue hulls, and with gaily-striped 
awnings. You may be sure at once, that these 
are not regular Venetian gondolas, and that 
they are not rowed by regular Venetian gon- 
doliers. When the night comes, you shall see 
whence they spring. Yon shall dud them 
moored to the yellow aiid black-striped posts of 
the Austrian domination, and then it shall be 


band ef his widc-awa]ce; Tbt was something. 
Presently 1 gave him a mg^Ctte, and thanking 
me with the frank and digmded courtesy whioh 
it strikes me favourably distingUjishes the Italians 
from the French, he inserted my gift in a meer- 
schaum tube wiUi an amber mouthpiece. I am 
afraid the. tube was made at Vienna; but it bore 
the Ijion of St. Mark carved in the meerschaum, 
and that was something more. 


revealed to you that they belong to Governors- Goethe, fifty years ago, Byron and Rogers, 
General, Military Commandants, Uhiefs of Haupt- forty years ago, noticed diat.the gondoliers had 
Directoriums, and other yellow moustached ceased to sing. . They are, indeed, songless. 1 


Directoriums, and other yellow moustached 
members of the abhorred iiribe of Tedeschi. 
They are manned by j^udding-faced men ;in,uni- 
form, no more like gondoliers than I am to 
Endymion; Carls and Ludwigs, ^not Giacomos 
and Paolos. Also ghall you see prowllvg about 
* the water-streets, at all hours of the day and 
night, barges and«cuttera belonging to the Aus- 1 
trian war-steamers which are moored off the| 
Arsenal, or the island of St. George the Great. 
There are a great many forts about Venice, and I 
a great many Croat soldiers to garrison them.' I 
Tiie boatmen who go out to sea, who c^ast 
along the Adriatic seaboard, and sometimes cross ' 
the gulf to the Turkish littoral, are brightly clod 
enough, and delight in coloured striped shirts, 
scarlet and sky-bkic caps, sashes, ana other ac- 
cessories of salt-water dandyism. . Picturesque 
and bizarre creatures they still are, barefooted 
and opcn-chesl^d, ahd they lounge and sprawl | 
and grovel in the most romantic attitudes all i 
about add over St. Mark’s Place, and the Mole | 
and the Riva, and every inch of quay or stairs 
that offers room for lazing upon. • They are often 
ragged, but in justice I must admit that tWy , 
arc all very clean, and have a manlier, worthier I 
look that! the aquatic scamps who decorate the 
Cliiaja at Naples. Your gondolier isi^uite an- 
other (diaracter. I was prepared for all kinds 
of disappoiui ments in V enicc — ^from iSie romantic | 
point of view — and underwent, as it turned qut, 
very few ; for the real Venifi^"i», to my blind, 
twenty times more astounding than the ide^ 
one; but I caunot avert the acknowledjfment 
that the actual gondolier is 'a sad destroyer of 
illusions. He is not the least like the personage 
you fondly imagined hin^O' be. ^His ordinary 
head covering is a felt bat of the pattJrn known 
as wide-awake. He wears no «ash. He paOro- 
niscs a shooting-jacket. His pantaloons are tir < 
no means out of the common. The sole romantic 
feature in his attire is a negative one — the 
g<mcral absence of shoes and stocking^ My 
particular gondolier — lie of the poodle — wa? a 
dandy ; but in what did liis dandyism consist P 
111 a laced front to his shirt— such a shirt as I 
could have purchased for twelve francs fifty, in 
tli» I’assage des Panoramas, Paris ; in a resplen- 
dent watch-guard, aud a bunch of channs. I 
. was wofuily disappointed. I turned^to the 
^ poodle, seeking consolation. ' He flapped his 
tail against the prow, with the wag mournful. 
‘^What would you haveP” he Aemed to ask. 
" Venice is, not whafc •it used to be!**l I turned | 
with a sigh ;.wheii a ray of relief shot through 
me.' The gondolier wore a pretty cameo in the | 


never beard whej^ in company with the poodle, 
or elsewhere, atiy^barcaroles, any; ritomcllas, 
any recitations from Tasso or Ariosto. The gon- 
dolier is, however, by no meaift mute. .He is 
^ exceedingly merry fellow, and for centuries 
has been' renowned as a wag. A thick volume 
might be collected of the droll sayings of these 
Hansom cabbies ot the soa. The stranger, it is 
•true, does not understand much of bis facetim, 
for he converses mainly in the soft and flowing 
Venetian dialect, which dulcifies padre” into 
"pare,” ‘^madre” into "marc,” and abbreviates 
"casa” to **ca.” Then he has his professional 
gondolier’s language, the origin, stmeture, aud 
syntax of which, must alike^ remain mysterious 
to those who are not to the Venetian manner 
bom. The most salient points in the vooabu- 
lary seemed to me : 

First.’ " Aybhehi 1” This is when he ap- 
proaches the corner of a canal ; it is intended 
as a warning to any unseen gondolier who may 
be coming round the said corner. 

Next. "Tail” or "Tahyil” This is when 
he has turned the corner, and is an aviso to 
any comrade who is close on his heels. 

Last. " Allajevaismayfachayeh-ch-eh 1” ad libi- 
tum. This 4 a very complex and prolonged 
sound, like the sweep of an oar, and is employed 
when a gondolier wishes to cut through a group 
of boats collected together, in order to laud. As 
the cry is pr^lon^d, they divide, and allow liim 
to pass. Mow these sounds are spelt, or what 


to pass, j^ow these sounds are spelt, or what 
they really mean, I have not tlie remotest 
notion ; and I question whether the gondoliers 
themsiflves are mudh better informed. It is 
probable tliat their forefathers have cried 
",Ay6hchi” anti "Tayhi,” and " Allajevaismay- 
facliayeh-eh-eh,” evee sinqe the days of blind 
old Dandplo, if not longer. 

Fouling is almost unknown in the navmatiou 
I of the co^s. The gondoliers drive their coats, 
if the term will be periAitted me, with exquisite 
I skill and;iccuracy. '^heu, in rare instances, a 
I sfight bump occurS, ti^ere is a slanging match 
of moderate intensity between the gondoliers. 
Chore is one form of objurgation invariably and 

plentit^ly made use of. Yt is " Figlio di ” 

I need not particularise. Have you never ob- 
served in what terms of reverential affection fo- 
reigners are accustomed to speak of their mo- 
thers ; luid have yoji neuter observed how ready 
they arc to take away the characters of other 
people’s mothers when they are quarrelling ?” 

1 was cockney enough, just now, to speak of 
the gondoliers as the Hanson) cabbies of the 
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sea. When you have been to Venice, my hy- 
percritical friend, and have gone through your 
gondola-apprenticeship, you may arrive at the 
confession that between the gondola and the 
Hansom, the gondolier and the cabby, there are 
many points of similarity. First, in the good 
drivin". Next, in the fact thc'it you ddn*t see. 
the driver, but occasionally hear nia witticisms 
behind you. Thirdly, in your having a look-out 
straight ahead, and side prospects from the two 
small windows. And, lastly, there will scarcely 
fiul to come, over you the impression that the 
gracefully tapering prow, of wliich the head, 
looked straight at, seems thicker than the 
blade of a carving-knife, forms, not the end of a 
boat, bat the diead and shoulders of a fleet 
black horse, intmligent, obedient to the will Of 
tfie cliarioteer. Only, you never get the cha- 
rioteer’s whip in your face, as . is sowietimcs 
your misfortune in a HansoiA. 

But the poodle at the prow is scanning me, 
reproachfully, and 1 leave exterior objects, to 
turn to the inside of. my gondola. It is two 
o’clock in the afternoon — I don’t mean by 
Venetian time, which seems to be regulated any- 
how — but by my watch, which is set by the 
meridian of Munich, in Bavaria. It is very 
hot. By-and-by, at sunset, the sea will be of a 

S '* purple, the sky of an intense azure, but 
are now as sheets of burnished gold. But 
1 am as cool as a cucumber inside the gondola. 
The windows ai'e slightly diawn bn one side, 
and hot as is the sun, a cool sea breeze conies 
stealing through* Ah I that breeze, how well 
1 remember it a week afterwards at Milan, howl- 
ing in the agonies of the toothache. The cabin 
of the gondola is a little black chamber with a 
high-coved ceiling. It is panelled with rich 
carved work. There is room in it for three per- 
sons to sit at ease on the soft black leather 
cushions trimmed with black lambswool ; but I 
desire no company. There are a couple of mir- 
rors in carved ebony.frames, garnisihed with gilt 
bosses. The door is a wonder of ^rved work. 
There are arra-rests, and leg-rests, and every en- 
ticement to be lazy. The transverse bench has a 
raised and sloping back, li^;e an arm-chair, but 
the space between that and the tilt is covered 
only by Uie pendant poj^tion of the black awning, 
which you can lift at will,oto converse with the 
gondolier. Iii one Instance only ijp the sable 
rule departed from. The carpet, wliich extends 
from stem to stern, is of a lively polychromatic 
pattern. • 

In winter-time, of courj&e the cabin door is 
shut, the curtains are dr^i}, a false -panel is In- 
serted in the back, and all tbingi^ are made snug 
and comfortable. In summer, tbe black' awniiw 
forms the most delightful of sun-shadeO. But 
why is it black P Tell me, Venetian anti- 
quarians. Tell me, ebatty correspondents of 
Notes and Queries. I was always given to 
understand that black' absorbed heaf^ and that 
, wMtq the only wear for liot climates. 

out my arm and touched the roof of 


the cabin, but it was cool. Do they put satu- 
rated felt, or wet cloths, between it and the 
awning ? . . 

Many travellers, on their first arrival in this 
enchanted town, and in their eager impatience 
to drink in its beauties, rush from the cabin, and 
sit or stand in the open, in the forepart of the 
boat, drinking up the glorious perspective which 
surrounds them. That I think is a mistake. 

The windows,, the open doorway, form picture- 
frmett and. in those frames are set, in gentle 
succession, all the marvellous pictures the world 
has been wondering at for centuries. There is 
the Grimani Palace, therefthe Pesaro, there the ! 
Vehdramin, there the Dogana, there Santa 
Maria della Salute ; there, by Jove ! there’s the 
Eialto, .which is not unlike the Burlington 
Arcade on arches. “ SignSr Antonio, many a ‘ 

time Mid oft but Signor Antonio politely 

asks me whether we shall turn back, and I say 
himwea,«nd bid him land me at the Mole. , 
All this time, the poodle has been regarding, 
now me, and now the panqrama of panoramas, 
on^either side. The latter he inspects with an 
air that is acetstomed, but not stale. One docs 
not grow tired of Venice. In the cortile of the 
Ducal Palace you may see the common people 
eyeing every day, with reverent astonishment 
ever iresh, the wonderful statues, and friezes, 
and bas-reliefs. The poodle look^ at the palaces 
as though he were acquainted wi^i them all, but 
was as fond of them as when he first set eyes ' 
on Venice and sat at the prow of a 'gondola. 

Oh, poodle, how long ? Did he belong to the 
mainland — was«he ever at Bologna? Was he 
evdr-^— no ; I spurn the thou|pit. He could 
never have been-an Austrian poodle. The gon- 
dolier would have tipped him into the sea, and 
held Iiim^own with tne oar till he was drowned, 
had thamintest suspicion come across him that 
Alcibiades *was a Tcdesco. 

^'he poodle, and I, and the gondolier came 
slowHy back Mole. And there I paid the 
boatman a little more than his fare, and left him 
pleased. 1 shook paws with Alcibiades, and 
left him pleased, too, if the jocund wag of his 
tail was to be accepted as evidence. I felt that 
I had made^a and solitary travellers 

are always privileged to form two kinds of friend- 
slxps. To be on talking terms with dogs and 
fivitb little children you require no letters of in- 
troduction. And tlien I traversed the Mole, 
and finding myself between the two great 
cgjunms guarding the approach to the Piazzetta, 
With ihe Doge’s Palacb on one side and the 
Zecca on the other, I lost my senses at once, 
and w^ whirled away into the midst of Vene- 
tian life, and was as mad as a Marclv hare for 
^herest of the week. e 
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That I wool/’ said Maxley, diving a hand into 
his pocket. "Hush! lookee yonder now; if 
there ain’t Master Alfred a watching of us two 
out of his window : and he have got an eye like 
a hawk, //<? have. Step in the passage, captain, 
and I’ll show it youJ” 

He drew him aside into the passage, and 
gave him the letter, Dodd ran his eye over 
it hastily, uttered a cry like a wounded lipn, 
dropped it, gave a slight stagger, and rushed 
away. 

Maxley picked up his letter and watched Dodd 
into the Bank again ; and reflected on his work. 
His heart was warmed at kafdng made a return 
to the good eapfcain. 

His head sirjygested that he was on the road 
wliich leads to liGtl. • 

But he had picked up at the assizes a smatter- 
ing of the law of evidence; so he codQy tore 
the letter in pieces. "There now/* said he 
to himself, " if Hardies do laa me for publishing 
of this here lettor, why they pours their water 
into a sieve. Ugh!” Andwitli this exclama- 
tion he started, and then put his heavy boot 
on part of the letter, and ground it furtively 
into the mud ; for a light hand had settled on 
his shoulder, and a keen young face was close 
to his. 

It was Alfred Hardic, who liad stolen on him 
like a cat. "I’m load,” thought Maxley. 

"Maxley, old fellow,” said Alfred, in a voice v 
as coaxing as a woman’s, " are you in a good 
humour ?” * 

"Well, Master Halfrcd, sight of you mostly 
puts me in one, especially after tliat there strych- 
nine job.” 

“Then tell me,” wiiispcred Alfred, his eyes 
sparkling, and his face beaming, " who was that 
you were talking to just now P— was it wasn’t 
it ?— who was it ?” 


CHAPTER XXI. * 

While Dodd stood lowering in the doorway, 
he was nevertheless making a great effort to 
control his agitation. 

At last he said in a stern but low voice, in 
wliich, however, a ‘'miick car^^iight detect a 
tremor of agitation^: ^ I Javc changed my mind, 
sir: I want my money back.” * t. ^ 

At this, thougli David’s face had prepared liim, 
Mr. Hardio’s heart sank : but’ there was no 
help for it : he said faibtly : “Certainly. May 1 
ask?”— and there he stjgi^icd; for ili was hardly 
prudent to ask anything, ^ ^ 

" No .matter,” replied Dodd, his agitation 
rising even at this slight delay : " come 1 my 
money 1 1 must and will have it.” * 

llardie drew himself up majestically. "Cap- 
taiii Dodd, iliis is a strange way of demanding 
what nobody here disputes.” 

“ Well, I beg your j^^rdon,” sai<i Dodd, a 
little awed 03^ his dignity and fairness : but I 
can’t help it.” 

The quick, supple. Banker, saw the slight ad- 


vantage he had gained, and his mind w'ent into a 
whirl : what should he do? It was death to part 
with this money and gain nothing by it : sooner 
teU Dodd of the love affair ; and open a treaty on 
this basis: he clung to this money like limpet to its 
rock ; and so intense and rapid were his thoughts 
and schemes hqw to retain it a little longer, tlfeit 
David’s ajiologies buzzed in his ear like the drone 
of a beetle. 

Tlie latter went on to say : "You sec, sir, it’s 
my children’s fortune, my boy Edward’s, and my 
little Julia’s; and so many have been trying to 
get it from me, that my blood boils up in* a mo- 
ment about it noigr.— My.poor head !— You 
don’t seem to understand what I am saying; 
there then, I am a sailor ; I can’t go heat- 
ing and tacking, like you landsmen, 'with the 
wind dead astam ; the long and the short is, I 
don’t feel It safe here: don’t feel It safe any- 
where, except in my wife’s lap. So no more 
woi^s : •here’s 3^our receipt; give me my. 
money.” 

" Certainly, Captain Dodd. Call to-morrow 
morning at the Bank, and it will be paid o]i de- 
mand in the regular way ; the Bank opens at ten 
o’clock.” 

" No, no ; I can’t wait. I should be dead of 
anxiety before then. Why not pay it me here, 
and now ? You took it here.” 

"We receive deposits till four o’clock ; but wc 
do not disburse after three, Tliis is the s\'stcm 
of all Banks.” ^ 

"Tliat is all nonsense : if you are open to re- 
ceive money, ypu arc open to pay it.” 

•"My dear sir, if yon were not entirely igno- 
rant of business, you would be aware that these 
things are not done in this way : money received 
is passed to account, and the casliier is ilic only 
person^vho can honour your draft on it : buf, 
stop; if tiic cashier is in the Bank, we may ma- 
nage it for you yet : Skinner, run and see whe- 
thef he . and, if not, send liim in to 

me directly.” The cashier took his cue, and ran 
out. 

David was silcat. 

The casliier speedily returned, sajiiig, with a 
disappointe^d aif : ‘^fhe cashier lias been gone 
this quaVtcrof an hour.” 

«» David maintained an ominous silence, 

I " That is unfortunate,” remarked Ilardio. 
"But, after all, it is only till to-morrow morning : 
still 1 regret this circumstance, sir; and I feel 
ifhaLall these precautions wc arc obliged to take 
taust seem unreasonable to you : but experience 
dictates this severe routine; and, were wc to 
deviaire from it, our friends’ money would not be 
, so safe in our hands as it always Iws been at 
present.” • 

Dapd eyed him sternly, but let him run on. 
When he had concluded his flov^ing periods, 
David said quietly ; " So you can’t give nuA 
my own, Imcause your cashier has carried it I 
away?” J I 

Hardiy ^smiled ; "NoJ im; but because he has * 
locked it up ; and carried away the key.” 
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know I am not a biiaC^d of he is 

papa : indeed, I am ashamed to say* X govern him 
with a rod of, no matter; whait^. d^* dor let 

us all three put on out imd vim and 

meet him. J want him to toJoTelsbmelibdy the 
very first day/' vr / » 

Mrs, Do£i said, “ Well : hw nunutes, 

and then, if he is not here*, you t^o s^ gp. I 
dare hardly trust myself to pnest my dar^ hpjs- 
band in the open street." / , , 

Julia ran to Alfred : ''If he. does not; dome m 
ten minutes, you and I may go and meet him." 

" You are an angel," murmured 
"You are anotheiji" said Jul^ haughtily. 
"Oh dear, I can't sit down: .arid I don't wax^t 
flattery,' 1 want papa. A a waltz ! then 
one can go mad wit)i joy without startling pro- 
• priety; I can’t answer for tto wnsequtoecs if 
1 don’t let off a little. Utile, happiness." 

"mt I will," said Mrs. Dodd; "fbr 1 am 
as happy as yon, and happtor." SHS played a 
waltz. 

Julia’s eyes were a challenge : Alfred started 
up and took her ready hand, and soon the»gay 
young things were whirling round, the happiest 
pair in Eugland. . 

But in the middle of the joyous whirl, Julia’s 
quick ear, on the watch all the tim^ heard the 
gate swing to : she glided like an eel from 
Alfred’s arm, and ran to the window. Arrived 
there, she made three swift vertloal bounds like a | 
girl with a skipping rope, only her hands were { 
clapping in the air at the same time ; then down | 
the stairs, screaming: "His chest! his chest! 
he is coming, coming, come.” ♦ 

Alfred ran after her. 

Mrs. Dodd, unable to race with such ante* 
lopes, slipped quietly out into the Bttie bal- 
cony. ^ 

Julia had seen two men carrying trestle with 
a tarpaulin over it, and a tliird walking beside. 
Dodd’s heavy sea chest HBKvAeen moref .tnan 
once carried home this way. She met the men 
at the door, and overpowered them with ques- 1 
tions: • 

Is it his clothes ? then he wasn’t so much 
wrecked after all. Is he grith you j is he coming 
directly? Whydon’t youtellmer' * 

The porters at first wore the stolid impas- 
sive faces of their tribe: but, when this. toight 
young creature questioned them, brimming over 
with ardour and joy, their countenances . feU, and 
tliey hung their heads. ^ * ' I 

The little sharp-faced man, who was walkuig 
beside the other, stepped forward to reply to 
Julia. • 

He wus interrupted by a terrible scream frogi 
thh balcony. 

Mrs. Dodd was leaning wildly oven it, .with 
dilating d^es, and quivering band tha? pointed 
down to the other side of the trestle •/ " Julia 1 1 
Julia!!** ^ 

Julia ran round, and stood petaj^, her pale 
lips apart, and all her innocently l^en in a mo- 
ment. 


The tarpaiilm was scanty there, and a man’s 
hand and part of his arm dangled helpless 
out. V'--. 

The hand was blkhchedl: ;a^ wore a well 
known ring. 


RIDING Lb 
^ Ih'Theeb Paets. 

itAET xt. ixf CABS, ABB BXiAGK VOBS. • 

• is a Very large cW of Biding London, 

which, whilp not suffidentW^iich to keep its 
private carrii^, holds omnibus conveyance in 
contempt aha sobsiri Idatlieg fljra, and pins its 
vehicular faith on;Cabs alone. / To this class be- 
long lawyefa' clerks, of whoio^xed bagrholding 
ana per8phiatiQh«eovered, tlfm. are always two 
or three at the Holbom ena of CbaBQpry-lane, 
themselves into Hansoms, and being 
whirled, off to GtfildhaU or Westminster; to it 
belong newspaper reporters, with their note- 
books in their breast-pocket^ hurrying up from 


bo oks in 1 


l^wliameht debates^ to^beir omoes, there to turn 

to it l^ongto^kirokers having "time bar- 
gains" to transact, editors hunting up "copy" 
from recalcitrant contributors, artists hurrying 
to be in time with their pictures ere the stem 
exhibition galie:^ porter closes tlie door, and, 
pointing to the clock, says, " It’s struck !’’ young 
gentlemen going to or coming from Cremome, 
and all people who have to catch trains, keep 
appointments, or do anything by a certain spe- 
cified time, and who, following the grand go- 
verning law of human nature, have, in old ladies' 
phraseology, " driven everything to the last.” 
To such people a BLansom cab is a primary 
matter of faith, and certainly when it is provided 
with a large pair of wheels, a thick round tubby 
horse (jour ^thin bony rather blood-looking 
dancing jumping quadrutod lately introduced is 
no good at all for speed) a&d a clever driver, 
there is nothing to compare to it. Not the big 
swin^g gj^entious remise of Paris or Brussels ; 
not the heavy rumbling bone-dislocating droskies 
of Berlin or Vienna, with their blue-bloused, ac- 
cordica-capped drivers ; not the droschky of St 
Petersburg, with its vermin-swarming Ischvost- 
chik; not th# shatteradan calesas of Madrid, 
with its g^rlio-reekmg* conductor I Certainly 
not the ^d vaulty nackfiey-coach; the iiffling 
dangerods cdbriqlet, where the driver sat beside 
you, and shot you into the street at his will and 
pleasure; the "slice,'l the entrance to which 
was from the back; the " tribus,’’ oud other 
wild vehicles whkfr. ln^mediately succeeded the 
extinction of the old . cabriolet, which ^lad their 
trial* and then passed away as failures. There 
are sliill about half a dozen hackney-coaches 
of the "good old” build, though much more 
modest in the matter of paint and heraldry than 
they used to bo : but tbqse;are attached entirely 
to the jnctropolitsm railway stations, and are 
only made use of Paterfamilias with much 
luggage and many infants on his return from 
the annual sea-side visit. Cabs, both of the 
Hansom and Clarence build, are the staple con- 




veyanoe of middlc-elass Biding JiOttdo]i« and of 
these we now propose to treat. : ^ 

Although there are, plying in the stre^^ 
nearly hvo thousand cabs, there'^e only some 
half-dozen large masters mb hold from tldrty 
to fifty vehicles each, thb reSnaiuder being owned 
by struggling roenj -j^Ov eii^^ thr&re and cpn^ 
tinue, or break and 'Elapse into their bid position 
of drivers, horsekeepM, Goiiduotbr8| Or some* 
thing even more anora^doUs, aOebrdmg 
season and ike state of trade. Qbe inquiries on 
this subiect were made of one of the prineipal 
mastos, whose name we knew from constantly 
seeing it about the streets, bniywith whom we had 
notthe smallest personal acquaintance. We had 
previously wnttqn to him, announcing our id- 
tended visit and iiKpbjeot^ but when we arrived 
at the sables we founa their owner evidently per* 
ceiving a divided duty, and strimUng b^ween 
natural civility and an enforced- micenoe. Yes, 
he knew this journal I he knew the nainc of its 
conductor. Lor* bless met but--’-~«and here ho 
stopped^ and cleared liis throat, and looked, pto- 
pheticauy, afar off, over the stabW roof, and at 
the pigeons eareenring over Iiamb^ Conduit- 
street. We waited and waited, and at last out it 
came.' Would we be fair and'boveboard P We 
would! No hole and comer cireumwentinP 
We didn^t clearly know what this meant, but 
we pledged our word then there should be none 
of it. Well, tben--*-were we a agent of this new 
cab company as he’d heard was about to be 
started ? ]£zp]aming[ in. full detail pur errand, 
we never got more excellent inSocm^tiou, more | 
honestly and cheerfully given. > / 

Our friend bad on an average thirty-five Uabs 
in use, and all of these were built, eda his ownj 

E remises and by his own men. There was very 
ttle, if any, difference between the price of 
building a Hansom or a Clarence cab, the 
cost of each, when well turned but, ave- 
raging fifty guineas. To eveiy cab there are, of 
necessity, two horses ; but a oareful cab-master 
will allow seven, horses to. three cal^ the ex^ 
animal being required in case of Overwork or ill- 
ness, either or both of which are by no means of 
unfkequent occurrence* These horses axe not 
bought at any parti<ralar)>lace,butare picked.up 
as opportunity offers. Aldri^% and the Kqm 
tory m Barbican funush^m;^ of thenu-Many are 
confirmed “ screws,” ^ome are well-bred horses 
with unmistakable symptoms qf imm^ent di&> 
ease, others with incurahlo vice—- incurable, that 
is to say, nniil after^a fortnight’s oxjf^ience of a 
Hansom’s shafts^ when they^nerally are reduced 
to lamb-!iko quietude. ^)nsre is no 'average 
price, tlie sums given varying from ten to five- 
and-twentv pounds; nor can their lasting 
qualities be reduced «to an average, astsotne 
knock up and are consigned to the slaughterer 
after a few weeks, while other old stagers battle 
with existence for a dozen yearn In tlj|e'seasoD, 
cabs are generally out on a stretch of fifteen 
hours, going out between nlicie or ten re- 
taming to change horses between three and five 
P.M., startinr idfcsb, and finally returning home 
between mi^ght and one a.w.. Of course there i 


ai^e cabs whicb leave the yard aiad return at 
earlier times, and dnring,th6 height of the Ore- 
morne festivities there are many whioli do not go 
out till noon, and very seldoxO put m an appear- 
axme at the stables until broad daylight, tmout 
fquT A.M. These are by no means tuO worst paid 
of the cab fraternity, as a visit to Cremome and a 
mlngEng in its 'pleasures is by no means produc- 
iive of stinginess to the cabman, but occasion* 
ally results m a wiiih on the part of the fare to 
fioe on the bo!x> : to drive tne horse, and to 
proffer cig^s and conviyiad refreshment on 
every possible occasion. Saoh cabman on 
starting carrier a ho^e-b|g with him contain- 
ing three feeds of mixed cnaff, which horse-bag 
is replenished before he leaves for his afternoon 
trip. The cab-masters, however, impress upon 
their mexf the unadvisability of watering their 
horses at inn-yards or ft^m watermen’s pails, as 
much disease is generated in this manner^ 

Tha mqpetary arrangements between cab- 
^iasters and cabmen are peculiar. The master 
pays his man no wages ; on the contrary, the 
man hires horse and vehicle from his master ; 
and, Slaving to pay him a certain sum, leaves his 
own eammgs to chancie, to which amicable 
arrangement we may ascribe the conciliatory 
manners and the avoidance of all attempts at 
extortion which characterise these gentry. For 
Clamoe cabs the masters charge sixteen 
shillings a day, while Hansoms command from 
two to three shillings a day extra ; and they are 
well worth it to the men, not merely froum their 
ordinary popularity,, but just at the present time, 
when, as was explained, there is a notion in 
the minds of most old ladies that every four- 
wheel cab lias just conveyed a patient "to the 
Small-Pox Hospital, the free open airy Han- 
soms arc in great demaiid. In addition to his 
lawful fafSb, the perquisites or '‘pickings” of 
the cabman cnay be large. To him the law of 
treasure-trove is a dead letter ; true, there exists 
a regulation thajj^'^operty left in any public 
vehicleis.to be, oenosited with the registrar at 
Somer^t House; but a very small per-centage 
finds it way to that governmental establishment* 
The cabman has, unwittingly, a great reverence 
for the old feuded system, and claims, over any- 
tluDg which He may ft&e, the right of free- 
wa^fen, saocage and: soocage, cuisago and jam- 
bage, fosse aw fork, iufolig thcofe, and outfang 
taeofe ;''and out of all those porte-monnaies, 
pocket-books, reticules, ladies’ bags, portman- 
teaus, cigar-eases, deeds, documents, books, 
stilks, <and. umbrellas, duly advertised in tlie 
.second column of the Times, as "left in a cab,”“ 
very few find their way to Somerset House. 
We kneV of an old gentleman of mud^- 
: headed tendencies who lett four thousand bounds^ 
worth of Dutch coupons, payable to bearer, in a 
back Clefrence eab; years nave elapsed, and, 
despite all the ener^es* ot the detective police, 
and the offer of fabukme rewards, those coupons 
have never been recovered, nor will they be, 
until the ds^f . settlements arrives, wheu the 
adjudicaiionas to*who is tne^ rightful owner-*^ 
with a necessarily strong claim on the part of 


thek then poascssor — aifor4> a prettj bone 
of contentibii for exponents of the. law. All 
, that the driver to 4hd as h» equipment, is 
his whip (oceasionaHjr, by sopa® masters, lost 
nose-ba^ are placed to his aedount), and having 
provided Uftiself with that, and hxs lio^, he 
can go forth. ^ ^ - ' 

But there is a very phuta of LdndOn 
people to whom the possession of a private oar - 1 
riage of their own ia Ihe great ambition of life, ' 
a nope long deferred, which, howeyer siPh it 
has made the .heart for yearsi Cpmii^ at l^t 
yields an amount of ideasare worth the waitinjg; ' 
for. Nine-tenths €| tl^ae people '|pb their 
horses. Those pretty^ low- Quartern, high- 
crested Brougham horses, with the -diamp- 
ing mouths and the tossing head8^.whi0h care^ 
• up and down the Ladies’ Mile ; mosefspfon^d 
stetoers, all covered with fleck and foam, which 
the bewigged coachman tools round and round 
Grosvenor-sqnaie while ''waiting to ^ke«up 
those long, lean-bodied, ilUooldng but service*' 
able horses which pass their day in, draggiii|^ 
Dr. Bolus from ^ient to patient, an are 
jobbed. It is said that any man of oonfmon 
sense setting up his cmriage in London will 
job bis horses. There are four or five great 
jokmasiers in town who have therbest horses in! 
the metropolis at command, and wlio are neither 
dealers nor commission-a^nts, but with w^m 
jobbing is the sole vocation. And;, at a.^given 
price, they can, at a few days’ notice, provide 
you wkh any class of ammal yon may re- 
quire. Either in person, or by a trusty sg^t, 
they attend all the large hprse-fairs in the 
kingdom ; or should they by any chance be un- 
represented there, they are speedily waited on 
by the dealers, who know the exact class of 
horse which the job-master requires. Horses 
are bou^t by them at all ages, froffl three to 
seven, loung horses are begun toim brokeurin 
at four years old, and when their tuition is com- 
menced in the autumn, the 9 i«p^generally/(fond 


contract. Eor the vciy best style of horse, com- 
bining^ beauty, action, and strength, a job-master 
will charge a hundred gniMas a^year. exclusive 
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the job-master’s business. J?he young nbrse is j 
harnessed to a break by the side of an ^perieaeed I 
old stager, known as a ^ break-horse,” who does ; 
nothing but ” break” wofk, who i#of the utmost 
assistance to the break-driver, and .who, w|ien 
thoroughly competent, is beyond pdee. SSmh 
a break-horse will pot up with all uie vagarils 
of his youtliful companion, will combihe with 
the driver ta check all tendencies on tlie part 
of the neophyte to bolt, shy, back, or flunhe, 
and if his young friend be stubborn, or devote 
himself to jibbing or standing stook-stilh will 
seize him by the neck with his teeth, itnd, by a 
combimftion of strength and cunning, puU him 
off and set him in motion. 

TJie prices chared by. job-masters vosf accord- 
ing to th^ class ot horse rMuired and according 
to the length of the job..^ Mar^ country gentle- 
men bringing tlieir families to Lpndon for the 
season, hue norses for a three Qrqyix months’ 
job, and they have^^to pay in proportron a much 
higher rate than those who enter into a yearly! 


mea3k, who loQkj^^jTbr^.werk from hSi 
hotsps ip pveferemoe to sbbw, ;iuid wh^ has 
nmtW.time, kupWUidge, nor inqliBatfon to be in 
a perpe^ si^tebble with .grpoms and coru- 
ohandleis, is tp pay for his horses at a certain 
price whm shoeing. Under 

these conMUdns, thd yeany pifoe for- one hprse 
is ninety guineas ^. fm: a pair, one hundred and 
sixty guineas ; and for tma payment he may be 
certain of geitmg sjm 

creditable looki^ animals .(which^he may him- 
self select from a stud of iwq^ three hundred), 
which are well fed by the jo^asteiv mad shod 
whenever inqoisite by the furrier neur^ to the 
hirer’s stables, to whom the job-master is respon- 
sible, and wMeh^ when one falls, lame or ill, 
are replaced in half an hour. Having made this 
arran^inent, the gentleman setting up his 
carriage has only to provide Himself with stables, 
which. With coach-house^ loft, and man’s room, 
qo^ from twenty pounds to t^ty pounds a year, 
to hire a coachm^ costing from one guinea to 
twenty-five shillings a week, to purchase a 
caririage-setter (a machine for hoisting the 
.wheels, to allow of their being twisted for proper 
deamng), and the ordinary pails, brushes, and 
sponges, and to allow a sum for ordinaiy ex- 
penses, which, according to the extravagwee or 
economy o£ his coachman, will stand him in from 
six. pounds to twelve pounds a year. If *more 
than two horses are kept, the services of a helper 
at twelve shillings a week will be required, and 
it is scarcely necessary to add that if day and 
nig^t service have to be performed, at tlie eqd 
of three months neither horses nor coachmanwill 
[ folftl their duties in a satisfactory manner. In- 
! deed, there are several otherwise lucrative jobs 
which the job-masters find it necessai^ to termi- 
nate at the end of the first year ; the acquisition 
^of " four own carriage” proving such a delight 
to inany vvarihy.p^aons that they are never 

foienis, anJtthis is#tided by^orant, imskilfoi, 
and i^eap drivers taking so much out of their 
liked cattle' as utterly in annihilate any chance 
c^: gain on part ot i!be real proprietor of the 
Wnimal. ■ ■ • ' • 

As a plibr^flsion for sick or overworked horses, 
each prmcipal iob-master has a farm within 
twenty miles ot London averaging about two 


pelting over London stones has robbed them of. 
Generally speaking, however, the health of a 
jobbed horse is wonderful ; in the first place, he 
IS never purchased unless perfectly sound, and 
known by the best competent judges to be 
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fine, fitroog, handsome animals, coating &0l without aCmple oi* offence, handed about from 
mece, and are all imported from Holland and baron to baron, as a.in^;;n|:ould now hand over 
Belgium. They are afl entire hpr^, no mares his hunter or his racerr^f&Ji.iet^ 
are ever njgd in the trade, cmd their breeding— • marriage had neither sai^ity sWetj ; it was 
for what reason we know not-^is neyer. at- mere peraoi^nossession and l^silisiBd brutality; 
tempted in this country. They are mostly of a. ^hen moS^ete. regwded onl^as the 4^ 
dull blue-black wlour, but they in hue pointed nonrisliOiu of their sons, like any other 
according to their age, and* as. their personal Ibnn of lact^ creature; maternity had da holi- 
appearance IS always closely seanned by^by- ness, and i brought, with it no respect; when 
standers, they are the recmients of co^ maidens weTeihb of the strong^t, and the 
Skeii the most i^g; wooed, worn, and cast 

off without kve, vitbout regard, and without re^ 
honour was: a fable, and virgin 
W pXSftkS. c&ie?bi mod«ty a dreiiiitfiyiia^^ 
very powerful, annftea kte to «nw^eir wm of it ta w;oiium*emture^wo^rpu^^ 
heaVy^burdens a Idlig distiwce; ibe job^ m sorrow^ prtmve b^. 


was of it in w;0mah^s nature j 
own heart in sorrowfhl <buail 


uoavv uuiuoua a luuK uiCbciMUC.- -xuo uapiva. jwu- ^ 

masters manufacture their own hearse at a cost imposaiWe. nfem— a IBre of zt 

of forty-five pounds eaob, but mouainKOOMbes w<at%otbat ha«y brote wbo dr^ md 
are never buUt exuresslv for tbeir dMarf.wOrk. ““ s^ore fougbt in tbeball, and held bu 


acre, and in tbeir heyday the glory of the Parik; I ^ horse within its stall. No ; the womanhood 


but which, when used up, are bright fojr the o/ the feudal times sat in darkness and humi- 
black-job business, and' covered with japan, liation, possess^ and despised ; and it was from 
varnish, and' black cloth; are re-lined with the tins de^praded condition, with all its savage in- 
same sad colour; and thUs^. at an expense stincts ai:4 traditions, that chivalry came, like 
not exceeding thirty-five pounds, including the a new. Perseus, to rescue the helpless Andro- 


cosc, are cnangea mto moummg coacnes, nxeiy meda^ of tne numan wprJd. Ufnvauy gave 
to be serviceable in their new business for many women the two things denied in their, feudid 
y®ws. . : j marriage— respect and love ; it gave them 

Among other items of information, I learned noetry and purity in place of passion and pos- 
that Saturday is looked upon as the aristocratic session, and allowed them their choice of a 
day for funerals, while poor people are mostly fenight-the Mend who was to defend them, 
buried on Sunday j tlu^ there is a very gene- honour, celetoie, and love—as some consola- 

tiouagau«t.^h«b«udwhobeldtbemlike,^ 


should be closed on Sunda; 
quently no hearse is employed 
placed orossway — under the 


•-■isftr'iaRS ”“ss±. , 


baronial fiefs and chattels ; and with 


stanch the flow of mourners’ grief is often found writer. jiJtly says, the nio^ 
to be a game of skittles auae nearest VbUe- aff^nst tte bttmih^xon of their leffjd conation, 
house, accompanied by copious libations of Very^olemn was Jibat ohozoe; hallowed by the 
heer. . ^ ^ most sacred forms used in the holiest ceremonies 


LITERARY ITRENCH WOMEN. 


most sacred forms used in the holiest ceremonies 
of the timesu^ bksspd by priest or bishop as 
a contract binding bzr iheit^souls, and of hei^ 
venly value tu^ thejUivec. Never lightly dealt 
wi^i u^losing itself in dishonouring familiarity 


In the old feudal times, which it pleases many ^ the step of sense, it was^ womb’s of 


of*t)ur more imaginative young people to be- 
lieve were as far supdfiOT to these day«^ of iho- 


ing purity, and her^rst attempt to set herself 
an equality vritlj man. Her knight devoted 


dem degeneracy, as real heroes are superior to , himself 'to redr^fi.i li^r wrongs, as ^ devoted 
carpet knights, one or two little poin^ of mo- himself to redress the wrongs of ffll the op- 
rality, which we are accustomed to think rather pressed — wnsecrated ;to that office by the 
seriously of, were on ,.o very unsatisfactofy Ghurffii which preached fielibaoy as one of the 
footing. Not thq least unsatisfactory of them gateways to hcavp, and grpted the San Gml 
all was Oxe condition of Women in tffi^s e grim only to the pure in heart and the chaste in life ; 
baronial halls, whpre roifiane^rs and pre-^phad- and it would have been impossible, according to 
ites would have us believe they passed their the mosality of th||i times, that his love should 
time in the perpetual reception oi^cense going have had any unseemly meaning or culmination, 
up from the knights* and wgitilMtossembled, The most plemn as well as the most passionate 
imd were held in the same high honour as now. pledge of that love was the kiss the lady 
We could hot mske a greater mistake. In gave him, when, kheeling before her, liis hands 
those old feudal times, when wives ^re divorced dasped between hers, he devoted himself to her 
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Then other Htenuy circle, 

amonff whom Balzim, "Voltidrfe, luid Bacon 

* • .» m • M .M.. ■ •' -.I ^ ' • 


and wrOWa pl^ m of 

Arthenice, an anagrw: CJatt^n^,^ h&i « own; 
niame-^he desmbM his love, but sup-' 

v< pressed the de^^^fioh, ;^0sHt sho^^ W 
^"unhappy.** Surely a iniit qf r^blt^ldi^libacy and 
self-sacrifice quite ehivadrid T Among ’ 
things, the Hdtel Rambbuiliet asrij^ied to, itself 
the task of purifying the doagui^^^ ^rtain 
grossnesses and vulgarities ; of evto hd^ng 
new words, if occasion served V hs when it opined 
the famous word, 

cepted the coinage. s in 

the dravring-room a pdiimhe 
wards to its fyB perfOotfoh in the 
Institut, the most successful oofaervwPory of lan- 
guage ever known. Few know that the«Brench 
Acad6mie was originally due to the refinement 
and graceful taste of a woman. In time, the 
purity of the Hdtel Rambouyiet, getting its ex-, 
aggerative imitators degenerated iutO' iSrudery 
and affectation, and Les Frdoibum Ridicules 
of Molihre were no bod photographs of what 
beauty had become when travestied by folly. 
To Richelieu, the jealous, aimous, arbitrary 
minister, those plowut iheetinf^ at the Hdtel; 
were especially distasteful. 'He Wanted to 
know all that was said and done" there, and 
could \LOt believe that so many persons could 
be gathered without plotting and evil-speak- 
ing. So, one day, he sent *613 secretary and 
spy, Boisrobert, to the marquise, asidng ner as 
a favour to tell him what her people said of 
him there. ‘‘Sir,” said the marquise grimdly, 
“my friends know my attachment^ Iris Emi- 
nence, and would not, therefore, t^e so unpojitc 
as to speak ill of him in my presence.” His 
Eminence never aSked and the i^cCtings 
went on as briskly as bdbre; . 

No cards or music were called in to help the 
leaden-footed hours at thq Hdtet Rami^uillet, 
but sR the guests talked; they iculiivated the 
quickness of repartee, the terseness of epigram, * 
the brilliancy of fan<iy,*i^c swiff bright play of 
thought, which give ^irit to donyersatiou. JL'hey 
did not, each, make up his thought into ape^et. 
which he launched at the head of his nearest 
neighbour, then .withdrew nemusly fifom thOi 
fray, as is too bften tlm only trikh^ 
here; but they toye^ imd sported, and placed, ^ 
and fenced lil^ the jerded 

game. This new art or j^e became of Ihe; 

greatest refiners of manrierimd to pleasant 

, Ivriug known tp modem^sodiety. In thoso da^s, 
too, the world recognised the pPsribility pf at- 
tachmeij;^ wliich should kPlutfe all tile tender- 
ness,. ana exclude all the ptasioO, of iPve. Julie 
d’Augennes, the eldest dal^hter of the marquise, 
was a striking exemplifioaiioa oi^ this, as also of 
the greater freedom*a]lowed^ thwHian now to 
unmarried women. She was her mother’s liqu- 
I tenant in that graceful army of wit and beauty, 

I and had as many lovers as there were days .in 


the year; but rim wntrii|. to none of them, 
imd^riways said thrib;riie marry any 

ond lowbr than Gastavua a^eatest 

herb'of ira Bgei 

hero in 'hftWiy; if not quite eqoid tbs ideal the 

fair JuliewSBrndefe of 

sdrying, succeeded ih^cobvinc- 
ing hOf thiit' Alidsban^ sometimes remain a 
loveri caused the 

famoph:!3qJrhlride"Ad Jtilieto be made ; a highly 
of i^bpirg, with still a dash 
of the/Old cbi^ric/a^ iriingiug to it. 

Oariand wS! arolio vedmne of iweniy-nine 
pages. On a 1^ or flower, painted 

m minmtrite bjf the day ; and 

uhderne^h ea^ prinlmg whs an 'pk a: ma- 
drigjl, Written by the^ poets— the whole 

executed % Jariy, the noted ^grapher. 

Immediately after the ISdtri Rambouillet, wHh 
fits graceful, dignified^ ^d refined mistress, came 
the saldn'^of Mademoiselle (Is Sciiddry, wh^e the 
two Meads, Gonrart, the jealous secretary of the 
Acaddmie, and Fdlisson, thesecretary and defender 
of Eoumet, met to Ab^pute possession of Jber 
heiurt. rdllsdcmi sixteen years her jimior, and 
pauifnily disfigured by the small^pox, was the 
finally favoured, ^d^d Cbnrart had to digest his 
disappointment as he best might. The friend- 
ship 'betW^MademoisoIfede Scuddry and 
PdhsSon Stands almost unrivalled in the annals 
of Flatonlsm. It lastedthrough the five years of 
solitary epnfinement in the Bastille, wherehe wUs 
imprisoned for the defence of Bouquet, aud where 
he formed that celebrated friendship with the 
spider which has made his name mor^amous, 
(perhaps, than his friendship with La%ud6ry; 
and it lasted up to the day of his death, when * 
he was seventy and she eij^ty-six, and the grave 
parted them f(^ but a brief day. Ko <cme ever 
dared to slander this noble affection. The bit- 
tererisatirikts ieft it alone 1 the most cynical dis- 
beUevcr#m human pmrity were forded to respect 
its irinooexice. Tt a fine-hearted woman’s 
verdiiet in favour of intelligenoe against station, 
and of the superior riiarms of xxrind ^igairist the 
mere outsido graces of ferm. 

Madame de ^b^ on this grand 

wm of Wbmarihooa ag&ist the de^fsding in- 
fiuexicel^of bloss and paste, and in her salon, as in 
those of predecessors’, the literary man and 
the refined man were always welcome— more Wri- 
come ihari thp tftlad or ibe wealthy, if Jbraiidess 
hr tpaxae. ; to^ umhitamed^ place as 
lawgrvsr; and superior^ and recognised no holi- 
ness in the Griselda type of woman. 

O ffir next queen of solSiety was not so true to 
her class. The Duchesae de Loiagueville forsook 
her pride for alowerj^jbf a xnoroiiidt^ and 
her biography showt^^^'thb tiSre phenomena of 
a lad^ whp him^bd hA»e]f to her lover, and 
accepted litws instep bf framing them. La 
Roclmfoucaiult^Whose wiseand foolish, true and 
false Maxims were> like the nobler Thoughts 
of Pascal, maiuly*edaboratedirom the convma- 
tions held dt Madame de Sable’s— found means 
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to bend the ducliess to Mb selfish wiH/and to 
break the sceptre of a dethroned qneeiu La 
Lon^eirille is the first 'woman of saloq notoriefy 
who bowed herself at the foot of maW; and in 
her humiliation may be traced the beginning of 
(hat comparatiye decline in female initahnee 
wliich has been of such evil consequence ’ tb^ 
France. I say comparative, for l^re were stiU 
manf years*of salon supremacy td, come : yearn 
when hdiidame do Maintenon and Mffidame de 
Sdvighd, Madame lloland, Madame de Btafl, 
Josephine, and Madame Ri^camier gave laws to; 
their various worlds; yews wl&n wQman*egrace\ 
and purity and fine moral perceptions and 
spiritual insight iMped men through many h 
miry wayii^f conisciemious dilfioulty, made many 
a doubtful matter clear and bright^ made pc^ics, 
religion, and friendsbip, an artwle of faitbf and 
preserved still to modm manners something of 
the fragrant deHcaoy of the old chivahdo i^es. 

But the greatest Result which this recognised 
infiuence of women has worked in France— far 
greater, even now in its decay, than what has 
ever been allowed with ns— is the Mgher posi- 
tion it has accorded the literary men. When 
our best poets and authors were standing, shabby 
and mean, bat in hand, humbly waiting on some 
rich man’s levee, or wallowing in every species 
of low vice; when they were liiding in the con- 
temptuous poverty of Grub-street, unable to face 
a dun or pay a milkwoman’s paltry scbfo; when 
they took theit victuals behind a screen, and sub- 
mitted to the insolence of footmen for ssdee of 
the paltry pound whick was thc price of afulsome 
dedication,— in France they were wurted, ffited, 
caressein protected ; the favourite" visitors to. 
those desired sMons which sifted out all that 
was best and brightest for their special keeping; 
the only kings holding joint rule with those 
beloved queens. “Where, except in France, do 
we find it a general rule and custom^for women 
of all nmks to make common cause^ith the 
whole talent and genius of the country?” asks 
Madame M. Assuredly not« here in England, 
nor yet in Germany. Here a woman waits for 
a man’s fame before she extends cher hand to 
him ; in France she mal^S hip fame by her friend- 
sMp ; here, he must add ,to ms reputation some 
aroma of birth ' or .wealth before bbeomiug 
thoroughly adopted in our drawing-rooms (tem- 
porary lionising is not adoption) ; there, he needs 
only to.be witty, and well ^bred, to have the 
entree tb^he best salons^in jParis. Thereforer 
in France, meJAture is the highest profession a. 
man can follow, hfeher cventhain airt ; hm», it is' 
no passport of itself. But only the occasion, the 
accident. Women who love airtmid literature 
and all the finer phases of mind, have so little 
sociaI^4^uence here, that they do not role and 
ix^hey did, we shou]^ never heard 
a Wpidfi^'^he pcnny-a-liner, or the old degrading, 
Gra)Hht|lS$ taunt ; such histories as Chatterton 
and Otwa;^ in the past. The chivalry which 
exalted women wpuld react tipoii men, and the 
homage paid to beauty, would he rewarded by the 


purification and refinement of force. Wherever 
women have had most influence, there has society 
been most virtuous, and manners and intelligence 
more cared for than mere birth and possessions. 

^ > 2 SriGHT. 

When the glaring day\’ 

Slow baa died away, 

>7 ' Tbe glowing Bun 

Oatfafim his barbs bf light 
Into ids quiver bright 
And Day iff dpqp. 

0*61 the briBiaut ffcene 
. Stealetb Night serene. 

Majestlo, calm ; 

From the drowsy Eartfi 
Ascends in pious mirth ^ 

A wondrous Psalm 

I Oftlianks and praise to Him 

Who gave to us the dim 
And 8 hBd*wy Night; 

A Psalm of Hope and Love 
To Him who rules above 
0 *S dark and light. • 

With footsteps soft and calm, 

Breathing heav*nly balm 
Glides on the Night ; 

0 *er the sleeping World 
Holdeth she unfurl'd 
Her. flag of might. 

Peace with her she brings 
On her dusky wings 
-To breaking hearts, 

E’en when gentle Sleep, 

Poppied, soft, and deep, . 

From them departs. 

.Hw great tender eyes 
Iroig the darkened skies, 

Mournfully look ; 

Look with grief o n those 
Who with iifffiy throes 
Learn in Life’s Book 

That what always seems 
Fair and bri|ht in dreams 
la bitter tnOAf 
One b|; one thpyjie 
Stficken and then die, 

The hopes of youth* 

Of the adiing heart 
Calmeth she the smart, 

And. on the head 
And rieepless weary lids 
i Lays her hands, afid bids 
The pain he dead. 

Anguish deep) that flees 
Man’s cold look, she sees 
With her calm eyes ; 

' Grief that longs for tear^ 

fiealous, biting fears-^ 

Hate that ne'er dies* 

Deep remorse and keen — 

AlljMsshe hM seen ; 

Hte^ity’qgcare • 

She extends o’er all, • ^ , 

Bo they great or smaU; 

W^ mis'ry share* ^ 
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At her quiet tread 
Sinks the aching bead 
That longed for rest, 

Bugged paths seeiq smooth’d, 

PaSrto peace is sooth’d, 

Upon her breast. 

Bright stars her veil do stud, 

The pate moon sheds a flood 
Of silver she*en ; 

Alike on good and bad, 

On creeping eyes and glad, 

Shines she serene. 

Beneath the s^-lighi pale, 

Watching the^ueen Moon sail 
Through the dim sky. 

With deep Night all around, 

Without an Jlarthly sound — 

Thus would I die ! 

• 

, THE UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER. 

When I think 1 deserve particularly well of 
myself, and have earned the right to enjoy a 
little treat, 1 stroll from Covent-garden intolhc 
Ci^ of London, after business-hours there, on 
a Saturday, or— better yet— on a Sunday, and 
roam about its deserted nooks and comers. It Is 
necessary to the full enjoyment of these journeys 
that they should be made in summer-time, for 
then the retired spots that I love to haunt, «re I 
at their idlest and dullest. A gentle fall of rain I 
is not objectionable, and a warm mist sets off | 
my favourite retreats to decided advantage. I 
Among these. City Churchyards hold a high 
place. Such strange churchy aids hide in the City 
of Loudon ; churchyards sometimes so entirely 
detached from churches, always so pressed upon 
by houses ; so small, so rank, so sile^ so for- 

g otten, except by the few people who wer look 
own into them from their smoky wifldows. As 
1 stand peeping in through the iron gates and 
rails, 1 can peel the rustjTit^otal off, like J}i3'k 
from an old tree. The illegible tombstones are 
all lop-sided, the grave-mounds lost their ^ape 
in the rains of a hundred years ago, the Lom- 
bardy Poplar or Plane-Tree that was once a 

S saltcr’s daughter and several commou couii- 
(len, has withered like^hose wofthias, audits 
departed leaves are dust beneath it. Conf agif n 
of slow ruin overhangs the place. The dis-. 
coloured tiled roofs of the environing buildings” 
stand so awry, that they can hardly be proof 
against any stress of weather. Old crazy stacks 
of chimneys seem to looksdown as they ove'idhang, 
dubiously calculatinff how far they will have to 
fall. In an angle of the walls, what was once the 
tool-house of the grave-digger rots awiy, en- 
I crusted with toadstools. Pipes and spouts for< 
carrying off the rain from the encompassing 
I gables, broken or feloniously cut for old long 

ago, now Iflt the rain drip and splash as it lists 
upon the weedy earth. Sometimes tliere is a rusty 
pump somewhere near, and, as I look in at the 
rails and meditate, 1 hear^it worki^*fl;^upder an 
unknown handwith p creaking pibtest : as though 
the departed in the churchyard urged, Let us 
lie here in peace ; don’t subk us up and ^ink us !” 


One of my best beloved ohurc^ards, I call the 
churchyard of Saint Ghastly Grim; tonchsng 
what men in general cad it, 1 have no informa- 
tion. Jt lies at the heart of the City, and 
the Biackwall Railway shrieks at it daily.^ It 
is a small small churchyard, with a ferocious 
strong spiked iron gate, like a jail. This gate 
is ornamented with skulls and cross-bones, lai^er 
than the lifl^, wrought in stone ; but it likewise 
came into the mind of Saint Ghastly Grrim, that 
to stick iron spikes a-top of the stone skulls, as 
though they were impaled, would be a pleasant 
device. Therefore ^e skulls grin aloft horribly, 
thrust through and through with iron spears. 
Hence, there is attraction of ropiilsion for me in 
Saint Ghastly Grim, and, hav^g often contem- 

§ lated it in the daylight and tee dark, I <^e felt 
rawn towards it m a thunderstorm at midnight. 
Why notP" I sefld, in self excuse. ** I have 
|)een to see the Colosseum by the light of the 
moon ; is it worse to go to Saint Ghastly 
Grim by the light of the lightning ?” 1 repaired 
to the Saint m a hackney cab, and found the 
skulls most effective, having the air of a public 
execution, and seeming, as the lightning flashed, 
to wink and grin with the pain of the spikes. 
Having no other person to whom to impart 
my satisfaction, I communicated it to the driver. 
So far from bemg responsive, he surveyed me— 
he was naturally a bottle-nosed red-faced man— 
with a blanched countenance. And as ho drove 
me back, he sver and again slanced in oyer his 
shoulder through the little Iront window of his 
carriage, as mistrusting that 1 was a fare ori- 
dually from a grave in the churchyard of Saint 
uhastly Grim, who might have flitted home again 
without paying. 

i Sometimes, the queer Hall of some queer 
Company gives upon a churchyard such as tills, 
and, when the Livery dine, you may hear them 
(if you are looking in through the iron roils, 
which you neger are when I am) toasting their 
own Worshipful prosperity. Sometimes, a 
wholesale House ot business, requiring much 
room for stowage, will occupy one or two or 
even all4hree sides ef the enclosing space, and 
the backs of bales of goods will lumber up the 
windows, as if Ihey were holding some crowded 
trade-meeting of thqpisblves within. Some- 
times, the commanding windows are all blank, 
and show \?o more sispi of life than the graves 
below— not so much, for they tell of what 
once upon a time was life undoubtedly. Such 
was the surrounding of one City chur^ard 
that 1 stCw last srvcar\fx, on a Volui^riug 
Saturday evening towards eight of tse clock, 
vrhen with astonishment I beheld an old old 


man and an old old womarf in it, making hay. 
Yes, of all occupations in this world, making 
hay ! It was a very confined patch of church- 
yard lying between Gracechur^-street and the 
Tower, capable of yMding, say an apronful of 
hay. By what mefis the old old man and 
woman had got into itj with an almost toothless 
haymaking rake, 1 could not fathom. No 
open window was within view ; no window at 
all was within view, sufficiently ffeor the ground 
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to have enabled their old legs to descend from 
it; the rusty diurchyaid-gate was locked^ the 
mouldy church was locked, among 

the graves, they marte hay, all alone t)y them* 
selves. They looked hke Time and his wife* 
There was but the one rake between then^ 
and th^ both had hold Of it in a paaton&fv 
loving numneri and there was hay on the bid 
woman’s* black bonnet, as if ^the. old man bad 
recent^ been playful. The old man was quite 
an obimlete old man, in knee-breechek /and 
coarse grey stockings, and the old wbttiKn 
wore mittens like unto hisCstookiw inltcottUte 
and in colour. They took no heed^^of me an I 
looked. oOi unaUkito acoount forlhem. The^ld 
woman was mweSBi too bright^for a pew*ppeneri 
the oljhmaa much too meek for a beadle.- On 
an old tombstone in the ferefi^MMoid between 
me and them, were two ebernbim; but for 
those celestial embellishments .being rcjp^ented 
as having no passible use for kiwe-nreecbea, 
stockings, or mittens, I should have compared 
them with the haymakers, and sought a likeness. 
1 coughed aud awoke the echoes, bat the h^- 
makers never looked at me. ^ey used the rake 
with a measuredaction, drawing the scanty crop 
towards them ; and so I was fain to leave them 
under three yards and a half of darkening sky, 
gravely making hay among the graves, alone 
bj themselves. Perhaps they were Spectres, and 
I wanted a Medium P ^ 

In another City churchyard of similar cramped 
dimensions, 1 saw, that self-same summer, two 
comfortable charity children. Theyweremaking 
love— -tremendous proof of the' vigour of that 
immortal article, for they were in the gracefol 
uniform under which English Charity delights to 
hide herself^r^ud they wereoyergroWn, and.their 
legs (his legs at least, for 1 am modestly incom- 
petent to speak of hers) were as much in the 
wrong as mere passive -weakness of character 
can render legs. O it was a leaden churchyard, 
but no doubt a golden ground toethose young 
persons ! 1 first saw them on a Saturday even- 
ing, and, perceiving from their occupation that 
Saturday evening was theiir tmtingrtiSio, I re- 
turned that evening se’im^t,^and renewed the 
contemplation of th&ii. Tlicy^came there to 
shake tne bits of matting which were spread in 
the church aisles^ and thqy afterwards rolled 
them up, he rolling ids end, she rolling hers, 
until they met, and over the two bnce divided 
now uttit^ rolls-^sweet emblein I*— gave andre- 
oeivi;d^ ohaste salute: It was so freshemng to 
find one;of my faded drurefiyards blooming mto 
flower tfius, that 1 retuimed a eeeond time,;and 
a third, and ultimately this befel:---They had 
left the church door open, in their dusting and 
arranging. Walking lu to look at the church, 
I became aware, by the dim light, of him iu the 
pu4>it, of her iu the reading-desk, of him look- 
13 ^ down, of her looking «p, exohanaing tender 
dSbou^^ Immediately both divea; and be- 
were non-existent on this sphere. 
WJtfr^BBftsumptiorL of innocence I turned to 
leave we satmpd edifice, Vvhen au obese form 
stekid in the portal, puffily demanding Joseph, 


or, in default of Joseph, Celia. Taking this 
monster by the sleeve, and luring him forth on 
pretence of showing him whom he sought, I 
gave time for the emergence Joseph and 
Delia, who presently came towards us in the 
churchyard, bending under dusty matting, a 
picture of tbriving and unconscious industry. 
Itwovddbe auperlmus to jhuitthat I have ever 
since deemed this the proudest passage in my life. 

But such instances, or any tokens of vitality, 
are rare indeed in my City chuichyards. A 
few sparrows oecasionidly try to raise a lively 
chirhip id their sidxtaigr tree perhaps, as 
taking a difforeht view of worms from that 
entertained by humanity— but they are fiat imd 
hoarse jof voice, like the plerk, the organ, the 
bell, tne clergyman,, and all the rest of the 
Churoh-works when they are wound up for 
Sunday. Caged larks, thrushes, or blackbirds, 
hanging^in neighbou^u^ courts, pour forth » 
their strains passionately, as scenting the tree, • 
oying to bre^ out, and see leaves agfdn before 
they me, but their song is Willow, Willow— of 
a ohurobyard oast. So little light lives inside 
the churches of my churchyards, when the 
two are qo-cxistent, that.it is often only by an 
accident and after long acquaintance that I 
discover their having stoined glass in some odd 
window. The westering sun slants into the 
chhrchyard by some unwonted entry, a few 
prismatic tears drop - on an old tombstone, and 
a window that I thought was only ditty, is for 
the moment aU bejewelled. Then the light 
passes and theniolours die. Though even then, 
if Ihere be room enough for me to ml back so far 
as that 1 can gazo up to the top of^the Cliuich 
Tower, I see rae rusty vane new^baridshed, and 
bo look out with a joyful flash over the 


seen 

sea of iSInqke at the distant shore of country, 

. Blinking old men who are let out of work- 
hQtises by the houp have a tendency to sit 
on bits of copin^Sbme in these churchyards, 
leaning with both hands on their sticks and 
asthmatically gasping. The more depressed 
class of beggars too, bring hither oroken 
meats, and munoh. 1 am on nodding terms 
with a mutative lumcock who lingers in 
one of £hem, and wnom I suspect of a turn 
far poetry : the rather, as he looks 'out of 
when he gives the fire-plug a disparag- 
ing tfrench with that large tuning-fork of his 
wuch would wear <out the shoulder of his coat, 
but for a precautionary piece of inlaid leather, 
lire-ladders, which 1 aift satisfied nobody knows 
anything adiout, and the keys of whioh were 
lost iu ancient times, moulder away in the 
la^er churchyards, under eaves likp wooden 
^orows; and so removed arc those coders 
from tibn haunts of men and boys, that once on 
a fiftil^of November I found a " GJuy’^ trusted 
to take care himself there, whue liis pro- 
prietors had gone to dinner. Of the expression of 
uis face I cannot report, because it was turned to 
the wathiHAi'his shrugged shoulders and his ten 
extended fingers, appeared to denote that he bad 
moralised in his little straw chair on the mystery 
of mortai^y until he gave it up as a bad job. 
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You do not come upon ilicse oliurdtyards 
violently ; there ere sbaaes of traneftion in the 
neighbourhood. An antiquated >newa Chop, or 
barWs apparently /Mreft of (mtomers 
in tlie earlier days of Geori^ tbe Thirds .would 
warn metobokoutfor one^if any dbcoretiesin 
this respect wwe left for me to make. « A veiy 
quiet court* in combination within tmaoeount- 
able dyer’s and scoorm^e* would pr^pme me for 
a churchyard. ; AA exceedinglj retiriog i^tiblic- 
liouse, with a bagateUe^boardi^adily visiHie in 
a sawdusty parlour shaped like an omntbuB, and 
with a shelf of puneh4)Owki in the bar, would 
prise me that 1 stood near laonsecipted nouna. 
A Dairy,” exhibiting in its jtnodest window one 
very little milk can qpa three eggs, wotddiugjgest 
I * to me the certainty of finding the ponitry nard 
by, pecking at my forefathers. 1 first hnerred 
the vicinity of Saint Ghaatiy^rim^ from a certain 
• air of extra repose and gloom pervading & vast 
stack of warehouses. 

From the hush of these places, it is congenial 
to pass into the hushed resorts of busipessi 
Down the lanes I like to see the carts and 
waggons huddled together in repose, the cranes 
idle, and the Warehouses shut. Pausing in the 
alleys behind the closed Baidm of mighty Lom^ 
bard-strcet, it gives one as good as a rich feel- 
ing to think of the broad counters with a rim 
along the edge, made for telling money . out 
on, the scales for weighing precious metals* tlie 
ponderous ledgers, and, above all, the bright 
copper shovels for shovelling gold. When I 
draw money, it never seems so much m<^ey 
as when it is shovelled at me out of a bright, 
copper shovel. I like to say ‘‘ In gold,” and 
to see seven pounds musically pouring out of 
the shovel, like seventy; the Bank ap^ring to 
remark to me— 1 italicise youi 

want more of this yellow earth, we keep it in- 
barrows, at your servie^” To 1;lunk of tfie 
banker’s clerk with hifi aeit finger turning the 
crisp edges of the Hundj^d-Pound Notes he lias 
taken in a fat roll out of a drawer, is Again 
to hear the rustling of that dbtioious south^ash 
wind. “ How will you have it - 1 once heard 
this usual question askei^aVa Bai^ Cjpunter of 
an elderly female, habited in mouimhig and 
steeped in simplicity, who answered, epen^yfid, 
crook -fingered, laughing with expejfin1ilon,a 
“ Auyliow !” Calling these things to mind as I 
stroll among the Banks, I wonder whether the 
other solitary Sunday man t pass, has designs^ 
upon the Banks. For the intmst cmd mfitdk 
of the matter, I almost hope he xm have, and- 
that his confederate may^ be at this momont 
taking iinpressions of the%y8 of the iron closets 
in \%ax, and that a deluhtfd robbery may bo in* 
course of transaction. i|b6ut€6}lege4ifil. Mark- 
lane, and so on towards the. Tower, an^Doek- 
ward, the ueserted wine-merobasi^B’ cellam are 
fine subjects forconsideration;; but the deserted 
mon^.oellars of the Bankets, and their platc- 
oellars, and their jeweVo6]krs,^whh'&3«jM!bterra- 
uean regions of tlie W onderful Lamp are these ! 
And ^ain : possibly some shoeless boy in rags 
passea through this stro^ yesterday, jpr whom 


it is reserved, to be a Bafiker in thetulness of 
time, and to be snrpasmAg mcL vS^ch reverses 

were, long bj^ore. Iraitto kn^ 
boy has any . foreglitterihg of that glittering 
fortune WW* when be treads these stones, 
hungry* ; Much as I also want to know whether 
the next man to be hanged at Newgate yonder, 
had any suspicion upon him that he was moring 
steaildy ie^da that fate, when he talked so 
much about the last man who paid the same 
great debt atthe uame ami^ Dehtois^ Door. 

Where >^l tlte people who on busy work- 
ing-days pervade timsesoaoies? The locomotive 
bimkers oletk, wdio oairies^fl 
chained to him % a chain ousted, where is heP 
Does he go to hei withhis cnaib on^--4(i'churoh 
with bb obidn oh does he lay it by P And 
if he lays it by, what becomes of Ms portfolio 
when he is unchained for a holiday P Tbe waste- 
paper baskets of these closed counting-houses 
would let me into many hints of business 
matters if 1 had the exploration of them ; and 
what secrets of the heart should 1 discover on 
the “pads” of the young clerks— ‘the sheets of 
cartridge-paper and blotting-paper interposed 
between their writii^ and their desks ! Pads 
are taken into confidence on the tenderest oc- 
casion]^ and oftentimes when I have made a 
business visit, and have sent in my name from 
the outer dffice, have I had it forced on my dis- 
cursive notite that the officiating young gentle- 
man has over and over again insciibed Akbua, 
m ink of varions dates, on comers of hb pad. 
Indeed, the pad maybe regarded as the legiti- 
mate modern successor of the old forCst-tree : 
whereon these young knights (having no at- 
tainable forest nearer th^ lapping) engrave 
the. names of their xhistresses. After aU, it 
b a more satisfactory process than carving, 
and can be oftener repeated. So these courts 
in their Sunday rest are courts of Love Om- 
nipotent (larejmce to bethink myself), dry as 
they look. And heio b Garraway’s, bolted and 
shutterqd hard and fast! It is possible to 
4magine*the man whfi cuts the sandwiches, on his 
back in a hayfield ; it b possible to imagine hb 
desx, like the oesk of a at church, without 
him; butbnaginatiotfb unable to pursue the 
men who wait atGarraway’s all the wedc for the 
jlipEi who never come. Whmithey are forcibly put 
but of Qarraway’s on Saturday night — which 
they must be, for (hey neW wWd go oat of their 
own accord— ^where do they Vfmbh untJH*^^ 
day mornulgP OdHbe first Sunda/^that I 
ever strayed her^ I expected to find them 


chinks in the shutters, if not endeavpurmg to 
turn the lock of the door with fabe keys, ][doks, 
and screw-drivers. Bui the wonder b, that 
they go (dean away Aiad now I think of it. 




ef these scenes goesoleaii away. The man who 
seHs the dogs’ collars and the little toy ooal- 
seuttks, feels under & great an qbligation to go 
afar off, aa Qlyn and Co., or Smith, Payne, ud 
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Smith, ^liere is an old monastery-crypt under 
Garraway's (I have been in it among the port 
wine), and perhaps Garravra;i['S, taking pity on 
the mouldy men who wait in its public-room 
all llieir lives, gives them cool house-room down 
there over Sundays ; but the catacombs of 
Paris would not be large enough : to hold the 
rest of the missing. This characteristiq of 
London City greatly helps its being ibe quaint 
place it is in the weekly pause of business, ^d 
greatly helps my Sunday sensation in it of being 
the Last Man. In my solitude, the tioket- 
porters being all gone wife the rest, I ven- 
ture to breathe to the quiet brioks and st^mes 
my confidential .wonderment why a ticket- 
porter^ wlio never lloes any work with his hands, 
is bo^ to wear a white apron, and why a 
great Eccl^'astical Digniti^y, who newr does 
any work witn his hands either, is equally bound 
to wear a black one. • 


y PERSIAN PREJUDICES. 

A VOBEIOK merchant named Meerza A2i, 
who had been robbed of some shawls, was^ ad- 
vised to apply to the grand vizier. The vizier 
told him to go to the shop of the merchant 
who had received the stolen shawls, anR there 
wait. By-and-by his highness passed on horse- 
back in great state. ** Ab, All, is that you P” 
said the vizier ; ** how long have yem been here P 
Where are you stopping ? I hope you mean to, 
lodge with me ?*’ Then making a servant dis- 
mount from one of his finest horses, he re- 
quested All to ride with him, and passed on to his 
palace, where be assigned rooms to his astonished 
guest. > The thief shortly after came and threw 
himself at the feet of Ali, and gave back the 
stolen shawls with a handsome present. 

The fact is, that if. one man is unfortunate 
enough to owe money to anofeer who has 
more influence than his debtor, fee essential 
fact in the case illustrated above, the peace 
of the debtor’s life is henceforth at an end. 
The creditor employs a* terrible spbeies of 
nightmare-— a bailiff, who never leaves him 
night nor day, and |)esters hiA constantly by 
repeating the demand iis a sing-song tone of 
voice tiU the debt is paid. Thisjiprt of tor- 
ture is called sitting on a man. It is a decree 
very frequently resorted to. A Persian, who 
considered that lA had a claim on the British 
govess^ent, onCe found his way to/ England, 
and w^ to the Foreij^-office, taking his cai^et 
with him, and determined to lie down before the 
door till he was satufied. There was some dif- 
ficulty in gettii^ ria of hitp, with duo ifigard to 
justice and good feelmg. 

No rank or position in life is beyond the 
reach of the suck in Persia, and the peo{fle 
ten^f eem only to admire and res|iect those 
the and the will to use it. I 
'liiPl|giM||^ Persian minister whose toe-nails had 
.off by the shah, and whose feet 
i^erc^lsb biceim^ that they festoredi and he was 
obliged to keep his bed for six months in con- 


sequence ; but he seemed to feel no anger, irri- 
tation, or shame upon the subject, but rapke of 
it without hesitation or reserve. “He is a 
very great king^ the shah ! A ve rj^ reat king, 
indeea !■’ he would say. “ Look at my feet !” 

When Lady MacNiell visited the royal harem 
by invitation, a number of young princes were 
as play in the, apartments of their mothers, 
blindfmdcfi. Lady MacNiell inquired why the 
children were inns blindfolded, and their 
mothers composedly replied that they were 
merely practising to acquire dexterity, that in 
case their eyes should- ba put put when they 
became men, they might be able to walk about, 
and be less dependent in consequence of this 
early training. 

Ine King of Persia is called “king of kings,” < 
and “ the centre of the worlds” He often con- 
cludes an official document with the information 
that'if tlft receiver does not obey the commands 
contained in it, he shall have a kick from which 
he wiU not recover in this world. 

A kind and merciful man was, not long ago, 
appointed governor of a province throt^h the 
influence of one of the European embassies, and 
lie had got, somehow, many new-fangled ideas 
into his head. ‘ Among other things, he desired 
to govern with justice aud moderation as far as 
the rapacity of the court would allow him ; and, 
for some time, he could not understand how it 
happened that he was so universally unpopular. 
There was no overlooking the fact ‘tnat the 


of his government. The venerable sage, who 
had been brought to his presence with some dif- 
ficulty, i^yed him slyly. “We are,” said he, 
“ accustomed to be beaten, and you do not beat 
us; we, therefore, naturally suppose that you 
c^not and dare not do so, and we consider it as 
an affront that a person ^f so little consequence 
has been appointed to rule over us.” “ If this 
is the case,” returned flie governor, reconverted 
at once to the faith and customs of his country 
by an argument so unanswerable, “ you shall be 
satisfied to your hqi^’ content ; and, to mark 
my respSet Tor your person, I will iiave you 
baaten first.” The old man made no objection, 
i^nd, some time after, hobbled away with sore 
feet to tell his admirers that the governor was 
not really such a contemptible person as lie 
seemed. "This opinion was confirmed on the 
fi^llovling day, when all the chief merchants were 
seized and flogged, after which the governor got 
on very well with them, till, in due time, he 
was, of course, repitced by one who had no 
European prejudices at all. These stones would 
have no salt in them if^hey were not true, out, 
indeed^ the stick is the 'principal element in the 
life of a Persian. There was a khan \ith whom 
I was in the ^blt of dining while in Persia, and 
one day it must be confessed that the pilaff was 
less suqfiuieht .jbhan isaulA have been wished. 1 
innocently coiffided say sentiments upon the 
subject to my entertainer, and, shortly after- 
wards, heard some shrill cries. “It is,” 
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said my host politely, in answer to my inquiring 
glance, ** the cook ; we dhall have a better pilaff 
next time.” And, in truth, when } dined with 
the khan again, the pilaff was quite a gastro- 
nomic triumph. The stick and its uses are so 
well known in Persia, that it is. considered the 
extreme of ilL manners to enter a house with a 
cane in one’s hand. ^ 

In the Persian method of bastinadoing, the 
ankles of the culprit are bound to a pole from 
ten to fifteen feet long ; he is then thrown down 
on his back upon the ravement, and the pole is 
raised and supported by men at the. two ends. 
The culprit thus lies intMy helpless, however 
much he may struggle, and his tegs extending 
upwards, the bottoms of his feet present a fine 
flat surface to the wplica,tion of the rq^. An 
Officer brings forward a large bundle of rods, per- 
haps a hundred in ttumber, six or eight feet long, 
from the storehouse of the magistrate, in whidi 
• they are always kept ready ; three or fSur cipher 
officers take each a rod, and thump away till it is 
worn out, and then renew it from the bundle. 

The late prime minister received t^ree 
thousand blows with sticks on the soles of nis 
feet for striking one of thp^ kill’s servants. He 
was then minister for war. Me was laid up for 
a long time, and lost all his. toe^^nuils. 

Of course the effects of torture in obtaining 
confessions from accused people are such as may 
be imagined. “ How much aid you steal P” in- 
ouired a judge of one quivering state criminal.. 
The mauihrieked out in his agony that he had i 
stolen one hundred thousand tomauns, The 
sum missed, however, was only twenty-one 
thousaucl, aud he was tortured again till he 
named that sum. 

Even the very precincts of the court and the 
interior of the Aiideroon itself, are ten the 
scene of great barbarity. The foUowj^is from 
an eyc-witncss : The queen happened to sneeze. 
A little child who was pj;p3ent sneezed als^. 
“ Take away that child for sneezing,” saidethe 
queen. jNo, no !” interposed one of the 
women, kindly, “sneezing is lucky.” Theqdeen 
complained to the king, who ofdered the woman 
to be dragged before him by the hair. A common 
unishment is to brand a^4ininal fin (he fore- 
ead, and then to bum down his house. 

Of course such a state of things as this coukd 
oiUv exist together with extreme ignorance, and] 
truly the ignorance of the Persians can hardly be 
surpassed, though they have indeed great natural 
wit. 

Some innocent Amoriban missiouade8,*'whg 
founded a school among the Nestoriaus, were 
much delighted by the cheerfulness and, regu- 
larity with which three scholars, the sons of a 
widewT, attended at their^eminary, and the com- 
fort and benefit they wejb glad to declare that 
they deriv^ upon all occasions from the iiistrac- 
tiou provided tor them. This agreeable state of 
affairs lasted about three weeks, when the old 
lady, their mother, sent in a bill lor their atten- 
dance, and upon the aat«ushq|jl misai«naries 
making some objections to pay a demand so un- 
i expected, she at once removea her children from 
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the school, sayings '*that they were not slaves 
to work ail day for nothing, and that the polite- 
ness which, they had hithem abown in r^ing 
the missionaries books for them had its limits, 
and was now exhausted.” 

The ignorance of the Persians is not less than 
their intolerance and fanaticism. 

A Persian nobleman, who was very sick; was 
induced by the ^mple of the court to consult 
a Frank ^ctor, but he begged that & Persian 
might 1^ allow^ to prepare the medicine which 
he was to take, iar he could not consent to 
swallow anything which bad been made up by 
Christian hands, f 

The Persians wash theiiif^hands after touching 
a Christian even by accident, &ad say a short 
prayer* They will not allowA Christian to go 
even to their public baths. They wash a cup 
three times after he has drank firom it. They . 
will not again sit upon the same carpet that Im 
has pressed. But they have learned to know 
that some of the Franks are angry men. They 
have seen their, most terrible chiefs go down 
before the Frankish swords like corn before the 
sickle. They have seen their clouds of innu- 
merable horsemen, scattered like dust by the 
mighty array of Christian armies. They are 
also a polite and courteous people— the French- 
men of the East. They are therefore at much 
pains to reconcile fanaticism and a fear of the 
consequence of its exhibition. A Frankish 
stranger, on Catering a Persian house, will pro- 
bably notice^hat there is a smart carpet laid 
down apart in a particular corner of the room 
for him, that upon the tea-tray there is one par- 
ticular cup prettier than the rest which is offered 
to him, and that the sherbet is served to him in 
a glass differing from the others, and probably 
more costly. All these are devices to conceal 
the utter loathing with which he is regarded by 
bis host. 

Their intolerance aud superstition are about 
on. a par, as may be supposed. Though they 
pretend to jiespise the Christian fiiith, they like 
to have a Bible in tlie room for a si^ person. 
Tliey suppose that it prevents the entrance of 
evil spinfs. A sick person is, moreover, never 
left alone, for fear of demons. 

Among the Kffords are % Mbe called Sypokees, 
who arC^zidees, or roputed worshippers of the 
^devil. They regard the devil as a malignant 
being, but high m rank, and the prime minister 
of the Divine displeasure. They call himMilik 
Teuios (mighty angel), aiffl regarding such to be 
his qnd influence, they deem it aLieast 
gods poliejr for th&h t<a eouciliate hij^iavour. 
Accordingly, while they profess adorSion for 
the one true God, and much^ respect for Christ 
*as his nftssenger, and higher reverence still for 
Mahomet as the greatest of prophets, they are 
deeply solicitous ^ to keep on* friendly terms with 
Satan, and are wery oarefuji to s^and do nothing 
to displease him. ^en one of another nation 
pronounces the wore Satan in their presence 
they are distressed and offended by it, supposing 
that others, whenever they allude to tilie devu 
at all, do it always wi^ disrespecj;. Not being 



fttUj aware of their sensitive^essj I inquired 
one evening of a Zeaidee wlio .waa present, in 
what estimation his people hold the Evil One, 
wishing merely to elicit infonnsdion. ' Bat he 
manifested such indicatioiia of ahnoyan^ and 
kindling anger, that I desisted from questioning 
him, and endeavoured to obtain some facta on 
the suUect from the Armenians of the village 
where 1 waa paying. The aecreta of the ten* 
gious synd.^ of the Zezideea are* however, ao 
studioQjuy eoneealed, that it is bat very imper- 
fectly known to others. One remarkable fact in 
the system is, that if a circle be deseribed about 
them either by marking ih^grouitd with a 
or walking around, them, they conceive the 
circle to involve some magical .charm, and are 
very reluctant tew leave it untd it is broken^ 
They ace also superstitious in drinking wine 
abonisj^n^adroponthe^und. « 

The Persians attribute * ta'e frequent earth- 
quakes in their country to the fact that the earth 
stands upon a gr^ bull, which, being now ana 
then stung by a fly, shakes his head, and thus 
causes a shock to his burden. 

The custom of trying a fall — that is to say, of 
opening the Koran where it will, and taking the 
^t pass^c that meets, the eye for counsel in 
time of dimculty—is a common practice. They 
place such implicit faith in it,, that they will not 
take medicine during sickness if the fall is un- 
fortunate. They ob^rve happy hours, and con- 
sult astrologers relucting them. Even the king 
has an astrologer, and the priesthood do not 
reprove the custom of taking advice from him. 
Superstitions become often grave matters of 
state, upon which important &airs may depend. 
I remember a Eren<m ambai^ador having been 
conducted in state to the capital, during an 
awful snow-storm, because it bad been declared 
by the astrologers to be his happy hour.’^ It 
is the fashion, and a very old one, to keep a pig 
in the stable of valuable horses, that the evu 
eye may Ml upon him, or demon^ay play their 
pranks with mm rather than witl^^tlie horses. 
When a great man is travelling, a sheep or a 
cow, according to his rank, is kifl^ the en- 
trance of eve^ village; through which Im passes. 
The throat of the animal is cut, and the blood | 
allowed to. flow acrosslhe patliko that bis borse | 
may step uuonit. ^gerliapa even the head of the 
sla^htered animal is thrown across the road as 
he goes by. It is hoped that the Fates may be * 
thus propitiated, and that any Ovil which might 
have otherwise^i^verthkeu him will be by these 
meai^averted and attracted to the beast. It is 
not alw(^s a cow or a«sbeep that is selected to 
take upon itself the evil which might befal a 
great man. At the marriiM of a wealthy and 
powerful khan, I hive heard that a beggar threw* 
himself from a great height, and broke one of 
li^ limbs for the same purpose* The khan pen- 
sioned him handsomely. » . 

Persian he is ahoat to^do 

he it. The sneeze is 

practice of physio are 
ersla x»)w as during the dark 


ages in Europe. Thus barren women arc fed on 
.sparrow soup. The lungs of foxes are given for 
consumption, rose-leaves for melancholy. The 
generfd average of longevity is from fen to 
fifteen years l^s than iuEngland.^^ 

Ignorant, savage^ intolerant, supmtitious, as 
they are, the Persiami are extraordinarily cere- 
monious. They have even an art of getting up 
and an ai-t of sitting down, which must in no 
case be infringed. The Persians .do not sit 
cross-legged like the Turks. They sit upon their 
knees. To sit cross-le^ed is considered boonsh, 
unless permission is first, asked from the com- 
pany. On getting uiH is necessary to rise 
wlthpttt making any use of the hands. 

In no country are visits so strictly regulated 
and so intolerable a nuisance as in Persia. A 
man calls upon you to pals the morning as if 
life had no other object than yisiting, and as long 
os time was got rid of, it did not matter how. 

In GosKrersatioD, they speak low and soft to ^ 
superiors and equals. Loudly and haughtily to 
inferiors. The person employed to negotiate 


inferiors. The person emph 
with Pasley, Sir John Ma] 


fed to negotiate 
lolm’s secretary. 


begged to be excused roari^ at him in public, 
declaring, that he was obliged to do so by his 
official rank. 

Their talk, which is at first amusing, soon 
grows wearisome when one gets accustomed to 
it, and it is dreadfully troublesome in business. 
Their chief object in talking appears always to 
clothe nothing in fine phrases and round-about 
! language. They have a remarkable faculty of 
finding excuses, and always take the best mi- 
swer. they can •invent wliolly irrespective of its 
trtith or falsehood. Their talk is sententious, 
but usually dull and common-place enough. 
Only fancy the feelings of a sane man in being 
talked tq constantly like this : 

Is yo«£ health good P 

Is yourpalate lusty ? 

^ Are you in fat keeping ? 

Tl^anks unto God. 

By your auspices, 

Qaly let your condition be prosperous, and I 
am of course very well. 

Your coming is delightful. ' 

Tour arrival is g^some. 

You aJfe fhe joy of my eyes. 

•Peace be with you. 

May Gbd give you strength. 

Your coming is welcome. 

May God ghmt you increase. 

May God give you the kingdom of heaven. 

^ May Qq4|4s 8 yoongarment to you. 

May God bless your -house. 

Sometimes, however, they strike upon a quaint 
and original idea. . 

**If I make slioba to last,’^ saidabobbler to 
me, ‘* how am I to livtjP” * 

Anji sometimes they mt upon a pretty thought. 

“ It is imijossible,^* said a Persifbi khan, al- 
luding to, a friend whom he was told had slan- 
dered him — “ it is impossible that one I love so 
much jdipnld ^eakjj][ of me.“ 

“ wilat do you mean,” s§iid I once to an ex- 
ambassato, who had passed a long time in 
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Barope— “ what do you mean by the salutation 
‘ May your shadow never be less ^ ” 

‘*We live/* answered the khan, pleasantly, 
** under a very hot sun in Persia, and we retire 
to the shad^wjEbr repose and pieace. The power 
of a great man gives rest and tranaaillity to 
many, for none dare to iiyure or molest' those 
whom he protects. So we call that power his 
shadow, and hope for our own takes as well as 
his that it may never diimnisb/* 

The superstitions peculiar to Persia are very 
numerous. If the fast preceding Christmas 
happens to commence on Sunday, expect a hard 
winter and much snow| followed oy awet spring 
and a sickly summer. . 

If on the first Friday of the moon her oomers 
are nearly perpendicular, expect a famme, wars 
an Turkey, and the Birth of many ohildrfip* ' 

A skewbald horse is said to bring disaster to 
its owner. Commonly the death ofa child. 

« The Persians are, perhaps,' the most Meenfious 
people in the world, but side by side with all 
this depravity of manners is an odd kind of 
prudery. One day an acjuaintanoe of mine 
sent for a barber’s apprentice. Another came. 
My acquaintance asked why the man who usually 
came did not come on that oeoasion. 

“Oh!” replied the master-barber, “he is 
gone to Mazanderan.” 

“ And when will he be back ^ 

“ I do not know. I am not anxious for his 
return.” 

“WhymotP” 

“ He is a very disreputable man.’* 

“ How so P** • 

“When he goes to bed he takes off Bis 
trousers.” 

“ Indeed, shocking depravity.” 

“ All Persians should sleep in thei(;xloth€S.” 
A bath belonging to a great khan^ol down 
• and smothered sixteen peoj^e daring somd heavy 
rains. Attempt was mad^to rescue them, b]^t 
the high priest interfered and refused to ajlow 
the bodies to be dug out, alleging that n^ed 
men and women could not be thus exp^ed 
together in case any of thehi should be still alive. 
The ground was then, given up for a cemetery. 

In srpite of bad govem^pe^t, was|e, and false 
ideas of every kind, Persia is still, pernaps, the 
most prosperous kingdom of the East. The 
state of agriculture iu Persia, for instance, is far ^ 
better than^n Turkey, sdtbough it presents the 
same Oriental picture of waste and unthrift. 
Field lal^ur in Persia is chiefiy performed by 
women. All crops in Petsia must oe artifieiallj| 
irrigated, as rain seldom falls there during the 
warm months of the year. ThO fact th^t the 
plains arq nearly lev# facilitates the process. 
Water is taken by canal|from the small rivers 
that roll down tne mo|ntains, and conveyed 
along near the foot of tne declivities. Sbidler 
canals leading from the main ones carry it down 
to prescribed sections of ^be plain ; and these 
are again subdivided and conducted to pariioular 
fields, as it is needed. JlbsuiA^ngs fjam the 
main canals are readily closea when sufficient 
wqjj/Kr is taken out for a given field, and the 
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stream then passes on to cheer and fertilise the 
I thirsty soil of the next nu4[hbaiir. The ease 
with whiek the gardener these streams, 

by closing or opening a ehahiielwith his spade^ 
or even with his foot, vivi^j illustrates the 
scriptural allusion to Divine soverei^ty : *' The 
king’s heart is in the hand of the Lord as the 
rivers of water i He turaeth it whithersoever He 
will.” If the fiehib are not level, they must be 
divided and' worked by a spade or plough into 
level sections, enclosed within a ridge a 
few inches highland these divisions are suc- 
cessively watered. ^ 

The water privikfes are a great suhiect of 
contest, a uortion each farmer or landowner 
being entitled, to only on particular days or 
hours of the wSek ; ana it happens towards 
the close of summer, when the streams are low, 
that quarrels arise on the subject, the water 
being exhausted Before it reaches the lower 
parts of the plain, and then, there is a ‘fight. 
Where streams do not exist, pr cannot readily 
be conducted, wells are in some cases dug, from 
which water is drawn with a bucket of #inupon 
a windlass Inimed by an ox, as in aneient Egypt. 
In other cases a well is sunk upon a descending 
plain till a spring is found, and a canal cut from 
the bottom underground, descendingjust enough 
to convey its water along; and a few yards from 
the first a second well is dug, that the earth, in 
cutting the subterranean passage, may be drawn 
out ; and the same process is repeated till the 
spring is conveyed to the surface, and made to 
irrigate the adjacent fields. The rapidity with 
which the wells are dug is surprising. Two 
men — one at the tw with a small hand-windlass, 
and a leather buefet to draw up the soil, and 
the other below with an iron prong like a tusk, 
furnished with a short handle, to dig it up, 
and a huge iron spoon with which to fill the 
bucket— will work down twenty to twenty-five 
feet per day ; and the soil is so dry as to leave 
no curve nor wall to prevent it from passing. 


The erist#iiil is the only species of machinery 
moved by water in Fersia. This is exceedingly 
simple in its construction, consisting merely of 
a pernefidicolar shaft' with m water-wheel at- 
taoiiea to the bottom, and the upper millstone 
placed upon tlrif top. 'V^er is conveyed from 
the canal down to thhd)uclspts of the wheel by 

large spqqt of trough dug from the trunk of 
a tree very narrow at the surface, and often en- 
tirely covered over with pieces of board. This 
spout is placed at an an^e.of at least forty-five 
depees, apd, with a head of fifteen to t^iwty 
fe^, it turns the wh?f^4 uuth pri^iot^apidity 
and power. The Persians, having nefmeans w 
boltmg their flour, sift it wUh coarse sievea bj 
'hand. **Two women grinding at the mill/* a 
small hand-mill, is still a familiar scene in Persia 
among the peasants. 

The pleasures of the country gentlemen are 
the same* as those ];mowii in Europe in the 
middle ages. Hawkn^ perhaps, the chief. 
A nobleman often rides abroad with a falcon on 
his wrist. The right hand is covered with a. 
glove, the only case iff wliich the ^Persian makes 
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use of gloves, except a few who have recently 
borrowed the practice from Europeans, and the 
hawk is tauaht to perch itself upon the h^d 
thus secured, being held there b/ small leather 
strings noosed about its legs.' The party ride 
over the fields in promiscuous order, and as 
a quail or other bird is started up, the hawk 
is let fiy from the hand and darts m an instant 
upon the prev, gr^ps it in his claws, and begins to 
devour it;^when a servant gallops up and seLses 
the game, throwing merelv the head to the 
hawk. When the hawk fails of taking the 
game, he flies away in apparent mortification, and 
lights leisurely on some distant tree, but a very 
small bell, attached to the strings on his li^a 
soon reveals his« retreat to a pursuer, who oy . 
throwing; up a chicken kept ready for the pur- 
pose, brings him down to the ground, ahd as he 
commences feediifg upon the bait, he i^ easily 
retaken. Hawks are used aleo in hunting wild 
animals. The favourite game so hunted is the 
deer, of which th^re are several kinds. That ‘ 
usually chased is the antelope. A common 
mode of hunting them is with hawks and dogs, 
which are trained to aid each other. Two ha\^s 
are flown when the deer is at a great distance. 
They soon reach it, and strike, one after the 
other, at the head. This annoys and interrupts | 
the flight of the animal so effectually that the | 
dogs are enabled to come up with it. It is also 
usual to surround the antelope with a number 
of horsemen, each holding a dog in a slip. When 
the antelope tries to escape, the ahn is to en- 
deavour to intercept it; and though no dog, 
however swift, can reach it, at the commence- 
ment of the chase, it is tired out by fresh ones 
being continually slipped. this mode of 
hunting, the object is to bring the game near 
the king or chief person present, who probably 
holds a favourite aog iu a slip. 

Huffalo fighting is a common amusement 
among the peasantry in some provinces at 
the rfoorose. If the buffaloes l\pve been well 
fed during the winter, they are no]|; fresh and 
strong. The Persians have a trick of making 
them drunk to excite their pugnacity, they being 
naturally peaceabl# beasts snough. « 


A TRIP IN THE UNHOLY LAND. 

In Twt) CikpxBBs. 

^ CHAPTEE THE PIB8T. 

WuEN I decided on visiting the Unholy Land, 
1 determined to lay a^de some of the habits 
of aik^nglishman. I did not even take a bath- 
tub, ant I left my library in London: foi^I, 
deemed U' possible that 1 might sometimes be 
constrained, amid ^he disorders of men, mud, 
and things, ^ fill the situation of my owff porter. 
Then I said to myself; *‘1 will reati men instead 
of books, and to this end I will make their ac- : 
qumtance, whether I am introduced or not,” 
The first incivility I met, was bn tl|p deck of 
the Peri^^,^^had just stuped on board, when 
I saw djp^e-sized man, with a brown full 
l^ard, ipiytbundance of long hair ; a shaggy 
light*coSui^ ^over-coat, though 1 found tne 
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weather ven uncomfortably hot: and a crush 
hat, crushed rather than^ put, on his head. He 
held an immense St^ Bernard dog by a small 
chain attached to the dog’s collar. No sooner 
was I fairly on deck than the anim^ broke from* 
his master and rushed upon me. The master 
called his dog peremptorily, but he was tardily 
and unwillin^y obedient. 

‘•Beg your pardon, sir, but I wonder if you 
ever owned this dorg. I got him six months ago 
at the convent on the A^s. I paid ten pounds 
for him. He is true blue, you see. I hope* he 
ain’t your dorg, sir.” 

I suddenly remembered jihat I had a parcel of 
sandwiches m my pocket, and I answered with 
suavity : " I never owned your dog, sir, but he 
has reason to be partial to me.” 

Upon'ihis I heroically produced the provision, « 
and divided it with the dog. 

"That’s the ticket,” said the master, who 
was trvidfntly an American. "I have been 
running about from Dan to Basheba, and I forgot 
tc feed the dorg, as sure as my name’s Jeremiah 
Gribrson ! You are a gentleman. You are a 
Christian. You are a good fellow. You are 
just the thing.” Here ne held out his hand. 

" It is like an Englishman, not to be ashamed 
of a pocket full of sandwiches. Why, I should 
have starved, and so would any Yankee, rather 
than own up to such a prudent provision, for we 
should be afraid it would be considered economy. 
It was English to have the sandwiches, but it was 
Christian and gentlemanly, and all that sort of 
thing, to divide ’em with the dorg. Muster, 
shake hands with the gentleman, and thank him. 
He*s your benefactor, sir.” 

The dog offered me his paw, and made an 
awkward shaky bow, which his master said 
meant !^bank yqu.” At this point, there came 
up to us^i^mall man, with a bald head shaped 
like a suga^-loaf, a rich crop of carroty beard, 
an^ a lady on his arm. As I am a conscien- 
tious^ traveller, I to remark that I uso 
the words gentleman and lady out of the pro- 
fundity of my politeness, and not from the 
exigencies of my moral nature. The lady had 
many curls of the hue of her husband’s beard, a 
long sliaip nose, thijji lips, and a red shawl. She 
was taller man her 'lord, and wore a light- 
cqloured dress, black kid gloves with tolerable 
ventilation at the fingers’ ends, a heavy gold 
ehain, and a brooch, supposed to bes'Uamond. 

" A nice dawg you have there,” said the 
bald-headed man. 

#"Yes, I take it hc^ some pumpkllis of a 
ciorg,” replied toy new friend. 

"You are from New Yawk, I see. I never 
heard tlie word dorg from a New Yawker. 
•Why don’t you speak English, and say dawgP” 

"I always do say forg,” replied the New 
Yorkei|» a little nettled. ^ 

Here the lady intervened. ^ 

"Are you from New Yawk P’i she asked, in a 
conciliatoi'y manner. 

Jeremiah looked up with a twinkle in liia iwCf 
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iSf Vva agent for a party that shall be uxme- 
less. 1 can talk about rebels as severe as an^ 
body, but Tvc got an agency, and if yon want to 
• deaf, Tm your man.” I saia I had no ships and 
no guns to deal in. ‘‘ ¥ou do vrell to be pru- 
dent,” he replied. ” I am nmdent too. I ain 
a zealous Federal, as you ^ili observe ; but when 
you want to deal, Fm your man.” 

When 1 was next m Jeremiah’s state-room, ’ 
he was iU at etoc. After fidgeting a littlei be 
said : “^Yhat infernal Avery is after Von. I 
know him like a book.' I have tracked mm like 
a bloodhound. He shakes in his shoes when 1 
am at his elbow. I tell yq^i as a friend, and as 
Muster’s friend, he is a Yankee detective. He 
is one of Sewam’s spies. He would buy guns 
of you, and send them South, and run the 
blockade, and ma£e a tremenjus profit, but he’d 
spot you all the same. He’d sell you tq^Seward 
for fifty cents, or five hundfed dollars, and co 
on his way rejoiejirg. I hope you are too old 
a bird to be oaug|it with his chaff.” 

” 1 am only an honest traveller. I have not 
a moUve beyond seeing tbe world, learning all 1 
can, and profiting by my knowledge.” 

I believe you. lou are an honest man, . and 
I’m another. I believe in the Union, but I am 
sorry for the Soutli. I can’t endure rascals who 
believe in nothing, and worship nothing but the 
almighty dollar. That fellow Avery is one of 
’em, though he Las a sneaking fear of hell too. 
He used to be a Baptist minister. There are 
two things he’s afraid of ; one’s t^e devil, and 
the other^s me.” 

” Your country’s is an unnatural quarrel, Mr. 
Grierson, and it is the opportunity of the Evil 
One. I am friendly to all. I pity North and 
South.” 

“That’s the fix J am in ! I pity both sides, 
though I believe in the Union, and think the 
South is in the wrong ; but blood is thicker than 
vrater. They are our blood, and we are all 
snarled up by marriages, and, onjhe whole,. we 
are in a tremenjus bad* fix. Look o’Jiere, cap’n. 
You are a man of honour, and have a heart, and 
you ain’t mixed up with our quqrrels, and 1 can 
trust you. Mordant that^ m your room, is a 
Southerner. I used to ttade at the South. 1 
know a Southerner when 1 se^ him, let alone 
hearing him speak. ^ Tb^fr motions ain’t like 
a Northerner’s. Wo arc in dead earnest about 
everything, walking, talking, eafing, drink- 
ing, working. They take everything easy.* 
They are slow pokes. A Southerner will take 
an ^ur to eat his dinner and drink his 
wine, and think be ia hurried. A -NcMriherier 
will bolt’ifig grub in ten minutes, and wash it 
down with cold water or whisky 'at the next 
bar-room. A Souiticrner always sayfi^^Sir, or 
Madam, when he is talking to you, h the end 
of every sentence; as if you was quality, or as 
if ho was, and he wanted to elevate you to Kis 
levcd while he is doing you the honour to tdk 
to They say a when they mean a 
gr^t ded-^ and they say mighty for very, and so 
on that way. Mordant is hiding. He wants to 
get over to New York, an& then follow his nose 


South. I ohly hope he may do it. 1 have given 
him good counsel. 1 told him to stick to his 
French, unless he wanted to be spotted in no 
time. He has not spoken English out' of his 
room yet. But What takes my brqath away is 
that httle pink and white Englishwoman, Mrs. 
Pendleton, with her two babies. You have no- 
ticed her 
I “Gcrtaihly.” 

f “ Well, sir, have you seen me speak to her P” 

. “Hardly.” 

« And yet she is under my care. Her husband 
is a lieutenant in the Southern army. He is at 
Charleston, I suppose, she expects to run 
the blockade and get to him.” 

“Bless my soul! Why did not she go to 
Nassau from Liverpool?” 

“F<^*^good reasons; bife that is my part of* 
the story, I am her husband’s friend. We 
were at Princeton toother ; both started to be 
clergymen ; both flawed in the pan. He is a. 


clergymen ; both flawed in the pan. He is 
grand fellow. When Sumpter opened the hall, 
lie was in England on a visit to his wife’s friends. 
He was born^in Charleston. When he heard 
the** news of Sumpter, lie came home like a 
streak. When he found the North would not 

E ve in, he said, * I am so jsorry I left Mary in 
ondon.’ I was in Cliarleston then, trying to 
wind up some business. I said, ‘ You ought to 
be glad your wife and children are safe.’ * Mary 
will die, ^ he said, ‘unless she can come to me. 
She told me so in her last letter. She is ^iet 
and strong, and means all she says.* ‘Well, 
Hariy,’ says I, ‘ I am going over the big pond.’ 
‘ Oh, bring Mary and my little ones to me,* he 
cried out, and he burst into tears. And so 1 
promised him, and here we are.” 

“ But how on earth are they to get to Charles- 
ton?” , , 

“ Tlio^can hardly get there on earth,” said 
Jeremiah, ‘smiling, “ but I take it they can go 

by water to Nassau, and then 

“iTerhaps the bald-lieaded man will freight a 
ship to take them f ” 

“The scoundrel would be glad to, but my 
finger is in this pis, and 1 will only medi- 
cines, mid needles, pins, thread, and salt, and 
such thin« as humanity cries aloud for. I tell 
you it aiirt human toT deny medical aid to the 
sick. 1 shall take my chance of serving God 
and man, eccording to Mr, Seward’s ‘higher 
law.* If I fail, better men than I't^ve failed.” 
“ Are you Mr. Seward’s agent ?” 

Well, yes, after a fashion I am. He trusts 
re wfth such matters us my conscience will let 
me attend to, and he knows I am to be trusted. 
He believes in me, and I think 1 nm one of the 
fe^ folks he does believe in.” 

” How then can yon go on this mission to 
Charleston?” 

“Bc^Jause it’s a mission of merev. I shall 
serve my frieiid and his poor llttl^ wife and 
babies, and the sick and the afflicted to the best 
of my ability, and inako a tremenjus profit of 
doing doot^.;[^^JtU!Jt6r all ainH bad—” 
AfterTihis llragan to be tenderiy civil to^. 
Mordant. Honesty always commends itselfi to 
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honest meii> and kindness is an *'Qpen sesame” 
to most hearts. As Jeremiah remarked, '*Mr. 
Mordant opened like a Ibud in. the sunshine.” 
One day I invited him to go on deck with me. 
” I shalwxmt that slimy re]^ile,.^ir, and 1 wouM 
a heap socmhi^eet Old Niok, sir.” 

”And who mav the. reptUe beP” 1 asked, I 
knowing very well. 

‘‘That spy, Avery, sir.” 

“And wnat harm can he do you P” 

“ Harm enough, if he heard me speak Ei^lish, 
sir.” 

“Mr. Mordant, I am your friend.” 

“ I know it, sir. I am under a cloud now, 
sir, like my country^ buT; the sun irtll shine 
again, in this world or another. I have to 
London, sir, in the service of my country— on 
^my own hook, you viill take notice, sir^^ X was 
not sent by any man, or by any body of#ien. I 
went on my owi! book, sir, and I return a 
disappointed man.^ I thought the, English 
■^ouiQ help us, sir, for their own sake. I* 
thought that cotton was king. 1 went, sir, 
to oiler my editorial services to the London 
Times. I wrote, and made , them an offert I 
would have struck blows, sir, that would have 
told, sir. 1 offered my service without fee or 
reward. My letter was not answered, sir. Then 
1 wrote an editorial. It was not noticed, sir. 
I waited a month; would you believe that in all 
that time they did not answer my letter, and 
took no notice of my article? Would you 
believe ij, sir?” 

“ I have no difficulty in believing your state- 
ment, Mr. Mordant ; not the leiist.” 

“ Well, sir. I made up my mind from that, 
and I am on my way home. The sword is my 
weapon now. 1 repudiate the pen, sir; andX; 
renounce England, sir.” 

“Do you hold anser agains t ^ B i ^ and on 
account of the Times, Mr. Mordant 

“ Well, sir, I feel mighty bad all round ; I*m 
so riled. 1 can hardly teK what hurts me woi%t, 
sir. Tm riled all through, and Tm afraid I’ll 
have a mighty hard chance to settle, sir.” | 

1 respected Mr. Mordant’s^ despondency, and 
left him, thinking I would pursue my acquaint- 
ance with Mrs. Pendleton, my “pink and white” 
countrywoman, and her Hattie oabieA Koundher 
listening earnestly to a venerable gentleman 
whom I had often noticed. He vras said to 
Bishop of^inidad. He was in a green old age^i 
being abofft sixty. His white hair, his clieerful 
rosy face and rotund person, his deep 'musical 
voice, all were impressive and delightful He 
did not look less a loro, spiritual or temper^ 
with Mrs. Pendleton’s two children, one on 
each knee. As I have said, I was told *that he 
was Bisliop of Trinidad, but I bad no very clear, 
idetf about his setf. Hs was clearly worthy to 
bo a bishop, or anythin} else, in the opinion of 
those abo^t him. Jeremiah treated hm with 
as much reverence as if he had been a ^man 
Catholic , bishop, and he a humble son of that 
communion. Mr. Mor dant l]pw ed low, and did 
not recover his peipmtMIllISFgJ&f^fuZl^ when- 
evot he met the oisnop. The perfect ease of this 


elegant prelate eontrasted strongly with the j 
home-made and too-careful address of Mr. Mor- j 
dant. The two were as different as a bee-sting and | 

a file, and yet it turned out that they were oom i 
in the same State. They were botn Southern 
men. But' I am telling my story in advance. 

When I was agew in my state-room, where 
Mr. Mordant was still gloomily reflecting on the 
apathy of England and his neglect by the Times, 
Jeremiah came in quickly and closed the 
doeff . Then he sat down and smothered his face 
in his hands. Presently he raised his head like 
a soldier, and courage illumined his countenance. 

His first remark was respecting a silk purse, and ' 
the ear of aoertaiu (^druped. Thenhe asserted 
that no amount of praying wqpld make rqtten ! 
tow-ropes into good sound flax cables. I 

“You speak truth, Mr. Grierson, but where 
is the pertinence P Please explain.” * 

“Tbit Avery is»a rotten rope, every fibre of 
him. He’ll break in anybody’s hands that tries 
to use him. His wife is a Vulgar vixen. He 
has been buzzing about the bishop, but he’ll take 
nothing by that motion; She has been pumping 
Bridget, Mrs. Pendleton’s Irish nursemaid.” | 
“Mr. Grierson, this ship is full of mysteries, j 
You believe in the Union, and you help the 
other side; Mr. Mordant believes in himself 
and the South, and hates the Union with all his 
might; and you and he are friends. Ho re- I 
nounces and denounces England and tlio Times, 
and ho and I are friends. Ine bishop is a gentle- 
xhan; bat t8 there a Church of England see on 
the island ofTrinidadP” 

“ Bishop Monktqn is a gulorious man,” said 
Jeremiah, not noticing my question; and Mor- | 
dant echoed, as if on his knees, “ A glorious I 
man !” j 

I turned to Mr. Grierson. He was not dis- 1 
posed to expldn; but Mordant looked me full j 
111 the face, with the frank expression of perfect 
trust. ! 

That noble gentleman is a Southern senator, I 

and no bishop at all, sir.” 

“Your (Anfldenoe iame is not misplaced, Mr. 
Mordant.” 

“ 1 am not t&e fool to misplace my confidence, 
if I misplace myself, sir,” ho said. ! 

“ We must jplay our cards skilfully, I tell \ 
you, now,’’ said Jeremihh, “for Avery means I 

mischief. I can. throttle hifti, if the worst comes | 
to the woMt ; I mean, I can report his manners 
and customs to bead-quarters, but I don’t want I 
to do it. I have given him a touch of my j 
Quality. He knows who I am, which was more 
tiwm he er his wife guessed when 1 ct(W on \ 
board.^ He knew there* wa s^suc hj^ellow as | 

; Jeremiah. Grierson, but I recfSiHie had not the j 
I ghost cf a notion that I should turn up in this • 
I ship. Didn’t he shake in his shoes when I ; 

I introduced myself! 1 reokbn his wife won’t 
ask^ again what part of New Yjawk I Uve in P 
She may get safe back to her ginger-beer shop 
in Jersc/ City, but iier chance is not first-rate, 
in my opinion. Brown earthen pots come to 
icces wnen they are mixed up with potash 
ettles in a tremex^^ moss. At present, the 
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ladv with the gloves and jewelleiy is putting 
Bridget, Mrs. Pendleton’s nurse, through, her 
catecnism. This morning, says she, ' Your mis- 
tress is a widder, ain’t she, Bridget?^ .*If 
she is,’ said Biddy, got a husband t^t 

any widdy might be proud of.’ ‘ Where is j 
he, Bridget P* ‘ Across the say, he is, ma’am.’. 
‘What’s the nanie.of the place where you 
are to meet him ?’ ‘It is somewhere fore- ’ 
nenst New York, but I can’t remember, where I 
1 have not been.’ ‘But you have heard the 
name of the place?’ ‘Haven’t I, now! And 
rU ask Mrs. Pendleton, and tell her you are 
wantiM to know.’ ‘Oh no, Bridget, she will 
think iam full of curiosity^ ‘ But she Ukes to 
be noticed, and to have the childer noticed.’ 

* No doubt of tlfat, and she gets plenty of no- 
tice. Do you thi^ it’s tight, Bridget, for a 
lady who is away from her husband to have so 
much attention from gentleman ?’ ‘ The<bishop 
is like a father iutirely ; and as to the captain, 
wc are all under liis care.’ ‘ But everybody is. 
attentive to her, Bridget. She has a crowa of 
admirers. I’ve even heard some of ’em say she’s 
pretty.’ ‘ When there is a crowd in the street at 
night 1 always feel safe,’ said Bridget. That girl’s 
a tramp,” remarked Jeremiah, for the second or 
third time ; and we adjourned to the deck. 

It was a brilliant day ; what Jeremiah called 
“Yankee weather.” The sky was intensely 
blue, and tlie air seemed full of powdered gold. 
We were sailing up the bay of New York, and 
ought to have been in higli spirits; but deeds of 
daftness, petty and gigantic wrong, suffering, I 
death, widowhood, and orphanage, appeared to I 
lie a miserable weight on every heart. The ; 
external world was grandly beautiful. The bay 
one of the noblest on the earth ; the country 
on either side burdened with wealth and 
brightened with beauty. Tillages reaching on- 
ward to cities, and cities melting into each other. 
Beautiful Staten Island was on our left, with 
its lovely cottages nestling in gardens, and its 
castle-like villas surrounded by pai&s and grand 
old trees. As we neared New York^ Port La- i 
fayette, the political Bastille, frowned before us. 

1 swept the horizon with ^y gloss, wqndering 
and admiring, until I became conscious of a 
little bustle on the deck. 1 (poked around. 
Mrs. Pendleton had faue-tedjn tlie arms of her 
maid; the bishop clutehed a prayer-book in one 
liand, and with the other sprinkled* water in 
her face. She revived after a little time, and 
was supported into the cabin. 

A »oup was left standing together. It con- 
sist^nf Aveiy and his wife, and Jeremie^. 
They shewed rebel coiourS for Grierson was 
red, Avery'^«i» and bis wife was blue. 

“ Avery,” said Jeremiah, in a low poncen- 
traied tone, “ you and I know one another. It 
is of no use to threaten when you can stab, and 
I shan’t do it. You and your wife must haul 
in your horns. Por aught you know, this poor 


suppose he is in Oliarleston, as you say, is his 
wife to blame for it ? Poor little Euglisli girl, 
is she to be blamed or killed for our quarrels ?” 

. V A. wife has no separate existence from her 
husband. She is df bis country,” said the spy. 
“I know no difference between male end female 
rattlesnakes.” 

“Npt if they’ll sell for just as much a 
head/’ said Jeromiah. “But just you move 
to sell her, Bill Avery, and I’ll fix your flint ! 

I will I I am a Seward man, and Seward trusts 
me. 1 hain’t been bis spy, and I hain’t sold guns 
and ships to the South while I was being spy. 
If I can’t send as much over the wires to-ni^ht 
as you can, my name uin>Grierson, and I ain’t 

as honest as you are mean and doable ” 

■ “ Do settle this dreadful business,” whispered 
the blue wife to her white Iqjisband. 

“ ’T^"t my business, Saree. 1 did not look in ' 
the prayer-book. I should never a thought on’t.” 

“ There’s nothing to settle,” said Jeremiah, 
quietly, ‘^only you will just both hold up your 
hands, and swear that you will let that poor soil 
go in peace, that you will not molest her any 
moro than if slie was in heaven where she 
belongs, and you in the place where ^ou 
belong. You needn’t look around. Nobody 
sees us. Everybody has got business of their 
own. Now hold up your hands.” Tliey did so, 
and Jeremiah swore them both. When the oath 
was administered, he said, “ Now, if you break 
this oath, you will have me to deal with in 
this world, and the devil in the next. I Ao 
not think there will be much to ch6ose be- 
tween us. He may have a cloven foot, but I 
can kick as hard as if I had one.” 

The male and female Avery slunk away, and I 
met Jeremiah by himself. 

“ What is all this ?” I asked. 

“It’s aJL^bout a prayer-book and Jezebel. 
Mrs. Ped&^pton had been making her thanks- 
giving, I suppose, for getting safe over the big 
poxd, and that slie-spy^^someliow got hold of her 
prayer-book, and read, ‘Mary Pitt Pendleton, 
from her affectionate husband, Harry Lee Pendle- 
ton, Uharleston, S.O.’ When Mrs. Pendleton 
looked for the bol)k, Jezebel gave it her, and 
said, as spiteful as a wasp, ‘ Here it is, and I 
only hopet»yq?x ain’t tiiiteiidin to go where this 
come from; if you be, I take it you may be 
hijidered.’ The poor lady fainted away, and 
Erhen she came to, I saw her put l^er handker- 
chief to her mouth, and it was presently stained 
with blood. I have got off fugitive slaves more 
than once, but I never pitied any one as much 


a|;T jflty this poor lady with her two babies; 
and her husband may be in hospital, or may be 
buried ki a trench.” 

“What will Avery do P” « 

” “Nothing while hisuhands are in my steel 
trap ; but there’s work Lor me ahead, and per- 
haps a (nost tremenjus muss. I shalL stick to 
the higher law, and you’ll see who’ll wm. When 
the devil is to pay, I always have pitch hot. 
Where’s my dorgP” 
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tlie ten’or and confusion no questions were 
tlien asked : Alfred got to David’s liead and told 
Skinner to take his feet ; Mrs. Dodd helped, and 
ilicy carried him up and laid him on her bod. 
The servant girls cried, and wailed, and were of 
little use; Mrs. Dodd hurried them off for 
medical aid, and she and Julia, though pale as 
gliqsts, and trembling in every limb, were tear- 
less, and almost silent, and did all for the best : 
tliey undid a shirt button, that confined his 
throat : they set his head high, and tried their j 
poor little (yiu-dc-Cologue and feminine remedies : ; 
and cacli of them held an insensible hand in both 
hers, clasping it piteously, and trying to hold him 
tight, so that Dciiih should not take him awa^ 
from them. 

“My son, where is my son?'* sighed Mrs. 
Dodd. . 1 ^^ 

Alfred threw his arm round her nec^^“you 
have one sou here : what shall I do ?” 

The next minute lie was running to the tcle^ 
graph office for her. ^ 

At the gate he found Skinner hanging aDiut, 
and asked him hurriedly how the calamity Imd 
happened. Skinner said Caiitain Dodd had 
fallen down senseless in the street, and he had 
passed soon arter, recognisg^liim, ami Ijrought 
him home ; “ 1 have paid the men, sir ; 1 wouldn’t 
let them ask the ladies at such a time.” « 

" Oh, thank YOU ! thank you, Skinner 1 I will 
repay you:4Cis me you have obliged.” And 
Alfred ran off with the words in his mouth. 

Skinner looked after him, ahd muttered : “I 
forgot It is a nice mess. Wish I was but 
of it.” And he went back, hanging his head, to 
Alfred’s father. » 

Mr. Osmond met him; Skinner turned and 
saw him enter the villa. ^ 

Mr. Osmond came softly into the room? ex- 
amined Dodd’s eye, felt his pulse, and said he 
must be bled at once. 

Mrs. Dodd was averse tothjsj “Oh, let us 
try everything else O^ond 

told ^r there was nd oth^r remedy; "All the 


factions we rely on in the exhibition of medi- 
cines are suspended. 

Dr. Short now drove up, and* was ushered in. 

Mrs. Dodd asked him imploringly whether it 
was nectisary to blepd. Bat Dr. Short knew his 
business too well to be entrapped into an inde- 
pendent opinion where a snrgciAihad been before 
him; he drew Mr. Osmond apjftrt and inquired 
what he had recommended ; this ascertained, he 
turned to Mrs. Dodd, and said, “ I advise vene- 
section, or cupping.”. ‘ 

“Oh, Dr. Short, pray have pity and order 
something less tenible. Dr. Sampson is so averse 
to bleeding.” 

"Sampson? Sampson? never heard of him.” 

"It Is the chronothermal man,” said Osmond. 

"Oh, ah ! But this is too serious a ease to be 
quacked. Cor'ia, with stertor, and a full, bound- 
ing pulse, indicates liberal blood letting. I 
would try venesection ; then cup, if ncccssaiy, 
or leech the temporal artci^ ; I need not say, 
sir, calomel must complete the cure. The ease 
I is simple ; and, at present, surgical ; 1 leave it 
I ill competcut hands.” And he retired, leaving 
I the inferior practitioner well pleased with liim 
and with liimself ; no insignificant part of a phy- 
sician’s art. 

When he gone, Mr. Osmond told Mrs. 
Dodd that iiowcver crotchety Dr. Sampson 
might be, he was an aule man, and liad very 
prox^ciiy resisted* the iudlscriminatc use of the 
I lancet : the profession*owed him much. “ But 
I in apoplexy the Ic^ch and the lancet arc still our 
sheet anchors,” • * 

Mrs. Dodd uttered a faint shriek : “Apoplexy! 
9h, David! my darling; have you come 
home for this?” 

Osmond assured her apgplexy was not neces- 
sarily fatal : provided the cerebral blood vessels 
Were^relieved in time by depletion. ' ^ 

The fixed eye, and t&ribfb stertorou^rea til- 
ing on the one liand, and the iclief 

op. the ot^er, overpowered Mi*s. Dodd’s reluc- 
tance. She sent Julia out of the room ou a pre- 
text ; and then consented with tears to David’s 
being bled. But she would not yield to leave 
the room ; no ; this tender woman nen^cd her- 
self to see Iftr husbandfe blood flow, sooner than 
risk his being bled too much by the hard hand of 
custom. Let the peevish fools, who make their 
own troubles iu love, cv^'Pare their sliglifc and 
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merited pangs with this : she was 'his true lever 
and his wife: yet there she stood with eye horror- 
stricken yet unflinching, and saw the stab of the 
little lancet, and felt it deeper than she would a 
javelin through her own body ; and watched the 
blood run that was dearer to her far than her 
own. 

At the first prick of the lancet, David shivered, 
and, as the blood escaped, his eye unfixed; and 
the pupils contracted and dilated, and once he 
sighed. ** Qood sign that said Osmond. 

“ Oh, that is enough, sir,” said Mrs. Dodd : 
‘*wc shall faint if you tak^ any more.” 

Osmond closed the vein, observing that a local 
bleeding would do the rest. When he had 
stanched the blgod, Mrs. Dodd sank half faint- 
ing in 4 icr chair ; by some marvellous sympathy 
it was she who had been Jaled, and \idiose vein 
was now closed. Osmond sprinkled water in her 
face ; she thanked him : and said sweetly, “ Yen 
see we could neft have lost any more.” 

When it was over she came to tell Julia ; she 
found her sitting on the stairs crying, and pale as 
marble. Slic suspected. And there was Alfred 
hanging over Iier, and in agony at her griol'; out 
came his love for her in words and accents un- 
mistakable, and this in Osmond’s hearing and 
the maid’s. 

‘^'Oh, hush! hush!” cried poor* Mrs. Dodd ; 
and her face was seen to burn through her tears. 

And tliis was the happy, quiet litHc villa of 
my opening chapters. 

All, Richard liardic ! Richard Hardic I 

Tile patient was cupjred on the nape of the 
neck by Mr. Osmond, and, on the glasses draw- 
ing, showed signs of consciousness, and the 
breatliing was relieved: these favouiuble symp- 
toms WTre neither diminished nor increased 
by the subsequent application of the cupping 
needles. 

We have turned the corner, V said Mr. Os* 
moniJ, cheerfully. 

Rap I rap ! rap ! came^ a tejegrapluc message 
from Dr. Sampson, and was brought' up to the 
sick room. ^ 

“ Out visiting patients when yours came. In 
apoplexy wit h a red facM and stertorous breath- 
ing put the feet in mustard bath ^pd dash muc}) 
cold water on the head from above. On revival 
give emetic : cure witji sulphate of quinine. In 
aijoplcxy with a white face treat as for a simple 
faint* ; here emetic dangerous. In «neither^,apoyI 
plexy bleed. Comiilg doVn by train.” * 

This added to Mrs. Dodd’s alann; 

the whole treatment varied so froin^.what ha^ 
been done. She faltered her misgivings; Osmond 
reassured her. ” Not bleed in apoplexy I” said 
he, supcrciUonsly, “why, it is the. universal 
practice. Judge for yourself I You see the im- 
provement.” * 

Mrs. Dodd admitted it. 

“Then as to the cold water,” said Osmond, 

“ I WQfdd htydly advise co rough a remedy. And 


he is going on so well. But you can send for ice ; 
and, meantime, give me a good sized stocking.” 

He cut and fitted if adroitly to the patient’s 
head: then drenched it with eau-de-Cologne, apd 
soon the head began to steam. 

By-and-by David muttered a'leV incoherent 
words: and the anxious watchto thanked God 
aloud for them. 

At length Mr. Osmond took leave with a 
.cheerful countenance, and left them all grateful 
to him, and with a high opinion of his judgment 
and skill; especially Julia. She said Dr. Samp- 
son was very amusing to talk to; but she should 
he sorry to trust to t|mt rash, reckless, bois- 
terous man, in time of aangcr. 

Mr. Osmond, returning home, passed Munday 
and C9,, the undertakers. The shop was shut 
longfeo; but Munday junior was standing :jt 
the private door, and invitcifl him in. 

" Well, sir ; buried old Mrs. Jcplison to-day : 
ani went off capital. Your little commission, sii’j 
for recommending them our firm.” Witli/ihis 
he slipped four sovereigns into Mr. Osmond’s 
hpiid. Osmond smiled benignly at their coiilact 
with his palm, and said in a grateful spirit : 
“ There is an apoplexy at Albion Villa.” 

” Oh indeed, sir !” and Munday junior’s eyes 
sparkled. 

“ But I have bled and cupped liim.” 

“All right, sir; I’ll be on the look ont; and 
thank you.” 

About two in the morning a fly drove rapidly 
up to the viUa, and Sampson got out. 
c He found David pale and in uttering, and his 
wife and children hanging over him in deep 
distress. 

lie shook hands with them in silence, and eyed 
the paf^ffi^cenly. He took the nightcap olf, 
rcmoveu'the pillows, lowered his head, and said 
quietly, “ This is the cold fit come on : wo must 
noj shut our eyes ofi the pashiiit. Why, what is 
thL,? he has been cupped!” And Sampson 
cl&uged colour, and his countenance fell. 

Mrs. Dodd srnv, and began to tremble: “1 
could not hear from you ; and Dr. Short and M r. 
O^ond f^t quitj^ gore : and he seems better. 
Oh, Doctor Sampson, wliy w^erc you not hero? 
|vWc have bled him os well. Oh, don’t, don’t, 
don’t say it was wrong ! He w’ould have died ; 
they said so. Oli, David ! David’^iour wdfc has 
killed you.” And she knelt and kissed his hand 
and implored his pardon, insensible. 

Jialia clung sobbiiTg to her mother, in a vain 
attempt to comfort her. 

Sampson groaned : 

“ No, no,” said ho ; “ don’t go on .so, my poor 
soul; you did all for best; and now we must 
make the best of wiat is done. Hartshorn! 
branfcly ! and caution ! For those ^0 assassins 
have tied my hands.” 

While applying tlioso timid remedies, he in- 
quired if the caij ^so w as kno'wn. Tlicy told him they 
kne#liothinlff%irt 5 l«^:Uavid had been w'rcckcd 
on the coast of Frajucc, ’and had fallcii^^owm 
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senseless in the street : a clerk of Mr. Hardie’s 
had recognised him, and brought him home*, so 
i Alfred said. 

" Then the cause is mintal,” said Sampson ; 
“unless'™ got a blow on the hid in bein’ 
wrecked.” 

He then examined David’s head carefully, and 
found a long scar : 

“ But this is not it,” said he i “ this is old.” 

Mrs. Dodd clasped her hands, and assured him 
it was new to her : her David had no scar there 
when he left her last. 

Pursumg his examination, Sampson found an 
open wound in his left^shoiilder. 

He showed it them ; and they were ail as pale 
as the patient in a moment. He then asked to 
^see liis coat, and soon discovered a corrdboonding 
puncture in it, which he examined long and 
naiTowly. 

“ It is a stab— with a one-edged knifie.” • 
"^''■ifflierc was a simultaneous cry of horror. 

^ Don’t alarm yourselves for that,” said Samp- 
son : “it is nothing : a mere flesh-wound. It is 
the vein-wound that alarms me. This sdhool 
knows nothing about the paroxysms and remis- 
sions of disease. They liave bled and cupped 
him for a passin^i fit. It has passed into the 
cold stage, but no quicker than it would • have 
(lone without stealing a drop of blood. To- 
-morrow, by Disease’s nature, he will have an- 
otlicr hot fit in spite of their bleeding. Then 
those ijjiffs would leech his temples; and on that 
paroxysm remitting by the nature of Disease, 
would lancy their leeches had cuted it.” , 

The words were the old words, but the tone 
and manner were so different : no shouting, no 
anger : all was spoken low and gently, and with 
a sort of sad and weary and worii-'ii«iitm. 

He ordered a kettle of hot water aud« quantity 
of mustard, and made his preparations for the 
hot fit as he called it, masilaiuiug the intenrflt- ! 
tent and febrile character of all disease, 

j Tlic patient rambled a good ^cnl, but quite iii- 
coliercnlly, and knew nobody. 

But about eight o’clock in the morning he was 
quite quiet, and appareufl/ sleeping ^ so Mrs. 
Dodd stole out of the rooin to order some coifge 
for Sumps on and Edward. They were nodding, 
worn out watching. ^ 

Julia, wliosc higli-strung nature could dispense | 
with sleep on such an occasion, was on her knees 
praying for her Eathcr. • ^ 

Suddenly there came from the bed, like \ 
thunder-clap, two words uttered loud an^ furi- 
ously : 

“Uardie! Villain!” 

Up started the drowsi watchers, aud rubbed 
j their eyes. They had hSird the sound but not 
! the sense. * 

I Julia rose from her knees bewildered and 
! aghast : she had caught the strange words dis- 
I tiuctly ; words tkit >t||crpit8'^fcrifclior night and 

I thay./ 

ey were follovrcd i.\miedialcly by a loudi 



groan : and the stertorpus breathing recom- 
menced, aud the face was no longer pale, but 
flushed aud turgid. On this Sampson hurried 
I Julia from the room, and, with Edward’s help, 
placed David on a stool in the bath, aud getting 
on a chair discharged half a bucket of cold water 
on his head : the patient gasped : another ; and 
David shuddered,, staved wildly, and put his hand 
to his head : a third, aud he staggered to his 
feet. 

At this moment Mrs. Dodd coming hastily into 
the room, he looked steadily at her, aud said, 
“Lucy!” 

She ran to throw her arms round him, but 
Sampson interfered : “Gentlji! gently!” said 
he; “we must have no violent emotions.” 

“ Oh no ! I will be prudent.” And ^he stood 
quiet with her arms stUl extended, aud cried for 
joy. * 

They got David to bed again, and Sampson 
*told Mrs. Dodd there was no^ danger now from 
the malady, but only from the remedies. 

And in fact David fell into a state of weakness 
mid exhaustion; and kept muttering unintcllL- 
gibly. 

Dr. Short called in tlie morning, and was in- 
vited to consult with Dr. Sampson. lie dcclitied. 

“ Dr. Sampson is a notorious quack : no physi- 
cian of any eminence will meet him in consrdta- 
tion.” 

“ I regret that resolution,” said Mrs. Dodd, 
quietly, “ as*it will deprive me of the advantage 
of your skill.” 

Dr. Short bowed stiffly : “ I shall be at your 
service, madam, when that empiric has given the 
patient up.” And he drove away. 

Osmond, finding Sampson installed, took t he 
politic line ; he contrived to glide by fiiio grada- 
tions into the empiric’s opinions, witliout recant- 
ing his own, which were diametrically opposed. 

Sampson, before he shot back to town, asked 
him to providb a good reliable nurse. 

He sent ff young woiflaii of iron : she received 
: Sampson’s instructions, and assumed tlie com- 
mand of the side rooji ; and was jealous of Mrs. 
Dodd aud JuUa; looked ou them as mere rival 
nurses, amatcuft, who, if* not snubbed, might 
ruin the profcssioiialj ^ sfic seemed to iuive for- 
gotten in the hospitals all about tlio family affec- 
tions, andtTieir power of luriiiug invalids them- 
selves into nurses. 

The second night sh^ got the p'diciit all to 
herself for^four hours ; from eleven till twp.-* 

l!he ladios having ^cansented to this avnuige- 
ment, in order to recririt for the 

work they were not so mad ^ to entrust wholly 
‘to a hiAling, nurse’s fcatlicrs smoothed them- 
selves perceptibly. 

At twelve the patient was muttering and mur- 
muring incessantly about wrecks, and money, 
and thing* : of whic^^ vain babble nurse showed 
her jnofessioual contempt by nodding. 

At 12.30 she slept. 

At 1.20 she snore(^ very loud, aud woke in- * 
1 stanlly at the sound. * * 
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She took the thief out of the candle, and went 
like a good sentinel to look at her charge. 

He was not there. 

She rubbed her eyes, and held the can^e over 
the place were he ought to be ; where, in fact, 
he must be ; for he was far too weak to move. 

She tore the bedclothes down : she beat and 
patted the clothes with her left hand, and the 
candle bqgan to sh^e yiolently in her right. 

The bed was empty. 

Mrs. Dodd was half asleep, when a hurried 
tap came toiler door: shc^started up in a mo- 
ment, and gieat dread fell on her j was David 
sinking? ' 

“ Ma’am ! Ma’am ! Is be here,?’* 

‘‘lie !« Who P”^cried Mrs. Dodd, bewildered; 

“Why ^m/ he can’t be far off.” c 

In a moment Mrs. Dodd hdd opened the door; 
and her tongue and the nurse’s seemed to clas^j 
together, so fast fame the agitated words from 
each in turn ; and, crying “ Call my son ! Alarm 
the house !” Mrs. Dodd darted into the sick room. 
She was out again in a moment, and up in the attics 
roCsing the maids, while the nurse thundered at 
Edward’s door, and Julia’s, and rang every bell 
she could get at. The inmates were soon 
alarmed, and flinging on their clothes : meantime, 
Mrs. Dodd and the nurse scoured the house and 
searched every nook in it down to the very cellar ; 
they found no David. ^ 

But they found something. 

The street door ajar. 

It was a dark drizzly night. 

Edward took one road, Mrs. Dodd and Eliza- 
beth another. 

They were no sooner gone, than Julia drew the 
nurse into a room apart, and asked her eagerly 
if her Father had said nothing. 

“ Said notliing, Miss ? Wliy h^ was a talking 
all the night incessant.” 

“Did lie say anything V^fticular? think now.” 

“ No, Miss : he went on as tjiey all do just 
before a change. I never ‘minds ’em ;*I hear so 
much of it.” 

“ Oh nurse I nurstj, have jfity on me ! try 
and recollect.” * * 

“ WeD, Miss, to oblige youthen ; ^was mostly 
fights this time— and wrecks— and villains— ana 
bankers— and sharks.” 

" Bankers ? ? !” askecl Julia eagerly. 

*^Yes, Miss, and villains, they copie once or 
twice, b^most of tin$e it was* sliarks, had 
ships, andfhsslfByVand— hotch-potch I call it the 
way they talk : bless your heart they^know no 
better; everything they ever saw, or read, or heard*| 
tell of, it . all comes out higgledy-piggledy just 
before they goes off : we that makes it a business 
never takes no notice of what they says, Miss : 

. and never repeats it out of one sick house into 
another : that you my tcly on.” 

JuHa |SlC8U*ce]y heard this: her hands were 
tight brow as if tc^aid her to think with 


The result was, she told Sarah to put on her 
bonnet : and rushed up-stairs. 

She was not gone three minutes ; but in that 
short interval the nurse’s tongue and* Sarah’s 
clashed together swiftly and incestfanfly. 

Julia heard them. She came down with a 
long cloak on, whipped the hood over her head, 
beckoned Sarah quickly, and darted out. Sarah 
followed instinctively, but, ere they had gone 
many yards from the Bouse, said, “ Oh, Miss, 
nurse thinks you had much better not go.” 

' “Nurse thinks! Nurse thinks! What does 
she know of me and i^y g|ief8 ?” 

“ Why, Miss, she is a very experienced wo- 
man, and she says Oh dear! oh dear! 

And suqh a dark cold night for you to be 
out!” f ^ c 

“ Nifesc ? Nurse ? What^did she say ?” 

“ Oh, I haven’t the heart to tell you : if you 
wouTd bdl come back home with me ! She says^ 
as much as that poor master’s Rubles wiil^e 
over long before we can get to him.” And with 
this,.Sar^i burst out sobbing. 

. “Come quicker,” cried Julia, despairingly. 
But after a while she*said, “Tell me ; only don’t 
stop me.” 

“ Miss, she says she nursed Mr. Campbell, the 
young curate that died last Harvest-time but one, 
you know ; and he lay just like master, and she 
expecting a change every hour: andoh, Miss,# 
she met him coming down stairs in his night- 
gownd : and ho said, ‘ Nurse, I am all right now,’ 
says he, and died momently in her arms at the 
stair-foot. And shentnsed an old farmer that 
lay as weak as master, and, just when they looked 
for him to go, lo and beliold him dressed and out 
digging potatoes, and fell down dead before they 
could on him mostly: and nurse have 

a friend^liat have seen more than she have, 
which she is older than nurse, and says a body’s 
life is all one as a rtishliglit, flares up strong 
mom^tly, just before it goes out altogetlicr. 
DeaV heart, where ever are wc going to in the 
middle of the nigkt ?” 

“ Don’t you sec ? to the quay.” 

“Oh, ^o^t go tliCTj, Miss, whatever ! I can’t 
abide the sight of tne water ; when a body’s iu 
ttouble.” Here a drunken man confronted them, 
and asked them if they wanted a ^au : and, on 
their slipping past him in silence, wAawed tliem, 
and offered repeatedly to treat them. Julia 
moaned, and hurried faster. “ Oh, Miss,” said 
|£ara1li, “what could ybu expect, coming out at 
This time of night P I’m sure the breath is all 
out o&me ; you do tear along so.” 

“ Tear P we are crawling. Ah, Savtdi, you are 
not his daughter. There, follow me ! I cannot 
go so slow.” And shepet off to run. 

Pr^ently she passed a group of w^unen stand- 
ing talking at a comer of the street ; win- 
dows were open with nightcapped heads framed 
in them. 

' Sh^oppedf S^dlUUiilJfto catch the wbrds; 
they were talking about a ^host which waibaid 
to haveijust passed ^[own the street; andWKs- 


CTWsing whether it was a real ghost, or a trick to 
frighten people. 

Julia -uttered a low cry, and redoubled her 


Sampson, when he came, found the ladies weep- 
ing by the bedside. 

Tliey greeted him with affection, Julia espo- 


speed, was soon at Mr. JEUchard Hardie’s cially : the boisterous controversialist had come 
door : buxHhe street was deserted, and she was out a gentle, zealous, artist, in presence of a reid 
bewildered, and began to think she had been too danger. 

hasty in her conjecture. A chill came over her Dr. Sampson knew nothing of what had 
impetuosity. The dark, drizzly, silent night, happened in his absence. He stepped to the 
the tall masts, the smell of the river, how strange bedside cheerfully; and the ladies* eyes were 
it all seemed : and she to be there alone at such bent keenly on bis face in silence, 
an hour. , He had no sooner cast eyes on David than his 

Presently she heard voices somewhere near, countenance fell, and his hard but expressive 
She crossed over to a passage that seemed to features filled with concern, 
lead towards them ; ^andT then she heard the That was enough^for Mrs. Dodd *. “ And he 
voices plainly, and among them one that did not does not know me,” she cried : " he does not 
mingle with the others,- for ifc-was the voice she know my voice. His voice would call me* back 


• loved. She started^ back and stood ifepsolute 
Would he be displeased with her? 1 

■n 1. j 1 1 ji ^ 


Feet came trampling slowly along the passage, girl !” ♦ 


His voice came with them. 


“No! uoT* said Sampson, “yon arc quite 

mistaken : he will not die. But “ 

His tongue said no mor^ His grave and 


drew back and looked round for Sarah. •mistaken : he will not die. 

^hile she stood fluttering, the footsteps came His tongue said no me 
close, and there emerged from the passage into sombre face spoke volumes. 

the full light of the ^-lamp Alfred and* two 

policemen can^g a silent, senseless, figure, in a V.- A N ESCAPE PROM PIUSON 
night-gown, with a great-coat thrown over part . \ 

1 Tj, n . 1 1 XI I^Mhe month of April, 

It was her Father; mute and ghastly. bvij. Rachel.' of Livernool 


11 ^ 4. 1 1 n month of April, 1803, ray ship, the 

It was her Father; mute and ghastly. brig Rachel; of Liverpool, two huiidreS and 

mi T i-n i n 1 . AT X . 1 forty tons burden, sixteen guns and thirty-five 

The pohcemeii still tell of that strange meet- men, was captured, while on her voyage to 
ing inidcr the gas-hght by Hardie’s Bank; and Honduras, by the French frigate Vaillant, com- 
how the young lady flung her arras round her manded by bne Captain Ktienne. 
father s head, and took him for dead, and kissed On arriving at Bordeaux we were lodged in. 
his pale checks, and moaned ov&c him ; and ^ow a filtliy fort, and on the fifth day we commenced 
the young gentleman raised her against her will, our march to Verdun, five or six hundred miles 
and sobbed over her; and how they, though distant, each of us receiving thirty sous a day 
policemen, cried like children. And to, them I for travelling expenses. On the thirty-sixth 
must refer the reader : I have ao^he skill to day we entered Verdun, having made an average 
convey the situation. X march of eighteen miles a day. At tlia citadel, 

the commandant took a careful description of 
They got more polioeufcu to lielp, and carAcd our persons, we signed onr parole, and, having 
him to Afbion Villa. had billets given us on the various inns, w'ere 

On the w^^y, something cold and myktlrious into the^wn. 

seemed to have come betweep Julia and Alfred. The detenus lodged at the different inns and 
They w^alked apart in gloomy silence broken onlv 1 shops in the t^wn, employed themselves chieflv 


They w^alked apart in gloomy silence broken ody in the t^wn, employed themselves chiefly 

by loreboding sighs. P gambling. A young man narned J having 

I pass over the tem^bft of erflotftms under jyst come int^ a large legacy, tried to break 
wliich that sad burden entered Albion Villa* oank, but eventually lost all he had, besides 
and hurry to tlic next marked event. ^ mi ? boflrow^ from the bankers. 

Next sJy^niie patient had lost his extreral «P® 

pallor, and wore a certain uniform sallow huej ^ 

and at noon, just before Sampson’s return, he r 4 ^ and discharge his debts; but they 
opened his e>iis wide «nd fix^ them <m Mrs breaJ- and - water. Another 

, , . , «xxv*i* noar rnnnor ffillovv. siimfinn nf a 


hear hiiu speak to them the first sweet words of them ; he then drew bills .upon his agent and 
rc\wmg life and love. , * forged 1i is senior officer’s signature as mdorser, 

But soon to their sur|)nse and grief they found and all these too he lo.st. He then invited his 
he did not know them. They spoke to ttm, each friends to a grand supper, and next morniiio* 
m tuni, and told him piteously who they were, was found dead in bed, — he had poisoned hifn” 
and implored him with tears to know them, and self; aiw empty laudanum-bottle was upou the 
speak to them. But no, he fixed a stony gaze table, labelled, “ Tlie Cure for all Diseases 
on them, that -flUd their scattered near it were scraps of paper on wliich 

be>bvcd voices pas‘»ed over him IflwC an idle the poor fellow had been practising Captain B.*8 
w/ud. \ • signature. • , 


from the gr&vc itself. He is d)ing. He will 
never speak to me again. Ob, my poc3ll' orphan 
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A friend of mine was a constant speculator 
on tlie red and black, and got very mucn in debt. 
One niglit he made a great coup and woxi^ he 
instantly scooped up t.bo money, put it in his 
pocket, ran out and knocked up his creditors, and 
paid every soul of , them. 

A purser’s clerk lost a month’s pay, and then 
tried to borrow a couple of crowns of the banker. 
Ho was asked for security ; he instantly took 
out a knife and out oS tlie lobe of his right 
ear ; the money was given him. 

There were but few deaths among the prisoners. 
Amongst those who died, however, were tiie 
Marquis and Marchioness Tweedalc. Per- 
mission could not be obtained to send their 
bodies to England. There was also a young 
Westmoreland doctor who had run over to 
Prance jvst for a few days, and, .the war breidt- 
ing out, was detained. He died of a broken 
heart. One day, while out bS,thing, I came on 
the dead body of oiie of my countrymen, a naval , 
ofBccr who had been shot in a dud. He 
had been forced to the field against his will by a 
threat to deprive him of his rank if he did not i 
fight. 

Wearied at last of this idle and profitless life, 
1 determined to make my escape with three 
friends. It was fii-st necessary that we should 
not injure our bondsmen b^ breaking our parole ; 
but before guarding against this we Wught 
maps, gimlets, small lock saws, knapsacks, and 
oilskin capes. We then collected a quantity of 
small rope, and bound it round our bodies under 
our clothes ; the saws we hid in the crowns of 
our hats. We then stayed out beyond the pre- 
scribed time, and, as we had expected, were 
ordered up into the citadel (convent) for several 
days’ confinement. 

About five o’clock 1 descended the stairs lead- 
ing from the citadel and the adjoining church, 
and bored holes with a gimlet all round the 
panels of the door, ilien with my knife cut it all 
through but one corner, I then fillrd the nicks 
with tallow and sprinkled a^hes over* it. This 
took me about half an h<w. All this time one 
of my friends guarded the stairs^^i We^went to 
bed.at eight, and at ten the ^udarmes visited the 
rooms, as they were compelled ^9 do every two 
hours. As soon as th^y were gone, I called my 
three friends and stole doWn. To my horror, 
the panel, instead of breaking qiiietly^off, made 
a noise like a pistol, but it luckily caused no 
alarm. 1, and Xing, and Tunis, were through 
in a moment, but Alison (a purser), a big man, 
stuck fast, and kept crying out kstifar, “ Pull, 
pull we eventuafly p»!led him througu. Th&i 
crossing we climbed up (me of the 

windows by the iron bars, but found the tracery 
too small to let us through. Then groping 
about for another place, we upset a ebthes- 
horse (the church had been turned into a store- 
room), and this made a fearful noise ; the dogs 
barked and the guard turned out ; but<fve were 
uoi dimvered. 

.J.fibon . After, all was quiet. Wc mounted an. 
fdtaron the left side of the cboir, and finding 
a part of a vjndow without glass or bars. 


dropped quietly some six feet into the convent 
garden. We had then a tiled wall to surmount. ' 
We got up by means of a rail, and unroofed a 
place, unobserve(l by a neighbouring^ntinel. 

As the church clock struck one, ihe^st of us 
descended and walked across the green in the 
direction of the seireral’s house, then unoccupied. 

To our astonishment, wo almost ran against a 
sentinel, but he was probably a new eonscript 
and frightened, for he challenged us, but gave 
no alarm. We darted into th^e genered’s garden, 
Innis foremost. ^ He leapt over a wall three 
feet high, expecting the fall to be trifling, but he 
found that he had to drop twenty feet. He then 
called out to us softly, to ease ourselves down : 
which we did. 

We sopn came in sight of a sentry-box, with 
the senjpfcl asleep. We passed him, and I, fore- • 
most, over the rampart avd was standing on 
the cordon, when Innis, who had better eyes, 
came** up *and warned me of danger. Anothepr 
moment and I should have been dashed 
pieces ; there was a fall of sixty feet. The nig&t 
was (lark, the sight of the sentinel had confused 
us, and we could not see the spot where we had 
intended to descend, and where the fall was 
only about thirty-five feet. 

We had no time to lose. We stripped and un- 
wound our rope, and tied one end to a stone. 
We had previously drawn lots which should be 
the last, and I had drawn it. When my turn 
came, I found the cord so stretclicd, so 
smoothed down and so slimy, that it w 6 uld not | 
support my weight. I fell flat on my back I 


on my feet. We then scrambled out of the dry 
fosse and reached a wood where wc had hi(l our 
stores. was stooping to open my knap- 

sack, I ^nted, but soon recovered. Alison, 
too, had hurt his ankles in falling, and could 
scarcely stand. After having eaten and drunk, wc 
took ijpme sleep, and as soon as it was daylight 
penelfCTed further into the wood. About five 
we heard the gun, a signal for the peasants to 
hunt us. About 'bn wo heard voices and a 
rustling among the bushes, but no one came 
very near 71 s. f, Innis, who was a doctor, as soon 
as all was quiet, bled Alison’s ankles and ex- 
airbed my back. ' 

. Here we lay four days, the first two fine, the 
last two continual rain. The third m^dit 1 tvas 
better, and able to go with Innis two miles to 
fillour canteens at a rivulet. On the fifth night 
^sonU ankles grew stilonger, and we left the 
mod, and pushed on to the Meuse. 

In the middle of the river there w'as land, 
connected by bridges witli an island on either 
Side. We passed through one, where every 
one seemed asleep ; buteas we stepped on the 
first bridge the church bell began to toll the 
tocsin. On approaching the second, ''we were 
met with three or four pistol-shots. By this 
time all the villagera were up, sounding their 
horns mi was to be done ? 

The enemy was. before anJ'behind, and niJuie 
of us coulq swim. We<4urned off the road 
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ran along tlic biuik ; to our great at tbe end 
of tbe island we found *a boat, jumped into it. 


of tbe island we found *a boat, jumped into it, 
and in a moment were across ana out of bearing. 
At daylight we found ourselves in a forest, whero 
all tbe b^sbwood had been cut down, and wc 
bad to hide ourselves behind the tree trunks, 
and keep a bright look<out till dark. 

We marched all night, and lay in the woods 
all day, suffering only from want of clear re- 
freshing water. When we had plenty of water,. 
JVC shaved and washed. We had brbught provi- 
sions for eighteen d^s. A day’s allowance was 
one inch and a half of Bologna sausage, a auarter 
of a pound of brend, and two mouthfuls of 
brandy, measured in a shaving-brush case. Our 
sleep by day was disturbed, first by the cold and 
' then by the heat. ^ < | 

By the help of our maps, wc kept ii a pretty 
direct course, never entering a house, *nor speak- 
ing to more tiian two persons. One directed us 
«i^ 7 ;oand the town of Toul, without askiRg a ques- 
The other invited us to his cottage, and. 
guided us for several miles, taking us for runa-: 
way conscripts. , 

On the eleventh day it rained incessantly, and 
we had to sit against the roots of trees, cold, . 
wet, and hungry, afraid of falling over preci- 
pices. Alison’s ankles began to fail him again, ' 
and he had grown tliin from pain and fatigue. 
That night we started sooner than usual, though 
not until near dark. About half-past ten we; 
entered the small town of Cbarmes, tliinkingi 
the rain* would keep the inhabitants in-doors. ^ 
On passing a comer a gendarme demanded our; 
passports. Innis, who knew Hrench perfecjly, • 
coolly produced some letters from his bankers, 
and declared they were the new sort of passports 
issued at Paris. Just as we thought we hadi 
safely humbugged him, in came a;^^adier,andi 
good humouredly said, ** Ah, geiitleiifen, 1 am ; 
glad to sec you ; I have been expecting you fori 
above a week and them pu^ng out a pawr, - 
read our* names and descriptions* ij^ding' 
ourselves caught, we made the best and 
invited the brigadier and gendarme to shore 
some dinner. The gendarme told us that he 
had been in bed, but that, having been sent by 
his wife to the apotliecaa^he hM»becn talking 
with some acquaintance, who kept him tmtil we 
had happened to come up. ^ 

The next.jlay we were sent back to Verdun^ 
where al^'our friends were waiting to receive 
us. We were instantly put into the tower 
d’Angouleme and searched. They cut open aur 
buttons to search for money, and took* 
our knives, razors, and pocket-handkerchieflP. 
But they did not leave me so bare «3 they 
imagined, for I kept five double Louis sewn 
insme my flannel waistcoat, and one under the* 
arm of my coat. We yere ironed and shut up 
, in the roqnd tower. • 

A few days after, wo were sent to Bitche: 
ten leagues north of Strasburg, a fortress 
situated upon a rock in the midst of a valley, 
lu the little souten'jp^wicfo&dXwenty’Cuglish- 
men, chiefiy masters of merchant ships', and 
midshipmen, and in tlii contiguous ^rand sou- 


terrain, about one bimdred and seventy British 
seamen. My companions here were the sweep- 
ings of the sweepings-- all'the most violent and 
dissolute of the prisoners from Verdun — smug- 
glers, gamblers, duellists, and thieves. 

Few attempie to escape from Bitche had suc- 
ceeded; the waUa were so lofty, the guard so 
good. A siiip’s ca^entcr, who escaped and was 
I taken trying to awim over the Rhine with his 
son, a little boy, on his back, was brought to 
the grand souterrain. He had not been in long 
before he again attempted to escape. He one 
night forced two wooden doors, and undermined 
one or two iron dodrs. On the awful niglit when 
the last door was to bepossed, a spy informed the 
commandant. Just as three prisoners had stepped 


through, thebgendarmes in waiting fired on them, 
and then cut them down witlT tiicir sabres. Tlic 
carpci^er and a companion were killed; the 
third jumped bacl^hrough the deer and escaped. 
,His son was afterwards one pf four daring boys 
who descended an angle of tliq citadel at Verdun 
without a rope, but were recaptured, brought 
baok, and whipped. 

On another occasion, an Italian prisoner hid 
himself in the cavern well of the prison, three 
hundred feet deep ; he escaped, but was recap- 
tured, and sent to the galleys. 

Another time, Lieutenant Essel and five 
sailors escaped through a grating wliich they 
had loosened, having previously made a rope 
out of their linen, unfortunately, just as they 
were in th^ embrasure about to descend, the 
sergeant of the rounds came by and fell over the 
ropo they had fastened. In their alarm, they 
went down the rope too r^idly and too near 
together, and it snapped. The lieutenant was 
dead before he could reach the bottom, having 
struck against a jutting rock. Only one mid- 
shipman could move away, and he was recap- 
^tured in the morning. Yet, although the four 
had dropped ninety met, only one man’s leg was 
broken. • 

^ thowinter apm^aclied, I and Innis and 
Alison commenced making preparations for a 
second attemft. We purchased coarse linen, 
and made it up during the night into rope. 

[ Tbe barrack in^which we were confined liad two 
fronts, with a wall running lengthwise through 
the centre, the stair&lSes on opposite sides com- 
municating by’ doors which were locked. The 
one side was strong^ guarded, but on the oilier 
no sentinels were placed till eight o’clock at 
night. As soon as it* was dark (on the 20th 
ot November), *we forced open the inner kick, 
and then tried to (?iit oatt the damn by wliicb 
the outer clasp was secur«il~j*4Nirt^oiir knives 
making^ little impression, sve put a stiff piece 
of iron within and across tlie keyhole of the 
box lock, to which we fastened the end of 
a strong cord. Twelve of us then got hold of 
it, and pulling all together, open it flew. All 
this tim# wc kept i|})iouting, to prevent the five 
gendarmes who lived in the room below, hearing 
us. A working party then ascended the stairs, 
while those in the room below kept up the noise. 
After a long and frifftless attempt, wc found the 


f imlet too small ; we therefore went to bed 
rooding over our certain removal to the 
dungeon tlie next morning. ,B.ising early; a 
thought struck me. I iilTed up the gimlet- 
holes with tallow and ashes ; then boring holes 
where the nails of. the clamp had been^ I ti^ 
tlic clamp on again and shut the door. It was 
a dark foggy morning, and the gendarme never 
defected the state of the clamp. . Next day we 
got a largo gimlet from an English gentleman 
who was on parole in the town^ 

The night we chose was one to our mind. 
It blew hard, with sleet and snow. In the eveh- 
iug, directly after muster, ive placed ourselves 
in a row along both stairs to pass the alarm if 
any tiling happened. Qne of us, with an 
started all the nails at the bottom«of the door, 
and cuU through the last plauk. Once at the 
bottom of the stairs, we darted aero|is, and 
fastened our rope to a stone*in one of the em- 
brasures. We deicended with great rapidity a, 
distance of abouj ninety feet, lacerating our 
hands with the rope, which we had bound with 
hard twine. Thh drawbridge was still down; 
we crossed it, and divided into three parties. 
We had scarcely cleared the town before the 
gun fired to give the alarm. We made for the | 
first wood, and walked till five o’clock, when 
w^e sat down to rest, uncertain whether we were 
going right or wrong. . ' 

At daybreak I found I was the .only man who j 
had the full use of his hands. Some of the party 
had their fingers out to the bone f others had 
scarcely any whole skin remaining on the palms 
of their hands. I was surgeon. I cut off 
strips from their shirts, and bound up their 
wounds. Wc had only half a loaf and a bladder 
of brandy. Alison had had a ham, which he 
had tried to bring down the wall in his teeth, 
but it fell and was lost. At night, cold, hungry, 
and benumbed, we reached the small town of 
Niederbruii, where one of our party was taken 
ill, and we had to venture into ari lonely w'ine" 
house, where the heat of t^e stove irade us {dl 
ill, and took away our apj)etites. We hired a 
guide, and went on* till we can^ to a village, 
where we paid a crown to fwo men thr&hing by 
candlelight, to conceal us under the straw for a 
few hours. We lay*H^molesteJl for an hour, 
when a man and wojnano discovered us, called 
us thieves, and roused the village ; J^ut we es- 
caped. 

Next day, as we were going along, cold, 
lame, and hungry, we iiiet a douanier, and gave 
liim»fiftecii Louis to take us across tfie Khine. 
As we were crossing /^bridge, twenty or thihy 
armed at us. All of us were cap? 

iured but Innis and mysjelf, who were taken a 
few hours after, just as we were unclufoiing a 
boat to cross the Ehine. The surgeon who 
dressed our h^ds told us that they would 
h ^Pjl^fo Driified if exposed much longer to the 

; return, the . comihandant accused us 

, j^i^^aiitude, and of breaking, our parole. Then 
:0dei^ us sternly down to the petit souterrain, 
'^hesaid; 


^ I have been hitherto a lamb, but you will 
now find me a tiger.” • 

. Our . place of confinement was a room, about 
twenty-five feet by ten, baviM a ^ard bed 
running the whole length. The f^sage to 
the room was guarded by two doors, and the 
entrance into it by other two, tlie wall being 
four feet thick. We soon found that the room 
above us was unoccupied, and had no bars to 
the window. Our difficulties were, however, now 
fourfold. . ^ 

How to get to the window ! 

How to descend from the window by the tin 
spout which was in the roof, and projected two 
feet from the wall ! 

How to elude the sentinel who paced round 
the tow^ ! 

Hovpb descend quietly ^so as not to awaken* 
the jaillr, who slept under us, cund whose window 
we should have to pass ! 

O&r plftns were soon made. We cut up sheets.^" 
blankets, shirts, trousers, and towels. Our friei^ 
smuggled in needles, thread, and linen, almost 
daily. My companions were now anxious to be 
off ; but I, having the master instrument (the 
gimletl, obliged them to wait ray pleasure, and 
stay till I had raised twenty-one Louis in tlie 
town and paid my debts. 

Our rope, reinforced by a last pair of new 
sheets, was now one hundred and forty feet 
long, and we were ready. We took the precaution, 
i this time, of covering the upper end with strbs 
of an old brown coat, as its wfiiteness h:lld gn tnc 
last occasion caught the sergeant’s eye, when he 
went round to nost the sentinels. 

The 12th 01 February being a ^ood niglil, 
that is, squally and dark, we resolved to start. 
That morning we laid in a good store of beef- 
steaks and^andy, and wished our friends 
good-by. \When aU was quiet, we began by 
sticking a mattress against tbc window to pre- 
vejit the light being pecn ; we then piled the 
rest . of the mattresses one upon another, and 
begap*to break down the ceuing with an old 
poker. 

The dust nearly* smothered us, and when we 
got through the plaster we found, instead of 
laths, oak flattens pi]^ beams eighteen inches 
square. Then came the floor of the next story, 
wbich was of three-inch oak, with knots so hard 
that they twisted the gimlet. At^out ten w*c 
neard the jailer unlock the outc^oor; this 
seemed to turn us to stone ; but it was a false 
alarm, for he was only going to bed. After giving 
Um aireasonable time fo compose himself, we | 
s^mmcnced, when our saw broke in one of the 
mortise^. We sat down in despair, when all of ! 
a sudden Innis leaped lip, and cried, ” Where | 
^are the pieces ? lamnotgoingto give upinj;his 
way !” With the help of his knife, a piece of 
wood stud some twine, %e contrived a handle, 
to our great joy, which answered thd' purpose. 
At three in the moriiing, after nine hours’ hard 
and unceasinglabour, the last stroke was given, 
and thfiaway 

.The affecting part of tn^ooncem came next : 
we had to j)art with twoTof our sick companions. 
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It waa painfal to us, but what must it ^ve been 
to them ! ^ 

The parting over, we scrambled through the 
hole, and our enterprise began* 

Arriv% i]» the upper room, we had a clear 
view of the two sides of the building. It was a' 
dark wild morning, blo^ng wild and squally, 
and by a break in the clouds we Could see the 
distant sentry snug m his box. 

The first of us who went down, carried the 
rope with two pieces of iron to stick in the walls 
to keep it firm. It was Alison, the heaviest ; 
but the spout held firm and made no noise. 
One of those who iWmaifned, threw down the 
rope when we were all safe, and the last man 
' threw it over the wall. In the course of a few 
minutes we found qprselves safe' at the bottom 
• of the second rampart. Our first des^nt had 
been seventy or eighty feet : our seconti, forty 
or forty-five. We now began to congratulate 
«vpach other on being clear of the fdft without, 
li^ving hurt a hair of our heads. 

But, we had not proceeded more than forty 
yards, when we came to another ramparlL ana 
then Wheclan (one of our party) sudfd^y re- 
membered that there were three ramparts, and 
bursting into tears, said, “ And this is the very 
place where Davis broke his thigh last year;” 


heavily.. When all was quiet, and the lights 
were out, we. entered the village, which was 
knee-deep in mud. We bad not got far, when a 
dog barked. This brought a mmi out and he 
blew his horn, so we ran across a swampy com- 
moni.and followed' the course of a lar^ river 
till we come to a .wood, where we slept till day- 
light. 

During the next forenoon we skirted the 
wood, lowing for a lone house, and at last found 
one. Just at dark we went up to it and found 
a man in the court-yard dressing a pig. Inside 
was another man, who told us we could have 
some wine; be retognised Alison, and said: 
“ But you are from Bitche, I heard the gun 
yesterday morning.” W e did dot deny it, but he 
cheered us up and promised^not to betray us ; 
and lie bade us go up-stairs lest any of the forest 
guardii should come in. All that * his house 
afforded he brought out in a frank open way, 
and for six crowns lent us bis own servant as a 


place where Davis broke ins thigh last year;" 
ont still he could not remember tlie height. De- 
termining to go on and make a leap in the dark, 
we cut off about nine feet of rope. • It was 
agreed that the two last should hold the rope for | 
the othdrs, and that their predecessors, it safe, | 
should catch the others, and break their fall. 
After three had landed, Alison Begged me tq let 
him go before me, and I consented. I in my turn 
arrived safe. Wheelaii, who came last, fell, and 
broke liis tendon Acliilles. 

Poor fellow ! He begged that <5'i»*vould carry 
him up to the fort gate, but we vdre in the 
situation of soldiers on tlie field of battle ; we 
had no time to mourn «falleii companions, Aiit 
had to pash on or be vanquished. We qjjttld do 
no more than place him in an ea$y pwlion. 


shake him by the liand, and wish him good-by. 

On looking round, we werd surprisea and hurt 
to find two of our party gone, and much more 
so when Alison tola nsb^liat thef h%d tried to 
persuade him and Innis to go with thenij saying 
they were safe, and why should they risk waiting 
for the oilxprs? We were now m the ditch^ 
we ran aleng it until we came to a flight of steps 
leading to the glacis ; on arriving at the top, we 
made straight for the mountains. At daybreak 
we scrambled up a hill, and, sighting tf sm{dl| 
wood between two roads, made for it. We saw ! 
people pass and repass the whole day^ but we | 
still layvtheire undisturbed, although we could | 
liea<*fhe signal-gun, and knew we were not yef | 
more than five miles from the fort. | 

As soon as it was darh we came to acvillage, 
which, by the number of lights, seemed to l)e 
a large one. We tried to get round it, but in 
doing so Alison fell, first into a quarry and then 
down a declivity. ■^rArmg;i&‘»nake an/fuirther 
attempts, we waited until midnightnu an old roof- 
less building, and while!>we were the^e it rained 


Next day we rested under a cliff in a fir 
wood, where, except some goats with bells round 
their- necks, there was nothing to disturb us. 
The same night we ascended one of the Vosges 
mountains, in a dreadful thunder-storm, and with 
tlie rain bursting down like a water-spbut. Find- 
ing no cover, we had to make a gigantic effort for 
tired men and scramble to the summit. 

Alison, a robust man standing six feet high, 
and able to take a chair in liis teeth and 
throw it oyfir liis head, was here seized with a 
fever and unable to go further, so we sat by him, 
though we heard voices all round us. In a little 
while two woodmen approached, told us there 
was no fear of gendarmes, lighted us a xlre, and 
went and got Ahson some soup, and the rest some 
bread and wine. Alison having revived, one 
of these* honest fellows offered to sec us out of 
the mountains.. He procured us a man at mid- 
night, wha, for six francs, offered to guide us 
through themdjoining village, which was half a 
mile longf iiiterscet^by two rivers, and close 
to the Hbine. To our great ioy we got thi ough 
I unmole^ed, vtjthou^ even a dog barking. That 
night we slept in a swamp, on beds made of 
branches that j^e tore down from the trees. Wc 
were by this time so acoustomed to fatigue that 
we slept soundh in lifts hprriblc place, although 
it rained l^d all night. 

Opr new guide did all he could to terrify us, 
declaring that, every Ijorseman he met was a 
gendarme, and demanding his money beforehand, 
^xt dajr> another guide took us across*^ tho 
Kuine on *a sort raftmuadc of fiye boards, 
and, after a fresh demand fo# crcWtilC we leaped 
ashore^in Baden, about tfive leagues below 
Btrasburg. This was the seventh day since 
we left Bitche, yet in direct distance we were 
not yet more than twelve leaguet from the 
fortress. ' ' 

We jmw (with ^ven Louis in our pockets) 
commenced oiir march of four hundred miles 
through an enemy’s country. Unfortunately, 
we forgotten the names of all tlie places 
between the Rhineland Ulm, fl)r which place 
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could be bad, of small detached, estates and 
plots of land, quit reifts and scattered rights of 
the urown over private persons, such lands and 
privileges being ususdly of inore value to tlie pri- 
vate personk who for thmr own advantage are 
glad to buy out the sman rights of the orown^ 
than they are to the crown as troublesome out- 
lying rights and possessions. The money obtained 
by these sales, about three-quarters of a million in 
the ten years, has been invested in enlargementor 
improvement of the more compact ana valuable 
tracts of crown land. And the land bought 
has been not only from jjosition more productive 
to the crown than tSe laud sold, blit the average 
price got for the land sold haS' been thirty-six 
years* purchase, while the average price paid 
for the land bouglit has been only twenty- 
nine years* purchase. Again, of the money 
obtained, more ^han two hundred thousand 
pounds were for wastes, encroachiaients^ fore- 
''-*^,shore, and other rights that had been.producing 
nothing. 

Then there have been the gains by dis- 
afforestation. Hainault was disafforested in 
the year *iifty-two. For the five years before 
that time, owing to the conflict of rights between 
the crown, the hereditary lord warden, and the 
commoners, the crown revenue was but five hun- 
dred pound's a year. The cost of reclaiming the 
share allowed to the c:own by the act of parlia- 
ment was covered by sale of the timber and 
underwpod that stood upon it, and a rental of i 
more tlian -four tliousand a year was secured 
from farmers of the land tqus cleared. luj 
Whichwood Forest the same conflict of rights ! 
between the crown, the hereditary ranger, and 
the commoners, left to the crown little profit. 
Whichwood has been disafforested, and the 
share of the crown is now an esi«te worth five 
tliousand a year. At Wliittlewood Forest the 
share of the crown was nearly all sold advan- 
tageously to the adjoiuftig owners, and tbePact 
of parliiSnent that disposed finally of ybrest 
claims on Whittlewood dealt with the lasWorest 
in which there remained thq office of hereditary 
ranger. 


NOT A SENSATION.** ^ 

It is mutfiTtiie fashion now to dwell witli 
severity certain morbid failings and cravings 
of the grand outside Public — the universal 
customer — the splendid bespeaker, who ^cs 
round every market, purse in hand, anif ordcip 
plays, poems, novels, pictures, concerts, aim 
j'ai 


tite, something novel and significant degene- 
ration. 

And yet this taste for fiery sauces, and strongly- 
seasoned meats and drinks, is of very ancient 
date ; nay, with the public— so long as it has been 
a public— it has been a constant taste. Not now, 
for the first time, has the collective British novel- 
reader sat up of night*s reading how the wicked 
but fascinating lady has married a baronet of 
ancient family during the lifetime of an absent 
but obscurer husband — how| when this latter 
becomes obtrusive, she buries him in a con- 
venient well, and thus happily disposes of an 
unpleasant and dllagreeabie persecution. Not 
now, for the first time, liaa the collective British 
playgoer endured heat and hustling, and crush 
pa struggte to see a plunge (withou^ a splash) 
into mimetic waters, and gallat^ rescue from 
drowliiiff ; or thc^ prevention of ,a Deed of Blood 


in a lonely quarry, happily j^ccomplislicd' by the 
agency of a bending sapling. Sucli devices were 
popular years and years agS, and the dramatic 
** serisation,** more or less modified, will always 
be in favour. 

Travelling backward nearly seventy years, 
we find ourselves — as the collective British 
play-goer — struggling with heat and pressure 
througli the narrow entrances of Old Drury, 
during the run of one very famous “ sensation** 
piece, which, for effecte and "thrilling** situa- 
tions, is rather in advance of bur modem efforts. 
Everybody was hurrying to see Mr. Matthew 
Gregory Lewis*s famous melodrama of The 
Casue Spectre. The common mind had been 
suitably prepared by draughts from tlie goblet 
of German horrors, and the notorious Monk, 
and Tales of Wonder, had produced a suit- 
able tone. The Castle Spectre still keeps the 
stage; and though inflated, and every instant 
in danger of tottering over into burlesque, it is 
a far more artistic " sensational drama” than 
our modern attempts. 

' The ingredients, mixed in this dish, arc all 
highly effective. V^Ioomy castle, with dun- 
geons, movable panels, subterranean passages, 
.and secret scfi'ings’k for the scene ; a truculent. 


m 




all otheu suitable sentiments. Yet, because 
this faithful patron chootes to have his meats 
highly spiced and flavoured, the cry is, an un- 
natural appetite for sensaiiwj This i| a new 
and unlkeafthy greed*^ discard craving, an 
unwiiolesbme fanby. . This hiiigering after 
"sensation” is a diseased and morbid appe- 


ruffianly, and splendidly dressed " Earl Osmond’* 
for the authoiBcd villain^ assisted by a troop of 
"black slaves** — Sahib, and Muley — 
who are always coming*on in a most effective 
procossicM, and always eager for employment in 
their own nefarious line of business ; a monk, 
fishermen, a fool, and»a frightfully persecuted 
heroine, Angela-: all these baked together jskil- 
f«lly in melodraj^iatic, nic, ought to make a 
dish ac'ceptable to any epl^re. Yet the whole 
strength of this class of plaf would seem to have 
lain iv the stage directions most minutel^in- 
sisted on by our dramatic forefathers^ In wit- 
ness, here is the end of 'Act ih^ Fourth— the 
grand sensation scene of the.piebc— wliich vras 
talked ^ at Brookes*s, and at which the packed 
and crowded audiences of Old Driiry gazed with- 
out daring to breathe. Wicked Earl Osmond has 
been striving , to accomplish his nefarious ends 
in reference to the parsecuted Angela ; infuriated 
by her resistance, he is about^to resort to a 
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violence ^lich cveiy well-ordered mind must 
de))lorc, and then ensues the following striking 
“ situation'^ ; 

Ang, Horrible! horrible I 
0$m, Must Hegmald die, or will Angela, be 
mine P 

Ang^ Thine ? She will perish first I 
Oanu You have pronounced his sentence, and 
his blood be upon your head ! Earewcdl ! 

Ang. (Retaining him and throwing h&nelf on 
her knees). Hold! hold! . . . Mercy, Osmond I 
O mercy! mercy! 

Osm. LoVcly, lovely suppliint 1 Why owe to 
cold consent wbaf, force may this instant give i 
me P It shall be so ; and ihxy^— ^{Attempting 
to clasp her in his arm^ ehe starts frotk the groom 
stiddeulg^ tind^ draws her dagger with a distracted 
look.) '• ^ • I 

Ang^t A-way ! * Approach me not ! . Dare not 

to touch me, or. thi^poniard 

Osm. Eoolish gifl ! let me but say the word 
and thou art disarmed this moment. {Attempt- 
ing to seize it, his eye rests upon the hilt, and he 
starts back with horror.) By hell, the very, 

poniard which ^ | 

Ang. {m an exulting tone). Hal hast thou 
found me, villain? Villain! dost thou know 
this weapon? Know’st thou whoso blood 
encrusts the point P Murderer 1 It flowed from 
the bosom of my mother ! i 

Osm. Within there 1 ’ Help ! {Hassan and ! 
Alarie enter. He falls senseless in tSeir arme.) 

Ang. He faints ! Long may the villain wear 
thy chains, oblivion ! {She remains for some 
moments prostrate on the ^ground in silent sorrow. | 
The castle hell strikes ** one.** She rises.) Hark I 
ths hell / {A plaintive voice sings within, accom- 
panied by a guitar.) 

Ang. Heavens ! The very words— the door, 
too ! It moves I It opens ! • Guard me, good 
angels! {The folding-doors unclose, and the 
oratory is seen illuminated. In its tentre stands 
a tall female figure, her and fldtoing gar- 
ments spotted with blood; her veil is thrown bach, 
and discovers a pale and melcpieholyt^couniename ; | 
her eyes are lifted upwards, her arms extended 
towards heaven, and a Ifirge wound appears upon 
her bosom. At le^th tkv sp^tre advances slowly 
to a soft and ptaintive^irmn : she slops opposite 
to Reginald* s picture, and gazes uponiiin silence, 
Wic then turns, approaches seems to invoke 

a blessing upon her, poipts to the picture, and 
rcHcgs to the oratory. The music ceases, Angela 
rms with a wild look and follows the visiop^. 
Instantly the organ*s rtSell i^ard: a' full chorus 
of female vokefchaHt Jubilate. A blaze of light 
flashes through the orhlory, and the folding-doore 
cloB with a loud noise, Angela faUs^ motionless 
on thejloor.) 

Beside these marvellous stage directions, all 
modi^ business’* seems ctame : thdk' large 
wouzld’^ in the unhappy lady’s bosom, palpame 
and anpri^ciable to the remotest eye in the gal- 


tern W an effective stroke. 
But for a true sensation s 


and excitement, the escape at the end of the 
second act is really artistic. It dwells on the 
memories of children taken at Christmas time 
to the pantomime, for which this piece furnished 
an agreeable introduction and gentU palpitation. 
The two blacks are playing at dice on the ground 
While their prisoner sleeps. Fishermen outside 
sing and invite the prisoner to throw himself 
from the window. The blacks are absorbed in 
their game, and the audience must be a dull one 
which does not feel a little nervous as the captive 
climbs up softly to the window and gets through. 
Few modern dramas have anythhag so effective 
.as this, without being •in the least strained or 
far fetched. 

Quite akin to the Castle Spectre, 4tnd of the 
same school, was The Bleeing Nun, or Ray- 
mond and Agnes: positively steeped in .blue 
fires, foSrest glades, white figures, and slow 
music^ Iij^ this wonderful drama, towards the 
close, comes a scene which opens in what is 
called, “ A Cut and Back Wood — a mound, c.2 
Without pausing to inquire the meaning of thil 
character of glade, the business commences in 
this wise : •• Rnter the Bleeding Nun and Ray- 
mond through the wood : Raymond, still supposing 
her to he Agnes, follows her till she gets on the 
mound, c.-^-as he approaches to embrace her she 
vanishes, and a transparency rises on the mound 
with the following inscription : 

PROTECT TUB CHILD OP THE MURDERED 
ALICE ! » 

" Ray. Ye powers of mercy ! Yes, I swear to 
obey the injunction. Mv Agnes, then, is the 
hapless orphan !. Beatified spirit ! hear me renew 
the solemn vow to protect tlrjr lovely child, the 
injured Agues, and may I be nappy or wretched 
as I keep my oath ! [Music. Exit L.** 

At the fast scene a still more effective “ busi- 
ness” takes place. Raymond and Agnes meet 

liiey embrace and kneel, c — a loud crash is 
heard^the back of the cavern falls t<o pieces, 
and fiscovers the Bheedieg Nun in a blue 
ethereal flame, invoking a blessing on them — 
she slowly ascend^, still blessing them — they 
form a tableau, and the ' curtain descends.’ ” 
Much stress if laid tl^«ugli these pieces on the 
‘•music,” which must ha of a “plaintive” cha- 
radfcer, and lies in wait at'*emry turn. In this 
Bleeding Nun, too, there is ewe«tivo service 
done with a “ dagger,” which is “ (k’oppcd,” 
“drawn,” flourish^ and exhibited in every 
conceivable pose. Some one even “aims a 
d^ger^ at another. * 

Canning, in his Merry-men of the anti- Jacobin, 
was not slow to see wjiat burlesque lay on 
the surface of this grim wallet of horro'^ ; and 
m that pleasant periodical appeared very sUOvtly 
aa inimitable travestic from the pen of the 
future prime minister, entitled, The Hovers, 
with its admirable cast of charaoteft, which 
makes the comic lists given in modem play-bills 
read a little feebly. There is the Brior fhe 
Abbw %f QjuedUag%urgh, “ very corpulent and 
cruel,” and “Bogero,. the suffering hero.* Could 


htfor a true sensation scene, of real merit I better nan^ be found for stage English noble- 



men thm Puddingfidd and Beefington,” who 
some way quecrly anggeat^ Bosencrantz and 
GuUdenatern, though tb^o is no similarity in 
the names; and tliere is Bodbiic,. Count of 
SaxB-Weimar, a ‘‘Woody tyrant with red hair/' 
There is one scene famoua because introdacing 
tlie well-known lyric on the “University of 
Gottingen,” but which is no less remarkable as 
scarcely an exaggeration of the “sensation” 
scliool of sixty years since. 

** Seem. A subterranean vault in the abbey of 
Quedlingburgh, with coffins, scutcheons^, death's- 
heads and cross-bones. Toads and other loath- 
some reptiles are feen** crossing the obscured 
parts of the stage.. Bogeio appears in chains 
in a suit of rusty armour, with nis beard grown, 
and a cap of grqfesque form upon his head. 
Besido him is a crock, or pitcher, su^osed to 


contain his daiW allowance. A lon^ silence, 
during which the wind is hefld^to jvhistle 
ilirougli the cavern. Bogero rises, and comes 
jlowly forward with his arms folded.” 

" It is quite plain that this was aimed at 
Monk Lewis, and his Castle Spectre soliloquy. 
“ Eleven years,” says llogero, moodily ; “ it is 
now eleven years since I was first immured in 
this living sepulchre, by the cruelty of a woman 
and the perfidy of a monk.” He complains that 
he has been chained, coffined, and confined.” 
“Soft, what have we here. (Stumbles over a 
bundle of sticks.) Oh, the register of my cap- 
tivity. (Takes them up and turns them over 
with a 'melancholy air, tlien stands silent for a 
few minutes, as if absorbed in calculation.) 
Eleven years and twenty-eigfit days! I{ak! 
the twenty-eight of August. Soft ! What air 
was that? It seemed a sound of more than 
human warblingS4 Again! {Listens for some 
minutes?^ Only the wind ! It is well, however ; 
it reminds me of that mclaneholy air which has 
so often solaced the hours of my captivity. Ijst 
me see whether the damys of this dunyeon have 
not yet injured my guitar. (Takes his Auitar, 
tunes it, and begins the following air witc a full 
accompaniment of violins from the orchestra: 

Whene’er with haggard eyes I view 

This dungeon that I’m rotting in, 

I think of those cds^anions #uw 
Who studied wji^lTme at the U — 

— nive^V'®^ Gottingen. 

— j4t?^sLty of Gottingen. H 

9 

(Weeps, and pulls out a blue kerchief, with 
which he wipes his eyes ; gazing tenderly at it, 
he proceeds.)” • 

At the end of the next verse he “ clanks his 
chains in cadence,” aqd during the last stanza 
“ Eogejio dashes his head repeatedly against the 
walK<w his prison, and finally so hard as to pro- 
duce a visible contusion. He then throws him- 
self on the floor in^ ail agony, the music still 
continuiifg to play.” 

Looking over a tremendous melodrama which 
“ ran” tnumphantly for innumerable, nights, 
which attracted by its “ hgvs. and Itartliug 
eflects,” and was^tMked or in drawin^^ms 
and at dinner parties,* and for whiph- Hoctoi 


Hook, father of a certain fellow of infinite jest, 
called Theodore, wrote “appropriate” music, it 
becomes a. little difficult to^ determine where 
Canning’s burlesque, ends, or “Tekeli” (for that 
was the name of the successful drama) begins. 
It was. Hungarian, and “ spectaoularV — “ Texeli; ^ 
or, the siegCvOf Montgatz I” in which figured the ' 
persecutednero, hisfs^hful friend, Wolf, aknost 
canine, like all theatrical faithful friends, in his 
attachments.; “Conrade the Miller*” Alexina, 
the heroine; a comic coward, called “Brasde- 
fer;” and a general chorus of useful people, 
known as “peasants, millers, soldiers, &o.” 
Beside the inflated langui^e of this piece, 
modem efforts of the Yiotoriq and Surrey muse 
sound thin and feeble. When the scene opens, 
which it dies during “ a storm” in the orchestra, 
it discovers “night — a forest : oxj^e right, a 
largeetree near tpe middle of ihefstage, and, on 
the left, a thick duster of snddi treesdt And 
the hero, Tekeli, is discovered lying on a branch 
of the large tree, addressing his heart person- 
ally “ Heart, heart, lie still ! Calm thy tumul- 
tuous beatings 1 For Providence, who guards 
the sea boy through the tempest's blast, will 
not forget the child of virtue in the hour of 
grief.” The faithful emblem of canine attach- 
ment here enters, and tells the “ child of virtue” 
of certain dangers which are imminent ; that he 
had seen “ a lambent flame among the briars,” 
which, it would appear are tokens of soldiers. 
Tiieu, as these latter come on the stage, “ Wolf 
beckons Tekeli. Music. Wolf and Tekeli 
having got into the middle of the stage, 
Edmund, in action^ orders the men to make 
ready and present. Tekeli and Wolf lie down 
on tiieir faces, so that the balls may pass over. 
The instant they are down, and at the j^rojper 
place in the symphony, the soldiers fire. Ex- 
pressive music the whole time.” ^ 

After this trying ordeal, which must have 
made the heart “flutter,” the faithful Wolf asks 
the child oP virtue, “How is my priuceP” No 
wonder '^t the dijyJt should reply, “O Wolf! 
these repeated shocks, the damps of the night, 
and the wajit of /ood, all arc too much (or 
me.” 

This, though a good sensation in its way, is 
tame as compared Yith«what may be called the 
grand barrel scene. *Thiis exliibits an “ Interior 
view of 4()Le Mill of Bcben — in front, a barn 
filled with implements— beyond, a courtyard 
bounded by a brick watf two feet high. A barrel, 
&c,” The hunted child' of virtue succee^ in 
i^achinA this friej^ly retreat with the “ blood- 
hounds” on his trai& (tHcpbloodhouuds wear the 
uniform of a “hateful de^t”)f and is invited 
by the/riendly owner of tlib mill to conceal him- 
self in the prominmit barrel Naturally Tekeli 
exhibits a pantomimic “ unwillingnesB,” but 
ultimately enters his barrel and is cleverly 
hiddenaway toagital^<$dmiudc. By-and-by come 


"that special hansel— also to music. With diffi- 
culty this unaoldierlike practice is averted, but a 
prooigious sensation is produced*dnring that mo- 
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mcnt of suspense, the inebriated soldiery being 
every moment about to discharge their pieces. 
Yet there is a greater sensation in store. The 
perils of a protracted residence in a barrel are 
too fearful to be encountered again ; so it is de» 
. termined to exchange this domicile for the more 
convenient one of a sack. Into one of which 
articles is the luckless child of virtue assisted^ 
and put on a miller's man’s back^to be carried 
away in a regular 'series of sacks, tip the stage, 
and up the hill, and so out of sight, making a 
pioturesi^ae procession. 

Yet still even attending this simple nrocess, 
what perils ! Who could gudSs that the arunken 
or sober soldiery rrould be here again on duty, 
suspicious of treachery, and prodding each sack 
as it passes, with a^iayonet-^still tor music. As 
the turn 6t4.he sack containing the person of the 
child of nature came round tq be prodded, the 
excitedtent beca.n%3.Jremendou8. But a happy 
device of a friend, who good naturedly totik 
on him the soldierif duty and pretended to prod, 
saved him. 

There is a strange and mysterious entry of 
soldiers, described as a march observed at a 
distance till they increase in size and cross the 
bridge.” But this remarkable performance, the 
music to which all the gCnteeler schoolgirls of 
the land were busy thrumming on their pianos, 
is as uothin® to the last scene, where ** a mine 
is sprung. Bart of the castle appearsin flames ! 
Tckcli avercoines Caraffa — he falls— shouts— 
‘They (ly ! tlicy fly I Live, live Tekeli! Music. 
Re-enter Alexina. He catches her in hia arms | 
— stage fills oil all sides — shouts — flourish, &c.'’ 
And with this strange hurly-burly the grand 
sensation drama of our forefathers closes. 

Just as the comic prints of this day make 
merry with sucli stimulants as “ headers,” 
“bending trees,” “old quarries,” and the like, 
so sixty years ago, the “sensation” incidents 
of the barrel and sack were laughed at abun 
daiiilyj yet, of course, without fh inning the 
crowds at Old Drury. Ilbid^Byron f^nd room 
fox the barrel in his famous satire : 

Now to the drama turn. Oti, motley st^t 1 

What precious scenes tbo wondering eyes invite, 

Puns and a prince witbin a barrel pent. 

To which there is a note. *'“In the melodrama 
of Tekeli that heroic prince is clapped into a 
barrel on the stage, and Count Evrard in the 
fortress, hides himself in^ greenhouse expressly 
bui4 for the occasion.” Later on, he returns to 
the subject again metrically^ . « ^ 

On those shall Far^ display buffoonery’s mask, 

And Hook conceal heroes in a cask. 

«• 

Holcrofl's Tale of Mysterjr was another of the 
grand exciting spectacles which drew all London 
about the year 1806 for thirty-seven nights. It 
leans tremendously on the . music, which has to 
expreM' ^: most wonderful variety of ehiotious, 
Titui2;W||^ Stephano “enters with his fowling- 
piece, net/iifld ^me,” the orchestra works agree- 
ably at “hunting music ;”^d when the same 
StephanO makes a remark about “Romaldi’a 
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wickedness of heart,” there is “ music to express 
contention.” When Frafleisco enters, “ wno is 






placid, hut dignified air,” and “ Bonamo” remarks 
“he has a manly form, a benevolent* eye,” there 
is “ music.” Then there is “ music expressive 
of horror,” suggested by an allusion to those 
who “stabbed me among the rocks ; and “music 
to express disorder.” Another gentleman “ exits 
in haste” to “ confused music.’* 

But this is nothing * to the situation when 
Montano enters, when “ music plays alarmingly, 
but piano wlien he enters and stays.” After a 
few remarks, “ music, lou6 and discordant at 
the moment the eye of Montano catches the 
figure of Romaldi.” As the interest of the 
scene increases, “music pquses, music dies 
away,” and finally, “ music of sadden joy while 
they kniel.” «> 

Tiiec las^. scene, however, embodies all that 
could be conceived of the grand or the exciting, 
and if the stage directions were strictly carried 
out, must have been impressive m the last de- 
gree. <• It exhibits “ the wild mountainous 
country called the Nant of Arpenna (?.) with 
pines and masny ( ?) rocks. A rude wooden 
bridge on a small height thrown from rock to 
rock, a rugged mill-stream ( P) a little in the 
background, the miller’s house on the right, a 
steep ascent by a narrow path to the bridge, a 
stone or bank to sit on, on the right hand side. 
The increasing storm of lightning, thunder, rain, 
and hail becomes terrible. Suitable music !” 

With this wonderful miscellany, the mind is 
at least tolerably well prepared to see Romaldi 
“ enter from the rocks wdth terror,” pursued as 
it were by the -storm. “Whither flyP” he ex- 
claims; “where shield me from pursuit, and 
death, and ignominy?” (Falls on the bank. 
Then come “more fearful claps of thunder, and 
he again falls on his face.” Presently, lie ad- 
dresses the ground : “ Cover me, earth ; cover 
my crynes and tlie whole winds up •with ge- 
neral ^con^sion, chasing up and down along 
massy rocks, agitated music again, and stage 
directions a page long. 


' mdingT^ndon. 
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PAET THE LAST. OP THE PAECELS DE^IVEUY 
COMPANY AND “ PICKPOED*S.” 

Yeaes ago, not merely when “ this old cloak 
^8 n<^,” but when this old cloak (which we 
irever possessed, by tlie way, and which is a 
mere figfUrative garment to be hung on pegs of 
[rope or hooks of metaphor) was a shortJacket, 
ornamented with liquorice marks ano^uit 
stains, and remarkably {ytffy in the region of ttie 
left brdhst with a ponccaled peg-t<m, half a 
munched apple, and a light trine of funt-stonc 
used in the performance of a game cedled “duck,” 
we were presented with a serviceable copy of 
Shakes^are, awt immediately entered on an 
entliusiastic sfudy of the jsame. In a very little 
time we had made such progress as to identify 
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very many persons with the chart^ters in the 
plays ; thus, a humpbacked blacksmith, a morose 
ill-conditioned fellow^ always snarling at.us hojs 
oy€£ the half-hatch door cu his forae, stood lor 
Oalibanj the fat man with the baia head, who 
was always taking tumpike^tickets with one 
hand and mopping himself with the other, was 
obviously Pi&statt i the^ headmaster was Pros- 
pero (somewhat ha:^ this, but, if we remember 
rightly, a confused mixtoe of the former’s 
cane and the latter^s wand) ; the French 
usher was Dr. Cains ; and Sneesh, the tobacco- 
nist and newsvendor, whose shop door was 
graced by a wooden Highlander, a perfect 
» Tantalus, iu the way be was always expecting a 
pinch of snuff and never got it, was Macbeth. 
Nor were the minor characters unfilled. We 
* particularly remeinber that we identified the 
proprietor of the oil and pickle - Ihop in 
the High-street as Eumour* — perhaps on 
account of his establishment being ‘‘full of* 
^ngucs;** while both the famous carriers of 
me Ilochester Inn-yard, those good fellows 
who wanted Cut’s saddle beaten, who so h^rtily 
abused the oats, who had a gammon of bacon 
and two razes of ginger to be delivered as 
far as Charing Cross, and who. showed such 
an invincible disinclination to lend Qadsbili 
a lantern, were embodied in Cokebam, who con- 
nected us with the metropolis. A sliarp, clever, 
’cute man, Cokeham, wini a moist eye and a 
red nose, and an invariable crape hatband, re- 
spected* by the masters, popular with the boys 
(we made a subsoriptiou for him when his 
grey mare was supposed to bavt staked heraelf 
in tlic night in Upton’s fields, and bought uim 
a fresh horse, only regretting our money when 
we learned that Cokeham himself had staked 
her to trot against a butcher’s horse, had won the 
match, and had then sold her for fifteen pounds 
to the loser), punctual in his delivery of home- 
sent cakes and play-boxis, and never “ telling” 
when a shower of stones would rattle against 
his tilted cart as he passed the playgrountf wall. 
There was not very much difference, possibly, 
between the Ilochester carriers of Henry the 
Fourth’s time and Cokeham. Until very lately, 
“ currying” seems to hjgrcjbeen old Con- 
servative institution, a^with the exception of 
the substitution o|p'/hltcd-cart for Cut’s patk- 
saddlc, and other minor details of tha^ 

kind, to have gone on in a very jog-trot fashion; 
In a small and very humble fashion the Ho- 
ebester men, even to this day, have their de- 
scendants; walking tlitough some behindhand 
suburb, oue may still observe a parlour •windo\k 
decorated with a small^lacard bearing n capital 
letter ^ the alphabet, a bouncing B, or a drop- 
sicaWnd swollen S— the initial letter of Bol-* 
land, or Swubble, the village-carrier, who fur- 
nisltcs his clients with these mystic symbols of 
indication, to be placed in the window when his 
services are required. 

But so far as London and what is commonly 
known as the Loudon distriot coil3efBed> 
the old body of cavriers has Been entirely super- 
seded by the London* Parcels Delij^ery Com- 
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pony, which was established in 1837> and wliich, 
after many severe straggles at the outset, has 
become a recognised and, necessary institu- 
tion. admirably conducted, serviceable to the 
public, and remunerative to its shareholders, 
its principal establishment is. in Bolls’ Yard, 
Fetter-lane,, where the whole of the practical de- 
tail is devised and carried out under the super- 
intendmice . of a manner, who has been in tlie 
company’s service since its earliest days. The 
plan originated by the, Post-office, and in force 
therein until the recent division of London into 
districts, is followed by the Parcels Delivery 
Company. Everysparcel collected for delivery 
is brought into Bolls’ Yard, aqd sent out thence, 
even tbough it was orkinally only going from 
one street m the suburb to. another, a hundred 
^ards off, and this is foond to aff^ the only 
efficient system of check. In ^prespectable 
and thriving neighbourhoods^ '^graduated dis- 
tances according to the aiuCunt of business to 
be dope, the company has 4ts agents for the 
receipt of the parcels to be conveyed. These 
agents, who arc paid by a. per-centage on the 
number and amount of their transactions, were 
at , the outset, nearly all keepers of Post-office 
Receiving-houses. It was naturally thought 
I that such persons would be the most respect^le 
I in their various neighbourhoods, and their hold- 
ing their little government ^pointments was a 
guarantee of their position. .But, like other great 
creatures, the Post-office has its weaknesses, one 
of which is*found to be an overweening jealousy; 
it ill brooked the divided attention which its 
receivers bestow^ed upon the Parcels Delivery 
Company ; but when rivals started up and called 
themselves the Parcel Post and Parcel Mail, 
then St. Martin le Grand rose up in fury, called 
to liis aid the services of the redoubtable Mr. 
Peacock, well known in connexion with dis- 
honest postmen and mornings in Bow-street, 
and having, with the great hammer of tiic law, 
smashed the»rash innovators lyho had dared to 
appropriable those tsa^red words ‘‘post” and 
“ mail,” wliich a sa^ious legislature has dedi- 
cated sqleJ^^o Martin’s use, St. Martin 
issued an edict forbidding his servants to Jmve 
anything to ()p Vith receipt or despatch of 
parcels, for whalsoejer company, and command- 
ing them to seyve hiiA and him alone. So, since 
then the company have selected the best agents 
they conltt find, furnishing them with a blue 
board, with a well executed picture of a delivery 
cart proceeding at a rapid rate — ^which board^ iu 
nmny instances, is imitated as closely as possible 
by the carrier of ihM viciiity, who places it at 
the door of a neighbouring^iop,*ana, thanks to 
the lieedlessness and ignonfice of domestic ser- 
vants generally, obtains a certain share of the 
patronage intended for the conAany. , 

Again, following the exao^ie of the Post- 
Office, the Parcels Delivery Company have an 
inner and an onto circle, one not exceediug 
three miles from Rolja’ Yard, the other extend- 
fiig somewhat over twelve miles from the same 
point. The furthest plac^ embraced are 
Twickenbam CommSn in ,thc south-west, and 
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Phimstead in the south-east.' In the far- 
lying districts there are two delireiies a day, 
nearer localities have four deliveries. There is 
a small dilFercnce in the rates charged between 
the two " circles,” but in both the collection 
and delivery are made ly the ordinary carts. 




• parcels is cumbrous and weighty, tlie eoUcctiohs 
arc made by pair-horse vans. 

The company possesses about eighty carts 
and about a hundred and sixty horses. Although 
there 'are some thirty stables scattered about 
London belonging to it, the majority of the 
horses, about a hundred, afb stabled in Holla’ 
Yard. They are good serviceable-looking animals, 
better in stamp and shape than eitlier the omni 
bus or the cab horses, being lai^ger boned, 
stronger/c,'}d altogether less weedy” look- 
ing; they c(i|t more, too,* averaging® forty 
pounds apiece. > horse works five days out 
of the seven-, and covers in his journeys about 
thirty miles a day,^ To every cart are attached 
a dnver, and a boy who acts as deliverer; the 
former with wages of twenty-five shillings a 
week, the latter fourteen shillings, with such 
little perquisites as they may obtain from the 
public. The general conduct of these men and 
lads is, I was told, excellent, and never — save 
at Christmas, w'hen the generosity ofthe public 
takes the form of gin — is there any irregularity. 
Then, looking at the extra work imposed on 
them, the rigidity of discipline is \fholesomely 
relaxed, and the superintending eye suffers itself 
to wink a little. Por, at Christmas the labour 
in Bolls’ Yard is tremendous. During the four 
days preceding Christmas-day, last year, up- 
wards of thh’ty-two thousand parcels, principally 
of geese, turkeys, game, oyster-barrels, and 
cheeses, were conveyed by the company. At 
such a time, the manager does not t«ike off his 
clothes, and looks upon sleep as an exceptional 
luxuiy. 

We had proceeded thus far in out* “ carrying” 
experiences, and were dShating wheft to turn 
for further information, when the question was 
settled for us (as many questio]r*'i8S'eJ by our 
friends ; enterprising creaturp wlio rushed* at 
us crying “ Pickford’s.” Old gentlemen told 
us how that this verV'fi^csi of Pickford’s had 
been carriers by land upwards -of a century, 
even before canals were introducai by tlie 
Duke of Bridgewater in 1758; bow that 
they then commenced tthe • water traflBic, and 


carcied it on with tlic same regularity as they 
do their present business, Jmt m rather a d/*- 
ferent manner, as itUfaen took five days to con- 
vey goods froin Lof Jon to Manchester — a feat 
which is now performed in twelve hours.? Young 
gentlemen were«fall of the reckless daring of 
Piokford’s drivers, the power of Pickford’s 
horses, and the weight of Pickford generally. 
Ladies young and old, agreed in condemning 


coniieously received, and accredited for all the 
in^roatkin we required to a practical gentleman 
whose kindness and readily-given mformation we 
hereby acknowledge, wo sot to work to take 
Bickford’s measure, and to find cfut all about 
him. 

We first called on Pickford— who is not Pick- 
ford— in Wood-street, at the Castle Inn— which 
is not an inn, and which has not the least ap- 

g earance of ever having been one ; for Pickford 
as so gutted it and twisted it for his own pur- 
poses, has thrown out so much yard constantly 
resounding with champing horses and lumber- 
ing vans, has enclosed sO much gallery, has 
established so many offices public and private, 
has so perforated it with speaking ti^e and 
telegrapli wire, and has so .completely steeped 
tlie place in business, doing away with any ap- ' 
pearaneb of inn comfort and hotel luxury, that 
the idea of anybody’s taking his ease in his Castle 
Inn is ridiculous on the face of it. Here 
Pickford, who is not Pickford, and of whom 
it may be further remarked that he is threo 
gentlemen rolled into one, has his head-quarters 
for correspondence and general management, 
but here he professes to have nothing to sliow 
us beyond the ordinary routine of a mercantile 
office, of course marked with the special indi- 
viduality of the carrying business. Wanting 
to sec Pickford in full work, we must go to one 
of his depots — Camden Town, City Basin, 
Haydon-square in the Minories, wliioh will we 
visit ? Wc choose Camden Town. 

At Camden Town — invariably abbreviated in 
Pickfordian language into Camden — ^Pickford, 
who is the recognised agent of the London and 
North-Western llailway Company, has enor- 
mous premises adjoining the goods’ station, and 
is to be seen in full swing. Employing more 
than nine hundred horses m London, he keeps 
tliree hundred of them at Camden. Going into 
these stables, we are aV once struck with an air 
of su|}stantiality in connexion with Pickford^ 
whfcli is different to anything wc have yet seen 
during this tour of inspection of the ways and 
means of '' Riding “London.” There is special 
potentiality in liis stables with their asphalte 
pavements' ar»d their hm swinging oaken bars, 
m his big horses, in strong men, in his 
enhrmous vans. Most oftsu^toses are splen- 
did animals, many of them stanoft^ over sixteen 
hands high, and all in excellent conditkn. They 
are all bought by one man, the recognised 
buyer for the establishment, who attends tlie 
nrinci^al fairs throughout the country; the 
JSVerage cost price of each is forty-five pounds. 
They aft fed on a mixture of bruised oats, 
crashed Indian corn, and peas, which is ^'^und to 
be capital forage. Each liorse, when bou^^, is 
branded with a number on the front of his fore- 
feet ho^s, and is named ; name and mmber are 
entered in- the horse-book; and by them the 
horse’s career, where he may be working, and 
anything special relating to nim, is ‘checked off 


until bodies oi il sold.* Piokford’s horses last 
on an averagli seven or. eight years, and then 
they are killed ; but in many instances, when no 
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not Kckford, we left liim with a smile u^n his 
face— a smile which seemed to say, You’ve | 
got a smattering of me, a taste, a notion, but it 
would take you montlis to learn all my busi- 1 
ness.” We nodded in reply— on the Lord Bur- 
leigh principle — intendii^ our nod to convey 
that we knew all that,, but that we had got suf- 
ficient for our purpose— the rest was his busi- 
ness, and very well he does it. 


A TRIP IN THE UNHOLY LAND, 

In Two Chaptebs. 
e 

chapteh the second. 

'' They arc not\o be excused, sir ; neither the^ 
government nor thf Times, and yoi^ are mighty ; 
mean, begji^ your pardon, for trying to excuse 
them. As toll lie Times, there are no gontf emen 
in the concenlt^.(^ they would know how to 
treat a gentleman, pay my bets, and answer 
my letters, and you may call me a Yankee, and 
no gentleman, when 1 neglect either, sir.” 
Thus argued and remonstrated my long loose- 
joiuted ungraceful companion, JVlr. Mordant, 
raising himself lazily on iiis elbow in his berth, 
where he lounged, wdien he was not on deck. 
There w'as no sign about him, ordinarily, of 
the life and enthusiasm of his nature, except 
his burning hazel eyes. ‘‘And then,” continued 
Mordant, “ these fellows have no humanity, sir! 
They must have known that my *country was 
lying like a stone on my heart. They might 
have said ‘Our rules exclude your pieces, sir, 
but we feel for you as a man and as a Southerner.’ 
They did nothing of the kind, sir. They simply 
non-suited me in their cursed court. Corpora- 
tions have no souls, sir; and when human 
beings are organised into machines, they cease 
to be human, sir. Your government has got 
the same com])laiut as the Times; neither of 
the two is human, sir.” 

‘‘Justice to many often bears hard on the 
individual, Mr. Mordant.i’ » 

“ There is no use in talkSig, sir. You Englisli 
see the fix we are in ; we feel it. ^.„IE|jerc*s the | 
difference. If any how you come tb fecT it, your 
government will move ; not till i,J^en.” 

“ But we have felt ybjir troubles in our cotton 
famine.” ' H ‘ * I 

‘‘A mere fleabite, sir. Your trade jis all the 
better for the fast-day, sir, and your 'bperatives 
have riot fasted. I wonder how they’d relish a 
pint of Indian meal, and a quarter of a pound 
of Hacon a d^y ! They’d fight about it as hard 
as our soldiers fight it. Sir. But Ws no u^e 
talking. I’ve ^tned. for British help and sym- 
pathy, and failed. \I’ll go home and help our 
folks to help themselves.” And he turhed his 
face to tlic w'all. I could not enlighten 
dim and partial perception, but I felt a sincere 
sympathy for him. 

As we drew near our pqrt^^evervbodj^ seemed 
ia dread of something, or somecody. Avery 
and his wife were more cringingly attentive tck 
i us ; but no one seemed really happy and lionestl 


was for some hours in a brown study, duiing our 
last day at sea. But when I said to him signifi- 
cantly, ‘‘Are you troubled at landing in New York 
with such a variety of affairs on your hands P” 
he pulled Muster’s ears, as if hi% cares were 
over. 

“I have worked it out,” he said. “I was 
skeery a bit, but, fact is, I always fall on my 
feet. I have bad good luck t’other side. 1 
iiave done what Seward set me to do, and 1 have 
’tended to my own affairs, and my friends’, and 
I have an anchor to windward for humanity. 
Now, about goi^ ashore. I think you’d better 
go up to the Eifth Aveivie Hotel. You are 
short of breath, and they’ve got a what-do jou- 
call-it there, to carry folks to the upper regions. 
You step on to a platform, as if you was going 
to be weighed, and up you fise, like a Medium 
or a Mificrite, and stop* at tha second, third, or 
seventj! story. If your room should be five 
.thousand fiinc hifridrcd and ninety-nine, as it 
probably will be considering the crush, the 
machine will be very convenient.” [, 

” Are there no hotels tliat are not so crowded, 
Mr. (jrierson P” 

“You are in for an Almighty squeeze now, 
with the army and the anniversaries, but I have 
engaged a room at the Fifth Avenue Hotel, and 
I can stay with my relations and let you have 
my place. You will a leeile more than All it,” he 
said, smiling at my stout form. ” You will pay 
three-fifi^ a day, unless you have extras, and you 
look a leeile like extras.”^ « 

** You are very kind, sir.” 

He pulled his*dog’s cars. 

You did not throw a sprat to catch a whale, 
but the dog and I know^ wdio was friendly; 
don’t we. Muster ?” 

“ How are you going to disfwoc^ of the rest of 
your family; Mr. Grierson P” ^ ‘ 

” Well, Mrs, Pendleton is going to the Golum- 
biocat Jersey City. up by the outskirts, 
and she and the babies will smell the s^eetbriar. 
The beshop, I take it, will go witli them. 1 was 
puzzled about Mordant, but I have concluded 
to, adopt him for my cousin from Iowa. West 
and South are all the same to most of our folks. 
He would jge| caught like a sheep, if he had not 
a protector, and he wbtSl^ stare and stamp like 
one, and draw a revolver;N.q^ bowie knife, and 
a sword from his cane, alT^Seik^nct,* as the 
Western folks say. 1 want a cousiq^ and he 
wants common sense, and exchange is no 
robbery.” 

“ He does not w^ant *for courage, or a kind 
^art,’^ I remarked. 

‘‘Thqt’s so; but how much do you think 
his kind heart would i^ass for witli^AveryP 
^Twouldn’t fetch much in the New York 
either. I’d like to fit him out with a sky- 
blue for a monkey/ and a cloven foot for 
his other parient. My cares are off •'my mind 
now unless something turns up, but nothing 
ever happens just as you expect. We might 
reasonsfely suppoee that the first pdicemau who 
came on decl^fiould clutch*Mordant like a hawk 


When the ship ran her sharp nose ashore at 
Jersey City, it was npt without a thrill that 
1 saw a policeman come on board. 1 believe 
xny heart beat audibly when ho went straiglit 
up to Morglant and touched his arm. The 
Southerner’s hand clutched his revolver, but a | 
word from the le^ functionary who held an | 
open letter before him, caused him to let go his I 
pistol and bend his tall form so iliat the short 
policeman could reach his ear. A moment more, 
and he prepared to walk away peacefully with 
the new comer. Jeremiah took no notice except 
to take the policeman’s number. Mordant said, 
as he shook hands ^th.him, ’‘I’ll send you a 
note os soon as 1 can,” and then he humed 
away. 

I took leave of Mr. Mordant with the outward 
calm of an indifferent Englishman, but 1 felt 
curious to know, where he was goings and by! 
what magic he went so quietly. Tlie^ element ; 
of unexpectedness was not yet exlituslffd. A ; 
gentleman of imposing mien came on board, an(P 
§)okcd about for friends. A meek-looking man, 
with an unmistakably clerical collar, came for- 
ward, holding a boy by tlie hand. They were 
evidently a consignment to the gentleman, and 
he welcomed the boy and his guardian cordially. 
They were about to go on shore, when the atten- 
tion of the gentleman was attracted toward the 
bishop. His countenance was of the impassive 


kind, but he started perceptibly, and I felt sure 
with painful surprise. He looked as if he 
were r# younger mother of tlie bishop. In 
height and breadth, he was liis counterpart. In 
rosy hcaltli and brilliancy of expression, he had I 
the advantage. In grace and dignity of move- 
ment they were “a noble pair of brothers.” 
The younger advanced to meet the elder, with 
that grave coi’diality which is peculiarly Eng- 
lish. 

“My dear doctor, this is a most pleasant 
surprise,” said the bisliop. 

The one addressed Ss doctor replied, in an 
almost inaudible voice, aside: “My dc^^r sir, 
why have you come to put your head in the 
lion’s mouth P” * ^ • 

Tlie bishop replied, in the same key : “ A 
hard necee'jity'has brought me, but I trust no 
harm will come of it.” V • * 

“ You will go with me P” said .the 

doctor. 

“ No, my 'lioiel is chosen.” i 

“ You may choose again, and be glad you 
have the chance of choice. You have only to 
change the destinationjof your baggage.” 

There was a quiet and tender authorii} in the 
manner of the doctor, who seemed to me to ha^ 
decided instantly to perform the Chrisfiau duty 
of hr-J»pitality to a iriend, or brother, whatever 


of hr-J»pitality to a friend, or brother, whatever 
miglit be the consequence. 

The bishop took Icyive of Mrs. Pendleton, 
promising to see her next day. He ’|;ave mo 
his hand, which 1 tool^ as I might have taken 
that of Sir Thomas More on hia way to the 
Tower. Bridget had Mrs. Pendlcton’F|baby iu 
her arms, and she <yiietly made 4ier way towards 
the gentleman. ‘As the bishop kissed the baby 


the doctor noticed the nurse. His face bright- 
ened, and he said : “Is this you, Bridget P” and 
gave her bis hand tenderly. 

“ It is meself, father,” she replied, in a low 
respectful tone. I came to the couclusiou that 
“ tfie bishop” was also a Homan Catholic. 

When all our party were gone, Jeremiah said, 
“ Well ! I wonder what will happen next ! Now 
you and I and the dorg will take our leave.” 

He was silent, or bustling about, most of the 
time that we were crossing the ferry from Jersey 
City to New York : only remarking of a parcel of 
ragged Irish recruits, that they were “ the sove- 
reigns in America.’’^ When we were in a hackney- 
coach, he burst into a torrent of talk : “I don’t 
see tlirough it. Here’s Mordant gone like a 
'cosset laum,wiih A 436, and said nothing to his 
cousin, only that he would %end me a note as 
soon as he could. Afld the bisho’xi^arricd off 
by a^Tesuit, or somebody wha’s^lnigh akin to 
one.” 

“ Is the bishop a Homan Qatholic ?” 

“ Not a bit of it. He is a good Churchman. 
There’s something under the meal that I don’t 
see. The doctor is a character. He’s a priest, 
and does something besides say liis prayers. 
When others wet their shoe-soles, he goes in up 
to liis knees. I believe Tom Hyer, one of our 
muscular Christians, likes him better than his 
bishop does, for he is a thorn in the flesh to 
the powers that be. Tom says ' he is a devilish 
good fellow, and treats a prize-fighter as if he 
had a soul.i ” 

“ He does not look like a priest,” I remarked. 
“ He looks like a member of parliament.” 

“ That’s so,” said Jeremiah. “ Cross John— 
that’s the archbishop — tried to get the clerical 
collar on to him. But he declined — said he was 
not Giirth the Saxon. He says a Catholic has 
more right to think than a Protestant, inasmuch 
as liis faith is settled for him. I heard him say, 
* My bishop may tell me what to believe, but he 
has uo right to tell me what to think and he 
thinks the Pope has po right to the temporal 
power. ^If the Ifaly Eathcr would take a vow 
of poverty to-morrow/ said he, ‘ I think he 
would \finSbtc Po^.’ ” 

“ If we are to have more Pope by destroying 
his temporal ]8owcr, I, f«r one, would vote for 
preserving it,” I raqpr5.ed. 

“ Exactly,”* ejaculatedM cremiah. “ No more 
Pope foi^me. And it stands to reason that he 
would be more Pope if he was not bothered 
with being king. I gness the best way to spoil 
the wl»le pot of broth is the way the fools are 
^ing oi\.^ One tyi^nt always toadies another, 
and I reckon you don’t kn<^v what anybody really 
thinks. I wish I knew wh*^A 436 has done with 
Mordsmt. Muster, don’t bother. The dorg is as 
glad to get ashore as a Christian. Just you look 
otit, sir. This is the old park. I told the driver to 
go up Broadway to let you see the best part of 
all creation. This is the park and the barracks, 
and th^e arc the waggons, that are seasoning to 
pieces already, I warrant you. The men’s uni- 
lorms dissolved at first, as soon as it rohied. 
They knew enough^fterwards to come in when 



it rained. I suppose you have heard of the 
shod^ uniforms ?” 

Yes, and I was amazed at such a fraud.*’ 
‘"Well, I wasn’t born in the woods to be 
scared at an owl. I know our folks. Some of 
’em keep a conscience. Mostly the article’s too 
expensive. I do know men who won’t cheat one 
another, but I don’t know one who won’t cheat 
a corporation, or the government. Pay, poli- 
tically, means plunder.” 

** But you do not justify these gigantic frauds 
on your government, Mr. Grierson P” 

“ Look 0* here, now. I am an honest fellow, 
as you have founds me. I wouldn’t contract 

for good clothes, ana sell shoddy. I would feel 
too much for tlie poor soldiers, to do such a 
mean contemptible thing, let alone beiu] 
honest. I would never sell a lame blin 
spavined for a sound one. I would never 
sell shoes wl^ pasteboard roles, iustdad of 
leather. I woul&X'cr enlist men, and share the 
bounty money, and then get the surgeon to con- 
demn them, and tGcn list ’em again in another 
regiment, and share the bounty over again, and 
keep on that way, as long as it would pay. All 
these things, and a great many more of the same 
sort, are done every day and every hour in the day. 
T tell you I would not do them. I sliould feel 
insulted if any man, who is a man, thought I 
would ; but ril tell you what I would do and 
could do with a clear conscience. If I could 

f et a good fat contract to furnisli anything for 
oublc the value of the thing furnished, I’d take 
it, and I’d sell my contract for all I could get. 
I believe in turning an honest penny.” 

“ And cheating your government ?” 

‘^A thing is worth to me what I can get 
for it.” 

“ You would sell a coat to me for ten dollars, 
and take twenty from your government, Mr, 
Grierson ?” 

” I would.” 

"And 3'ou would not consider th^ you were 
robbing yourself in fact,, with the rest of your 
people; for all this must" be paiU for in 
taxes P” ^ 

"Never you believe that; Prc^^itce may 
make us pay for tliis war. I sometimes think 
it will, somehow. Bui Providetoc can’t make 
us pay taxes. No, siri*ce,!< We will slip from 
under the load, someWay. I don’t see exactly 
bow— but leave eels alone to lear»' how to 
squirm. I’ve seen ’em fling themselves out of 
the frying-pan after they^werc skinned.” 

“ And into the fire P” ^9 

"Well, that’s their affair, don’t IJou secfa? 
Now, docs not Brohdway beat all creation? 
Does not our white arble world look as though 
it had just been crea^d and bathed in new snur 
shine? Look 0* here, now. This is Union- 
square, where we have out-door political meet- 
injzs.” 

Are you a republican, Mr. Grierson P” 

I be just that.’t- 

AnSifiiil are an anti-slavery man ?” 

‘*tJp Wife hub I But I don’t want the' 

,;V 


" What do you want done with them P” 

"Well, it’s a long story. I want ’em to 
keep out of my way, unless I am South, and 
then they may wait upon me. I tell you what, 
we are a queer mixture. Anyhow, we are a great 
Gountry, and can raise a million of soldiers in no 
time.” 

" And clothe them in shoddy uniform that will 
lost till the first shower ; and shoe them with 
pasteboard equally durable.” 

“ Exactly ; but here we are I” 

We were in front of a wlute marble edifice, 
and two sentinels were standing befora the 
entrance, one on each^side. The building was 
magnificent, and a large a&jacent square aided 
its fine effect. 

Presently we were at the clerk’s office. 

" Your room P Ah ! your room,” said the 
clerk. "Colonel Blank has it, but be leaves 
with his*^ staff this afternoon, j ust step forward, 
gentlevften<; he is coming.” 

' We passed on, but remained still in the 
vicinity of the clerk’s cage. The colonel cani^-^ 
in with his regimental paymaster, and called out 
to the clerk, " Here, you sir !” 

" I am here,” civilly responded the clerk. 

"Just hand over de money dat pelongs to our 
regiment in your safe ; we are off to Washington 
dis afternoon.” 

"There is your bill, colonel,” said the clerk, 
putting before him an official-looking piece of 
paper. 

" Tam de pill ; tarn all pills,” said the officer, 
not even deigning to look at the amount. He 
and his staff hac(,held high carnival with their 
friends for several days at this hotel; the bill for 
dinners, champagne, &c., amounted to some 
three hundred pounds. 

" You must pay this, colonel, or allow me to 
take the amount from* the regimental funds, or I 
cannot return your money.” 

I decline to report the reply of the colonel. 
Being iuterpretea, it was an assurance to the 
clerk (.hat he would not " bay de pill tliat he 
would see the clerk in the centre of the most 
tropical region of ,thc next world, before he 
would bav de pill ; that the government might 
bay dc pill, or go to the same no latitude. 

The elerx remained i^m under this torrent of 
Geyman-American-Englidii^The colonel, in his 
rage, sent the paymaster fo^-Hi^gentrics at the 
«loor, and ordered them to charge anon the clerk, 
and compel him to deliver the funas. '' 

The clerk took a revolver from the desk 
before him; "There arq four of you,” he said; 
‘^herfe are six bullets here. Wlio wants tlic 
fkst one ?” 

He fiicd his eye on the* colonel, and it looked 
as though it would bore a hole through«J^im, 
without the bullet. 

"Petter bay de pilU’ whispered the pay- 
master io the colonel. • 

The bully in the colonel was cowed, and the 
paymaster saw that he might act. "lam de 
one to l^y pills,” jaaid he. 

An amicable 'surrender of Jhe funds, minus the 
amount of th§ bill, was soon effected, the clerk 
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keeping liis revolver in convenient proximity 
during the transaction. The colonel and his 
men withdrew, and the* clerk called out cheer- 
fully; “ Here’s the key, Grierson. You can have 
your baggage up, and the chambermaid will do 
up the room 'while you are at dinner.' I can’t 
answer for the way in which the pigs have left 
the premises.” 

Jeremiah took the key. " Do we go up on 
the live-stock dumb-waiter ?” he asked. 

“ Oh no, tliat got out of order in a week ; 
everybody goes up the natural way.” 

“ That’s mean. It was part of the attraction 
here that we were all to levUate.^^ 

“Part of the adviJrtisJmcnt, you should say. 
You surely ain’t so green as to think we’d keep 
the thing up, after the house was filled.” 

^ “ Well, you ought to be a colonel, any- 

how, for the way you managed to get that bill 
paid.” 

“Not colonel of a regiment of German 
blackguards, I hope,” said the clerk, turning to* 
some new comers, as if nothing particular had 
hlippcned. I 

Jeremiah led the way into a parlour nearly 
all mirrors and sofas, and said, “ You rest here. 
rU reconnoitre. I have got more breath than ! 
you have.” Presently he returned. “ It was a 
rose-leaf room when I left it. It is a stable 
now ; but Kitty Ma^iro will do her best this 
aftcnioon, and by bedtime I can see you installed. 
Then Muster and I will be a real blessing to 
mothers^ up at Thirty-first Street. I have two 
sisters up tJi&re; both got crying babies, bad 
bealtli, and worse servants. To-morrow morning 
1 hope to hear frorU;. Mordant, ahd possibly fgom 
the bishop, though I may see him at Jersey 
City. I sliall go over tlieio and comfort little 
ink and white. I’ll carry tho baby some 
owers, and the boy a drum and gun, and 
bestow Muster there, for his safety and the 
protection of bis friends; and in the evening 
I’ll go on to Wasliingto;# and report progress.” 
In Uie erening my room was rcaay, and my 
friend took his leave. “ I may never sefe you 
again,” he said ; “ but you, and I, and Muster, 
will always be good fri^,is.* Won’t wc, sir?” 
he said to the dog, pulling his ears. He often 
said sir to the dog, soldcxp to me, xnlsss greatly 
in earnest, and then he,_^d “ Sir reeP lie rose 
to go ; I clasped b’C.'^Stended hand cordially? 

“ I hope wt Amy meet again,” I said. ^ 
“ Hisky, risky,” he replied. “ You are right 
side' up, and there’s nobody trying to pitch yon 
over. I have my own case to ’tend to. I like 
you, like you was a brftther, and so decs* the 
dorg. Here, Muster, shake hands.” t 

And Jeremiah went ^way witli a kirid heart 
under ])is vest, whatever might be said of the 
clearness of his head or tlie correctness of his* 
conscience. 

Such was the pressure of the New I^rld on 
my mind,*that I did not tliiuk to inquire how I 
could communicate with my friend, or ask him 
to let me know the fate of Mordant, when ho 
should learn it. . • ^ ^ ^ 

I iiad no idea hoW u^uch alone i could feel. 


until Jeremiah and his dog jhad left me. Night, 
and loneliness, and confusion, seemed to close 
around me in tho Babel of a city. 1 went to 
bed, and tried to reason with my feelings. 1 
speedily reasoned myself to 

Life in an American hotel consists in eating 
your way with incredible rapidity through an 
astonishingly long bill of. fare, in drinking what 
you choose to pay for, and in being alone in a 
crowd. Everywhere around me, was war. 
Camps, recruiting-offices, and what ' Jeremiah 
called “an Indian summer foliage of flags”, on 
all buildings. Long processions of men and 
boys, barefoot, ragged, young and old, ill and 
well, were marched tlirough the city to the 
camps. They were of all sort .5 and sizes. Few 
jof all these were born Americans. They had 
come from all over” to seek their fortune, and 
they had found it. There was a camp .of Zouaves 
near uy hotel, '^hey were pickeu men wearing 
turbans — Germans, Irish, American; 

any one who was tall enougif, and stout enough, 
could be one of them. I learned afterwards that 
they went into the war twelve hundred. They 
came away one day; from the field of battle, 
when the fight was raging furiously, because 
their “time was out.” They had no homes to 
defend on the field, no wives or children to fight 
for. Why, then, should they not secure tlieir 
own safety : especially as they had lost, in mer- 
cenary service, eight hundred of their number? 
And yet there were no tall men, on that day of 
battle, on the other side, whose “ time was out” 

— except tilose whose time was out for ever, 
and wlio could never again enlist upon this 
earth. 

My letters brought friends around me, and I 
soon found myself in a palatial liome in Staten 
Island. Here among camps, tents, and bar- 
racks, and the order and disorder of forming 
men for soldiers, I spent some weeks, and had 
my share of adventures. When I was settled 
with my friends at Staten Island, I went over to 
Jersey Uity, 'I found the Columbia House on the 
edge of a ’pretty grogniield, with fruit-trees and 
shrubbery, and I was pleased to find the children 
resting fj[ 5 ;p.ni^ime ir^such a home. I was shown 
into a drawing-room darkened from the brilliant 
light and licat,«ind I wa^ glad when I was en- 
cumbered iu the diip lig^it uy the two children 
and Muster, a;id felt myself collared by Jere- 
miah, who^exclaimed, “ I’m as glad as the dorg 
to see you, and no mistake.” The sweet and j 
gentl(\^reeting of Mrj. Pendleton contrasted ! 

strong with all the rest. I soon perceiyed j 
tlj^t shciv^'as pale and agitated, and Jeremiah 
drew me away foP'atralk." 

We went out into the gryjnds,'and were soon 
in a cozy little summcr-lioiree. 

,“I have got something to say,” said Jere- 
miah, taking the dog’s ears in hand. “1 got 
that note from Mordant, and I have seen liim 
to-day. Curses, like chickens, come home to 
roost, aad blessings liave the same domestic 
habits, I am thankful to know. When Mordant 
%as in London he lodged with a wortliy widow 

named Mastfirtou. Jlno widow’s husband had 
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left bis business in a bad way, and she and a 
family of children were on the verge of ruin. 
Mordant npive her fifty pounds, whioh was little 
to him and muoh to her. She learned his fix, and 
wrote to her husband’s brother, who had been 
some time in New York, full particulars. She 
described him too. 1 suppose she must have 
said his arms and legs were long enough to tie 
in a bow-knot, for the brother^n-law knew him 
as soon as he clapped eyes on him. The 
brother-in-law has a confidential place in the 
police, and he is an important person just now. 
He came on board the Persia with his sister’s 
letter in his hand, and marched Mordant off, 
like he had arrested him, sM gave him the best 
room in his nice Iwuse over by Tompkins-square, 
where Mordant is in clover.” ^ c 

'‘Has Mrs. Peudleton any trouble?” I in- 
quired. 

“I reckon/iot now; but s}ie has beerPscared 
out of a year'>«*^owth to-day. When I was 
coming over here, 1 was intercepted at the ferry-* 
house by Mrs. Jezebel Avery. She was watch- 
ing at the window, and ISaw me passing, and 
stopped me to tell a pitiful story. ‘ Only think, 
Mr. Grierson, I have been robbed ! My brooch 
— - my diamond broocli — wortli a thousand 
dollars ! I put it into my pocket-book before 
I left Mrs. Pendleton’s. I had been over 
to see the poor lonesome little soul, and I 
liad ten dollars beside in my portc-monnaie, 
and I carried it in my hand for fear my 
pocket would be picked. When I^pome on to 
the boat, there was a company of soldiers and 
a lot of recruits all crowding like sheep, and 
somebody trod on the flounces of my skirt be- 
hind, and when I looked back, somebody 
snatched the pocket-book. The soldiers and 
the ragged recruits was all mixed up, and they 
was drunk, and the boat was no place for a 
lady. I could not find out who did it, and I 
got a policeman this side, and I’m a wailin’.’ 1 
left licr ‘a waitin’,’ and I found that Mrs. 
Pendleton liad been robbed, too, dhd dreadfully 
frightened too. Before left tSie Persia, 
Mrs. Pendleton gave me her gold and jewels for 
safe keeping, and I gave, her t^?»^‘We-dollar 
grCen backs. Mrs. Jezebel called, and came up 
unannounced, and frigjiteued outfit tie friend with 
the information that A»^cry was going lo report 
all suspicious cliarach;rs.‘ ‘ Now, I think, Mrs. 
Pendleton,’ said Jezebel, ‘ if you woujd give hifh 
something he wouldn’t say nothin’ about you or 
your prayer-book. He’st awful greedy of money, 
and I think you have a good likelihoud to buy 
him off.’ The end of it all wjs, that Jez|.r:cl wallied 
off with the ten dollars, and also a little garnet 
pin that Mrs. Pfri^leton fastened her collar 
with. Jezebel thought it was a ruby and bril- 
liants, and wortli ten guineas ; but it happened 
to be garnet and paste, and worth ten shillings. 
She transferred it to her scraggy neck, and put 
her brooch iu her pocket-book, and lost it and 
the backs. I should like to ^ive the 
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soldier that robbed her a premium for his light- 
fingered performance.” 

Por weeks and weeks after I left my friends 
at the Columbia House, in Jersey City, I fonged 
to hear of their fate. They had disappeared, and 
made no sign beyond a mysterious rose-coloured 
note from Mrs. Pendleton, who thanked me 
warmly for kindnesses which I really had not 
done her, for want of opportunity. She said< 
she was to leave Jersey City next day after 
writing,- and bade me farewell with much teeling. 
This was all. 

It seemed to me seyeral centuries after this, 
wliei. I found myself one Evening on the muddy 
banks of the Ohio, within the district governed 
by General Burnside. I thought I had enough 
lo contend with in the mud,'-which was deep and , 
tenacious ; but my difficulties, with darkness, 
rain, aiid impossibility of finding any vehicle to 
carrymic, jycre complicated by my being arrested. 
The general was making a microscopic examina- 
tion for traitors. Why should I be out in such 
a horrible night, in such horrible rain and inii\i, 
flouiidcring in the darkness, minus one boot, if 
I were not a spy ? Why indeed ? I have not 
answered the question to myself yet. I said 
when I was arrested, like a clieerful philosopher, 

“ Now I shall get on !” I did get on to a good 
hotcl in the city of Cincinnati, and there the 
first perse JL who greeted me as I entered with 
my captors was Jv 'cmiah. Both ho and Muster 
threw thems^'lvcs upon my bosom with, the im- 
pulsive joy 0 ^ genuine Americans, and when it 
appeared that J was under arrest, it also ap- 
peared in ten minutes more, that I was not a 
prisoner, but the guest of a man having au- 
thority. X was at once invested in clean, dry 
clothes, and made most comfortable. Por Jere- 
miah was in high position. 

“ I am as glad to see you as the dorg,” again 
exclaimed Jeremiah, almost shaking my arm 
frrfm my shoulder, and 'chen sitting down by me, 
with j^^uster laying his head first on hife knee and 
tlicn on mine. “ are all safe in Charleston. 

I saw Pendleton . meet his wife and babies, 
and I left him and them in good health. 
It was wprtk a cargo of quinine to sec them 
meet. Tlie <hishop an4 Mordant, they got safe 
home, too. I left IhenMl in good heart. The 
last words Mordant said were, ‘ When I 
K^write another piece for the they’ll print 

it.’ Shouldn’t wonder! Well, I’m? for the 
Union and the old flag, and I am as glad to 
see you as the dorg. ^.Now for a ten o’clock 
supped and chainp^ne. What a storm it is, to 
6e sure, to-night f The streets run rivers. We’ll 
get uif an opposition rNiagara of sparkling 
jCatawoa. Can’t do better, 1 reckon 
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VERY HARD CASH. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “ IT IS NEVEIt TOO LATE TO JIKND.*’ 

•» 

CnAPTER XXV. 

I To rcLurn to tlie Bank ; Skinner Citoic liack 
I froiri the Dodds’ that miserable afternoon, in a 
i si:i|lc of genuine agitation, and regret. He was 
i human, and therefore mixed ; and their dcsoli^tion 
had shocked liim. 

TIk' footman told him Mr. Hardie was not at 
home ; gone to London, lie believed. Skinner 
walked away dejected. What did this mean? 
Had he left the country ? 

He smiled at his fears, and felt posh.ivc Mr. 
ILirdie liad misled the servants mid was quietly 
waiting for him in the Bank pailonr 
i It was now dusk : he went j'ound to that little 
I dark nook of the garden the parlour window 

! opened on, and tapped : there was no reply j the 
: room looked empty. He tried the sash * it 

yielded : Mr. Ilardic had been loo occupied with 
I embezzling another’s property to take common 
i precautions in defence of liis own ; never in his 
life before had he neglected to fasten the iron 
I shutters with his own liand, and to-day he liad 
i left the veiw window nnfaltcned. This augured 
j ill. “ He IS off: ho has done me along with the 

I rest,” thought Skinner. He stepped into the 
j room, found a lucifer-box, sliut the shutters, 

! lighted a candle, and went peering about amongst 
I tbc Banker’s papers, to see if he could find a clue 
to his intentions : and, potterctlaiid peered, 
he quaked as well : a dot&tor by dishonest mcaiis 
feels thief-like ; and is what he feels. He made 
some littlj discoveries, that guided him in his 
own conduct ; he felt more find more sure Ms 
employer would outwit him if he could ; and re- 
solved it should be diamoTid cut diamond. , 

The church clock struck one. 

He started at the hoijr, crept out, and^loscd 
the windjpy softly ; then away by the garden gate. 

A liglit was still burning in Alfred’s room: 
and at this Skinner had another touch of com- 
punction ; “There is one Von’ t sleep this might, 
along of our work,” thought he. 

At three next afternoon Mr. Hardie reappeared. 

He bad gone up to town to change the form of 
tbc deposit : — He took care to thfnlz of it ^ a de- 
posit still, the act of deposit having be0n complete, 
the withdrawal incomplete, and by no fault of his. 


for he had offered it back ; but Fate and Accident 
had interposed— He had converfed the notes into 
gold direct, and the bills into gold through notes ; 
this was like going into the* river^to,.»hide his 
trail. ,}lcxt process : he turned gold into 
500/. notes ; and cJmc flying hmrvJ'^vith them. 

„ His return was greeted by Skmner with a sigh 
of relief. Hardie heard it, int*rpietcd it aiighl, 
and sent for him into the parlour : and there told 
him, with a great affectation of frankness, what 
he had done: then asked significantly if there 
was any news at Albion Villa. 

Skimier, in reply, told Mr. Ilardic of the 
distress he had witnessed up at Albion Villa: 

“ And, sir,” said he, lowering his voice, “ Mr. j 
Alfred helped carry the body up-stairs.— It is a j 
nice mess altogether, sir, when you come to j 
think.” i 

“Ah ! all the better,” was the cool reply ; “ he j 
will be useful to let us knew what we want ; he | 
will tell Jane, and Jane me. Yon don’t think i 
, he will live, do you ?” i 

“ Live 1 no : and then who will know the | 

I money is here ?” 

j “ Who should know ? Did not he say he had 1 
just lauded, and been shipwrecked? Ship- ’ 
wrecked men do not bring fourteen thou- 
sand pounds^ ashore.” The speaker’s eyes j 

sparkled ; ^Skinner ^wpjiched him demurely. 
“Skinner,” said lic,*^soIcmnly, “I believe my , 
daughter Jqijj is nghtj ^-iid that Providence | 
really iiite#cri3fe sometimes in the affairs of this j 
world: you kno'^how I have struggled, to save j 
my family from disgrace ’and poverty : those ! 
j struggles have failcS in ^ great degree : but 
j Heaven h^s seen them, and saved this money 
*from the seJ, and dropped it into my very hands 
to rctri^e my fortunes with. “ I must be grate- 
ful: sperM a portion of it in cliarity ; and rear 
a noble lortiiiie on the rest. Confound it all 
I And his cVestfallen^ountcaaiice showed some 
ugly misgiving had flashed on hjm q aite suddenly. 1 

" Whi^t, sir ? what P” askett Skinner, eagerly. j 
* “ The receipt ? !” ] 

CUAFTEK XXVI. I 

! 

" The receipt ? Qb, is that all ? pou have got 
that,” said Skinner, very coolly. 

*“ What makes you think so ?” inquired the 
other, keenly. He i^tantly suspected Skinner 
of having it. * i 
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peered at tlie posters, to sec wheja the next ship 
sailed for the United States. Still he did go. 

Intent on his own schemes, and expecting 
every day to be struck in front, he did not ob- 
serve that a mipi in a rusty velveteen coat followed 
him, and observed this act ; and indeed all his 
visible acts. 

Another perplexity was, when he should break. 
There were objections to doing it immediately; 
and objections to putting it off. 

With all this the man was in a ferment: by 
day he sat waiting and fearing, by night he lay 
sleepless and thinking ; and, though his stoical 
countenance retained lAs composure, the furrows 
deepened in it, and the iron nerves began to 
twitch at times, from strain of mind and 
want of sleep, and t]iat rack, suspense. Not a 
Vight that he did not awaken a dozen limes from 
his brief dozes with a start, and a dread* of ex- 
posure by some mysterious, unforeseei^ means. 

It is remarkable how truths sometimes flash ou 
men at night in hours of nervous excitement : it 
wJk in one of these nightly reveries David Dodd’s 
pocket-book flashed back upon Mr. Hardie. 
He saw it before his eyes quite plain, and ou the 
inside of the leather cover a slip of paper pasted, 
and written on in pencil or pale ink, he could not 
recal wbioli. 

IV hat was that writing? It might be the 
numbers of the notes, the description of the hills. 
Why had ho not taken it out of the dying man’s 
pocket? » “Pool! fool!” he groaned; “to do 
anything by halves.” 

Another night lie got a far* severer shock. 
Lying in his bed dozing, and muttering, as usuhl, 
he was suddenly startled out of that uneasy 
slumber by three tremendous knocks at the 
street door. 

He sprang out of bed, and in his confusion 
made sure the officers of justice were come for 
him: he began to huddle* on his clothes will# a 
vague notien of flight. 

He had got on his trousers and slippers/ and 
was looking under his' pillow for the fatal cash, 
when he heard himself call^ loudly and re- 
peatedly by name; but this time the sound 
came from the garden ittto ^yhich Ais^ bedroom 
looked. He opened it very softly, in trepidation 
and wonder, which were speedily doubled fly 
wkat met his eyes; for there, right in front of- 
his window', stood an uneartlily figure ; corrc- 
sponding iu every particular to that notion of a 
ghost in which we are reared, and which, when 
our nerves are healthy, wc can ridicule as ft de- 
serves; but somehow it is never cleaned out of' 
our imagination so thor(9aghly as it is out* of our 
judgraenfc! 

The figure was wliito as a sheet, and seemed 
supernatorallytall; and k cried out in a voice 
like a waunded lion’s, “ You villain i you 
Hardie ! give mo back my money : my fourteen 
thousand pounds. Give me my children’s money, 
or may your children die before.your eyei# give j 
me my darlings’ money; or may thfl qtemal curse 
of God light on you and yours, you seojindrel 1’^ 


And the figure kneeled on the grass, and re- 
peated the terrible imprecation almost iu the 
same words; that Hardie sbxamk ba^, and, re- 
solute as he w as, cowered with, superstitious awe. 

But tins sentiment soon gave way to vulgu 
fears; the man would alarm the towUk : i^d in 
fact Mr. Hardie, in the midst of his agitation, 
was dimly conscious of hearing a window c^en 
softly, not very far from him. But it was a &rk 
night. He put his head out in great agitatioi^ 
and whispered, “ Hush ! hush ! And I’ll bring 
it you doirm directly.” 

Internally cursing his hard fate, he got the 
fatal cash; put on his coat: hunted for the key 
of the Bank parlour, and, havii^g found it, went 
poftly down the stairs, unlocked the door, and 
went to open the shutters. « 

At this moment his ear caught a.mdnnur; a 
low buaziug of voipes in the garden. 

He naturally thought that ff apfain Dodd was 
Exposing him to some of the townspeople ; he 
was puzzled what to do; and, like a cautious 
man as he was, remained passive, but ou the 
watch. 

Presently the voices \vere quiet, and he heard 
footsteps come very slowly towards the window 
at which he stood, aud then make for the little 
gate. On this he slipped into the kitchen, which 
faced the street, aud got to a window there, and 
listened. His only idea was to catch their intenr 
tions, if possible, and meet them accordingly. 
He dared net open the window ; for above him 
on the pavement he saw a female figure half 
standing, half crouching: but soon that figure 
rushed wildly out of his sight to meet the foot- 
steps, aud then he ventured to open the window, 
and, listening, heard cries of despau*, and a young 
heartbroken voice say her father was dead. ^ 

“Ah!— that is all right,” muttered Hardie. 

Still even this profound egotist was not yet 
so hardened, but that he felt one chill of horror 
at himself for«the thought ; a passing chill. 

He listened and lostiftied; and by-and-by he 
heard the slow feet recommence their journey, 
amidst solp; anjl sighsb; and those sorrowful feet, 
and the sobs and sighs of his causing, got famter 
and fainter, retifated, and, left him in quiet pos- 
sessiou of the fourte(|^ tliotisand pounds he had 
brought down to give it two minutes ago it 
I was not wef th as many pence to liim. 

He drew a long breath of relief. " It is mine ; 
I anfTnAeep it. It is the will of Heaven.” 

Poor Heaven I ^ 

He went, to Ins bqd again, and by anesolatc 
' effort composed bims^, andfleter^iiicd to sleep. 
And in fact he was just <ift)pping oflF; when 
Lsuddenly he started wide awake again: for It 
reom-red to him vividly that a window in his 
house had opened, while David was cursing 
him and demanding his children’s money. 

Whose^window? 

Half a dozen peddle and more slept ou that 
s^e of the house. 

WhoSe window could it be ? 

He walked among dres. , 
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CHAFTES XXTII. i 

A LITTLE crowd of persons stood in front of | 
the old Bank, looking half stnpified at the 
shutters, and at a piece of paper pasted on them 
announcing a suspension, only for a month or so, 
and laying the blame on certain correspondents 
not specified. 

So great was the confidence inspired by the 
old Bank, that many said it would come round, 
it must borne round, in a month: but other of 
Mr. Hardie’s unfortunate clients recognised in 
the above a mere formula to let them down by 
degrees: they had seen man^ statements as hope- 
ful end in a dividend of sixpence in the pound. 

Before the day closed, the scene at the Bank 
door was heartrending : respectable persons, re- 
duced tqpaupcrisfn in that one day, kept arrivii^ 
and tellihg‘*their fellow-sufferers their little all 
was with Hftsdie, and noihirfg before tnem but 
the workhouse or the almshouse : ruined mothers, 
came and held up their ruined children for the* 
Banker to see ; and the doors were hammered at, 
and the house as well as the Bank was beleaguered 
by a weeping, wailing, despairing crowd. 

But, like an idle wave beating on a rock, all 
this human misery dashed itself in vain against 
the Bankei-’s brick walls and shutters, hard to 
them as his very heai-t. 

The next day they mobbed Alfred and hissed 
him at the back door. Jane was too ashamed 
and too frightened to stir out. Mr. Hardie sat 
calmly putting the finishing stroked to his fabri- 
cated balance-sheet. 

' Some innocent and excited victims went to the 
mayor for redress ; to the aldermen, the magis- 
trates: in vain. 

Towards afternoon the Banker’s cool contempt 
'*"{br his benefactors, whose lives he had darkened, 
received a temporary check ; a heavy stone was 
flung at the Bank shutters : this ferocious blow 
made him start, and the place rat jjle : it was the 
signal for a shower; /ind presently tink, tink, 
went the windows of the house, and m came the 
stones starring the mirrors, upsetting the chairs, 
denting the papered walls,* chipptnglhc mantel- 
pieces, shivering the bell-glass^ and statuettes, 
and strewing the room with mrty pebbles, and 
painted fragments, anS jittering ruin. 

Hardie winced: this was the Sort of appeal to 
touch him. But soon he recoverc'd his sang 
froid: '‘Thank you,” said he, “I’m much cJjfiged 
to you ; now I’m in the right and y^ are in 
the wrong.” And he put himself under pro- 
tectiofl'bf the police; and<*fee’d them soro^Uy^ 
that they were zeglous on his behalf, and rough 
and dictatorial evefl with those who thronged the 
place only to moan and lament and hold up their’’ 
ruined children : ” You muit move on, you .Mi- 
sei 7 ,” said the Police. And they were right; 
Misery gains nothing by stopping the way; no- 
thing by bemoaning itself. ^ c 

But if ,|be Banker, naturally egotistical, and 
now entirely wrapped in his own plans, andfeafi, 
and weU-eamed torments, was deaf to the anguish 
of his clients/there were ^hers in his house who 


felt it keenly and deeply. Alfred and Jane were 
heartbroken : they sat hand in hand in a little 
room, drawn closer by misfortune ; and heard 
the groans at their door; and the tears of pity 
ran down their own cheeks hot with shame ; and 
Alfred wrote on the fly-leaf of his “Ethics” a 
vow to pay every shilling his father owed these 
poor people— before he died. It was like him, 
and like his happy age ; at which the just and 
the generous can command, in imagination, the 
means to do kindred deeds. 

Soon he found, to his horror, that he had seen 
but a small per-centage of the distress his father 
had caused ; the greater griefs, as usual, stayed 
at home : behind the gadfing woes lay a terrible 
number of silent, decent, ruined homes, andbrokeu 
hearts, and mixed sorrows to unmerited, so com-, 
plicated, so piteous, and so ^cruel, that he was 
ready to tear his hair to know them and not be 
able lo relieve them instantly. ^ 

Of that mere sample I give a mere sample : 
divine the bulk then ; and revolve a page .pf 
hum^^ history often turned by the people, but lOO 
little studied by statisticians and legislators. 

Mr. Esgai-, a respectable merchant, had heavy 
engagements, to meet which his money lay at the 
old Bank. Living at a distance he did not hear 
the news till near dinner-time : and he had 
promised to take his daughters to a ball that 
night. He did so ; left them there ; went home, 
packed up their clothes and Valuables, and next 
day levanted with them to America, taking all 
the money he could scrape together in London : . 
and so he passed his ruin on to others. Esgar 
was one of those who wear their honesty long ; 
but loose : it was his first disloyal act in busi- 
ness : “ Dishonesty made me dishonest,” was 
Ids excuse. Valeat quantum. 

John Shaw, a steady footman, had saved and 
saved, from twenty-one years old to thirty-eight, 
for "Footman’s Paradise,” a public-house. He 
waSynow engaged to a comely barinaid, who 
sympathised with him therein, and he had just 
concluded a bargain for the “ Bnsc and Crown” in 
the suburbs. Unluckily— for him— the money 
had not h.een paid over. The blow fell : he lost 
his all; not^his monejTonly, but his wasted life. 
Ee could not be 21 again ; so he hanged himself 
within forty-eight hours, and was buried by the 
parish, grumbling a little, pitying none. 

James and JPetcr Gilpin, William Scott, and 
Joel Paton, were poor fishermen, and Anglo- 
Saxcgi heroes ; that’s heroes with an eye to the 
main chance ; they risked their lives at sea to 
saveatship and get sa^yage; failingthcre they 
risked their lives all the same, like fine fellows as 
they were, to save the crew. They succeeded, 
but ruined their old boat. A subscription was 
raised), and prospered^ so, that a boat- builder 
built them anew one on 'tick, price "eighty-five 
pounds; and the publicans said, “Drink, boys, 
drink^ the subscription will, cover all ; it is up 
to already.” . The subscription money was 
swallowed ^irith the rest,*and the Anglo-Saxon 
heroes hauled to prison. 
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OldBctty badahoiToroftte woTldiottse. To' knows where to find eight sfcore and nine to 
8ft?e her old age from it she had deposited her match this here.” 

wages in the Bank for the last twenty years j The note was handed round ; and on inspec- 
and also a little legacy from Mr. Hardie^s ^on each countenance in turn wore a malicious 
father. She now went about the house of her ST«ile;tillatlastMaxley, surrounded by grinning 
master and debtor, declaring she was sure he faces, felt uneasy. 

would not rob Aer, and, if he did, she Would " What be 'e all grinning ’at like a litter o’ 
never go into the poot-housc. “1*11 go out. Chessy cats? waru’t yo ugly cnongli without 
on the connnon, and £e there. Nobody will showing of your rotten teeth ?’" 
mksmeJ* “Haw! haw!” 

* “Better say /tain’t money at all, but only a 

The next instance led to consequences upon wench’s curl paper :** and he got up and 
consequences : and that is my excuse for telling it snatched it fiercely out of the last inspector’s 
the reader somewhat mortf fully than Alfred hand. “Yc can’t run yoid rigs on me,” said he. 
heard it. . “ What an if I can’t read words, I can figures ; ' 

Mrs. Maxlcy, one night, foiin^ something and I spelt the ten out on every one of them,. 
roT^h at her feetiin bed. “ What on earth is afore Td take it.* c , 

this?” dai(J. she. . ^ , . A loud and general laugh greeted this boast. 

“ Never ypu mind,” said ^axley : “ciay it’s Thefi Maxley snatched nf liis hat in great 
ray breeches ; what then?” wrath, and some anxiety, and went out, followed 

“ Why what on barth does the man put his* peal, 
breeches to bed fed?” la five minutes he was at home; and tossed 

“ That is ray business,” roared Maxley, and ■ the note into his wife’s lap. She was knitting^ 
whispered dryly, “Uin’t Ibr you to wear ’em, ^ fafthing dip. “Dame!” said he, controlling 
howeever .” all appearance of anxiety, “ what d* ye call that ?” 

This little spar led to his telling her he had she took up the note and held it dose to the 
drawn out all tlicir money : but, when she asked candle : “ Why, Jem, it is a ten pound note, one 
the reason, he snubbed her again, indirectly; ^ Hardie’s*-^ 

reoommeiiidedlier sleep. “ Then what weie those fools laughing at?” 

The fact is, the small-clothes were full of bank And he told her all that had happened, 
notes ; and Mnsky always followed them into Mrs. Maxlcy dropped her knitting and stood 
bed now, for fear of robbers. < ' trembling : “ Why yon told me you had got 

The Bank broke on a Tuesday : Maxley dug our money all safe out ?” 
on impassive ; and when onrious people came « Well, and Sb I have, ye foolish woman;” and 
about him to ask whetlier he was a loser, lie used fie*’ drew the whole packet out of his pocket and 
to inquire very gravely, and dwelling on every flirng them fiercely on the tabic. Mrs. Maxley 
syllable, “Do — yau---«ee--~anything~groen--dn ran her finger and eye over them, and uttered a 
this here eye ?” scream of anger and despair : 

Friday was club day; the olubsraen met at the “These! these be all Hardic’s notes,” slie 
“Greyhound” and talked over their losses, cried ; “ and what vally be Hardie’s notes when 
Maxlcy sat smoking complacently ; and, when Hhrdies be broke ?” * 

his turn came to groan, he said dryly « “ I draad Maxley staggered as if lie had been^shot. 
all mine a we^ afore, ^(itolamatiois.) I had The woman’s eyes fiashed fuiy at him: “This 
a liinkling : my hoy Jade fie wrote to me from is your work, ye born idiot: *mind your own 
Canada as how Hardies wj*s rotten qnt there : business,’ says you ; you must despise your 
now these here Bankers they be like an oak tree; wedded wife, that has more brains in her finger 
they do go at the limbsjirst, and i^en at the heart-” than youiatc in all ycrar great long useless car- 
The club was wroth y “ l^fhat P you went and case: yoxinmst have your secrets: one day poison, 
made yourself safe and nbver gave any of us a another day beggary : you have ruined me, you 

chance! Was (that neighbourly P was that have murdered me: get out of my sight! for if 

clubbable P” ■ I find a knife, I’ll put it in you, I will.” And in 

To a hailstorm of similar reproaches,<«4136dey her ungovcniable passion, she actually rant© the 
made but one reply : “ ’Twam’t wy business to dresser for a knife : at which Maxlcy canglit up 
take cacg o’ He ad<fcd, however, a Ultle a cliafr and lifted it furiously above his head to 
sulkily : “I was ladd for slander once : scalded •fling at her. 

dog fears lue-warnt'yatcr.” Luofely the man had diore self-command than 

“OV’ said one, “I don’t believe hin. He i.the woman; he dashed tho chair furiously on the 
puts a good face on it ; but his nine liuudred is floor, and ran out of the house, 
gone along with ourn.” * He wandered about Imlf stupid: and presently 

“ ’Tain’t gone far, then.” With this he put his feet took him mechaaically round to his 
® his pocket, and after some delay garden. He pottered about among his plants, 
pulled cut a nice new crisp licrto and hmd it up : looking at them, inspeoting them closely, and 
“Whrt »'totP I ask the company.” <> scarce^eemg them. Howeverj'he covered up one 

“ iMlefi like a ten pun note, James.” or two, and fluttered, “ I*tbmk there will be a 

“Well, the, bulk ’grees«»with tlie sample; I frost to-ipght: I think' there will bo a frost.” 
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Then his legs seemed to give way. He sat down to be duped in matters of plain morality. And | 

and thought of his wedding-day: he began to so, unable to cure the wi’ongs he deplored, un- j 

talk 1(0 himself out loud, as some people do in able to put his conscienoc into liis pooket, like I 

trouble: ‘‘Bless her comely face,” said he, “and Richard Hardie, or into his heart like Jane, he I 

to think 1 had niy arm liftedjto strike her, aftor wandered alone, or sat brooding and dejected : i 

wearing her so long, and finding her good stuff and the attentive reader, if I am so fortunate as ' 

upon the whole. Well, tliank my stars I didn’t, to possess one, will not be surprised to learn | 

We must make the best on’t: money’s gone; that he was troubled too with dark mysterious 

but here’s the garden and our hands still : and surmises he half dieadcd, yet felt it liis duty, to 

’tain’t as if we were single to gnaw our liearts fathom. Those and Mrs. Dodd’s loss by tlie 

alone: wedded life cuts grief a two. Let’s make Bank combined to keep him out of Albion Villa, 
it up: and begin again. Sixty, come Martinmas: lie often called to ask after Gapiuin Dodd, but ! 

-and Susan forty-eight: and 1 be amost weary of was ashamed to enter the house, 
turning moulds.” » * Now Richard Hnrdle’s anxiety to know whe- 

He went round to his front door. ther David was to die or live had not declined, 

I Tlicre was a crowd round it ; a buzeing but rather increased. If the latter, he was now 
! ^ crowd, with all theiii faces turned towards his resolved to* fly to the United States with his 
doo4\ booty, and cheat his alienated son alongnvith the 

I He came at tlieif backs, and asked peevishly rest : Isc bad eome by degr^s down to this. It 

I what was to do now. Some of tig; women was on Alfred ho luid counted to* keep him in- 

! shrieked at his voice. The crowd turned about ; 'formed of David’s state: but, on his putting a 
and a score of faces peei'ed at him: soiiie filled smooth inquiry, tjjc young man’s face flushed 
^vKh curiosity, some with pity. with shame, or anger, or something, and he gave a 

“Lord help us I” said the poor man, “is there very short, sharp, and obscure reply. In reality 
any more trouble a foot to-day ? Stand aside, he did not know much, nor did Sarah, his in- 
please ; and let me know.” formant: for of late the servants had never been 

“No ! no !” cried a w^oman, “ don’t let him.” allowed to enter David’s room. 

“Not let me go into my own house, young^ Mr. Hardie after this re buff, never asked Alfred 
woman?” said Maxley, with dignity: “be these a^iu; but having heard Sampson’s name men- 
your manners P” tionod as Dodd’s medical attendant, wrote and 

“ Oil, James: I meant yon no ill. Poor man !” asked him to come and dine, next time ho should 
“ Poov soul !” said another. visit Barkii^gton : “You will find me a fallen 

“Si and aloof!” said a strange man, “Who man,” said he ; “ to-morrow wc resign our house 
Las as good a right to be there a»lio have?” and pi’emises and furnitiii’e to the assignees, 

A lane was made directly, and Maxley rusBed »nd go to live at a little furnished cottago not 
down between two rows of pceiiug faces, with very far from your friends the Dodds. It is 
his knees knocking together, ancT hurst into his 'Called ‘ Shamrock Cottage.’ There, yhere wo 
own house. A scream from the women inside, have so little to offer besides a welcome, nono 
as lie entered, and a deep groan from the strong but true friends will come near us ; 'indeed, tliere 
man liereavcd of his mate, told the tragedy. Poor are very few I should venture to ask for such a 
Susan Maxley was gouc.« • proof of fidelity to your broken friend. 

Slic hack died of llrcast-paug, within a minute • “R. H.” 

of liis leaving her; and the last words of two TiiC goori-hearted^anipBonsent a cordial reply, 
faithful spouses were words of ang[cr. and came to dinner ft Shamrock Cottage. 

* Now all Hardie wanted of liiin in reality was 

All these tilings, and many more less tragie, to know aboirf Duvia ; so when Jane had retired, 
but very deplorable, ca*nc to Alfced Ilardie’s and the decanter circulated, he began tO|pump 
knowledge, and galled and afflicted him deeply, him by his vanity. I. understand,*’ said he, 

And several of tlicse revelations heaped disci’cfUt “ you liovo wrojught ofle of your sui^irisiug cures 
high upon Ricliard Hardie, till the young man^ in this nei^ibourbood. Albion yilla !” 
bora W'ifh a keen sense of jiissUce, and brea Sampstm shook his head sorrowfully : Mr. 
amongst honourablo minds, began to slmdder at oyes sparkle^ : Alfred watched him 

his own Pather. ^ keenly and bitterly. . 

' Ucreiti he ^vas alone; Jane, with tlie*affeo- #“How pan I wo A a great cure afjjjf those 
tionale blindness of her sex, could throw heiP ass-ass-ins Short ana Osmond? Look, see! the 
arms round her father** neck, and pity him for man had been wOunded in theJiid, hud lost blood ; 
his losses— by liis own dishonesty— and pity him, tliin stabbed in the shonrder; and lost more 
most when some victim of his unprincipled coa- blood.” — Both the Hardies uttered an ejaculation 
duet died, or despaired. “ Poor Papa wUl feel of unfeigned suiiirise.— “ So, instid of reeruit- 
this so deeply,” was her only comment An such lug the buddy thus exhausted of the great 
oceasions. liquid material of all repair, the profissional oss- 

Alfred was not sorry she could take this view; ass-in dime and ejliausted him worse ; stabbed 
and left her unmdestod to confound blafk-with Jiim while he slept; stabbed him unconscious, . 
white, and wrong with right; at •afcct ion’s xlic- stabbed him in a vein: and stole more blood from 
tales: but his own trained understandfeg was not him. Wasn’t thatoenough? No! the routino 
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of profissional ass-ass-ination bad but begun; sucb a marriage would have been youv utter ruin, 
nixt they stabbed him with cupping needles, However, I conclude after what Dr. Sampson 
and so stole more of his life-blood. And they has told us, you have resigned it on other grounds, 
were goen from their stabs to their bites, goen Jane, my dear, Captain Dodd, I am sorry to say, 
to leech his temporal arteries, and so hand him is afflicted. He ha^gone mal^’ ,, 
to the sixton.” ^ “ Gone mad ? ! oh, how shocking ! What will 

Dttt you came in and saved him,” cried Alfred, become of his poor children ?” She thought of 
" I saved his life,” said Sampson, sorrowfully : Edward first. 

“ but life is not th* only good thing a man may be " We have just heard it from Sampson. And 
robbed of ^by those who steal his life-blood, and I presume, Alfred, you are not so far gone as to 
so impoverish, and water, the contints of the insistonpropagatiuginsanity,by a marriage with 


vessels of the brain.” ] 

Doctor Sampson,” said Alfred, “what do 


his daughter.” 

At this conclusion, which struck her obliquely, ^ 


you mean by these mystcriovs words ? you alarm though aimed at Alfred, Jaie sighed gently; and 
me.” her dream of earthly happiness seemed to melt 

“ What, don’t you know P Haven’t they tol4 away, 
you ?” ^ But Alfred ground his te^th, and replied with 

“No, I have not had the courage to enter the great bitterness and emotion : “ I think, sir, 

house sinoer the Bank he stopped jp con- you are the last man who ought to congratulate 

fusion. , * yourself pn the affliction that has fallen on 

“ Ay, I understand,” said Sampson : “ how- that unhappy family I aspire to enter, all the 
ever, it can’t be hidden now— mere that now they have calamities for me to 

“He IS A. MANIAC.” share ” 


Sampson made this awful annoimccmeiif 
soberly and sorrowfully. 

Alfred groaned aloud, and even his father ex- 


yourself pn the affliction that has fallen on 
^0"'- that unhappy family I aspire to enter, all the 
mere that now they have calamities for me to 
share ” 

“More fool you,” put in Mr. Ilardic, calmly, 
meiit — “For I much fear you are one of tlie causes 
of that calamity.” 

r ex- Mr. Hardie assumed a puzzled air : “ I don’t 


perienced a momentary remorse ; but so steady geo how that can be : do you, Jenny ? Sampson 
had been the progress of corruption, that he felt fold us the causes: a wound on the head, a 
almost uumixed joy the next instant : and his wound in the arm, bleeding, cupping, &c.” 


keenwitted son sui'prised the latter sentiment 
in his face, and shuddered with disgust. 
Sampson went on to say that he Relieved the 


“ There may be other causes Dr. Sampson lias 
not been told of— yet.” 

“Possibly. I really don’t know wliat you 


poor man had gone flourishing a razor ; and Mrs. allude to.” 

Dodd had said “ Yes, kill me, David : kill the •yhe son fixed his eyes on the father, and 
mother of your children,” and never moved : leaned across the table to him, till their faces 
which fenuuine, or in other words irrational, be- nearly met. 

haviour, ffad somehow disarmed him. But it “The fourteen thousand pounds, sir.” 


haviouT, uad somehow disarmed him. But it 
would not happen again : his sister had come; a 
sensible, resolute woman. She had signed the 
order, and Osmond and lie the certificates, and 
he was gone to a private asylum. /‘Talking of 
that,” said Sampson, rising suddenly, must go 


^ bewick;s birds. 

As„ according to Charles Lamb, *there are 


and give them a word of comfort ; for they are SF® Books— so 

just breaking their hearts at parting with him, indubitably there are Books which are 
poor things: I’ll be back in an hoii-.” " especially Of these, Bewick’s 

On his departure. Jane retutn«.d and made the H^ecious to a genuine 

tea in the dining-room they Uved like that now. book- over, dfwajs supWing that -the genuine 
Mr.Uardietookitfeimhis favourite’s litUe bopk-lover is also a lover of nature. Thcrcisno 

f 5^ Vhowo^ the dry bones 5fa text, but through* the art 

,f 9 w “ which Horace says brings objects Wore the 

r w 5’ faithful eyes— the pictorial art. And in a double 

presenUvdehvered himself thus, with bland self. way. ‘His birds themselves are admirable, 
saiisiaeiron • * perfect in shape and attitude, glossy of feather. 

My dear Alfred some time ago you wished placed characteristically oil bough, rock, or 
w marry a young Ikdy without fortune.; you marsh-cncirclcd island; but, besides, thev are 
Uio^ht tliat I had a large one : and you ex- served up with a garnish of vignettes, or tail- 
pected me to supply all deficiencies. You did pieces, which sometimes admirably illustrate 
not overrate my parental feeling ; but you did bird-life* and bird-habits; at others, relieve the 
my means ; I would have done this for you, and monotony of the subject by a dash into human 
with picture, but for my of;n coming^ misfor- life, a dash at human follies, a dash into the 
tunes. As it was, I said ‘No.’ And, when you^ highest^ realms of humour. It is more par- 
demanded, somewhat peremptorily, my reasons, ticularly in tljiS last aspect of |t genial artist that 
I said, ‘ trust me.* Well, ypu see I was right ; we would now chiefly regard Tliomas Bewick. 
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If we mistake not, his immortality and fame is in 
the woodcuts that accompany bis History of 
British Birds. To be sure his golden eagle is 
a One fellow; his wren is a nice little bobbing 
bird ; his peacock has almost colour in the eyes 
of his tail ; his swan, and, above all, his scaup- 
duck, breasts the waters proudly. Doubtless, 
also, Bewick’s text, though not equal to the 
writing of White of Selborne, shows the lover 
of nature ; and, when odd birds have come into 
our garden, we have looked them up successfully 
in Bewick, and have got knowledge about them ; 
but it is not on these accounts that we value 
our large-copy two-\Dluihed edition of the birds, 
1797-1804, first edition, with the wicked piece 
of humour in it, which was decently modified after 
a few copies had b^en drawn, and which is* dear 
to a Bibliolater aspr(?w«^ the first edition. We 
value our Bewick4)ecause nowhere else d» we find 
within the compass of two volumes ^uch a full 
and quaint pictorial exhibition of a lively fancy/ 
of a half-mournful satiric vein, of an acquaint- 
ance with nature; such vivid proofs that the 
artist has been on many a lonely moor, has leant 
his ear in many a solitary place, has watched 
the wild, the larin-house, the snow-storm, the 
wimpling brook, and the ocean, at hours when 
no eye but his was watching ; has caught animal 
motion and passion in the act of moving and 
feeling, pd has struck such a rapid diapason of 
human life from infancy to age, that to call him 
poei were not to exaggerate his achievements. 
So muSi for the individuality of performance 
which seems necessary to secure a man a niche 
in the temple of fame. But Bfewick has a bold 
yet dearer than admiration on our personal 
regard. He has a place in our affections. These 
two volumes of his arc the same that lay on 
our father’s study-table ; volumes to which we 
children — as sundry spots of ink, and one or two 
birds daubed with colour do testify — had access 
at leisure hours. Whsrt delicious winter efen- 
iiigs, now for ever gone ! What knowledge, 
imbibed at a period when knowledge is stamped 
for ever on the mind — what glee, at a lime when 
life is gleesorac — what wonderment, what images 
of things half fearful, what utter novelty of im- 
pression, are gathered tfor us withifi the dark 
morocco covers of those two books. Books? 
They are to us more than books ! They %re 
part and parcel of ourself. Since the days when 
they WQic published, wood-engraving, of whicu 
Bewick was the Captain Cook, has made voyages 
more intricate ; but though Bewick’s woodcuts 
cannot, like some of otir time, be mistaken for 
steel engravings, their spirit and cliaracter, re^ 
main unapproached ; and, so far from thinking 
as we look at them, that our childish judgments 
erred through partiality, we build on the very 
power which took us c^tive ai^n impression- 
able age,jbhe truth, the poetry orBewiclai Is not 
the genius which charms a child, genius indeed? 

Let us review some of the most rememberable 
of those delineations. At page 57, vd. i., at 
the bottom of* the text, tqere.is then)e*latod ■ 
traveller, going holnc. with bag oiv back, and 
stick in hand, who recoils from the ngsome 


devils and long-necked monsters wbidi the moon 
creates out of the trees and bushes before him. 
One very ngsome devil with goggling eyes, seems 
to hold up frightful claws, to oar the traveller’s 
way. And how well the man’s wliole attitude 
expresses doubt, perplexity, examination ! His 
head peeps forward, his stick is ready to be 
raised. One sees that he does not quite believe in 
the reality of the visions, and does not decide whe- 
ther they be robbers, or demons, or mere air. Here, 
as in many others of Bewick’s little drawings, 
the small space of a vignette appears, by manage- 
ment, to serve for the camera of a large picture. 

Now come oursfavourite urchins, who have 
just built up on a gigantic apale, a snow-man, 

• with a superb wig of snow, and a real pipe in 
his mouth. * One of the boys^i chief artist we take 
it, is intently giving, from the elevation of a 
stool/the finishing touch to a parf^df the figure ; 
two others, clever at foundations, arc with sticks 
heaping up blocks of snow round the snow-man’s 
base, while two more — one ablowing his fingers 
to warm them : the other with folded arms, like 
a connoisseur, oblivious of cold— are taki^ dif- 
ferent views of the superb achievement. Fields 
and a hill, covered with snow, lie bejond ; and, 
before a snow-roofed cottage to the right, stands 
at gaze, a horse, whose neck and head admirably 
express that the white giant startles him. 

A capital tail-piece shows four boys in a cart — 
in wdiich they manifestly have no business to be — 
hurled aloi^ by a runaway horse with the reins 
on his uccKT A fifth boy lies just tumbled out 
on the ground, behind the cart. A barking dog 
snaps at the horse and aggravates his speed. 
The history is plain. The man who runs from I 
the little inn behind, is a butcher, and master of ' 
the cart, horse, and dog. He had left the cart 
at the door, while he went into the public— only 
fastening the reins to the saddle ; the boys had 
got into the cart with a row, the unusual weight 
and hubbub had set off the horse, and the weakest 
boy had turftbled out behind. The woman in 
the distafice, who hftsf up her arms iu horror, 
is the mother of some of the tribe. Each coun- 
tenance of the foui boys in the cart has a dif- 


ferent expression of alarm. One is especially 
good. Tnc ulbhitt is T\oi bellowing like the 
others, but is lookigg careful, as if by clutching 
the cart he should oe able to stop the horse. 
A huoksher on horseback, with ganniers (page 9, 
vol. ii.), crossing a brook, whoso hat is about fo 
beifU^d off by the aj;riug of a kite, which a 
boy aaa two others bsEind him are tugging at— 
pl’obably just to effect that object— also a 
good tail-piece. Ttfb horsoman evidenily thinks 
it is the wind which attack^ his* hat, for every- 
thing denotes a windy day. One boy holds his 
hat on his head : another, whose liair is blown 
about, in his hand. There is no need to parti- 
cularise more of the vignettes iu which boys and 
girls play a part ; but the student who wishes 
to estimate Bewiqi|j:’s powera, will find in The 
Birds plenty of cheerful representations of little 
H^^roops of children sailing tiny ships on forest 
pools, or engaged in prauks of broad fun which 
have in them as math mischief as memment. 
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lislied Memoii* of Tlioipas Bewiok, embellished more delicate parts/’ ^Header, did you ever see 
by numerous wood engjravings from liis hand, a woodcut in its original block ? If not, you 
In the vignettes there is a singular absence of will be surprised and delighted, on a first view, 
Bewick’s be^t qualities-^precisioa and propor- to see what a beautiful object it is. 
tion. They seem to be,, and no doubt were. Altogether, the public may be glad of the 
essays of a youthful genius, struggling towards volume, and, as regards the literaiyr nart of it, 

S erlection through failure. Death — skeleton particularly pleased For it is an autooiograj>hy 
rawu in a sledge over snow by reindeer— -is a (who does not love an autobiography P) showinig 
good conception, but the reindeer are, propor- Bewick, the man^ iu a charming aspect. Bis 
tionally, much too small. In oue page, we find early life, his boyish scrapes, liis gradual growth 
a goose too large for its neck; and, in another, a of character, his first essays in drawing— 
donkey-ibal too small for the beehives behind all delightfully, because naturally, told. The 
it ; in a third, is a cat vsith a mouse under her reader has before jj^im the kind simple upright 
paw. Pussy looks like a stuffed pussy. nature of the man ; the love for field sports, 

Yet, all these things are interesting just as ^tempered by such tender hulnanity that, even 
Dr. Johnson’s epitaph on a duck is interesting, for the pift-poses of the pencil, to kill a bird 
They show genius* in the act of crystallising, was painful to him. BewicJk’s pedestrian tour 
At the end of thjs new volume are delipeatious to Cumberland, Carlisle, &c., proceeding to 
of British fishes, to which the above remarks do Edinmirgi), Glasgow, . and ^the Highlands of 
not apply. They are evidently the jh-oductions^ Scotland, is a pleasant piece of travel. In it 
of Bewick’s best time ; while looking at them, one sees the careful Northun^brian turn of mind 
pne cannot help wishing that iiic British fisiies geuialiscd, and assimilating with Scotch hos- 
]jhd grown into a book. What fellows arc the pitality as well as Scotch shrewdness. - A pre- 
bream, and the John Dory ! How admirably sentiment of coming sorrow, the death of 
has the artist caught tlie fleshy character of his father, mother, and sister, felt by Bewick 
the tench ! How evidently the samlet or brand- suddenly, while gaily sliding on the ice at 
ling is of the fish, fishy I Looking at him, one Ovingham, is very remarkable, 
almost smells fish. The chapter concernii^g As Be wick gets old, he becomes fond of moral 

the art of engraving in wood, is interesting not reflections, and not a little addicted to aged 
merely to those who practise it, but to every a<L prosing ; but still it is Bewick who writes, and 
mirer of the delightful art with which John the old-iaskioned picture of an old-fashioned 
Leccli’sk life-like urawinga have made us ail mind is. clmracteristic, and appropriate to the 
familiar. Bewick relates his difficulties in the close of that calm career. Few who have loved 
outset, and the tinio and thought it cost him the man in his works, can look at the last vig- 
** before anything like an approach towards t)er- nette in the Memoir, wliich is also the last that 
fection could be arrived at.” In this chapter, Bewiek ever cut in wood, without something of 
we have the secret of Bewick’s truth, nature, the tender regret with wliich one might regard 
and freshness. With but slender menus iu his the headstone of a departed friend, 
hands, he thought out all the rest for himself. The headstone, in tliis instance, is, as a note 
He says: “ It never entered my head that it was informs us, a view of Cherryburn (Bewick’s 
a branch of art that would stand pre-eminen^for birthplace), with Mickley Bank in the distance, 
utility ;”^nd again he tdls us : rfo vainuotions and a funeral procession descending the sloping 
of my arriving at any eminence ever passed pasture inwards tlys beat, waiting to convey it 
through my mind ; and the sole stimulus with across the Tyne to the last resting-place of the 
me was tiie pleasure I derived from imitating family at Ovingham. 

natural objects, and I had no other patterns to go * * 

Ay.” What a true picture of a i^al artist’s a 

work ! Then Bewick 1>2Ua us thar from looking TWO SONNETS ON A CHURCH, 

at woodcuts by Albert Durcr, ho learnt or«re- This is the fortune certain Church: 
discovered a mode of effecting what in the art is perversely frdin her eyes 

j^lcd “oross-bat^” which means crossin# toellSw of 

lines, Idee weft and woof. By impressions from ... ^ 

two blocks, he produced (the desideratum) clear amrirnnfa fn wlirkiYi rravA KrAiYie 


two bloeks,.he produced (the>siaeratum) clear brains, 

cross-hatolimg ; but hes dismissed this nipdc as g^aco to use them. But behold her g^s! 

'' not producing any additional beauty or colour, go wiU she* bo left laAard ii)%the lurch 


beyond the efiectproducedbyphimparalljllmes.’^ Of healthy progress ; stagnant though the place 
By employing other processes, whicll are minutely Of Heaven is action ; void of leaf and bloom, 
detailed, Bewick seems to have attained the de-« Thouglf these work over up in Nature's loom : 
sirable end of making wood-blocke so durable And, since she does not know an honest mua 
that nine hundred thousand impressions of a deli- When she has got. him, she, in her dry schools, 
cate one^a view of Newcastle— were printed but knaves and fiiola 

off, without perceptible diminution of effect. ^ 

And, evidence of tl«w, church dwelt, not the narrow fault! 

itlsimpOTOWetptotiagMrflthecutsuitftduc^ «ho ia not buat nor founded narrowly i 
mto the last ediopmof Birdb froii) tliose previ- in her first birthright is a grandeur free, 


ously published. Thid is due to tjie system A mighty strength to<bear the strong assault 
peouliar to Thomas Bewick, of lowering all the 1 Of growing knowledge; strength that need a 


not halt 





neat one-liorse fly, an^ a one-horse cart,” had 
established liis business, himself, and his family, 
ill a part of the extensive stables. Another 
part was lopped clean off from the Dolphin^s 
Head, and now comprised a chapel, a wheel- 
wright’s, and a Young Men’s Mutual Improve- 
ment and Discussion Society (in a loft): the 
whole forming a back lane. No audacious hand 
had plucked down the vane from the central 
cupom of the stables, but it had grown rusty 
and stuck at N — Nil : while the score or two of 
pigeons that remained true to their ancestral 
traditions and the n|ae^ had collected in a row 
on tlic roof-ridge or the only outlionse retained 
by tlic Dolphin, where all the inside pigeons 
tried to push the outside pigeon off. Inis I’ 
accepted as embleftiatical of tiie struggle for post 
and place in railji'ay times. 

Sauntering forth into the town, by way of the 
covered and pillared entrance to tlis Ddlphin’s 
Yard, once redolent of soup and slable-littei^, 
now redolent of musty disuse, I paced the 
Street. It was a hot day, and the little sun-blinds 
of tlie shops were all drawn down, and tht more 
enterprising tradesmen had caused their ’Pren- 
tices to trickle water on the pavement apper- 
taining to their frontage, it looked as if they 
had been shedding tears for the stage-coaches, 
and drying their ineffectual pocket-handker- 
chiefs. Sucli weakness would have been ex- 
cusable; for business was — as one dejected 
porkmtn who kept a shop which refused to 
reciprocate the compliment by keeping him, 
informed me — '‘bitter bad.” hk)st of the harness- ! 
makers and corn-dealers were gone the way of 
the coaches, but it was a pleasant recognition of 
the eternal procession of Children down that old 
original steep Incline, the Valley of the Shadow, 
that those tradesmen w-ere mostly succeeded by 
vendors of sweetmeats and cheap toys. The 
opposition house to tlie Dolphin, once fajpous 
as the ^ew White Hart, had long collapsed. 
In a (it of abject depression, it had casj; \^hite- 
wash on its windows, and boarded up its front 
door, and reduced itself to^a side entrance ; but 
even that had proved a world loo wide for the 
Literary Iiistituliou which had |jeen its last 
phase ; for the Iiistitutioahad edtiapsedtoo, and 
of the ambitious letters of its inscription og the 
White Hart’s front, all had fallen off but these : 

If Y INS • T • 

—suggestive, of Lamentably Insolvent. As to 
the neighbouring marliet-place, it seemed to have 
wholly relinquished marketing, to the dealer in 
crockery whosepotsand pansstraggled ^alf aerdss 
it, and to the Cheap* Jack who sat with folded 
arms on the shafts of his cart, superciliously 
gazing around: his velveteen waistcoat, evi- 
dently harbouring grave doubts whether it was 
worth kis while to stay a night in sudli a place. 

The church bells began to ring as I left this 
spot, but they by no means improved the case, 
for they said, in a petulant .way, andaspeaking 


save in respect of growing more sharp and 
vexed, but invariably went on, “ WHAT*s-bc- 
come-of-THB-coach-ES !”— always beginning the 
inquiry with an impolite abruptness. Perhaps 
from their elevation they saw the railway, and 
it aggravated them. 

Coming upon a coaehmaker’s worksliop, I 
began to look about me with a revived spirit, 
thinking that perchance 1 might behold there 
some remains of the old times of Ulie town’s 
greatness. There was only one man at work — 
a dry man, grizzled, and far advanced in years, 
but tall and upright, who, becoming aware of me 
looking on, straitened his back, pushed up bis 
spectacles against his brown paper cap, and 
appeared Jncliued to defy me. To whom 1 
paciflcally said : 

“ Good day, sir I” - 

“ What ?” said he. ^ 

“ Good day, sir.” 

He seeniea to consider about that, and not to 
agree with me. — “Was yoifa looking for any- 
thing P” he then asked, m a pointed manner. 

“ 1 was wondering whether there happened 
to be any fragment of an old stage-coach here.” 

“ Is that au ?” 

“That’s aU.” 

“ No, there ain’t.” 

It was now my turn to say “OIi.I” and I 
said it. Not another word did the dry and 
grizzled man say, but bent to his work again. 
In the cqachmaking days, the coach-painters 
had tried their brushes on a post beside him ; 
and quite a Calendar of departed glories was to 
be read upon it, in blue and yellow and red and 
green, some inches thick. Presently he looked 
up again. 

“ You seem to have a deal of time on your 
hands,” was his querulous remark. 

I admitted the fact. 

“ I think it’s a pity you ivas not brought up 
to something,” said he. 


I said 1 thought s^ too. 

Appearing to W mfonned with an idea, ho 
laid down his plane (for it was a plane he was 
at work wi^h), piAhed up his spectacles again, 
and came to J^lie door. 

“ Would a po-shay do for you ?” he asked. 

“I am not suw^tlflit I understand what you 
mean.” • • 

“WSpld a po-shay,” said«the coach-maker, 
standing close before me, and folding his arms 
manner of a cross-examining counsel — 
“woidd a po-shay meet the views you. have 
•expressed ? Yes,i)r no ?” 

“Yes.” • 

“ Then you keep straight along down there 
till see one. You*ll see one if you go fur 
enough.” 

* With that, he turned me by the shoulder in 
the direction 1 was to take, and went in and 
resumed his work against a background of 
leave? and gra^XBs. For, although lie was a 
soured man and a discontented, his workshop was> 
that agreeable mixture of town and country, 
street and gardes^ which is often to be seen in 
a small En^ish town. 






be-come-of-THE-coach-ES !” Nor arould they (I 
found on listening) ever vary Mir emphasis, 
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all the year round. 


[Conducted by 


I went the way he had turned me, and 1 came 
to the l^er-sliop with sign of The Eirst and 
Last, and was out of the town on the old 
London road. • I caine to the Turnpike, and I 
found it, in ita silent way, eloquent respecting 
tlie change tliat had fallen on the road. The 
Turnpike-house was all overgrown with ivy ; and 
tile Turnpike-keeper, luiable to get a living oat 
of the tolls, plied the trade of a cobbler. Not j 
only that, But his wife sold ginger-beer, and, in j 
the very window of espial through which the 
Toll-takers of old times used with awe to behold 
tlie grand London coaches coming on at a gallop, 
exhibited for sale little barbl!r’a-poles of sweet- 
stuff in a sticky lantern. 

The political economy of the master of the 
turnpike thus exprobsed itself. 

“ How ^oes turnpike business, master P” said 
1 to him, as li&sat in his little {^nch, repaifing a 
shoe. ^ 

“ It don’t go at all, piaster,” said he to me. 
“ It*s stopped.” • 

“ Thars bad,” said I. 

** Bad P” he repeated. And he pointed to one 
of his sunburnt ttusty children who was climb- 
ing the tumpike-gatc, and said, extending his 
I open right hand in remonstrance with Universal 
Nature. " Eive oii ’em !” 

" But how to improve Turnpike business ?” 
said I. 

” There’s a way, master,” said he,, with the 
air of one who had thought deep|y on the 
subject. 

“ I should like to know it.” 

“ Lay a toll on everything as comes tJiiough ; 
lay a toll on walkers. Lay another toll on cvery- 
tlung as don’t come through ; lay a toll on them 
as stops at home.” 

” Would tke last remedy be fair ?” 

Fair ? Them as stops at liomc, could come 
through if they liked ; couldn’t they ?” 

“ Say they could.” 

“ Toll ’em. If they doij’t come tfirouglj, it’s 
tMr look out. Anyways, — ^U>11 ’em I”* 

Finding, it was as impossible to argue with this 
financial genius as if he had keen Cluuicellor of 
tiic J^xchequer, and conseouently tlie right man 
in the right place, 1 passea on me&ly. 

^ My mind now began t<S mifgive me that the 
disappointed coachmaker had sent me on a wild- 
goose errand, andethat there was no poit-chaisc 
in. those paita. But coming within view of 
certain allotmeni-gwdens « by the roadsjd^X 
retrauted the suspicion, and confessed that 1 had 
done him^. injustice. For, tjiere I saw, surely,c 
the poorest superannitated posi-cliaise left on 
earth. * • 

It was a poSt-chaise taken off its axlctres and 
wheels, and plumped down on the clayey soil 
among a rag^ growth of vegetables. It was a ' 
nost-paisenot even set straight upon th&ground, 
oat tilted oveE,.as if it had fallen out of a balloon. 
It wae a.poat-diaiac that had keen a. lon^ time 
in thoon doeajed circumstances, and against 
which, .scarlet beans were trained. It was a 
post-ckusa patched and mended with old tea- 
traysj or with sdtaps of iron that looked like 


them, and boarded up as to the windows, but 
having a knockeb on tlie off-side door. 
Wiiether it was a post-chaise used as tool-liousc^ 
summer-house, or dwelling-house, I could not 
discover, for there was nobody at 'home at the 
post-chaisc when 1 knocked; but it was cer- 
tainly used for something, and locked up. In 
the wonder of this discovery, I walked round 
and round the post-chaise many times, and sat 
down by the post-ciiaisc, waiting for fuither 
elucidation. None came. At last, 1 made my 
way back to the old London road by the further 
end of the allotmeut-gacdcns, and consequently 
at a point beyond that from f^liich I had divergea. 
I had toi^scramble through a hedge aud down a 
steep bank, and I nearly came down atop of a 
little spare man who sat breaking stones by the 
roadside. 

He sihyed his hammer, and said, regarding 
me mysteriously through his dark goggles of 
t*ire : 

Are you aware, sir, that you’ve been tres- 
passing ?” ^ 

‘‘I turned out of the way,” said I, in explor 
nation, to look at that odd post-chaisc. Do 
you happen to know anything about it ?” 

" 1 know it was many a year upon the road,” 
said he. 

So I supposed. Do you know to whom it 
belongs ?” 

The stone-breaker bent his brows and goggles 
over his heap of stones, as if he were cpsider- 
ing whether he should answer the question or 
not. Then, raising his barred eyes to my fea^ 
tures as before, he said : 

“ To me.” 

Being quite unprepared for the reply, I 
received it witli a sufficiently awkward “ Indeed ! 

Dear me !” Presently T added, ‘'Do you ** 

I was going to say “five there,” but it seemed 
so absurd a question, that 1 substituted, “five 
near*licre ?” * ^ 

The ;t>toue-brcakcr, wlio had not broken a 
fragment since we began to converse, tlien did 
as follows. He raii^ed himself by poising his 
figure on his hammer, and took Ins coat, on 
which he h^d been seated, over his arm. He 
then backed to*^n easier part of the hank than 
that^liy which I had come down, keeping his 
dark goggles silently upon me all the time, and 
tl|cn shouldered his liammer, suddenly turned, 
ascended, and whs gone. His face \^as so 
small, and his goggles were so large, that ho left 
me wholly uninformed aqb to his countenance ; 
but. he l6ft me a profound impi'ession tliat the 
cutved l^s I had seen from behind as he 
vanished, were the legs oP an old postbov. It 
was not until then that 1 noticed he had been 
working by a grass-grown milestone, wliich 
looked like a tombstone erected over tlie grave 
of the Loffdon road. * 

My dinner-hour being close at hand, I had no 
leisure to pursue the goggles or the subject 

then, bubmude my way oamL tc the Dolphin’s 
fiedd. In the gateway I fpimd‘ J. Mellows^ 
looking at ncftlun^ and apparently experiencing 
that, it failed'tO) raise kb spirita. 
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“ I don’t care for the town*.” said J . Mel- 
lows^ when I complimented him on the sani- 
tary .advantages it may or may not possess ; 
wish I had never seen the town !” 

“ You donjt belong, to it, Mr. Mellow’s 

"Belong to ill” repeated Mellows. "If I 
didn’t belong to a better style of town than this, 
rd take and drown myself in a pail.” It then 
occurred to me that Mellow's, having so little to 
do, was habitually thrown back on iiis internal 
resources — by which I mean the Dolphin’s 
cellar. 

" What we want,” said Mellows, pulling off 
his hat, and making^as <if he emptied it of the 
last load of Disgust that had exuded from his 
brain, before he put it oil again for anotRer load ; 
" what we want, is a Branch. The Petition for 
tJie Branch Bill is tlic coffee-room. Would 
you put your naiiae to it? Every little helps.” 

1 found the document in question stretched 
out flat on the coffee-room table bj the aid of 
certain weights from the kitchen, and T gave it* 
t he additional weight of my uncommercial signa- 
ture. To the best of my oelief, I bound myself 
to the modest statement that universal trafEc, 
happiness, prosperity, and civilisation, together 


tlic Loudon Tavern, my lord !” We do admit 
a certain old fashion m details, and a rather 
halting gait in certain particulars ; but it is the 
old fashion of reverence, of majesty, of antiquity, 
which we shall ever cherish and tol^ate fondly. 
This, in short, is the system which is held to be 


with unbounded national triumpli in competition 
with the foreigner, would iniallibly flow from 
the Branch. ^ ^ 

Having achieved this constitutional feat, I 
asked Mr. Mellows if he could grace my dinner 
with a pint of good wine P Mr. Mellows thus 
replied y 

" If I couldn’t give you a pint of good wine, 
I’d — there! — Pd take and drawn myself in a 
pail. But I was deceived when I bought*tlLis 
business, and the stock was higgledy-piggledy, 
and I haven't yet tasted my way quite through 
it with a view to sorting it. Therefore, if 
you order one kind and get another, change 
till it comes right. For what,” said Mellows, 
unloading his hat as l^pfore, " what would ^you 
or any gentleman do, if you ordered oue kind of 
wine and was required to drink another ^ Why, 
you’d (and naturally and properly, having the 
feelings of a gentleman)* y«u’d take and £'Own 
yourself in a pail I” 


CONSOLIDATE THE STATUTES I. 

We are accustomed to dilate upon our Eng- 
lish law a little boastfully ; its* ms^ificcnce, its 
grandeur, its nobleness, its admirable adapta- 
bility of means to end, which end it reaones, 
in spite of a few overlying cobwebsit whose 
existence is magnanimously conceded, ^e bo^t 
how, of aB systems ill this world of systems, it 
does the fullest and complctest justice, thougli 
sometimes (again handsomely conceded) work- 
ing a little cumbroosly in the process; how 
it is open to the ^or man as well as to the 
rich man, with pernaps, if anything, a greater 
degree of openness for the poor man;, without, 
of course, taking any heed .of the rdtnark o 
Horne Tooke* tp ihe Chief ffi^tice, remind- 
ing him of that sjdendid platittidc, "So is] 


foreign countries have been furnished with 
certain miserable pretences— narrow me^re 
tyrannous laws, snaped exactly as might 
be expected from loreigneering principles, 
and expounded l^ officials dressed like the 
notaries who sign contracts in operas, and wear 
Caps of Maintenance. Thiffc clap-trap code 
Napoleon we smile at, as a sort of true French- 
man’s theatrical device — a* flashy ^ectation 
of simplicity, for all practical purposes wortii- 
less, Ihercly meant to ijppose on other countries. 
As for Italy, Germany, and Che general "ruck” 
of nations, they have only a system of police, 
varnished over into a sort ot*sham legislation. 

For so absolute a perfection, however, it is a 
little indistinct, and, in its geography, a good 
deal uncertain. The intelligent foreign jurist, 
imbued with some barbarous theories gathered in 
his own district, will be apt to associate brevity, 
simplicity, and a certain easy accessibility, with 
his poor notion of perfection. But graver 
difficulties will naturally arise as to how this 
Perfection is to be brought before him. Her 
dimension% are so tremendous, and, worse than 
all, so straggling and irregular, that no- toler- 
able view can be obtained of her proportions 
save under the conditions of a good series of 
years’ study. Perhaps the readiest course would 
be to take the intelligent foreigner into one of 
the huge law libraries, and bid him look round ; 
for that the Perfection hovers somewhere indis- 
tinctly in all that immensity. It must be taken 
all ill all without subtraction ; a portion would 
be imfaithfql, and give only an incomplete view. 
But let ^lis eyes jange from shelf to shelf ; let 
him admire in secret wonder those huge rows of 
folios, those regiments of the lino drawn up in 
regular order and discipline, and to be numbered 
by thousands^ and let us look on with a secret 
complacency while he k thus overpowered by 
the immensity au^^igbity of our Perfection of 
Human Wisefom, • 

Still *this majestic spectacle, of itself, will 
sqgfcely help the foreign jurist to a compre- 
liensleiL of the theolry or interior structure 
of our glorious system. Where is ht to* 
begin? - It is solely fair to poin^c^o any 
special work, Vhich is do moye than a brick 
of the universal Babel. We must offer him all, 
and Aot a fragment : he must have tlie whole 
library or none. Stay, a happy thought occurs. 
There are the works of a certain ripe lawyer, 
who wrote famous commentaries on tlie laws of 
England, in four octavo volumes. Here is the 
key to*ihe whole? Here is the essence in com-* 
pact form, or compressed legal cake, exactly the 
thing for the intelligent foreigner. We take 
them down rejoicieg, put them^ into Ids hands, 
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and leave him engrossed with the clear sijle 
and cold comprehensive, views of 

DLACKSTONE’s COMMENTABIES. 

Allowing the foreign student a reasonable 
time to consider the tneories of this excellent 
work, we return to hear what he has to say. 
The intellkent foreigner runs to meet us with 
delight, ana with his nnger on a curious passage : 
“ Mon Djeu ! Le drole ! Quel galimatias !** 
and other exclamations of a comic astonishment. 
He is infinitely delighted with a sort of legal 
pantomime, called “suffering a recovery,” an 
elaborate trick for disposir^g of an estate, in 
which seller and buyer take sham parts; the 
seller, calling in a party known as “ the commoi\ 
vouchee,” craving leave of the cotlrt to “im- 
parl” with him “ ifi private,” which is, as usual, 
“ allowed him.” And “ soon after the demandant 
or buyer rethrns to court, but the vouchee” 
(played always by the crier) “disappears, or 
makes default ; whereupon judgment is given for 
the demandant,” &c. Then the aggrieved seller, 
for whom the absent vouched, has indeed 

a remedy for his lands thus lost by the default of 
the crier, in the shape of a judgment to recover 
lands of equal value off the crier alluded to, &c. 

Eor many centuries, as our intelligent foreigner 
will find, this little drama was regularly set on the 
boards and played out when a particular sort of 
estate had to ebange hands. It is quite in tone 
with the spirit of the laws ; it is bound up with 
their essence. There are treatises, reports, 
cases: the theory is sacred, and ramifies oyer 
the country in every muniment room — in deeds, 
family settlements, and what not. Our be- 
wildered stranger is anxious to know about this 
sacred principle, and with serious embarrass- 
ment we have to inform him that the whole 
sacred mystery w^as by the stroke of a pen 
abolished one day in a year of our Lord within 
the memory of many a flourishing “Junior,” \ritli j 
all the sacred cases, reports, and decision wdiich 
hung by it. And, mors r(vnarkablc«'Still, its 
disappearance was unattended with the slightest 
inconvenience; people who wished to dispose 
of an estate merely setting down on paper that 
they wished so to dispose of it. ». Wc therefore 
send back our foreigner to his studies with this 
caution : to eliminate^ alb ^uch theories and 
statements as he may 'light on in reference to 
fines and recoveries. This will clear aiway from 
the shelves a great many ancient volumes--^/a 
cases and reports. How nluch, no unprofessional 
'person can form an idea of : it being one of the 
pillars^oMnglish conv^eyanckg, and has actually 
grown into a common-place oi conversation. 

Presently he confes to us again, bewildered 
by what the great Blackstoue calls “the mutual 
altercation^* between parties at law; that i%, 
the wonderful system of pleading, singular and 
intricate, "^us he finds the plaintiff begins with 
his Declaration or Count, voluminous ancLwordy, 
and spread over many skins of parchment, 
to which the defendant answers by a Plea, 
equally vdtiminous and wordy, and spread over 
many skins. Tj^en, if plaintiff has more to say. 


or thinks defence insufficient, he replies with a 
replication in many skins; and if defendant 
twtes the same view of plaintiff’s replication, he 
rejoins in a Rejoinder of many skins. If, 
again, the rejoinder is unsatisfactory, plaintiff 
has a fresh stroke in the shape of a surrejoinder^ 
which is met again by a rebutter ; and for this 
Roland Rebutter, defendant is of course entitled 
to an Oliver in the shape of a surrebutter. 

These little exercises, aU spread over a certain 
acreage of skins, are voluminous, bristling with 
points, rocks, shoals, dangers, niceties of all 
sorts, and requiring the most exquisite pilotage 
and legal seamanship oil tfee part of the pleader. 
The exquisite distinctions, fine drawings, hair- 
splittin*|s, dancings on the points of needles, 
fill volumes and series of volumes. Brains have 
gradually worn away by delrition in pleaders’ 
offices grand and splendid* suits have stood, 
or fallen, or been lamentably shipwrecked on 
“ points oV pleading years and years of pre- 
cious public time have been consumed in dis- 
cussing their exquisite subtleties. In short, if^t 
liad been put to Lord Mansfield, or to Mr. Charles 
Butler of Lincoln’s Inn, or to their spirits, 
by the intelligent foreigner, what they deemed 
tte weft and tissue of British law, wliicli could 
not be separated without destruction of- the 
Yfhole fabric, they would have answered rea- 
sonably — pleading ! It turns up in every corner. 
Regiment after regiment of reports deal with it. 
It IS the salt of the law. And yet we have the 
mortification of being obliged to tell th^ intelli- 
gent foreigner that of another morning in the 
year of our ItoVA eighteen hundred and fifty, 
anoUier stroke of a pen swept away the whole 
gigantic system— rejoinders, surrejoinders, sur- 
rebutters and all. Mr. Charles Butler of Lin- 
coln’s Inn, and all his excellent refinements ; 
tlie shelves of reports, the talkee talkee of finesse 
of judges — the learning, the hair-splitting, the 
dancing upon needles, « the breaking of flies 
upon wheels— tlie wliole embodying s« me tons 
of text books, precedents, and reports — all went 
overboard in a second. Somebody made the 
extraordinary discefvery that it was, on the 
whole, simpler that tne plaintiff should set 
down cleaiiy^on a smajl sheet what he com- 

S lained of, and that the defendant should set 
own as clearly, and on as small a sheet, tvhat 
he had to say in reply. Wonderful to relate, 
dhr legal system survived this dislocation, and 
within a few montlis was running smoothly 
before the wind. Again must the intelligent fo- 
reigner, be directed not tb burden his mind with 
tyis lumber ; again must he avoid certain shelves, 
and winnow out of reports and text books all 
allusions that bear on that defunct matter. 

* But the truth is, there is nothing that has 
been so changed, and shaped, and altered, as 
this wonderful imperishable law of ours. Por- 
tions of the structure that seemed dissent! al, 
and to touch which would bring the whole 
edifice down, have been removed with ^ little 
^eremoily as a vyhole house is ‘".underpinned,” 
and a shop-front taken ^oirt.i If there was 
anything t©it we took our stand upon, it was 
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the grand English system of "conveyancing” — 
that wonderrul science elaborated with pro- 
digious art, with all *its attendant incidents 
of urn, lease and release, estates for Life, 
for Years, and in Fee, and the tremendous 
science of Contingent remainders. What was 
that artful, yet mysterious, device known as 
a lease and release, " first invented by 
Serjeant Moore soon after the statute of 
Uses, and now” (in Sir W. Blackstone’s time) 
" the most common of any, and therefore not 
to be shaken, though very great lawyers” (par- 

^ ticularly Mr. Roy, Attorney-General to Charles 

* the First) "have formerly doubted its validity?” 
The point of that fjleasaut device lies in the 
making of two voluminous instrumeutsf by the 
first of which the purchaser pretends to become 

• merely a tenant to 4he seller for one year. This 

relationship being duly perfected by all for- 
malities, next day a new instrument *is pre- 
pared, releasing to the tenant the regular ii*ee- 
hold ; and this was done to satisfy the scruples' 
of the law, which deemed a person in possession 
only as fitted to receive the sacred boon of a 
feeoffment. There were, besides, thirteen*other 
modes of “ leasing” property from one party to 
another, all of the most artful and ingenious sort 
-—namely, by Bargain and Sale, Covenant to stand 
seised, statute of uses, &c. ; when suddenly, a few 
years back, it occurred to some straightforward 
minds that, instead of these elaborate tricks, 
perhaps the simple course would be for the 
seller tcwconvcy his land by a plain deed j and so, 
with another stroke of a pen, all the bargains and 
sales, and leases and releases, >yluch " Serjeant 
Moore” so craftily invented — that most* in- 
tricate machinery in the world — ^passed away 
quietly, and has never been missed. It took 
with it many more tons weight of practice 
books, precedents yards long, dissertations by 
" eminent” pleaders, and countless discourses of 
still more eminent judges, construing with mjicli 
nicety all knotty points! Would that it could 
have tal?en with it the hours of unprc^t;|ble 
drudgery, the weary days and nights of worn 
pleaders" and weary draughtsmen, sitting 
through the long night and fitting Serjeant 
Moore’s ingenious trick of lease anj release to 
the exigencies of the special cast^before them ! 
It is not too much to say, that the deeds cjpn- 
structed on these intricate " lines” of lease and 
release are to be counted by the hundred 
thousand. * ^ 

Gravely, and with a certain pride, we tell our 
intelligent fpreigner " are unwilling that the 
laws of England should be changed.”' How 
grandly rings out that sentence ! And in the same 
breath we invite his aitentioii to the department 
of Irish Chancery. What the process was for 
foreclosure of mortgage, and how it took about a 
lifetime on tho' averagei to sell an estate (some- 
times tlu’ce lifetimes, sometimes half a fifetime; 
so that, on the whole, a lifetime would be about 
a fair average), has been set out pretty fully in 
preceding numbers of this jwnal. ^ tkow, for^ 
long suits, sea]!bh|r.<s and burrowtiij^s in Masters’ ^ 

offices, and cumbrous deeds, was substituted one 

1 

single skin of parchment, which, curious to say, 
was found to answer equally well, is now matter 
of history. Still this'lias had the effect of 
further clearing the slielves for the researches 
of our intelligent foreigner. 

But the fact is, the whole spirit of the law is 
change. Nearly every portion of it has been 
medaied with, gutted, pulled down, widened, 
narrowed, or sdtered in certain respects. Ch^- 
eery? Only a few years ago the whole system 
was " regnlated” ana remodelled. Common law P 
Some twelve years a^, it was altogether 
" raz6ed,” as they say of ships, cut to the very 
water’s edge, and bunt again afresh. Gone, now, 
the precious "fornft of action,” tlie "counts in 
formedon,” the "declaration”* of quare impedit 
%nd quare clausum, and a host more. Gone, too, 
those useful persons of the family of !]^e (fami- 
liar John and Richard), who did such good 
servid in ejcctruents. ^ With what face could 
we explain to the inquisitive foreigner, tlie 
function of these auxiliaries, or the absurd 
childishness of that fiction loifjg permitted to dis- 
grace our law ? Would he be more inclined to ' 
pity, or to laugh, when he was told that every one 
biinging an ejectment had first to proceed, not 
against liis tenant, but a^nst an imaginary per- 
son of the name of Roe (Richard), and must pro- 
ceed, not in his own character, but by the agency 
of another imaginary person. Doe (John) ? 

" Subscribed to this declaration,” says Scijeant 
Stephen, " is a notice in the form of aletter from 
the fictitioi^s defendant to the tenant in posses- 
sion, apprising the latter of the nature and object 
of the proceeding, and advising him to appear in 
court the next term, to defend his possession. 
Accordingly, the next term, the tenant obtains 
a rule of court allowing him to be made de- 
fendant, instead of Richard Roe, upon certain 
terms,” &c. Tliese, says Seijeant Stephen, 
naively, "are fictions invented and upheld ^ 
the courts for the convenience of justice.” It 
was astonislyng the niceties involved in the use 
and proper manipulatipn of these sham charac- 
ters, wli^ might peril the whole case. Yet 
one day the whole disappeared together, the 
waters covered John Doe and Rimiord Roe; 
with these vaqjshed also Mi*. Thrustout. And, 
strange to say, the "convenience of justice” 
has never for one in^taht been imperilled. So 
with wills ; tlte whole procedure of which has 

1 been altojed and repaired, and an enormous bulk 
of labour and learning made useless. So with 

1 ClSS^G^j procedure, wholly remodelled, and not 
to be recognised by that splendid legal obstruc- 
tive, Lord Bldou, wjgre he to return ag^ii^to his 
woolsack. So with our prodedure^at trials, where 
plaintiff and defendant ma];* now be questioned 
upon«oath. So with bankruptcy; so with 
juries, whose wild vagaries have been wisely cut 
down and held in chock by various processes. 

In short, the whole has changed, and is 
changing; and now the cunning legal artificers, 
trowel fm hand, ore actually casting about for 
fresh mutation. The law-offices of the crown 
'are filled with schemes, and their pigeon-holes 
bursting with undeveloped projects. 
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HiiB IS ttcarely encouraging for our intelligent 
foreigner. But vc may, at least, take oiiv in- 
qviiing FrcncliHiaii up to the splendid array 
of ©ur “wnuTitten law,’* and introduce 

him to the tremendous army of 

THE EEPOIRTS. 

The progrew of the model Briton is directed 
in the wa^ he should go, by t^'o species of 
public gn^s : one, the jdaiii palpable aot of 
parliament*: the other, a sort of custom, or 
common law, which is transmitted through the 
heads of a series of grand mystery-men,” and 
Ims no tangible cxisteiide whatever. As they, 
Iwwever, are supposed to have the secret of this 
airy oode which isr transmitted from one to ibe^ 
other, tlierc are certain skilled scribes always 
present, prlio carefully note down and record 
whatever drops from tlio mouths of the great 
mystery-men.* As the ir^'idition is alway# sup- 
posed to be the sahie, when one of their sages 
18 about to expound the law, whatever one of 
bis predecessors has said on the subject is read, 
and pressed upon him, and so he decides. Those 
platoons of volumes, almost uncountable, contain 
more true and false reasoning, more law and no 
law, more gold of sense and rubbisih of nonsense, 
more knowledge of human nature, more grand 
prmoiples, more brilliant essays, than arc to be 
found in any series in the world. Yet the whole 
is an overpoweriRg mass of wild disorder and 
confusion : a jicrfcct jungle of repetitions, state- 
ments, re-stotements, denials, qualifiQsitions, and 
even txmversaitimv. Like the statutes, a huge 
portion has become nsoless by alteration or 
abolition of what it deals with. 

To set our intelligent foreigner at large in such 
a prairie, would be idle. Tlwre is neither begin- ' 
ning nor end, top, bottom, nor middle, it is 
incomplete aft this hour, and as far as ever from : 
compVkion, for it seems likely that every case, no | 
matter Itow stale in principle, or how familiar 
to all, is to have the honours of bejpg reported 
afresh. Tlio books, theraforj, groan with ver- 
biage-— wholesale, undiscriminating verDiage and 
repetition. 

The theory of reporting ^ this* It is de- , 
sirable that our impalpable comq|on law should I 
be, as nearly as possible) constant and uiicliaiige- 
able, and that each judg^ ^liUuld decide on the 
same principle as his prbdeoessor. ’Tliesc reports 
become the guides and evidence of ^hat htts 
been the law, and are, as such, veiy vali^Ie. 
Valuable, too, ns preserving the expositi^ro of 
eminent judges, "who have actually often by a 
single.lg^mentou a ncrplej^ng point " settled* 

. the state ot tUq law.*^ But it can be no profit 
to load the page with desultory conversations 
between bench and bar, with interruptions, 
questions, *• possible cases,” which are really no 
more than mei'e experimentB made by- the judgS 
for "testing’^ the question, and helping his mind 
to Hwivc at some conclusion. As " dicta” and 
^htiments ” thrown out” by Judges of efStinenee 
in the course of argument carry a oertaiu weight, 
i3iey are wrested violently from the con- 
text and imported into a. sinking case, and stop 


an enlarging kak. British judges are sadly 
overworked, and this appeal to autboiity, if a 
really fair precedent is presented to them, does 
indeed save the trouble and weariness of a de- > 
cision on personal responsibility. ^ There is no I 
question tliat the counsel who comes freighted 
with a ease “Pai” and ”A11 Fours” in point | 
with Ihe one before the court, has a tremendous > 
vantage-ground. The court is “ coerced” by the j ! 
•authority. (i 

Far more wisely do tlicy order this matter |L 
in France. The famous code, at its threshold, • 
forbids judges deciding cases purely on autho- Jl 
rity, but requires eacluto judged according 
to tlie spirit of tlie code, as'it'seems to suit tlie 
case itself. Judges arc assisted by i-eports 
of previous cases on the same point, but are 
not bound by them. The reoalt is, that French c 
suitors have never to listen^ to so distress- 
ing a declaration as sometimes comes from the 
I British bcncli. “ This seems a hard case, and. 

If I were called on to decide the question now, 
for the first time, I should not hesitate ; but I 
am bound by the authority ; I have no choice.* 
Sometimes judges arc found manly enough to 
break these fetters, as Lord Mansfield courage- 
ously did on sevei'al occasions, declaring that he 
could not accent the case quoted, as law, and 
t^at he deelinea to be bound by it. It is incal- 
culable tl>e influence a few of these bold in- 
stances have had upon tlic system, and from 
what anarchy they have rescued it. 

Counsel, too, who arc really secking«to dis- 
cover what the law is — no simple task under the 
most favourable circumstances — are bewildered 
by the lavishness of the information showered 
on them by tlicse repori/s. They oooint up cases 
with infinite difficulty, cases with deceitful lying 
titles, which seem to settle definitely their own 
especial case; and, after wading ihrcugh what 
amounts to a large treatise, find that it is a bare- 
facqd illasion, and has only an apparent reference 
to the point. More disliearteumg stipp it will 
be fpu^d to deal with a point that has been over 
and over again fought, debated, conquered, and 
decided. The old principle is at the bottom, 
but the reporter has been misled hy a claud of 
bewildering particulars. There is a famous 
statute of ChdVles the Second’s, known as the 
Sta^te of Frauds, which regulates all commer- 
cial transactions, and which decides that agree- 
H>ents above certain values must be in writing. 
This important condition has been argudd, con- 
tested, strained, weakened, strengthened, weak- 
ened again, in many thoiksands oi‘ cases. After 
over a fiundred years’ working — namely, in the 
ybar certain painstaking Mr. Ilarrison 

collected all the cases iutb a Di^st, and boiled 
down and extracted from a multitude of deci- 
sions what was really the meaning of the act. 

By that time the unfortunate statute had surely 
been twfkted and elon^ted, and stretched in 
every direction, and had been tried and fitted to 
almost every conceivable case. StiU, for eighty 
jears-r-tiiat is, mee the Digest— tlie old diffi- 
culties and old bases have beqn put forward in 
thousands, tlisguiscd, of* course, more or less 
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be denounces leaving on the statute-book 
acts 'which are at variance with the spirit of the 
times in which we live,” and adds, forcibly, that 
*‘we ought not to have the living in the arms 
of the dead.” 

These disorders, in fact, arise from the clumsy 
unsatisfactory way in which the process of manu- 
facturing statutes is conducted.^ Drawing” an 
act requires peculiar mental powers, and the 
nicest and most delicate logical faculty, the most 
careful study and research, and the labour of 
weeks ; above all, a real practical experience as 
to the working of other acts ; for nothing is so 
fallacious as speculation in reference to the use 
of clauses, which may be theoi^tically excellent, 
but in practice get hopelessly jammed, and refuse 
to move. This perilous function is often put 
into tlie hands of pang barristership — barely 
beyond the’legal grub state— as a little piece of 
training, well meant, but fatal to the national 
interests. * But a Jet more damaging result 
ensues from the wholesale fashion in wliich an 
act is dealt with by^ the six hundred and odd 
legislators who are entitled to furnish straw 
and bricks for the statutary Temple of Babel. 
Any one wlio watches a bill through the House, 
anu sees how clause after clause is debated, 
broken up, repaired, altered, and generally tin- 
kered, and sent out damaged in sense and 
English, will not be surprised to learn how many 
bills after this process become utterly unintel- 
ligible and confused, and are withdrawn as 
worthless. The instance of, say a Tenant Right 
Bill, or a Fishery Bill, where innumerable hos- 
tile interests have to be met and battled with, 
where, after a battle of some hours, a sop is 
grudgingly thrown to Hostile Interest No. 1, 
who would otherwise shipwreck the measure, 
and a compromise made with Hostile Interest 
No. 2, who has artfully disguised his clause, 
will eventually end in a series of set-offs and 
compensations, which make the measure utterly 
feeble, and of no possible influence whatever. 

More comical results cpsue in a really good 
act, from hurry, and the cQ*lfusion of many 
law-makers. Such are exactly analogous to 
that famous local prison act, one, clause of 
which decreed that the new jail was to be con- 
structed out of the materials of the old, while 
another clause declared Uia.t *the felons should 
be detained in the old jail until the new one 
was completed ! '* 

The remedy for all these evils must be 
large, as the evil is large. -First, there 
a t.norongh winnowing, sifting, and puriGcation 
of our jiOy tliQusand statutes. All the mere< 
slioddy'aud cinders Oi repealed, obsolete, and 
expired statutes must* be gathered and "shot” 
into the most convenient dustbin. This is mere 
hodmen’s. work. Then skilled hands may be 
brought in, and the business of consolidaiioH^ ' 
which is practically codification, may be set 
about. All acts made at different periods, 
and dealing arbitrarily with? one subject, 
snould be.;brpught together, pruned, made con- 
sistent and harmonious, and fashioned into 
acts. The experiment , has been already | 


made in detached instances with wonderful 
results. Early in George the Third’s reign an 
attempt of this sort was made with the high- 
way acts. A gentleman, by lyay of experi- 
ment, very recently mouldea all the poor-law 
acts, with their maze of enactments, repeals, and 
re-enactments, into a single act of only one hun- 
dred and sixty clauses. And as a more impoHaut 
instance, the criminal law of England and Ire- 
land was only yesterday, with very little labour, 
thus consolidated into a conveuieut shape. A 
mass tlmt straggled over innumerable monster 
folios, that floundered through centuries, that 
spread and spent itself iar and near, shrunk 
into logical shape and a perfect ” handy book” 
— ^and a itery small handy book, too. There is no 
i^eason why this should not be done wholesale. 
Why is this wholesome audi obvious scheme 
delayed ? There is a curious little history at- 
tached to^'a certain fresh attempt made in this 
directioir soiree ten years ago : n*esli, it may be 
suld, because, indeed, it is but one of a series. 
With the accustomed parliameniaiy flourish, a 
commission was ushered in : there was an enor-' 
mous flax of talk, a great deal of piint, a good 
deal more of “ minutes,” a chief commissioner 
appointed, and a number of good young eager 
equity draught-horses engaged ; there w^ere 
meetings and more ’’minutes,” and public 
moheys voted with annual steadiness. The 
work was by courtesy supposed to be going on 
bravely. It now turns out that nothing has 
been done. All the skilled legal labour, that 
could be got was appointed to supervise the busi- 
ness ; but as this pousisted of ” eminent” over- 
worked barristers, and “eminent” overworked 
law-officers and judges, it may be conceived that 
the supervision w^as of the most slender and in- 
termittent description. A strange arrangement 
had been concluded with the equity draught- 
iiorscs engaged, who were given to understand 
that their occupation might be terminated at a 
mom&it’s warning ; but, oy way of compensa- 
tion, they were only expected to devote to this 
pleasant bit of legal trifling such moments as 
they might feel inclined to spare from more im- 
portant professional labours. Presently, the 
\forking hands fell out among themselves as to 
the principle OIL' which tin; work was to be con- 
ducted, and wrote smart pamphlets against each 
other. The only element that seemed to enjoy 
a healthy vitality was the chief commissioner, 
who, at a fixed salary, rose calmly above till in- 
cidents of discord or inefficiency. Finally, the 
whole thing died out tranquilly (save the chief 
commissioner) by that pleasant iaactiou common 
to<ather commissions, leaving behind it the un- 
pleasant uhdefiued flavour of a brackish jobbery. 

The Lord Chancellor has now come forward 
with one of those brilliant, complete, and finished 
schemes, which are to law, Mr. Gladstone’s 
periods aic to finance. He proposes pealing 
with the reports as well as the statutes, aud 
turning his labouring men — his architects, 
masons, aarvers, and decoratorar-into the old 
dilapidated legal Seven Dials. 

xlie whole of consolidaiidn has been made 
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too much of alegal Bogie. Every time it has been 
tried it has been found to succeed. ‘ It has been 
done in the various states of America ; in India, 
where, perhaps, it is not much known that the 
late Lord Macaulay laboured at the task ; in 
h'rance, and*in other countries. In these places 
the citizen can place the laws of his country 
among his books, and read them with profit 
and instruction, as he would history or memoirs ; 
for, strange to say, legal refinements and dis- 
tinctions can be expressed in tolerably intel- 
ligible language without danger to the state. 
The princi^e was happily recognised in the new 
law of pleading, intro(}uced here in 1850, and 
whicii set out with the novel declaration that the 
defance is ‘*to be stated in ordinary knguage, 
without repetition, and as concisely as is con-^ 
sistent witli cleavness.” Nay, in the Indian 
code, short definitions are given — popular 
glosses and coi&ments«-^to help the unprofes- 1 
sional mind. • • 

But, after getting our old houses into order, 
and decent repair, the next stage is to see after 
^hat pattern wc shall build our new houses. 
When the wooden town of Hamburg was burnt 
to the ground, it was wisely provided that 
all new tenements should be constructed of 
uninflammable material. Wc, too, must build 
no more wooden houses. But if the old legis- 
lative tinkenng of laws by six hundred and ddd 
parliamentary tinkers—and these, too, tinkers 
not even skilled in tinkering — be tolerated, 
the old nuisances will grow up around us again; 
the old process will make the old acts over 
again. The remedy has been frequently in- 
sisted on, specially by Mr. Napier, who •used 
to move annually for the appointment of a 
minister of justice. Here is the true remedy. 
A controlling official power, whether it take 
the shape of a minister or ministry, an office, a 
committee, a board, or even the awful machinery 
of a Department — a somebody or something, 
that when a measure Is about to be iutroduced 
would ?ee that it is legally " ship-shape,^*' incon- 
sistent with nothing that has gone befd(e; a 
somebody or something to^ watch over it, super- 
vise the parliamentary “ tinkering," and report 
of its fitness in spirit and form to be added 98 
the existing laws. • • * 


THE MURDER OF FUALDES. ^ 

’* At daybreak, on the 20th March, 1817, a 
woman, following a ipatli on the banks of the 
river Aveyron (department of La GiroiMe), very 
near 'R/odez, saw, revolving in the etidy caused 
by a mill, some dark Object, which a closer inspec- 
tion proved to be the body of a man. Having got 
assistance from the mill, the body was dragged out, 
and was at on^ recog^sed as that of M. Fualdb, 
a retired magistrate. Information immedi- 
ately given, and the authorities of Rodez, accom- 
panied by two medical men, proceeded to make an 
examinationpfbhe body. Onremovingfhe cr^vs^ 
the throat was found to bd feaHully cut, and fur- 
ther examination showed that str^gulation had 


not preceded the infliction of the wound ; no other 
wounds were found on the body. The absence 
of all signs of a struggle, and the nature of the 
wound inflicted; pointed to more than one mur- 
derer. Who could the assassins be? Although 
M. Fuald^s had filled the office of public accuser, 
no incidents in his judicial career were known that 
could have given rise to an act of vengeance so 
deadly. Moreover, he had retired into private 
life since the Restoration. It was therefore ta 
the circumstances of his private life* that atten- 
tion was directed. It was found that on the 
previous evening, March 19th, at eight o’clock, he 
had left home, alleging an appointment, and, 
taking with him a parcel believed to contain 
bills for a considerable amofint, representing in 
part the ^ue of some land he had lately sold. 
Judging from what he hiihself had stated in 
the course of the day, the object of his appoint- 
ment was suppdbcd tobethq negotiation of these 
bills. All this pointed to a planned robbery. 
Other facts threw light o^ the locality of the 
crime. A wal^g-stick, identified as the property 
of Fualdes, had been picked up on the evening of 
the I9th at the comer of the Rue des Hebdoma- 
diers. A handkerchief, twisted as if it had been 
I used as a gag, had also been found in tJie same 
street. Severd persons had been observed on the 
look-out in and about this street ; two players 
on the hurdy-gurdy had been noticed playing 
persistently from eight to nine o’clock ; w^histles, 
cries, sigjials, had been heard. The noise of a 
struggle and stifled groans were also spoken to. 

The Rue des Hebdomadiers once indicated, 
suspicion immediately fell upon the Baiicals, the 
principal lodgers in a house having the worst 
reputation. An examination showed blood-stains 
on several objects, and traces of recent washing 
in the rooms on the ground floor occupied by 
these people. The family consisted of father, 
mother, Marianne, a girl of eighteen, and three 
young children. The parents, their eldest 
daughtar, and Cejardi living on the second floor 
with Anne Bencift, were arrested. Although 
there was every jeason to believe that all these 
persons htfd been concerned in the murder, yet 
it was evident that they could not have originated 
it. In whose injpreei* could the murder have 
been done ? . Rumour i)ointed to Bastide-Gram-. 
mout, a merchant of Rodez, sqjd a distant relation 
and godfson of the murdered man. This Bastide 
tlss man of verj; unusual height. Several 
witnesses deposed to meeting, on the night of 
>the lOth, a group of men carrying, on a sort of 
stretcher, some ifeayy object. •. Some^ersons, 
who had shown curiositji abolit the object of 
this^processiou, had been knocked down by a 
giant marching at its head. Bastide was known, 
by liis previous admissions, to have been in 
debt to Fualdes to the extent of about ten 
thousmid francs, and he had been heardi ou 
the ftth, speakihg toFualdb of a rendezvous for 
the evening, promising, in words which had now 
a terrible meanii^, to settle his account. The 
discovery of a visit paid by Bastide to the house 


of EfiaUi^s early ou tJie maruiiig of tlie 20tb^ I 
4 iixm 9 wbioli ho had ransacked the drawers of 
magistrate, decided ^ his arrest. Jaosioi]^ 
aBother relative, a banker, knows to be mixed 
np with Jb\ialdibs in buskieas matters, his wife, 
and JkObdame Qaliier, a sister of Ba^ide, were 
also captured. Metmwhilo, a porter, named Bous* 
qnier, had let iidl, while drinking in a public- 
house, that on xu(g^t of the 10th he had 
been employed to oariy a bale which he had b^n 
told eoataiiied eontraband tobaceo. On being 
questioned by the police, he pointed out one Baoh 
as his employer. Both were taken into custody. 
Another arrest was made on March the 28th. Mis- 
sonnier, a cutler, habitually s&lowed a beggar to 
adeep in a stable, iir the Eue des Hebdomadiers, 
belonging to him. This man stated that on the 
19th he went to bed earlier than his wont, that 
about eight o’clock he heard a noise as of men 
dragging a bo^, and that. the door of the ^able 
was leaned against,' as if it had been expected 
to find it open. This seemed to implicate Mis- 
sonnier, a half idiot, whose stable was to bave 
been probably borrowed for the deed. Every effort 
was made to extract a confession from Bousquicr, 
the porter, who seemed to be tlie least guilty. 
He at last stated that, liired by Bach to carry a 
bale of tobacco, he had been taken to the bouse 
of tlie-Baneals ; that he had found there Bancal 
and his wife. Colard, Missonnier, a woman un- 
known to him, and two ** gentlemen.” He was i 
sliown a large package done up in a blanket, and 
with two large wooden bars to carry fc by. He 
was then told that it contained a dead body, and 
was threatened with death if ho breathed a word. 
They left tlie bouse; the tall gentleman, armed 
with a gun, going in front of four bearers. 
Colard, Bancal, Bach, and himself; the other, 
sdso armed, bringing up the rear with Missou- 
uicr. He then described the way they took, his 
account agreeing with that of tlie various wit- 
nesses. An’ived at the bank of the river, the 
body was thrown in ; and, ^ter frcsh^injunctlons 
to secresy accompanied by tfetreats, the^ gentle- 
men left them. He identified Basiidc, Anne 
Benoit, Bach, Colard, and th6 Baucels. About 
the other of the two "gentlemei^” he was un- 
certain. 

So hw all seemed clehr i *but were all the 
accomplices jen custodyiP The police in vain 
sought the organ-grinders, who must li Ae been 
cognisant of the crime. It was found that 
poUcc had that night been thken off duty, aud M. 
Coustans, the commissaire, was dismissed ; no 
furtheiL^itciiis wore tajken a^inst him ‘at thalf^ 
time. Meanwhile, examinations were constantly 
going on. One of the little Bancals declared 
that, through a hole in the bod-curtains, she saw 
a gentleman laid on the table and murdered^ 
Tlie authorities had, besides, the confession of 
BancaL Attacked by a prison fever, and finding 
himself at the point of death, Jie made s^tate- 
ment sparing himself, but ‘agreeing in the main 
with other mdicatio^. Having in some sort the 
character "of a religious act, his confession was 


not brought forward on the trial. It was in 
substance as follows: 

Coming home from work about six half- 
past on the 19th of March, 1 beard Missonnier and 
Baoh talking together. Said Missonnier, ' That’s 
bis custom; he doesn’t come in before'nine o’clock, 
mad then he goes straig^it to bed.’ I asked d 
whom they were speaiung? *Of his beggar,.’ 

said Bach ; ‘ and as we want bis stable ’ ‘ lu 

an hour, if that’ll suit you,’ said Misaemmer. I 
noticed one or two organ-grinders in our street, 
and colled my wife’s attention to their incessant 
playing. About a quarter-past eight, Colard came 
in in a great hurry, and said, ‘ Why arc the chil- 
dren not in bed ?* PresenAy Bach came in and 
told us tb send them to bed, and then went out 
‘again. My wife then sent the children to bed. 
Almost immediately afterwarels we heard a great 
noise, seemingly at a distance, ;md Colard went 
out, returaing again in two or three minutes. 
Jn the mtciSral, some one knocked at the door, 
and a lady in a shawl and a black veil entered. 
My wife asked her to sit down. All this wliilp 
the noise continued; whistles were heard every 
now and then, and the organs went on as before. 
The noise approached, and presently there came 
a violent knocking at our door. The lady, 
frightened, got up, and my wife shut her into a 
cLset. I opened the street door, Cdard holding 
the candle. We found several men, who were 
dragging and forcing another, in whom to my 
surprise I recognised M. Eualdcs. Behind him 
was Bastide. They shut the door. ^In the 
name of God, what do you want with me ?’ cried 
Euakies. ‘What* do I want?’ returned some 
one, whom I knew to be Jausion^ ‘I want your 
name on these papers.’ Eualdes said, ' This is 
infamous violence.’ Bastide asked for an ink- 
stand, and Eualdes wrote on papers presented to 
him by Jausiou. At this time I noticed Bach, 
Missonnier, Anne Benoit, and Colard. Colard 
whiskered to Bastide, ana showed him, a knife. 
Bast^’de^ almost laughing, said, ‘6oo£’ This 
was the first I had seen that led me to think 
they would kill him., When Euald^s had done 
writing, he said, ‘ Is that all ?’ and looked roujid 
liim. ‘ Afte^ what I’ve done,’ said Jausion, ‘ I 
know you; yoif won’t spdre me.’ ‘And yet you 
knov' that 1 have spared you,* replied Eualdes. 
‘ And you repent of it ?’ cried Jausion. ‘ Why, 
yfti see he does* said Bastide. ‘That’s like 
them all,’ said Colm*d ; ‘ because they’re rich they 
think they can do anything.’ After this there 
was a sidence. At last Bostide said, ‘ Come, let’s 

a sh !’ ^ ‘ Give me my hat,’ said Eualcfes. * Your 
!* said Jausion, and hq^. began to jostle him. 
Eualdes cried out, ‘Do you want to kill meP 
Af), Bastide ! Ah, Jausion !’ They pushed him 
down. ‘ Come,’ said Bastide, ‘ we must finish 
him.’ Cejard rushed foiVard with the knife, 
when Anne Benoit said, ‘ Baptiste, what'ave you 
doing?’ Ho thrust her away, and brandished 
the knife over her. They took Eualdbs by the 
kead aha feet, and la\d him on tn^^able. I held 
his feet. I trembled ; but my told me that 
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Fualdcs was in the wrong;, and that our fortune 
would be made. Then Colard raised tho knife. 
1 turned away my Head. Fualdbs cried out 
once or twice, mid I heard him say, ‘Let me 
make my peace wdth God.* There was a tub 
placed to catch the blood, and, as our pig had 
had no wash, we gave it the blood. By the light 
of the lamp that my wife held, I saw the curtains 
of the bed move, and said so. Bencdt ran and 
found our little Magdelcine asleep. Bastide 
ofCercd us four or five hundred francs to allow 
her to be killed. My wife made mo signs to 
consent, but I refused. We had now to dispose 
of Fualdcs’s body. |^We tied it up in a sheet and 
blanket. Bach said he had a porter ready. 
Bostidc wished to put the package iu the closet^ 
(in which, unknown to him, the lady was), in 
order that the poitcr might not see what it was. 
On openmg the* door, he cried out in, an awful 
voice, ‘Wilt’s tills?- We’re all discovered. 
Don’t let’s neglect oui* safety.’ Tffc lady criqjl 
out, ‘I’ve seen nothing; I know nothing.* 
J That shows,* said Bastide, ‘ that she*s seen and 
Iniows everything.* Bastide and Colar^ were 
for killing her : but Jausion declared tiiat if any 
one touched her he would Lave to answer it to 
him. They gave way. Bach was for her taking 
an oath. ‘Bah!’ said Bastide. ‘What’s an 
oath ? W ords. W e must frighten her, and swfar 
to her that if she ever lets it be supposed that 
she came liere to-day, she is a dead woman. Do 
you li^r P* turning round, and in a terrible voice, 

‘ If you speak, you die, either by knife, poison, 
water, or fire. You die!* hj repeated, in so 
drendful a voice that wo were all frightened. 
Jausioii then led her out. Bach also went out, 
both rcluruiijg shortly, Bach bringing his porter. 
The package was still on the table. ‘Is that 
your bale P* said tlm porter. *I can’t manage it 
by myself.* ‘ W e’ll help you,* said Bach, ‘ but it’s 
not tobacco.’ ‘ No !’ ^aid Bastide, in a big pice, 

‘ it’s ucj tobacco ; it’s a dead body,’ The porter 
shuddered. ‘You tremble ! Be at case. ,Agd let 
me tell all, that tho first who takes it into his 
head to speak of what has biassed, is passing, or 
is going to pass, will speak his own doom. Silence^ 
or death !’ Colard promised for all ^ we repeated 
tlie oath after him. Bastide anti J^ausion made 
us repeat it after we had ilirown the bodjiinto 
tho riveri* Bancal’s confession concluded witli an 
accoiyit of the transport of ihejiody, in substaifte 
the same as tliat of Bousquier. He died the 
day after making it. 

It got to be known*in the town that jome un- 
known female had, probably unintentionally, 
ncssed the murder. J/V ho was it ? Rumour was 
busy with several names iu a manner not at 
all pleasant to the owners. But, ou the 2ifih 
of July, M.Oldmandot, an officer, let fell expres- 
sions which showed that he knew vAo it was. 
The fnends of a, lady, whose name had been 
mentioned, at once called on him to slate all 
that* ho knew,^and the matter comii^ to the 
cars of the ifrefcct, Cldmandot declared' that 
Madamo Manz(ftL*had herself tGiid«him that she 


was in the ho'use of the Bancals on the 19th. 
Tills Madame Manzon, separated from her husr 
band, was living with ITer on^ child. The 
daughter of M. !^jalran,arespected magistrate, 
her conduct had forfeited her her position in the 
best society at Rodez, to which, however, she 
still held on loosely. At the request of her 
father, she was privately questioned by the pre- 
fect. It would be impossible, in anylhiug like a 
reasonable space, to give an account of the 
strange conduct of this woman. The prayers 
aud thrifts of her father, the entreaties of the 
prefect, ^nfrontations with Clemandot, aud a 
visit to the scene of Uie crime, at last produced 
an avowal that, bftng on the evening of the 19th 
in the Rue des Hebdomadiers, she was alarmed 
by a noisci and entered the first door she saw — 
that of the Baucals--aud fiat from the closet 
into which she was thrust on tho entry of the 
men* dragging Fualdss, she had* witnessed the 
murder; that she was sworn to sccresy under 
threats of death ; aud tlmt, after wandering 
about all night, she returned home in the morn- 
ing so frightened, that for many nights she was 
obliged to have a little girl to sleep in her room. 
She added, that she was at the time dressed in 
man’s clothes. Scarcely, however, had she made 
this declaration, than she retracted it, and on 
inquiry it appeared that the friends of Bastide 
had had an interview with her. Day after 
day she varied her account, and finished by 
asserting that the whole story was a pure inveu- 
tion of Cffimandot’s. Thus matters went on : the 
interest of the public being constantly kept at a 
high pitch by the vagaries of Madame Manzon, 
who came to be known as Madame Mensonge : 
and by an attempted escape of the principal 
prisoners. 

At length, on the 18th of August, the trial 
oamc on before the Court of Assizes at Rodez. 
The prisoners were Bastide, Jausion, liis wife, 
the woman Bnncal and her daughter Marianne, 
Anne Benoit, Colai*^, Bach, Missonnier, Bous- 
quicr, rran^ise {raltwr, and one other person, 
the charge against whom was afterwards with- 
drawn. N(\fcwcrttian three hundred and twenty 
witnesses w^re ^ summoned. Tho prisoners 
adopted what is called •“the system of deiicga- 
f ion,” which merdlitnfcans that, they deny their 
guilt. Bastidb called several witnesses to establish 
an alibi^but he appeared to 4)6 the only one for 
a regular defence was attempted. The 
interest attaching to The confession of Bousquier 
was wholly lost sight of, when, ou the fifth day of 
*ihc trial; Madame Manzon was caUpdr Fkpecta- 
tion was not disappointco. ILuravowals, thca- 
trici^ gestures, entreaties 6f the court, failings. 
At oue time a file of soldiers was placed for her 
•protection between herself and the prisoners. 
The judge, to reassure her, also ordered a sentry 
to stand guard at the door of her house. But 
ail m vain. S]|e declared that some woman 
had been present and witnessed the murder, but 
that she herself never set foot in the house till 
taken there by the magistrates. Yet she’eonfirmed 
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beforehand all that certain witnesses were ex- 
pected to depose, these witnesses being persons 
to whom she had told her original story. Com- 
missioners appointed to examine into the state 
of Eualdcs^s affairs, proved that his estate was in 
debt to the extent of about forty-three thousand 
francs. In addition to this sum, bills to the extent 
of ninety thousand francs had been protested. It 
was, however, shown, and Jausion himself had 
admitted, ^;hat, by the salct of bis land Fuald^s 
should, at the very least, have been in a position 
to clear all his engagements. Wha^* *was the 
origin of all these obligations ? M. Se Sdguretj 
the buyer of the land, on beiijg requested to give 
his opinion as to the motive of the crime, sup- 
posed that Euald^s had signed bills ^for Jausioii 
on receiving in exchange a letter of guarantee ; 
and that Fualdcs, probably wishing to arrange all 
his affairs befpre leaving Rodez after the (ale of 
his land, no courye waS‘ open to Jausion but 
the withdrawal of tlie bills, which he found im- 
possible, or the suppression of the letter of gua- 
rantee. To get the key of the drawers where 
this letter and the books of Fualdes were kept, 
was therefore of the greatest consequence, and 
the disappearance of these documents was quite 
explained by the visit on the morning of the 20th. 
Ry the destruction of the books, all trace of the 
debt of Bastide had also disappeared. 

On the 3rd of September, the examination of 
witnesses was concluded ; and* on the 12tli (the 
trial having begun on the 18th of August) the 
jury gave their verdict on upwards of fifty 
questions submitted to them. 

The woman Bancal, Bastide, Jausion, Bach, 
and Colard, were condemned to deaths Missomner 
and Benoit to perpetual imprisonment with hard ! 
labour; Bousquier to one year’s imprisonment 
and a fine. The others were released. 

On appeal, it was found that a part of the 
foim of oath had been omitted in the case of 
some of the witnesses. Tlic proceedings were 
therefore quaslied, and a new Hal was Ofppointed 
to take place at Alby. Macfcme Manzon, com- 
mitted to prison for false ^evidence, consoled 
herself by writing her memoirs. Fn answer to 
her, Ciemandot published Ins version of the 
affair ; and, from all sides, there was a perfect 
shower of meihoirs, a^jwe^s, letters, and con- 
fidences. The ijnsoners, too, did wl?at they 
could to sustain the interest of the drama by 
again attempting to escapf. 

The new trial began on the 25th of Starch, 
1818!^ . The witnesses had now increased i^f, 
number to'^i A3 hundred and? forty. 

Bach had resdlved<to confess, and, in addition 
to what the others had said, ho accused Bessihre- 
Vcynac, Rend, Yence, and Louis Bastide, of 
having been present at the murder. Madame 
Manzon was at last, after infinite trouble, and only 
in a second examination, got to confirm the other 
declarations by returning to her first aCbount. 


The woman Bancal also made a statement tend- 
ing to exclude herself frpm all actual participa- I 
tion in the crime. The statement of the little 
girl, Magdeleine Bancal, received greater develop- 
ment. The law not allowing a qjiild to give 
evidence against its parents, the deposition of 
persons to whom this girl had spoken were rc- 
j ceived. She had said that after being sent to bed 
on the second fioor, she heard a great noise ; and 
that, being curious to know the cause, she slipped 
down stairs, and got into the bed without being 
seen. She declared that it was Jausion who gave 
the first blow, and that Bastide completed the ' 
horrible w'ork: Colard ffnd tber father holding the 
feet, an(} Anne Benoit the tub : her mother stir- 
ring the blood with her hand as it fell. She con- 
firmed that part of her fathc^r’s confession about 
the offer for her life, and added, tliat she was sent 
by her mother on the following morning to her 
father .wort-ing in the fields, w ith a message that 
«hc was to do he knew what. She found him 
employed in digging a hole, which she thought 
was meant to bury her in. She gave the messagr , 
but her father kissed her with tears in his 
eyes, and bade her be a good girl and go back 
liomc. The hole was afterwards made use of, to 
bury the pig, which had died from drinking the 
blood. On the 4th of Ma}^, the final verdict was 
fbund. The woman Bancal, Bastide, Jausion, 
Colard, and Bach, were condemned to death ; 
Anne Benoit to hard labour for life ; Missonuicr 
to a year’s imprisonment. Bastide, Jausion, and 
Colard, only were executed ; the senience of death 
was commuted ir the other cases. 

Ar mystery still hangs over the case. "With 
regard to the motive of the crime, the evidence 
is by no means cleai’, altliongh the conjectures 
of M. de S6guret had great probability to 
suppoi-t them. With regard to the actors, wc 
find Madame Manzon declaring that all the 
guilfy were not arrestqd, and Bach directly 
naming four other persons. Yence, Coustans 
the f police officer, and Bessicrc-Veynac, wore 
subsequently tried, but each succeeded in esta- 
blishing an alibi to Uie satisfaction of the jury. 
Two organ-grinders, who confessed to liaving 
been at Rodes^ on the ipth of March, were ex- 
amined by the police and released. Where, then, ‘ 
weit/ the two who must have had a knowledge 
of the crime, if, indeed, they ^vere not accom- 
jfiices ? •. n 

In 1841, the foundations of a new^ house were 
being dug in a garden in Rodez. The excava- 
tions lyought to light, 1;wo human skeletons, 
i together with the keys of hurdy-gurdies. It was 
rcmembcled that in 1817* this very garden had 
belonged to Jausion. 
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been for years guilty of conduct entirely in^xu-'* 
patiblc with tbe hypothesis of undisordet^ 
mental fuuctiozts; He had accused bis domestic 
of peculation, and had ix^tiated legal proceed- 
ings with a view of prosecuting in a court of lair 
one of his oldest friends/* * 

“ Whence you infer that, if my son has n9t for 
years been doing acts, ho is not likely to 

be deranged at ^ 

This adroit^ twist of thr argument rather 
sur])rised Br. Wycherley. However, he was at 
no loss for a reply. " It is not Insanitaf^f but tlie* 
Incubation of Insanity, whiob is su^ccted in 
your intelligent son’s case : ard the best course 
will be for me to eiQfumeratd in general terms the^ 
sevc^^l symptoms of *the Incubati^ of In-’ 
sanity:’” he conduded with some severity, 
after that, sir, 1 wall cease to intrude what 
I fear is an un^’elcome convioticHU.” t, 

The Parent, whose levity and cold reception of 
good tidings he had thus mildly, yet with due 
dignity, rebuked, was a man of the world; and 
liked to make fnends, not enemies ; so be took 
the hint, and made a very civil speech, assuring 
Dr. Wycherley that, if he ventured to differ from 
him, he was none the Jess ob^ed by the kind 
interest he took in a comparative stranger : and 
would bo very glad to hear all about the “ In- 
cubation of Insanity.” He added, ‘‘The very 
expression is new to me.** 
l)r. Wycherley bowed slightly; and complied: 
“ One dia^ostic preliminary sign of^abnormal 
cerebral action is Kephalalgia, or true cerebral 
headache ; I mean persistent headache, which is 
not accompanied by a furred tongue, or other i 
indicia significant of abdominal or remd disorder 
as its ori^n.” 

Jane sighed. “Ho has sad headaches.** 

“The succeeding symptom is a morbid affec- 
tion of sleep. Either the patient suffers from 
Insomnia ; or else from hypersomnia, which we 
subdivide into sopor, cams, and let^iargus; or 
thirdly from Kakosomnia,^ on a propensity to 
mere dozing, and to all the nSOrbid phenomena 
of dreams.” 

“Papa,** said Jane, ‘‘poor Alfred bleeps very 
badly : I hear him wtdking at alkliours of the 
night.” , 

“I thought aS much,’* observed Dr. Wycher- 
ley; “Insomnia i^the commonest feature. To 
resume ; the insidious advance of morbidthought 
is next marked by high spirits, or else by lov* 
spirit^ ; generally the latter. The patient begins 
by moping, then shows great lassitude aT>Icnnui,4 
then b^meb*M2.hstract2d, mcfbdy, and occupied 
with a solitary iffea.** i 

Jane clasped her hands, and the tears stord in 
her eyes ; so well did this description tally with 
poor Alfred’s case. ‘ 

“And at this period,** continued Dr. Wycher- 
ley, “my experience leads me to believe that 
some latent delusion is generally germinating in 
the miud^ though; often concealed with consum- 
mate (»af^^j||b^piiiient : the open devdopment 
, of this ^ stage, and, with this 


last morbid phenomenon, incubation ceases and 
msanity begins. Sometixnoa* however, the illusion 
IS physical rather than psychical, of the sense 
rather than of the intelligence. It commences at 
■n%ht : the incubator begins by seeiijg nocturnal 
yudons, often of a photopsic* character, or hear- 
ing nocturnal sounds, neither of which have any 
material existence, being conveyed to bis ^tie 
or auricular nerves not from without, but from 
within, by the agency of a bordered brain. 
These the reason, hitherto unimpaired, com- 
bats at first, especially when they are nocturnal 
only : bht being reproduced, and becoming diurnal, 
the judgment suocuihbs cunder the morbid 
impressifm produced so repeatedly. These are 
|;he ordinary antecedent symptoms characteristic 
of the incubation of msanit;^; to which are 
frequently added somatic exaltation, or, in popular 
language^ physical excitability--a disposition to 
knit the bri9ws— great activity of the mental 
faculties— or else a well marked decline of the 
powers of the understanding— an exaggeration of 
the normal conditions of thought — or a reversal, 
of the mental habits and sentiments, such as a 
sudden aversion to some person hithei^o beloved, 
or some study long relished and pursued.*’ 

Jane asked leave to note these all down in her 
note-book. ' 

!hir. Hardic assented, adroitly; for he was 
thinking whether he could not sift some grain 
out of all this chaff. Should Alfred blab his 
suspicions, here w^ere two gentlemen who» would 
at events help him to throw ridicule on them. 

Dr. Wycherley having politely aided Jane 
Har(Ke to note down “the preliminary process 
of the Incubation of disorders of the Intellect,” 
resumed : “ Now, sir, your son appears to be in 
a very inchoate stage of the m^ady : he has 
cerebral Kephalalgia and Insomnia 

“And, oh doctor, he knits his brows often; 
and has given up his studies ; won’t go back to 
Oxford this term.” ». 

“Exactly; and seeks isolation, and is a prey 
to morbid distraction and reverie : but lias no 
palpable illusions ; hds he ?” 

“Not that I know of,'*’ said Mr. Hnrdie. 

’‘Well but,**(.,obiccted Jane, “ did not he say 
something to you very usurious the other night 
about' Captain Dodd, and fourteen thousand 
pounds P” 

^Mr. Hardie’s bkod ran cold : 

“ No,” he stammered, “ not that I remember.” 

“ Oh yes ho did, papa : jou have forgotten it i 
but at the^time you were quite puzzled what he 
covld mean ; and yon did so” She put her 
finger to her forehead: and the doctors iiiter- 
chpiged a meaning glance. 

“I believe yon are right, Jenny,” said Mr. 
Hordie, taking the one saunexpectedly offered 
him : “ he^ did say some nonsense 1 could not 
make head nor tail of ; but we all have our 
crotchets; there, run away, like a good girl, and 
. C , ^ ♦* ; 

^ - F 

* Luminous. ’ 
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let me explain all this to our good Mends here : W8;f;o£ 

and mind« not a word about it to Alfred ” geancti/^ said OsmoTi^ ; what 

When she was g^ne^ he said, Gentlemen, my my good friend m€an8~r*^i r i, 
son is madly in love ; that is alL” Is this ^ where the p^i^%(^Pii^essor of an 

'^Oh, Er^ic monomania is a veryor&ary inpome o| such a character as Enable his 
phase of insanity/’ friends to show a sincere affectionby anticipating 

** His unreasonable passion for a girl he knows the consequences of neglected morbid p^nomena 
■he can never insrry makes him somewhat crot- of the braip^ there a lamentable want of humamty 
cliety and cranky: that, and over-study, may is exhibited by the persistent, refusal to the 
Lave unhinged his mind a little : suppose 1 send patient, on the.part|of his relatives, gf the iucal- 
him abroad? my good brother will find the culabie advantage cl the authoritative advice of 
means; or we could advance it liim, I and the. acompdite^physioianaooompauied with the safe- 

other trustees; he comes into ten thousand guards aSl preyentives of 

pounds in a month er t^o.” But ere the x)|plMuou3 pleonast had done 

The doctors exchanged a meaning logik. They ^oiling his paradox with fresh polysyllables, to 
then dissuaded him earnestly from the idea o^ ^make it ^ip into the Banlcer’s narrow g^er- 
continental travel^ standing, ne met with a curious interruption. 

Coelum non animam mutant qui trans mare Jane Hardie fluttered in to 3ay a man was at* the 
currunt,” said Wfcherley, and Osmond ^aplained door^cusing himself of being deranged, 
that Alfred would brood abroad v well as at "How often fhis sort of coincidence occurs,” 
home, if lie went alone : and Dr. Wycherley said Osmond, philosophically, 
summed up thus : "The most advisable course "Do not refuse him, deai^ papa; It is not for 
os to give him the benefit of the personal super- money : he only wants you to give him aii order 
intendcuce of some skilful physician possessed of to go into a lunatic asylum.” ^ 

means and appliances of every sort fof soothing "Now, there is a sensible man,” said Dr. 

and restraining the specific malady.” ^ Wycherley. . 

Mr. Hardie did not at first see the exact pur- " Well but,”^ objected Mr. Hardie, "if lie is a 
port of tliis oleaginous periphrasis. He knitted sensible man, why does he want to go to an 
A/s brows. Presently he caught a glimpse : But asylum P” 

said he thought confinement was hardly the " Oh, they arn all sensible at times,” observed 
thing to drive away melancholy. Mr^ Osmond. ^ 

” Not in all respects,” replied Dr. Wycherley : " Singuhrly so,” said Dr, Wycherley, warmly. 

“ but, on the other hand, a little gentle restraint An^ he snowed a desire to examine this paragon, 
is tile safest way of effecting a disruption of the who had the sense to know he was out of his 
fatal associations that have engendered and*tend senses. 

to perpetuate the disorder. Besides, the medicinal " It would be but kind of you, sir,” said Jane ; 

appliances are invaluable ; including, as they do, " poor, poor man !” She added, he did not like 

the nocturnal and diurnal attendance of a Psycho- to come in, and would they mind just going out 
physical physician, who knows the Psychosomatic to him? 

relation of body and mind, and can apply physical "Oh no, not in the least: especially as you 
remedies, of the effeot of which on the physical seem interested in him.” 


instruiiient of intelligence, the gtej matter of the 
brain, we have seen so many examples.’* m 
The good doctor then feelingly deplored the 
inhumanity of parents and*guar£ans in declining 


I And th^ all three rose and went out together, 
and fo.i^d the peUtioner at the front door. Who 
should it be, but^Tames Maxley ! 

His beard was unshaven, his face haggard, and 


to subject their incubators to opportune and every things about*him showed a man broken in 
salutary restraint un(]/Br the mo^jp than parental spirit as weUfOS fortune: even, his voice had lost 
care of a Psychosomatic physician. On this head half its vigour, and, wlwjnevor he had uttered a 
he got quite warm, and inveighed against the oonseentive scntAiye or two, hk head dropped 
abominablp cruelty of the thing. on his^breast, pitiably* i indeed, this sometimes 

is contrary,” said he, " to ev«y princifle occurred in the middle of a^entence, and then 
of justice and humanity that a fellow-creature, dc- 4he rest of it died on his lips, 
ranged perhaps only on one point, should for the Mi! Richard HarcRe was not prepared to cn- 
want of the early attention of those, whqge duty it , ^couiif6::j one of his unhappy creditors thu5 pub- 
is to watch over him, linger out his existence sqpa- Ucly, and, to shorten the aiiuoyimpfi^oiild have 
rated from all who are dear to him, and Condemned dismissed him roughly: But hcaared not; for 
without any crime to be a prisoner for life.” Maorfey was no longer alone, nor unfriended : 

Mr. Hardie was puazled by tliis sentence* in when Jane left liim, to intercede for liim, a 
which the speaker’s gsual method was jreversed, young man joined him, and wp now comforting 
and the thought was bigger than theiJvords. him with kind urords^ and trying to get him to 
The doqto'^ did not interfere, but let the sug- smoke a cigar : and this good-hearted young 


geation ferment, 


gentleman was the Banker’s son in the flesh, and 

1 • • •a • . •me* _ 1 ri% •• Tt i?. 


"Oh.” said Mr. Hai^dic, aA.last, "Steee. We his opposite in spirit, Mr. Alfred Hardie. 

. . ' . ■ . XJ.-A- i: it.' a i 


ought to iiiohrqprfite our cbildreu to keep tiidh 
.from being incarcerated.” * ^ 


Eindiug these two in contact, the Doctors inter- 
changed demurest glances. 
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Mr. Hatdie asked Mazlejr soOeiily «liat be 
imcted of tbem. i 

“Well, sir,” said Maxley, despondent^, **I 
have been to all the other magistrates in tho- 
borough; for what wjtli losing my money, and 
what with losing I think X baih^i 

quite right m I do see each Onriqns 

things, enongh to jsSi^e a body’s skin ordbp, tst 
times.” And.dowii weht his h^ on his ohe^. 

“ Well?’.2 said Mr. Har^e, peevishly : 
on : you went to the magistrates, Isnd what 
then?” ' '* 

Maxley looked up, and seemed to recover the 
thread: “Why they said ‘no,’ they cmildn’t 
send me to the ’sylnm, not from home: 1 mu^ 
he d >aupmf first. So thenmy neighbonfrs they saif 
I had better come ta you.” And down went his 
head again. 

“ Well but/* said Mr. Har^ie, “you ocomot 
expect me to go against the other magistrates.” 

“ Why not, sir? You have had a hatful o’ 
money of me : the %ther gentlemen han’t had a 
farthing. They owes me no service, bitt you 
does : nine hundred pounds’ worth if ya come to 
that.” 

There was no malice in this; it was a plain, 
brokenhearted man’s notion of give and take ; 
but it was a home*thrust all the same ; and Mr. 
Hardie was visibly discountenanced, and Alfred 
more so. 

Mr. Osmond, to relieve a situation so pain- 
ful, asked Ma^cy rather hastily what were the 
curious things he saw. 

Maxley shuddered. “The unreasonablest 
beasts, sir, you evef saw or heard tell on: 
mostly snakes and dragons... Can’t stoop my 
bead to do no work, for them, sir. Bless your 
heart, if I was to leave you gentlemen now, and 
go and dig for five minutes in Iny garden, they 
would come about me as thick as slugs on cab- 
bage : why ’twas but.'yestere’en I tried to hoe a 
-bit, and up come the fearfullest gredt fiery sar- 
pint : scared me so I heai^d ttiy boe'an€ laid on 
’un properly : presently I seemed to come out of a 
sort of a kind of a red mist into the clear; and 
there laid my poor missus’s favounte^hen; I had 
been and killed her for/i sarpint.* ,He sighed: 
then, after a moment’^ pausej^ lowered his voice 
to a whisper, “Pfow supposS I was to go and take 
some poor Christian for one of these <gre— at I 
bloody dragons 1 do see at odd times, I might do 
him a mischief you know,<a]id not mean }iim no 
harm neither. Oil doocc take and have nmlocked 
'iPa g^eiugp, dooee now ; t^Ilcc lain’ifnt to h6 
about, my powl^xead iS so mazed.”. 

“Well, well,” said'Mr. Hardie, “I’ll give you 
an order for the Union.” 

“What, make a pauper oi me P” 

“ I cannot help it,” said the magistrate ; “it* 
is the routine ; and it was settled at a meeting of 
the bench last month that w^ must adl^re to 
the rule as stndly as possible; thojS8ylum*Is so 
full: and yoi^^ know, Maxley, it is not as if you 
were dangerc^.” ’ 

“ That I be^ ^ : I don’t toow what Tm a 


l<^kmg at, or a 'doii^. Would 1 ha’ gone and 
kill^ my poor Susan’s faen if I hadn’t a been 
beside myself ? and she in her grave, poor dear? 
no, not for untold gold : and I bs fond of that 
too i used to be however ; but now 1 don’t 
seem to care for money nor nothing else.” 
And his head dropped. 

I Look here, M^ey, old fellow,” said Alfred, 

I sarcastically, “you mm^ go to the workhouse; 
and stay there titlyou hoe a pauper ; take him for 
a crocodile, and kill hhn; then you will get into an 
^ylum whether the Barkington magistrates 
like it or not : that the rouHne, 1 believe ; 
and as reasonable as most Soutine.” 

Ur. Wycherley admired Alfred for this, and 
whispered Mr. Osmond, “How subtly they 
reason.” » 

Mr. Hardie did not deign to answ» his son, 
who hsdeed had spoken at him, and not to 
him. • • 

* As for poor Maxley, he was in sad and sober 
earnest, and could not relish nor even take in 
Alfred’s irony : he lifted his head and looked 
Mr. Hardie in the face. 

“ You be a hard man,” said he, trembling with 
emotion. “ You robbed me and my missus of 
our all, you ha* broke her heart, and turned my 
li(ad, and if I was to oome and kill pou ’twould 
o^y be clearing scores. ’Stead of that 1 comes 
to you Ifice a lamb, and says give me your name 
on a bit of papqr, and put me out of barm’s way. 

* No,’ says you, ‘go to the workhouse !’ 'Be you 
in the workhouse? You that owes me nine 
hundred pounds *and my dead missus P” With 
this he went into a rage, took a packet out of 
his pocket, and flung it at Mr. Hardie’s head be- 
fore any one could stop him. 

But Alfred saw his game, stepped forward, and 
caught'it with one hand, and with the dexterity 
of a wicket keeper, vrithin a foot of his father’s 
nosd! “ How’s that. Umpire P” said he : then, 
a little sternly, “Don’t do that agSin, Mr. 
Maxley, or 1 shall have to give you a hiding— 
to keep up appearances.” He then put the 
notes in his pocket, and said quietly, “/ shsdl 
, ^ve you yqur money for these, before the year 
ends.” ’ 

• “^You won’t be quite so mad as that, I hope,”^ 
remonstrated his father. But he made no reply : 
t^ey very seldom answered one another now. 

. “ Oh,” said Dr. Wycherley, inspecting’ him 
like a human curiosity, “nullum magnum in- 
genium sine mixturfi dementia.” 

“ Nei^pa^m sine mixtura stultitisa,” retorted 
A^xed iu a moment : ai^ met his offensive 
gaze with a point-blank look of supercilious 

Then, having shut him up, he turned to Os- 
mond; •“^Come,” said h6, “prescribe for this 
ppor fellow, who asks for a hospital, so Boutine 
gives him a workhouse : come, you Imow there 
is no linj^t to your skill and good nature : you 
(^ured ^pot of tl^jS Wqrms, cure poor old Maxley 
of his snakes : oluiee ine.” * ' 

“That l/wiU, Mr. Alfred,” said Osmonijj' 
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heartily; and wrote a prcscriptioB on a leaf of 
his memorandxun-lmlSviemarkmgthat^ though a 
simple purgative, it had made short work of a 
►great many serpents and dragons, and not a few 
spectres and hobgoblins into the bargain. ' 

The young gentleman thanked him gracioasly, 
and said kindly to MSley, “get that made up-^ 
here’s a guinea'-and 111 send somebody to see 
how you are to-morrow.’* 

The poor man took the guinea, ^aad the pre- 
scription, and his head drooped agam, and he 
slouched away. 

Dr. Wycherley remarked significantly that hi/ 
conduct was worthtmifatlng by all persons sim- 
larly situated: and concluded oracularij: “Pro- 
phylaxis is preferable to therapeusis.” f 

"Or, as Forso§ would say, * Prevention is 
better than cure.’ ” 

With this parting blow the OxOmomsuddenly 
sauntered away, unconscious, it seamed, of tbfe 
existence of his companions. . • 

" 1 never saw a plainer case of Incubation,” 
^remarked Dr. Wycherley, with vast benevolence 
of manner. • 

"Maxley’sP” 

"Oh no ; that is parochial. It is yow pro- 
foundly interesting son I alluded to. Did you 
notice his supercilious departure? And his 
morbid celerity of repartee ?” ^ 

Mr. Hardie replied with some little hesitation, 
"Yes ; and, excuse me, I thought he had rather 
the best of the battle with you.” 

“Indubitably so,” replied Dr. Wycherley:; 
" they always do : at least suoh is wy experience. 
If ever I break a lance of wit with an incubhtor, 
I calculate with confidence on being Unhorsed 
with abnormal rapidity : and rare, indeed, arc 
the iustanijps in which my anticipations are not 
promptly and fully realised : by a similar rule of 
progression the incubator is seldom a match for 
the confirmed manias either in the hght play of> 
sarcasm, the coruscations of wit, or the severer ' 
encounters of dialectical ratiocination,”* 

“ Dear, dear, dear ! Then howls one to know 
a genius from a madman P* inquired Jane. 

“ By sending for a psychological physician.” 
"If I understand ^he docto:|^ right, the two 
things are not opposed,” remarked Mr. Hardie. 

Dr. Wycherley assented, and made a remark- 
able statement in confirmation : "One half of 
the tfiggregatc of the genius* of the oountrs^is 
at present under restraint ; fortunately for the 
community; bM still more fortunately for 
itself.” , • ^ ^ 

He then put on his gloves, and, with mgeh 
kindness but solemifity, warned Mr. Hardie not 
to neglect his son’s case, nor to suppose t^at 
matters could go on like this without "disin- 
tegrating or disorgj^sing the g^ matter of the 
brain.* I admit,” said he, " that in some recorded 
cases of insanity the brain on dissection has re- 
vealed no signs of structural or functional de- 
rangement, agd that, on other oon- 
siderable disorganisation nas ‘beta 

shown to have existed in oth&npases without 


^Aberration m: impfita the reason: but 
such phenomena are to be oosundered as patho- 
logtosd cariosities, witli which thd. empiric would 
fitin endeavour to distui^ th^fibimd general 
conclusions of science. The mode of 

reasbnmg on matters so dehcate r^ profound is 
a priori; and, as it may safely; be assumed as a 
seif-evidezEt proposition, that disturb!^ intelli- 
gence be^ the same relation to Hie biw 
ordered respiratib^oes to th§. lungs, it is not 
logical, reasimiiig # priori, to assume the posri- 
bility tlBi; the stSlIiouB or ether mental habits of 
a Kepluragie, and gifted, youth, can be reversed, 
and erotic mono^pania germinate, with all the 
^morbid phenomena ofi isolatip^ dejection of the 
spirits, and abnormal exaltation the pflp^ers 
of wit and ratiocination, witj}u>u.t smne consiidei^ 
able impairment, derangment, disturbance^ or 
mod^cation, of jthe psychical, mqfcorial, and sen- 
sorid functions of the great cerebral ganglion. 
But it would be equally absurd to presuppose 
that these several functions can be ^sarranged 
for months, without more or less disorgamsation 
of the medullary, or even of ‘the cineritious, 
matter of the encephalon. dissection 

of your talented son would doubtless reveal at 
this moment either steatomatous or atheramatous 
deposits in the cerebral blood-vessels, or an 
encysted abscess, probably of no very recent 
origin, or, at the least, considerable inspissation, 
and opacity, of the membranes of the encephalon, 
or more pr less pulpy disorganisation of one or 
othpr of the hemispheres of the brain : yood 
morning ! !” 

" Good morning, sir : and a thousand thanks 
for your friendly interest in my unhappy boy.” 

The Psycho-cerebrals "took their departure” 
(Psycho-cerebral for d4|i4irted”), and left Jane 
Hardie brimful of anxiety. Alfred was not there 
to dispose of the tirade in two words, " Petitio 
prinoil^u,” and so smoke on : and, not being an 
university«woman, she could not keep her eye on 
the oiiginal assixm]Hion while following the 
series of inferences the learned doctor built so 
neatly, story by s|ory, on the foundation qf the 
quicksand^ a loose conje^re.* 

" Now not^a word of this to Alfred,” said Mr. 
Hardie. " I shaljj prqiflose to him a little foreign 
tour, to amiyse his miujj.” , * 

* So iiovices BitUng at a coiQuror see him take a 
g^eddtag-ring, and put it iu a little box before a 
lady then cross the Aieatre with another little box, 
and *put that before another lady : Ilcy presto ! 
>pa88 r ih box 2 is discovered a weddii|g-rin^ which 
is instantly assumed to b<s the ^^t^Ton tins their 
green minds arc fixed, and* with ihis is sham busi- 
nesssdone : Box 1, containing the real ring all the 
time, is overlooked ; end the confederate, in livery 
or not, does what he likes with it : imprisons it in 
an orange — for the good of its health.' 

Se poor Argan, when Fleurant enumerates the' 
consttjnences of bis omitting a single^dose shall 1 
sa^v^is terrified by the threatened disorders, which 
succeed to each other* logically enough, all the 
absurdity bbing in the first link of the chain ; and 
from that his ming is diverted. 


" Yes, but pap^ if some serious change is realjjr 

going on inside his poor head.” 

Mr, Hardie smiled saibastically,. "Don’t ypu 
see that if the mind can wound the brain, the 
mind can cure it P” Then, after a while, he smd 
parentally, "My child, I must give you a lesson: 
men of the world use enthusiasts —' like those 
two I have just been drawing out— fpr their 
tools; we don’t le| them makjD tools of us. 
Osmond, you know, is jackal to an, asylum in 
London ; Dr. t^cherley, I ^ave hear-d, keeps^two 
or three such establishments by himspif or his; 
a^nts : blinded by self-interest, and j^at of their ^ 
clique— what an egotistical vmrldit is tobe spe ! 
— ^they would confine a jael&choly youth m a 
gloqmy house, amdhg aifiicted persons, iltod 
nothing to do but brood; and SO turn the 
scale against his redton : butlhavemyohildi^’s 
interest at heart more than' my ovm;1[ shaU 
send him abibad, and saaminli his nundrvdth 
fresh objects, break off sad. associations, and 
restore him to a hyiUiant career. 1 count on 
you to second me in my little scheme for his 
good.” # 

"That I will, papa.’’ 

“ Somehow, I don’t know why, he is coolish 
to me.” 

" He does not understand you, as I do, my own 


" But he is affectionate with you, I think.” 
"Oh yes, more than ever : trouble has drawn 
us closer. Papa, in the midst of our sorrow, how 
much wc have to be thankful for to life Giver of 
all good things !” ’ 

"Yes, little angel: and you must improve 
Heaven’s goodness by working on your brother’s 
affection, and persuading ]am to this continental 
tour.” 

Thus appealed to, Jane pVoniised warmly : and 
the man of the world, finding he had a blind and 
wiUing instrument in the one creature he loved, 
kissed her on the forehead; and told her to run 
away, for here was Mr, Skinner, who no doubt 
wanted to speak on business. J 
Skinner, who had in fact been holding respect- 
fully aloof for some (jme, camd’forwai^d on Jane’s 
retiring, and in a very obsequious fcone requested 
a private interview. Mr. Hardie led the way 
into the little dining-rooifi, * • 

They were no sooner dlone than* Skinner left 
off fa^Miing, very Abruptly; and put on ^•irugged 
resolute manner that was new to him : " 1 aip 
come for my commission,” %aid he, sturdily. 

Mf. Hardie looked an inquiry. 

“ Ohr yott4;mJt know whati mean, of course,”* 
' said the little*Vlerk,^ almost brqtaUy : "Pve 
waited, and waited, t6 see if you would hayp the 
decency, and the gratitude, and the hbnes^, to 
offer me a trifle out of It ; but 1 see 1 xnig^ wait, 
till doomsday before you would ever think of 
'thinking of anybody but yourself. So now shell 
out without, mote words, oy I'll blovT the 
gaff.” Tin J^i.^tch.rai3ed lofider 

and louddi sentence. 

"Hustl 3^1: Skinner,” said Mr. Hardie, 

K. 


anxiously, "you are under some delusion. When 
(Ud I ever decline to recognise your services ? 1 
always intended to make* you a present, a hand- 
soifien^eht.” 

. "Then why didn’t ye db it \pthout being 
forced? Come, sir, you can’t draw the wool 
over .Noah Skinner’s ey# ; I have had you 
watc1)ed,and you are looking towards the U. S., 
and that is too big a country for me to bunt you 
m, Vm hot to be trifled with: I’m not to be 
palavered: give me a thousand pounds of It 
this moment, or I’ll blow the whole concern, and 
3 K)tt along with it.” 

"A thousand pounds f !’V 

".Noy look, at that!” shrieked Skinner. 
, " Serves me right for not saying seven thousand. 
What rigdit have you to a shilling of it more than 
I have P If I. had the luck i% be a burglar’s 
instead q! a Bahker’s, I sbouldi have half. Give 
it me ilns n^oment, or I’ll go to Albion Villa and 
have you took up for a thief ; as you are.” 

" But I haven’t got it on me.” 

I "That’s a lie:, you carry it where he did^ 

' close tp your heart : I can see it bulge : there. 
Job was a patient man, but his patience went at 
last.” With this he ran to the window and threw 
itopen. 

Hardie entreated him to be calm. " I’ll give 
it^ou, Skinner,” said he, "and with pleasure, if 
you win give me some security that you will not 
turn round, as soon as you have got it, and be my 
enemy.” 

"Enemy of a gent that pays me a thousand 
pounds ? nonsensg ! Why should I r We are in 
the «ame boat : behave like a man, and you know 
you have nothing to fear from me : but I will— 
not— go halves in a theft for nothing: would 
you? Come, how is it to be, peace or war? 
Will you be content with thirteeh thousand 
pounds that don’t belong to you, not a shilling 
of it,^r will you go to jail t^clon, and lose it every 
penny?” ’ , 

Me. Hardie groaned aloud, but there was no 
help for it. Slunuer was on sale : and mmi be 
bought. ' 

He took out two notes for five hundred pounds 
each, and laid ^hem on t^e table, after taking 
their numbers. 

Shtnner’a eyes glistened: "Thank you, sir,” 
said he. He put them in his pocket. Then he 
itfkd quietly, " Nov you have taken the nuiqjjcrs, 
sir, so I’ll trouble you for a line to make me 
safe against the criminal law.« You are a deep 
xnight say I robbbd you.” 

gpat is a very unworthy suspicion, Skinner; 
ajprohildish oue^” f; c 
?^)li,it is duiifi^d cut diamond. A single 
li$i sir, just tq j^that in return for his faithful 
services you have givenjfe®'^ Skinner two notes 
for 500/. Nqs, 1084 

" With all my heari^n your giving me a re- 
ceipt for them.” 

. ..It was Skinner’s^tuim to hesitatq^ After rcficct- 
iftg,*hovfever, on all tJie possible Obnsequcnces, 
he saw nothij||s^^o cdhsented. 
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The business completed, a magic ebange took and altogether his ec(gable* temper began to give 
place in the little clerk. " Now we ai:e friends way ; it had already survived h«3f;the iron of his 
again, sir; and Fll give you a piece of ^yice; nerves. He walked up.aiid db^ the parlour 
mind your tye with Hr. Alfred ; he is down on chafing like an irritated lion. In which state of 
us.*^ .. , h& mind the, one enemy he nbw feared and 

" What do you mean ?” inquired Mt, Hardie, hated w^dhed quietly into the roorn^ and, begged 
with ill disguised. anxiety. for a little serious conversation with him.' 

“PU tell you, sir. He met mo this morning; "It is like your effrontery,” said he : "I 
and says he to me, * Skinner, old boy, I want wonder you axe notfashamed to look*your father, 
speak a word to you.* He puts hiS ha]l£ bn my in the ^e ” ' \ 

shoulder, and turns me round, ahd'says he all at^ wronged nebody I can look anybody 

one time ^the fourteen |hou8and pounds !* You in the fadj^” replied Alfred, looking him in the 
might have knocked me down wift 1^' leather, face pfimt-blank* ft 

j ■ ^1. fjiuw A I. tr i:i 


And he looked me through like a gipolet, mind 
ye. ‘ Come now,* says he, * you see I know all si 


, At this swift m!^>inder. Mu Hardie felt like a 
too ooufi^snt swordsman, who, attacking^^ a 


make a clean bre^t of it.* So then I saw he passiomi sudde^ receives a prick that^shows him 
didn’t know all^ and 1 brazened up a bit : told his antagonist is not one to be trifled with. He 
him 1 hadn’t a notion what he meant. •. * Oh yes was nn his guarj directly, and said coldly, " You 
I did,’ he said, * Captain Dodd’s fourteen thousand have been belying me la my wery clerk.” 
pounds ! it had passed through my hands.’ Theft " No, sir : ^ you are mistaken : I have never 
I began to funk again at his knowing that : per- mentioned yoiir name to yoiir clerk.” 
diaps he only guessed it after all : but at the Mr. Hardie reflected on what ^|^er had told - 
time 1 thought he knew it ; I was flq^tdred, ye him, and found he had made anotRr false move, 
see. But 1 said, ‘ Pd look at the books ; but I He tried again : " Nor to the Dodds P” with an 


didn’t think his deposit was atiytKing like that.* incredulous'sneer. 

‘ You little equivocating humbug,* says he : / and "Nor to the Dodds,” replied Alfred, calmly, 
which was better, to tell the truth at once ajid " Whai^ not to Miss Julia Dodd P*’ 
let Captain Dodd, which never did me any harm, "No, sir, I have seen her but once, since —I 
have his own, or to hear it told me in the felon’s discovered about the fourteen thousand pounds.” 
dock P’ those were his words, sir ; and they made " What fourteen thousand pounds P” inquired 
my bloftd run cold ; and if he had gone on at me Mr. Hardte, innocently, 
like that, I should have split, I know I should : ^ " JV“hat fourteen thousand pounds !” repeated 
hut he just said, ‘ there, your face has given "the young man, disdainfully. Theu suddenly 
your tongue the lie ; you haven’t brains enough turning on bis father, with red brow and flashing 
to play the rogue.* Oh, and— another thing— he eyes : " the Thirteen thousand pounds Captain 
said he wouldn’t talk to the sparrow-hawk any Dodd brought Some from India : the fourteen 
more, when there was the kite hard by : so by thousand pounds I heard him claim of you with 
that I guess your turn is coming, sir; so mind curses: ay, miserable son, and miserable man, 
your eye. And theu he turned his b^k on me that 1 am, 1 heard my own father called a villain \ 
with a look as if I was so much dirt. But 1 and what did my father reply P Did you hurl the 
didn’t Aind that ; I was glad to be shut of him words bacl# into your accuser’s throat P No : 


at any price.” 


you whllspered, 'Husfl! hush! I’ll bring it you 


ribly : it did away with all Iwpe that Alfredjpieant Mr. Hardie turned pale, and almost sick : with 
to keep his suspicions to himself. "Why did these word^ of Alfred’s fled all hope of ever de- 
yoii not teU me this before ?” said he, Xeproach- ceiving him. ^ 

fully. ^ "There, there,” #aid4;ne youu" man, lowering 

Skinner’s sharp visage seemed to sharpen Is he .his voice from rag8 to profoimd sorrow: "I 
replied, "Because I wanted a thousand pounds don’t came here to quarrel wth my father, nor 
first.*^ • * to insultf him, God knows : and I entreat you for 

“ Curse your low cunning !” Ifoth cjir sakes not tod.ry my temper too hard by ' 

Skinuef laughed. "Qood-by, sir: take care these-. childish attempts to blind me: and, sir, 
of yourself and PU take care of mine. Put afraid %)ray dbmiss from^our mind the motion that I 
of Mr. Alfred and the stone jug, so Pm off <to have disclosed to ^ living soq^^ffiy knowledge 
Loudon, and there I’ll un-Skinner myself into of this horrible secret: oathe contrary, I have 
Mr. Something or other, and make my thousand keptflt gnawing my heart, and almost maddening 
pounds breed ten.” And he whipped out, leaving me at times. Tor my own personal satisfaction 
his masteP filled withgage and ^may. • T have applied a test both to you and Skinner ; 

"Outwitted even by this little wreidh !’* but that is all I have done; I have not told 
He was now accountable for fourteen thousand dear Julia^ nor any of her family; and now, if 
pounds, and liad only thirteen thousand left, if you#^ only listen to me, and do what I en- 
forced to reimburse ; so thatitwas quffqA^' ^ ** — - » vxi, 

carua him to, lose a -thoftsand pounds •bf never. -n 

robbing his nuii^hoUr and riskftiahis own im- "Oho I” thought Mr. Hardie, ho comes with ^ 
Mortal jewel ; this guucd lum to' the quick ; a proposal s I’ll hear it, anywayv i 
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He then took a line well known to artful men 
lie encouraged Alfred to show hia.liand ; main^ 
taining a complete reserve as to his own; “Yon 
say you did not communicate your illusioh about 
this fourteen thousand pomuds to Julia Dodd ^t 
night : may I ask &en (without indiscretion) 
what did pass between you two P” 

“I will tell you, sir. She saw me standing 
there, and asked me in her ot^n soft angel voiee 
if I was unhappy, I told h^I must be a pooK^ 
creature if 1 could be happy. Then asked 
me, with some hesitation I thought, \&y I was 
unliappy. I said, because 1 %ouid not the 
path of honour and duty •clear ^that, at least, 
ivas tko purport. Then she told me t{iat in all 
difficulties liad {ound the best way was io 
pray to God to guide her ; and shebe^ed me to 
lay my care before liira, and his coruiBeL 
And then 1 thanked her; and bade iier good night, 
and she me ; and that was all that passed between 
us two unhappy lovers, whom you have made 
miserable ; an^even cool to one another but 
not hostile to fwL And yon played the spy on 
ns, sir ; and misunderstood us, as spies generally 
do. Ah, sir I a few months ago you would not 
have condescended to that.” 

Mr. Hardie coloured, but did not reply. He 
had passed from the irritable into the quietly 
vindictive stage. ^ 

Alfred then deprecated further discussion of 
what was past, and said abruptly : Lhave an 
offer to make you : in a very short time I shaU 
have ten thousand pounds ; I will not resign my 
whole fortune ; that would be unjust to myself, 
and my wife ; and I loatlie and despise Injustice 
in all its forms, however romantlb or plausible. 
But, if you will give the Dodds their 14,000/., I 
will share my little fortune equally with you : and 
thank yon, and bless you. Consider, sir, with 
your abilities and expcrieuce, five thousand 
pounds may yet be the nucleus of a fortune ; a 
fortune built on an honoifirabk: foundattem. 1 
know you will thrive with n\y five thousand 
pounds ten times more than wi|h their fourteen 
thousand; and enjoy the blessing of Ifiessings, a 
clear conscience.” ^ • 

Now this offer was no *soon^ made than Mr. 
Hardie shut his Yace, andawdnt to mental arith- 
metic, like one doiqg a sum behind a tliick door. 
He would have taken ten thousand : but five 
thousand did not much tempt lihn: besides,' 
would, it be five thousand clear ? He already 
owed Alfre^Wo thousand :gve hundred. It 
flashed^tbrouSli^im that a young man who 
loathed and despised Injustice— even to hims^f 
—would not consent to be diddled by him o4t of 
one sum while making him a present of another: 
and then there was Skinner’s thousand to he re- 
reimbursed. He therefore declined in these 
terms: 

a re^sincere in these 

for it: it loofelike insanity. These nocturnal 
illusions, theic iaftginar/ si^ts and sounds, 
[]\ come of brdodjig'on a singl?idea, and often 


usher in a calamity one trembles to think of. 
Yon have made me a proposal : 1 make you one : 
take; a couple of hundred pounds (I’ll getit&oin 
your trustees) and travel the Continent for four 
months ; enlarge and amuse your mind with the 
contemplation of nature and maimers and cus- 
toms; and if that does not clear this phantom 
14,000/. out of your head, I am much mistaken.” 
,^fred replied that foreign travel was his 
dri^m : but he could not leave Borkingtou wliile 
^ere was an act of justice to be done. 

*’Then do m justice, boy,” said Mr. Hardie, 
with wondei&l di^ty, all ^things considered. 
^'Insteadtfof brooding on your one fantastical 
^lea, and shutting out aU rational evidence to the 
contrary, take the trouble to look through my 
books : and they will reveal to you a fortune, not 
of fourteen thousand, but of eSghty thousand 
pounds^ honocarably sacrificed in the vain struggle 
t(/ fulfil my engagements : who, do you tl^k, 
will believe, against such evidence, the prepos- 
terous tsde you have concocted against your poor* 
father? * 4^oady the tide is turning, and all, 
who have seen the accounts of the Bank, pity 
me ; they will pity me still more if ever they 
hear my own flesh and blood insults me in the 
moment of my fall; sees me ruined- by my honesty, 
ana living in a hovel, yet comes into that poor 
but honest abode, and stabs me to the heart by 
accusing me of stealing fourteen thousand 
pounds : a sum that would have saved n!b, if I 
could only have laid my hands on it.” 

He liid his face, to conceal its incongruous ex- 
pression : and heaved a deep sigh» . 

Alfred tamed his head away and groaned. 

After a while he rose from his seat and went 
to the door; but seemed reluctant to go: he 
cast a longing, lingering look on his father, and 
said beseechingly : " Oh think ! you are not my 
flesh gud blood more than Pam yours ; is all tlie 
love to be on my side? have I no influence even 
when ‘rigjht is on my side ?” Then he suddenly 
turned and threw himself impetuously on his 
knees;, “Your father* was the soul of honour; 
your son loathed fraud and injustice from his 
cradle; you slaid between two generations of 
Hardies, and belong to neither ; do but reflect 
one nfbment how bright a thing honour is, how 
short and uncertain a thii^ life is, how sure a 
thmg mtribution &, in this world or the next : 
it is your guardian angel that kneels before you 
now, and not your son ; qb, for Christ’s s^e, 
jefor my Mother’s sake, listen to my last appeal. 
Yoft ^n’t^know me: 1 cannot compound with 
injustice. Pity me, pity h& I love, pity your- 
selfil” 

“ You young viper !”« cried the father, stung 
with remorse but not touehed with penitence. 
“Get awajf you amorous young hypocrite; get 
out of my house, get out of my sight, or I’U spit 
on you and curse you at my feet.” 

said ♦Alfred, rising ^nd tummj^ 
stddenly calm as a stetue : “ kib us isentle- 
men, if youpjteaSe, oven ^ beene- 
mies. Good-ny* my father that / 
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And lie walked gently out of the room, and, ^ 
as he passed the window, Mr, Hkrdie heai^ hie 
great heart sob. ■ j 

He wiped his forehead with hi& hiein^er^ef. j 
"A hard tnssle,**^ thought he. ^'and Wid!^ 
own unnatural, ungratef^ flesh and blood: out | 
1 have won it : he hasn’t told the Dodds ; he I 
never will: andi if ho did, who would believe ' 
him, or them?” | 

At dinner there was no AL&ed; but after 
dinner a note to Jane mfonning hieir. he had 
taken lodgings in the town» and revesting he| 
to send Ms books and clothes in evening. 

Jane handed the ndte to her &thev : Cighed 

deeply. Watching his: face as he rSid it, sh^ 
saw him turn rather pale, add look more iwf 
rowed than ever, • ■' 

Papa !” said she, " what does, it ^ mean ?” 
‘*1 am thiid^g.? < t 

Then, after a long pause, he grotnd his teeth 
and said, " It means— W ab.” / 


THE PITCHEE-PLANT. 

Eaklt in the winter of 1S6Q, a little (basting 
vessel landed her crew, nearly all ill of small- 
pox, at a fishing village a few miles from Halilox, 
the capital of Nova Scotia. Pull soon, the epi- 
demic spread, from the sailors to the fishermen, 
and fr^ the fishermen to the fish-dcalers in the 
town of Halifax. Cases of variola becoming 
numerous in the civil and mmtary hospitals, the 
attention of the medical profession was aroused, 
and a panic seized the popnlation. When the 
alarm in the city w^ greatest, news anived that 
the plague had burst out in the encampments of 
the Inmans, destroying the red popnlation as 
fire destroys the parched vegetation of the 
prairies. Por, the Indians neglect vacoination, 
and deem the skill of white men ^'xio ^od.” 
But, wnen Death was rife in the camp%ypf the 
red people, and the plague was swee^g. oif 
whole families at a time, a^quaw, long renowned 
for her knowled^ of roots and herbs, drived I 
among the suffering families, deciding she had ; 
an infallible remedy fdl: the diseaft. And, strange 
to say, the epidemic variola, which is bom^upon j 
the wings of the wind to great distances— a 
veritable pestilence walking in* darkness— ^d 
which had baffled and defied tne highest medical 
skill, gave way before tlie remedy of the Red | 
Squaw. • 

^ This remedy is a pitcher-^lant. I Itate one^ 
of these wonder^wo)j^ilg plants now Jfdng before 
me. Many specimens have been sent to Europe 
for study and trial; anMotanists, chemists, and 
medical men, have had their attention drawn to^ 
their qualities. . Ne9:er has there seen a 
plant ^better qualified to strike the miagination. 
Growing in morasses, it is an amphibious plant, 

. Gonstruoted both for aquatic and qprian life. 
Most of its tlilro is spent ,ufl^er water. -'Diiriag 
winter it is mfd)5r yrater; andtto fibrous roots 

\and creeping branches remain m ue mud when 


it makes its summer sojourn in the air. The roots 
are not like roots, bubare like tmidrils ; and the 
branches are not like branches, bat are like roots, 
being of the kind called rfifimes. As for the 
leaves aid stalks, they have bithiertb beat all the 
botanists in. their attempts to say which is which : 
some caUlBg4hem the one, and some the other. 
:.^bBai-captious critic might contradict you if 
Ipu called toe stalk the leiff, or the leaf the stalk. 
Some authors saytno pitolier is made of the stalk 
(petiol^V and otojgs say the leaf ; and both state- 
Ixnents ale right, ^d both are wrong. The mud- 
'covei;^ root-life branch is rather less than half 
an inmi thick;. aiM the stalk or leaf clasps it half 
round, and then risOs in » line of beai^, or 
gracefuk^curve, bulging oat into a pit^r of 
ian elegant form, sefVen or eight inch^ high.- 
i What part of the plant is it which becomes this 
pitifiier, toe leaf or Jihe st^k P* We must, to 
answer this question, bear itimind that a stalk is 
a support; and toat a leaf is a breathing instrument 
or vestal gill. Now, if oifb of these pitchers be 
eymmed earefully, it will be see^ toat what has 
been called vaguely the pitcher, consists of two 
parts; three-fourths of the circumference forming 
toe pitcher, and one-fourth being the undivided 
stalk or support. The leaf is joined on to its 
stalk, sideways. Physiologists tell us that the 
curves of the human back describe ' * the line 
adapted best for strength, and the curves of this 
plant are similar. The pitcher, with its cover, 
forms a leaf or breathing organ of a very singular 
kiifd. If you cut it open from the bottom to 
the rim, you will be struck by three different 
portiona of it ; at the bottom and half way 
upward, the inside is brownish, and lined with 
long fine silky hairs ; from toe end of this part 
to the rim, the inside is perfectly smooth ; 
above half the rim or lip, rises a blade (lamina) 
in the shape of a hood, which is lined with short 
rou^ bans. When the bottom part of the 
pitcher i;^ opened, it is found to be full of as 
miscelAneons a j^oara of tiny tilings as ever filled 
a cornucopia— winged seeds and insects’ eggs, 
morsels o£ twigs, *and mosses, and flowers, heads, 
skixut, and* ^pngs of flies, and quite a glittering 
heap of the blue chests and shields of beetles. 1 
have found but eqe tolerably qomplete insect— - 
an iebneumon-fly of a*kind I never saw before, 
only ^thout a head. Pive or six of these 
jpitcher-Hke stalk-leaves rise up in a group or 
row, «nd among thelh is the flower. The flower 
rests Upon a stdk, which, like the leaves;*clasps 
the branch, consisting of fives^als qpd five 
petals, all purple. An Idea appearance « 
mi^t be formed by im^ining a purple mari- 
gold. 

The botanists are at their wits* end to explain 
and classify this plant. . Known in England, it 
is said, since 1640, it was called Sarraesnia by 
Toumefort, in«the end of the seventeenth 
ceffl^, after a Dr. Sarrasin, who introdu^d it 
intoEnvuee'. The classifiers are puzzled where 
to put it. Its nearest eotmexions, according to 
Dr, Lindley, ait the poppywbrts. There are V 



several species or varieties of Sarracenia— yellow, 
green, red, purple, and pinpied. The pimpled 
Sarracenia, is called variohw, suggesting the 
notion that it has variola^ ai^ would be the 
better for a dose of ttie Squaw’s decoction. 
The plant used by the Squaw is the pu^le one, 
or purpurea. A decoction of the rhizome of 
this plant has been found useful in helping t])j| 
patient through every stage of variola. A large 
wine^lassful of an infusion ol the rhizome is no 
sooner administered than thA irruption pro- 
moted, and the sufferer "feols the jfledicine 
killing "^he malady.” The second wine-g^ssful 
allays the fever; after the third, when the 
disease is in its suhsiding'epoch, the pustules 
die a^y, leaving no pits. The Ecdilndians, 
when in health, occasionally drink a weak infusion 
of the plant, to prevent the disease by "keeping 
the antidote in die blood.” The^plant contains 
the qualities of a gdod febrifuge. Chemically 
aplysed, this Sarracenia is found to contain 
binoxalate of potash— which is a poison likely to 
counteract the virus or poison of the pustules^iT 
so^, and malic acid, this last element being the 
acid which makes fruits refreshing. Variola, 
moreover, is a disease in which the patient dies 
from exhaustion, and not from the destruction 
of any essential organ. It is precisely one of 
those maladies in which hope and courage, in- 
fused into the mind through the imagination, 
arc invaluable aids to recovery^ 

Pronouncing no opinion on the value of the 
Squaw’s decoction as a sovereign remedy, I can, 
however, indulge the hope that the renewed at- 
tention attracted to this vegetal curiosity will 
end in giving us at least some satisfactory ex- 
planation of the functions of the pitchers and 
their hairs. "The pitchers,’' says Dr. Lindley, 
" appear to he secreting organs, for they arc lined 
by hairs of a very singdar nature, as is men- 
tioned by Mr. Bcntham in his memoir on Heli- 
amphora ; but their physiological actiod remains 
to be ascertained.” * 

Scientific truth is obtained by bringing guesses 
to the test of observation andr expeijment ; I. 
therefore venture to submit the guesses which 
have occurred to me. .The leaf, as I have 
-said, is fastened^ on side^fa^fto its support, 
aud appears to perform Um nmctioiis of a 1^, 
being an orp^ of reepiration and transpijhiiOn. 
The plant is omphiMous, and its leav^ are 
adapted both for aquatic aUd aerial breatlyjig. 
The whole of the outside of tlie pitcher/ 
the smgpth gq^on of t}ie iqside, app^r to 
me to be odapt^ for Extracting carbonic gas 
from water, consisting hs they, do of idere cel- 
lular tissue; whilst .the haiiy portions cf (he 
inside, at the bottom and under the hood, con- 
tain air-holes. There are hairs on ploni^, like 
shields, scales, stars, beads; there are branched 
and forked hairs ; aud there are hairs ending in 
clubs aud s^ngs ; but the hairs of the Squaw’^tt- 
chcr-plant seem to be composed of only simple 
elongated cells : those nnder the hood being short, 
l^ok4ik^aQd rough : those at theCjottom long and 


silky. No other functidh, then, need be sought 
for these hairs than the general one of protect- 
ing the orifices which ad^t the gases essential 
to .. If an examination nnder a powerful 
fi'esh specimens of the pkint should 
rcfveal air-mouths or stomats^ which I believe 
I have seen even in dry ones, the physiological 
functions of the pitcher would be clearly 
shown. 

Fishes liable to be left high and ^ by the tide 
are provided with means of moistening their 
q^ls when out of water. The sepoy, crab, who 
generally lives in a holc^full of water, every 
other day glimbs palm-trees Ih ‘search of nuts ; 
^d he ii^ ^ cavity in which his 

gfils work, with sponges which moisten them in 
Ihe sunny air of the tropios. M. Adolphe 
Brogmart ingeniously compares the respiration 
of submer^d leaves to the respiration of flslies. 
The gills*of flfehes extract the air or oxygen gas 
wfiich vivifies their blood, from the water, by 
direct contact ; and the cellular or parenchymatous 
tissue of submerged leaves, there being no epi- < 
derm to* go througli, extracts from the water 
directly, the carbonic acid needful to nourish 
their Hfe. This gas of course abounds wher- 
ever there is decaying vegetable matter in 
water. 

Eespecting the pouches or pitchers of Sarra- 
ceuia, Professor Sclileiden says; "It is the lower 
part of the leaf which exhibits a form resem- 
bling a cornucopia^ while at the upper Border 
runs out a flat exnausion (the lamina of the 
ieaO>^epcu^s>ted from the pouch by a deep 
incision on each side. The lower half of the in- 
ternal surface is clothed with hairs directed 
downwards, the upper part is smooth.” The 
! closed base of the pouch corresponds to the base 
of the leaf. Leaves perform the functions of 
respiration and transpiration. The parts then of 
the pitchers consisting of efiliular tissue (parcii- 
chymaj qre adapted for obtaining carbonic gas 
from water, and the parts covered with hairs for 
obtaining it from air. , Living a double life, the 
plants Lave a double respiration, aquatic and 
aerian. If thq leaves consisted of nothing but 
cellular tissue, tliey would •'dry and shrivel up 
quickly in the air; but, to provide for this emer- 
gency, they form themselves into pitchers, and 
takf, water into the air with them, and the hairs 
^pf the hiood economise this water by catching it 
as vapour and conveying 'it tbyough purple con- 
duits down towards the rhizome and roots. 

Eva^ratibn is one of the chief causes of the ^ 
asceSlrion oCthe sap. Throii^ the purple canals 
either moisture or gas may reach the internal 
org^ of the plant.- Bqt this is the pkce. 
(or the discussion of microscopical minutise. 

I may, however, mention, Hhat the gardeners 
call these pants " side-s^dle flowers”— why, 

1 cannot guess, unless it be because the stalk- 
leaves sit ^upon jtiie rhizomes, like saddles. 
Wfcere the hood-Jike blade or •Ismina rises 
above half the im or lip of the*pitcher, it curls 
with a prett/^ram’s-hom-liLe curl. On the 
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whole, half a dozen of ^(^ jo^nieopi 9 «shaped 
pitcl^ers with a flower a pn^i#-i^Tigbld 
among them seen on a 4^ morass, mpst aln^ys 
be a wondeiL of plant life, and maiy yet pl^^ye 


terribly scourge. Eorthe Halifax meoicM men j . apwam Tmmtiww 

a unanimous in its favour, and the liondon^ . • uRBAT T HuNU EBrSTQRM. 


Look at thfs. poor ttiad irji^b that lies ' 
Beating his brain 
Pi^ Mm hare as he grovSIllii^ 

In the flames of hS vain desifsM * . 


medical men contradict each other— one decidedly 
saying Ay, and another emphatically No. 


UNDER THBjOTPBESSES. : 

Here I am in the ^press lane I * \ 

I see the light in her window shine* . * 
Heaven t can this love be all In vain, 

And shall she never be mine ? 

• ■ • . . 

There stays her shadow against the wallsh 
There moves o*er the ceiling to andifro, * 

She does not think of the heart that calls 
So loud in the dark below* 

t 

Why should she think of a fciol like me, • 
Though I’d give my lifh to save her a pain ? 
The stars might as well look down to see 
These fire-flies in the lane.' 

I am too low for her to love, 

And I would not give her the pain to say 
That a love like mine could only prove 
A shadow upon her way. 

So 1 stand in the cypress shade and weep, 

I weep, for my heart is sick ifith love, 

And 1 pray for strength my vow to keep, 

As I look in the sky above. 

Is it wrong to gase^at her window^iill, 

Where she sits like an angel in a shrine? 
While my heart cries out, despite my wUlMb.. 

** Ah, Heaven 1 were she but mine I” 

• 

Ob, my heart, I could tear you out, t 

Am I so weak and faint of will, 

That the fair dear serpent cdiled about 
My purpose, I cannot kill 7 

* 

Where is my vanuted mwiboad fled? 

Come, my pride — my pride, come hack ! , 
Serve me and prompt me awhfl^ instead ' 
O^all 1 so sadly lack r '• 

Vain, ahl vain — all day and night 
One thought, like a ghost I cannot lay, ^ 
Ranges my life, and haunts my sight, 

And never will j^assiaway. 

Give me something to meet and dasp! 

I faint with fighting this tMng of 'idr I 
I die despairing in its |{l^p I-* ’ 

Its presence 1 cannot bear. 

Give me strengtji. Heaven ! to endure — 

Let me not writhe^ to deatji in^he grass. * * 

Send me, ye stars, froip your chamhejm pyre, 

' Some ease as ye coldly pass 1 V 


^ Long^ will the ni^t between the Mid 
25tk of June, 1803, fbe memorable among the 
inhabit^s of the Wowns of Sussex. On that 



^ vw 

rest of the tragedies it occasioned. On that 
night^a tropiem^torm visited England. Men 
who have been aO rouxffl thepvorld and seen the 
storms of every clime, say they saw that night 
a storm of a hot country on the shore of a tem- 
perate climate. The area of the storm was con- 
siderable. I have seen accounts of it from Chi- 
chester i» Sussex, and Chesham in Buckingham- 
shire. On the south coast of England its prin- 
cipal ran^ was eastward to Eastbourne beyond 
Beachy Head, and westward to Chichester and 
Selscy Bill, and inland northwards to Tunbridge 
Wells and Maidstone. 

My opportunities of observing it were limited 
to the Downs and coast of Sussex. Earth de- 
scribers bid us notice that the hills W the course 
they •take determine the course of the rivers 
from the inland heights to the sea; and de- 
soribers of scenery, when they possess a know- 
ledge of wliat 1 may call the anatomy of their art, 
the geology or strata of the district, tea us that 
the features of mountains and valleys are depend- 
ent upon the nature of the rocks wliich compose 
them. A man like the late Hugh Miller can tell 
from the outlines of the mountains, the nature 
of the rock:?. The chalk rocks of the Sussex 
co^t. swtll np from tfic sea-level some two ot 
three hundred fcct^iigh, and except where they 
break off in abrupt cliffs facing the sea, arn 
winding, roflnd-topped,. and undulating, with 
tlieir flowing ottlines all carpeted with herbage* 
And very beautiful, on «sunnj hill-sides is this 
green sVard. Jt is sifluigled m sutiny .braes with 
white and yellow flowers, and hrze bushes dis- 
play their^lden ornaments. On noHh-easterly 
sl^es, heather varies^the green with purple. 

flocks of sheep, with civil dogs and 
ftjjendly shepherds ; larks up in the skv, thrilfing 
their ncst-warnong^teates yith aprtjih; liimets 
and yellow-hammers warblix)g iri^he furze, and 
nnmWs orvellow and blue moths, animate the 
Downs with life and sound. SeveiAL of the highest 
of these round hills appear to have b^en used 
as camps by the Romans, and on these sites 
orchids are found. Betyreen these green round 
hills, whose white Jbroken ends form the white 
chalk bliffs of En^and in the region which was 
the principal area of the storm, several rivers of 
ihsi^ificant size and small importance find 
their way to tlie sdh; such as the Bother, the 
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Ciickx)tiere« the Ouse, the Adur, and the Aran. 
These rivers, during.their<eourse, give up vapdurs 
which hang upon the hill-sides* and rise intb ; 
the sky as clouds charged with the globules or 
vesicles, formed by evaporation from fresh water. ' 


ana nms emain the collection ot wuat we may 
call the laiuL forces of the coming* ccm^ct. 

The instruments kept at Brighton to measure 
the heat, humidity, and tenfiipn Of the air (ther- 
mometers, hygrometers,, andibaromel^s}, save, 
some rcmarkfmle readii^ for the and S5th 
of June, 1863. On the 24% the hig^t and lilies, nuu. WAUU.I1UJL10. 
lowest readings of {he thermometer in the shaik dinafy variety in the fc 
werG^73 and 67 ; the highest readingrin the sw , flash of chain lightning 
was 90; and during the night the highest was] I myself noted sheet 
67 and the lowest o8 degrees. The storm low- 
ered the temj^rature, for next day the reyliiigs 

TtroM Vn omil kA in. 


were 70 and 66 in the shade aifi 85 in the suits 
rays, and during the night the highest and 
lowest readings w^re 66 emd 64.^ On Tuesday 
the wind was south-west, on Wednesday it was 
various, wd oh Thursday it was north-west. 
The change in the tension of the air is indicated 
the following readings : at nine o’clock in 
the evening the barometer marked 30.02 ; and 
next evening 30.17. An uich of rain fell that 
night. 

Students of lightning often wish^for opportu- 
nities. of studying it ml over its range ; more 
than that, they would 'like to study Sie atmo- 
sphere in the Polar regions, and where, as in 
Lima, and far from land at sea, lightmg is 
unknown; but especially bn tropic^ shores, 
where lightnings never cease flashing, and 
thunder is always heard. ' On these shores, 
white with coral, blue with janthine shells, and 
having palm-trees like forests of monster um- 
brellas a hundred feet liigh, the air is peren- 
nially in the condition which elicits thunder- j 
storms. There are vast diflerences in the storms 
of different climes. The extiuordinaB’y thing re- ' 
specting the storm of the!24tk of June hist, was, 
toat it was a storm in a tem^birate climate with 
manv of the features of a tropical storm. 

My place of observatipn was ness.' the Black 
Windmill on the west hfll of Brif^^ton. About 
half-past six o’clock th^re Jfell some heat 
drops,” heralding a 8}\pwer. As the sun de- 


ever/J>6held. The j^arring clouds did not 
appear to .be more ^fban a thousand feet up 
whilst resting upon the land. A man who could 
have beheld the whole area of the storm from a 
balloon at an elevation of fifteen hundred or two 
.thousand feet, would have seen as grand a storm 
as the' imagination can conceive. He would 
have seen, by means of the lightning flashes, 
the white-frowed sea dashing a^inst the coast 
line from Selsey Bill to Beacby Head ; with the 
rivers running between the round hills ; with 
I copses, forests, fields, cottages, mansions, ham- 
lets, villages*^ towns, church towers, cathedral 
roires, and windmills. *Ttere was an extraor- 
dinary variety in the forms of the liglitning. A 
I flash of chain lightning is said to have been seen ; 
I myself noted sheets, darts, forks, zig-zags, 
*aud fireballs. 1 have never seen, heard, or read 
of, lightping of such various colours ; there were 
flashesrof red, purple* bluish-grey, grey, pale 

g reen, nulk white, and golden yellow. No 
uinan eye dare brave the dazzling brightness 
of the fireballs. The unusually great variety of 
the colours showa^that there was an unusuallj^ 
great variety in the composition of the warring 
globules, or vesicles. And the thunder was, of 
course, as various as the lightning. The sheet 
lightning, purple, bluish-grey, or pale green, 
m^re followed by rumbling noises, like the 
sound made by heavy artillery when heard 
rolling oyer rough stone-paved streets at night. 
The (mrts, forks, and zig-zags, were foUowcd by 


scended in the heavens, dork blaiab-my clotuhs 
overcast the sky, wMob, after sun&wn, were 


overcast tiie sky, wmcii, after sundown, were 
more and more frequentljLli^ted up by flashes 
of sheet or summer li^tning. I wOht out 
for a stroll near soon jcine^ 

by two nel^lmurs, pnC (ff « whoiii delights in 
astronomy, anx thie^ oth^ in poetry. About 
ten o’clock heavy raih-^ps came dramming 
down upon our^bats like a shower of peoUes. 
Driven in-doors, 1 set myself to watch the 
storm. The evaporation, from the sea had sent 
u^daritttt many previoue days, ebuds of a 
tjioso whic^ bad 
been iwmpisom the rivers, and winds bm^ing 
from,, pUpPli: quacteini bad driven them into 
then began the most magni- 
fieent o£»6ea ebuos with land clou£ I 


The darts, forks, and zig-zags, were foUowcd by 
rattling peals, resembling the reports mus- 
ketry when heard near enough for the hissing 
ofjhe bullets to be discerned m the noise. The 
fir^all explosions, by their thunder, recalled to 
mind the simultaneous discharge of many guns 
of the highest calibre. This great variety in the 
colours and sounds was accompanied by anotlier 
remarkable feature — continuousness. Brom half- 
past nine until a quarter-past one o’clock, the 
lightning and thunder were without intermis- 
sion. The storm recommenced again at about 
half-Va&t two, and continued until after four 
o’clock in the morning. 

A yrithered fiowef was all the damage which 
came under my notice at Brighton. During the 
storm tiieiwvips neither, very much wind, nor 
rain, nor darkness. Between eleven and twelve 
o’clock, when the zig-za^ lightning and dazzling 
fireballs were follow^ by {he grandest peals of 
iLunde^, a drunken man staggered up tlie vosid 
under iny window, sbofeting, " Hoorah ! the 
brave lightning is calling; and I. am none of 
your c^ards ; I am the^ttle man that braves 
However, while this Ajax in beer was 
aSm boasting, every explosion startled him so 
il^t be lurched half way across the road. 

• Very different was the scene that night at 
Seaford ClifiL With good eyes or an ordinary 
spy-glaSs^any one may s8e, from the pier-bead 
atBrightcb, along the undulating cliffs* about 
twelve miles eastward, Seaford Cliff, on this side 
of Beacjyr Head. In 1850 1 visited this cliff, 
|o,see an immense scoop bloW^ out of it at 
ds highest pmt*by *gjunpowdes ignited by elec- 
tricity. Itj^ TOafflufieent to witness. After 
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a hollow rumbliDg explqsion^ an immense '"slice 
of the cliff, two burred feet high,, suddenly 
driven as a crumbling, ever-expanding mass, 
rolling further and further out to sea. But gmd 
although this* sight was^ in, the. eyes of the 
thousands who came from fai^ and ^ear to ob- 
serve it, a spectacle of a far more terrible gran- 
deur occurred unseen on tliis very spot in the 
evening of the^ ^4tth of last June. 

There is a flagstaff on the brow of the 
cliff. At a quarter to ten o’clock on the 
.Wednesday mght of the storm, near this flag, 

Thomas Bradley, the coast-guardsman from th« 

Cuckmere station, n&t *'in conference” J’ohn 
Dancer, the coast-guardsman from thi^ East 
Blatchington station. Tliey were both oh duty. 

• They conversed a short time together, and John 
Dancer, who was about thirty-seven years of age. 
with a wife and three children, was solfer and 
cheerful as usual. After the guardsnftja^hrted, 
amidst the thunder-storm, Thomas &adley 
turned round, and by a fla^ of lightning saw 
Jshn Dancer walking westward towards Blatch- 
invton. Early on ^e following morning the 
wife of John Dancer informed the chief boat- 
man, Mr. Bennet, that her husband had not come 
home; and Mr. Bennet went to search for him 
on the cliff, while William Eost went to search 
on the beach under the cliff! The chief boat- 
man found the stick and sou’-weater hat of Jolm 
Dancer lying near the path, only a few yards 
nearer twredge of the precipice; and about 
twenty yards west of where they were, under- 
neath, at the bottom of the« cliff, \^ch and a Saif feet loj^ , and about eight inches 
here about two hundred feet high, the boatm^ square at the thicker end,* was driven two 


tWe remains but one upgiimble explanation of 
his deatL This is, tharfe was over the 
cliff by the li^tning, which ce^eM his sou’- 
wester hat and stick m that direoii^. . 

The lightning, upon tins hypothesis, wm not; 
by its striking or burning, out by its Bfting 
^wer, the cause of the dec^h of John Diwi^. 
He was not blmded, for his eyes were open imid . 
unscathed. This 'lifting power of lightmng has 
long been well khonm to students of weather 
wisdom, ^at l nw not appear to be citing 
fiarv^ouei^Dries t(^rove a mmel, Twill merely 
quote, on abri^d form, a para^ph pub- 
lished months since m this iounifu : ” Tbat light- 
ukg can tiyrow heavy bodies Considerable disi* 
tauccs with great force, ia well known, bul^ew 
persons have any adequate idea of the weight of 
the bodies trahsportCd, or of the force with which 
they aie projected Bcv. Gectrge Low, of 
Fetlar, in Scotland, records that at Eunzie, in 
his parish, a rock of mica schist,^ one hundred 
and nve feet long, and tenfeetlnoad^ was broken 
in an instant into fragments, one of which was 
simply turned over ; another, twenty-eight feet 
long, ten broad, and flve thicli^ projected over an 
elev^ed point a distance of fifty ytadk ; and the 
largest, about forty feet long, was sent still 
further, hut in the same direction, right into the 
sea. I^aroely less surprising was the force 
with which lightning spht the mizenmast of the 
Patriote, dunag the night of the 11th of July, 
1852, in thg port of Cherbourg. The mast was 
spht jsigbty teet down; and one* fragment, six 


found his body lying on the beach. He had 
fallen three or four yards from the bottom, of 
the cliff, as appeared from a mark on the beach, 
and then had bounded or rolled four or flve 
yards more/ %Lng on his back with liis com- 
forter adjusted across his brow. His watcl^on 
his left side, was uninjured and keeping good 
time ; his tobacco-box on his' right side; #^as 
flattened. 

There was no trace of lightning about the 
body. On the cliff, though several peivons, 
myself included, examined it carefqllv and re- 
.peatedly, not the slighicst mark^ould be dis- 
cerned of a man-having lost his way after bcupg 
blinded or stunned, and having stumbled or fallen 
over. He kpew the path well, having gone over iL 
three er four times a week for thirteen months. 

White chalk atones mark it, wliioh can be seen, 
as 1 have tested,, after 4^k. No doubt,, just, at 
the spot where the cataatrbplie oocuito4 the 
ascent from the path to the precipice is not se 
steep as lower down,, tet he would havV had to 
ascend and go to the left to teach it^ when for 
safety he h^ only to roll down the steep green, 
ftwarcl on his right thq^e were no scratches on 
his fingers,, such as l^re must have beeugif he had 
snatcliedT or clutched at grass or chidk. There 
was no wind that night, sufficient to take a man* 

off his legs. Tip exhaustive process oP indue- ^ 

tion we have «pursued pi^Lveiilimg our beliet^- f over the extensive view, portly after eleven 


ing without probf* that lie was ^lOgfiised and 
stumbled over, or was driven over bj the wind, 


was 

hundred and sixty-two feet and a half, and then 
the thick end foremost through an oaken plank 
one inch thick, nearly half its length, until 
stopped by a knot.” 

When there* is no other which fits in 
with the evidence, a mechamcal force like this 
may with prpbabflity be found guilty of sweep- 
ing a man over a preoipice. Leaving Seaford 
and East Blatchin^n, with the widow and three 
children of poor ^n Dancer, and going up the 
valley watered by flie Ouse towards Lewes, we 
approach the sgene of another deplorable cala- 
mity. Ranscombe Browf a bold lull skirted by 
the road from Leu%s t6 Glynde ^the village of 
the glen), is situated aln^ut a mile and a half 
from Lewes, and oommand6> even from the 
ro^ an*extensive. view of the valley, both 
inmnd gnd seaward. Wie road winds through 
a wooded dell» and is darkened by very high a^. 
v6ry thick hedges op' botli sides. Nothi^can 
be seen except the sky. But, si issuing mm 
between the uedges, and rounding the brow* axi 
entente flat landscape of pastures, watjj^ by 
the Ouse,, startles the view. Tfib e&et is strik- 
ixi^, even on a fine summer afte^ocm>. and must 
have been appalling in the night axid the early 
morning of the 25th of June, when the darkness 
of niglflf increased the gloom between the hed^s, 
and when continuous lightning was enkindled all 

I-.—...- Al.-, • 


o’clock on Wednesday night, a tradesman of 
Glynde, Mr. Henry Mocket Welfer, aged fifty- 
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adhering loosely, in sizet^rpm pins* Heads to 
very large eggs, is called ^S^toues ; whea ad* 
henug solidly and slippery, it is 

^Novr, it is surely a notable thing that fuiiiadl 
heat, and ice cold, should both figure together in 
electrical storni)(|r Brave o^unrers in ba&pons 
can rise from^he swelteflg heat ot a July 
afternoon in a warm summer, into a snow-storm, 
in a brief time ; but in this June storm, showing 
how high the aSrial stir had mounted, there was 
a meeting of fire and ice. 

The rain and liail of electrical storms is said 
to be sometimes luminous. have twice ob- 
served,*' said Bergmanjt writing to the Boyal 
Society in 1761, *^fam fall of such a character 
til at everything sparkles at its contact, find the 

f round seems tck be covered by waves of fire.** 
n 1773 thunder and lightning were accom- 

S anied with rain, every drop of which darted 
re on reaching the earth. M.. rasnmat, after 
being in the rain of a thunder-stwnn ht La 
Cauche, on shaking the imin from tjie rim of .his* 
hat, observed that on meetihg|he rain faili^ 
fsom the clouds the collision struck but sparlu 
of fire. The Abb6 Bertholin, riding * from 
Brignai to Lyons, saw the rain and. bail flash 
light on striking the mptal of his saddle. On 
the 25th of January, 1822,' some miners at 
Freyberg told Lampadius that they had seen 
small hail falling during a thunder-storm whiefi 
was luminous on the ground. 

But the terior of these storms lies in the. fact 
that tlic^^eateat heat there is, flies about in 
them with the greatest known swiftness.. A 
case, the particulars of which \ investigated at 
Scaford, illustrates this fact. ^ 

On the 13th of December, 1856, two .young 
men, named Green and Parks, sought shelter 
from a thunder-storm in Ade’s Mill, Seaford. 
They went into the uppermost part of the mill 
with the miller, whose name was Hilton. A 
little after mid-day the lightning entered one 
of the small ^iiiaows*in the uppermost part 
of the fhill, and prostrated alt three.^ JFor 
some time they were all lying insensible. Hil- 
ton, least hurt, came to ^himself first, and, 
after arousing the otl^rs, crawled dowifi to 
the door iu search of assistance. The first 
person he saw was a shepherd ofrtne name of 
' Picknell, walking towards Seaford, and to him 
he called for help. «On seeing their copditlbn, 
Picknell exclaimed, " Wliy, you have ill been 
sinick»by lightning !*’ Green was so far from 
being aware;Of what had happened to him, that, 
as he recovered consciousness he began wonder-^ 
Ing ** if there cbuld hhve been anytluni^ia a« 
glass of beer he bad drunk, which coulcTbava 
^ected him in this ,\Miy.** TheV eil chtreated 
Picknell to rub thefr legs; when he did so,thei( 
black charred flesh came off in his hends. Pro- 
curing a cart, shepherd J^pfateil carried t^p poor 
sufferers, one by on^ m h& lap* shlpptf g dTown; 
the steep steps frimde aug outside The .mill. 
Pai’ks, having suffeVed in nO vital part, evbnipaljy 
recovered, and is now.^iye. After a^i^wi^iitly 
recovering from tils dtejEulfa\ IMns, Hiltpnrdiea 
three years afterwm*ds« The fafew Qreen was 


remarkable. ? He recovered from all his bums, 
except one behmd h^ meek.., . He fearfully 
burned to the bone onJiis, rig^;la|,. and on his 
foot and round his ankle, as ^ ^iniiaine of his 
blue cotton stocking stilt shd^ hurned 

black, all over his breast.! The iron inij^iSflieavy 
shoes had probably sometjupg do tlua 
intense burning of his foot and leg:;»mgii 
haps the burn upon his breast, smd the^latfll 
wound behind his neek^ .Owed their severit^to 
the metdscomposix^hni; watch and chain. The 
silver .case of his metch was melted by the 
ligiitning fora length along the edge of more 
than h^ an inch,/where it holds the glass ; and 
the. melted silver %ad irutf into the form of a 
snail round globule. The lifiks of his watch- 
chain, composed of silvered oopror, were Toja- 
tilised at. two places. One ef these places, no 
doubt, was where the cbmn passed over his neck. 
He seemed to get qidte. jivcll, all his wounds 
liaying healed, except the one about the size of 
a halfcrown piece in the back of his neck. On 
the fourth of March, nearly three months after* 
the, storm, he was standing on the beaoh chat- 
ting with some girls, when one of them asked, 
"Are you cross, Robert?** and he answered, 
"Do 1 look cross?** Immediately after, he 
clutched hold of her shoulder to support him- 
self, and'th'e next instant fell down dead. That 
little wound beliiud his neck was above what 
Piourens calls the vital knot or brain of respi- 
ration. The inference of the danger of having 
metal chains round the neck during thunder- 
storms, is too obvious to require mentioning. 
The fioroueris jury, in accordance with the me- 
dical evidence, said that young iRiobert Green 
died^ of disme of the heart— a phrase very 
serviceable to general practitioners. But the 
physiologist will find proofs enough that he 
died from gangrene having attacked the small 
spot of grey matter, little bigger than a pin’s 
head, located between the third and fourth 
vertebrm, and bn which depends the breath of 
life, ^ ' 

The lift of dai]g ^9 whether from the burning 
or the lifting power of lightning, is the line of 
strong and obstnu^d currents of air. A few 
yeaVs ago, a man was killed by lightning at 
Bishopion Mill; and the spot is precisely where 
four paths meet, wnuiug between eight high 
Walls. The line of iiie dightning is the line of 
the greatest aerial friction. .JiKsttdmills are built 
to catch fhe wind, and with it they catch the 
li^nii^. When Adejfk Mill was struck, three 
pUier nmks were strgok in the same storm-— 
Slaford k(iii, Wynd^. Mill, and a miU.at East- 
bourne. A joKo - is asmfibed Washin^toi 
.Irymg/ A comrade, remsfd. To take shelt^ 
from min^uiider atree,.becaus6 he hadraqipised 



hence their exposure to danger.' Lightning is^. 
for the same reason, an heirloom of church 
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into most houses^ tm tJtetefm it is yrmt 
opening docxre or trindofs^ Jbei.. ^e it n Wi 
out. Where the . is least jamn^ ai 
packed out pf do 06 ls> ^ oomparstiTe^^ c^ 

Tails, . i^ere .b lei^ dan^^. She pm^ifde; p£ 
the lightnii^NjOd^ttotpr Is to t^ adTiuita» 
of the prefesenee of lightning for metal^ . ^3 
dheot it< from , the house or .ship, hj gn^g it 
what it prefm Jb strike ;^hfue the ^nrinc^le ai 
iibe.advice I ato giring, is,^ turn awajthe Blow 
^ faeSitati^ its coarse tirongh, the idr. In 
Fiance and itafy it. used lb Be ^ custom tl 
try to scare the dfmou oLligbtmng %iwaj, By 
ringing the hoj^ Bells jm the dturon steeples : 
superstition thus hoping to lesMiS the agfihl 
danger liy increasing me aerial ffistorbaace ! 
The bennngem^ih those cases ran risks cmhilar 
to the risks mcruxed By persons seeking shelter 
under tall tihes, Bucing I9ke night of the 
14th of AprS, 1/18, four-and4w^ei% ehm^^ 
in one distriet ofBritta^ were strudy: hy light- 
ning; and:M* Fpi^eneue remarked that they 
were precisely the phurches in which the^Us 
were rung io .driTe the lightning away, while 
the churches spared were p^ciselj those whose 
hells were not bung. Wherever, then, the 
aerial strife is . fiercest, there the danger is 
greatest ; and If we keep out of the way of cur- 
rents or draughts, we keep out of the way of 
the lightning. 


y THE GOLDEN MEAN. ^ 

Looking tack into the past, 1 see with the 
^es of memory two . sheets carioatuTes by 
Gilray, which are respectively headed,. The 
Effects of Flattery, and The^ Effects of Truth, 
^ey each conmst of a series' of figures, placed 
in pairs, with the ^ood old-feshioned labels 
coming out of their mouths — labels that leave 
no doubt as to the end and intention of the 
figures. In the Flattery «serieB, tB,ere is a 


French Tcvolution. dtess, withe tap-ooots, and 
tip-top neckcloth, mdms a neat hit when he 
tells his oldt unmcL yor^re the Best 


? i } >T;& iiTTi I 


of a sportsman, new mare is ^ neatest i 
thing 1 ever crossed.” For lumm Tulips:. 
**Jaok, you know what*s whatj anfisiime jod: 
adimire the new mare so much, irako jptL a 
pr^ent of hp.” Also Nrs. Jones 

S leasingly, when sfie'kays to the;^old maid.wd^i 
Eie smSfest of mi:^s, and the mpat ’pmehi^ df; 
bonnets, **A8 lovely as ever, my dear ?i£Nhdl) 
1 protest you* are the pangoh of neitosSrP' 
The smiling reply is; ” Mis. Jones, I mrSjk 
. ^k you for a woman of discernment. Why do 
wfee so little of you P Pray come h<^ with 
me, and take a cup of tea.” *’ % ' 

In the other print how different Ute the re- 
sults of-.lVuth ! The young girl in a sah wh(f 
eiclaims Jier fat relatyre, **DejBir aunt, I 


nrolat you a when I saw 

ton Itet I” is met -By tto rejoinder, “ It would 
|fe becoming tn you, luss, to speak with a 
mote eonsideration. Evmbody tells me' 
1 feftm aw^ prodigiously/^ Look at an- 
:Mer eo^le. A ancieut iMieinan, in an 
easy chair, ano^ the easy undiess of a 
’ loose wrapper, says to an ancient in buckskms. 

Old feiend, it is time for you ;iand me to give 
over acting and drashig lila boys! 1 am 
sixty-five, and you cannot be much less;” To 
which the friend, with screwed up mouth, re- 
sponds, “I regret to say, hfr.'" Hrowh, you 
were never famous for peaking the truth. I 
ap|e^to j^Gur good lady n I am more than five- 

That these cariceitnres cKp]^ lealities^of the 
humaaconstitntion, {ew: wilf denyi The *‘[6a' me, ' 
and m ca’ thee” ]^nttple ia a beneficial prin- 
o^le.^^Ob, the might of its infinite diffusion 
through the myriad animalculine acts, wliose 
very exuvim constitute the mountains of the 
moral world 1 ^Consider how many hours there 
are ip the day, which the presence or absencek)f 
^eeable titillatioa may convert into a bless- 
ing or a ouise I Beflect what it would be to be 
always ruBbedthewrong way ! A man might die 
of it. And it would be to bis credit, to die of it. 
£o admirably constituted are we, oar neigh- 
oour’s good opinion is essential to our vitality. 
And how should our neighbour show his good 
opinion P Bow, but by studying to please, and 
^ studying the art of pleasing; for‘^6 an art. 
Flatteiy, quotha! Kindly feelr^, say I! If a man 
it worthvhis whifeto fiatter me, that is in 
iroelf a flattery, and ^ows tender consideration 
for me. But, if he thinks it worth his while to 
fiatter me mll^ his benevolence towards me 
assumes a higher aspect, and becomes sublime. 
If he Im it on tenderly, if he avoids the gross- 
ness 01 flattering me to my face, and only 
whispers my praise to a ^ird pei;j|pn, that it may 
come gently round to me, I say, Godfcless him, 
fonhe IB a good man ! Men called sincere, are 
not good men; neither indeed are they sincere. 
At best they only«eek a vent for iheir own ill 
tenders. And then some of the most artful 
men I eves ^ the misfortune to be taken in 
By, hod attained the suihmit of the Ars celondi. 
aitem hj, covering their duplicity with a mask 
of brusquerie. y , . ^ 

f But the golden vmo, is diffioul^ to hit. A 
nnin may be ticMed^ certainly as he biay be 
clawed/ to depdh.v ^wee the Ecstatics^and 
the Dejfiasbfet^ Between the Cold and the 
Bot^e ^' aim iium Heaven,^’ and the ” blasts 
UefiV’ what toxdc^ diatonics, semitones, 
semi, quavers! \ 

there are liirs. Bliss and her daug^xters. 
^eir pndse is a j^pjetoal h^ in their 

glare.of raptures thm ii no more shade nor per- 
BpectivAtihan m Chinese landsoa 

In ten minutes offer the^ charming widow 
entered my drawing^ucmi she has exhausted 
evexy {|dthet pi t^ranspprt and«wonder. When 
she has dubbsdDa wreti^ed ,d|jad&g on a screen 
“ the Aneslftning I ever uaw. in my life 1” \ihat 
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remains to be said fi)r 
is nnr own joy and prider ^ " 

. While Mrs. Bliss andiMIdyttfereht. 

blissfnl, the "danglitebs of>BHss; paying the pare ».mdehill to a mouA^ 
warmest court to my wife, make mypo^ilear theybol^bompare a^^m^ 
Agnes blush orimson, as ffsome £^y tour carpet^ whieh li " Cl)^ 
were at the bottom of such exclamations as, makes them 
"Oh, what a sweet dress 1 Where did you; get ture-gaUery^brthe Loura^ 


sotI 
ect 

Ub^to com. 
would 

^ou as^iSS 


common shell-cameo ; and the Bliss giris them- 
sehes " walk” (or sit) "in silk attirUi- and wear 
no end of Hunt an^RdskeU ! But I am sure 
they never mean to quiz, and that they ai^ justly 
popular. 

Peibaps,: as dSb' last ed^tafi^s tl- the .Bliss 


heard Gounprs 

Next l^iunderets, who 

ossibl^dO not m%ln to huirt yout fedin^, any . 
lore thah Digs in a garden mean to hurt your 
towers, yet, somehow or other, they do it. 


door admits 1he»low gipwl of l&.vsii], mo the l^^ossom Of kindly^ feeling, they are surely 
walks in at the head of nis family. ^t.^N^ill is not kmd hearteo. Seif-ocou^di and domjg all 
a tall thin adust ferrety-looking man, with fk for self-g^oriEoation, they have noeyes for others, 
ferrety nose, and ferrety eyes of a pale 'M Such is Jade rulltop, whb,^ an instinct one 
round Ihc rims. The ferrefy nosp and the ferrety might almost cdl dexterity, stumbles upon the 
d^es pd^e and pry. into everything; bqt the soreplaoOsof everybody||s(ml. Yet he takes 
latter organs possess tiie faenity which Wtdter a coan^ interest in you^wps you on the back, 
Scott attributes to the mad nudebn in the Lady and humiliates you in a frkniuy manner. To 
of the Lake; they "seem all to markjl yet author of a still-born poem he will s«v, 
naught to spy;” for in their most restless actidn. '‘*What a pity, my dear Siend, that the world 
(and their action is restless) they preserve «a has taken no notice of your book !” To a man 
blankness which denotes that not an object is to iirho is getting to the sha^ mde of .sixty, he will 
them worth the trouble of speculation. The Nills set fortn the blessings Of old age, and Tccom- 
are silei ^jp eople. 'There are some wlio talk you mend Cicero de Beneetute. Jabk’s presence in 
dead: are some who kill you by silence, a Mendly^arty spoils thsDt :^endly pso^y. ^ 

Of the two, 1 almost think I prefer — always ex- dint«of his free and easy boisterousness, he pre- 
cepting when Mr. Bark NowMie cidls on m 5 s«> duces a constraint in others; tmd by force of 
theincontinent of speech to the xOtentive. When frantic distortion, puts everybody else into an 
a man has built a new library, or a new pmty, unnatural posture. Save me from that man at 
when he has planted a fir-tree, Or planted a^g- a dhmer-jmrty ! I might be his butt-*fot he 
staff, he wants a flowing litation of sympathy almys a butt. And out of sheer affection 
upon his w'ork. Harmless wish ! Who, in this (when he is in a good temper) he never talres 
thorny world, wonld not lend that wish a iielping his eyes, nor his voice, from the poor butt, but 
hand? Mr. Kill would not: Mrs, Nill wauld patttmises ’ bim to iJiat fii^tFal 'extent, all 
not: Ma Nill, junior, and the two Miss Nills through diimer, that it liquid have been a more 
would not. Marvellous nniW! It is fio^ in- deHcate«tteiition*t6 have him from 

deed, wonderful that the offspring should re- behind, with the ^hmerruaplds, when he took 
semble either parent; bniHhat Mm. NiU the his seat. , • 

red and thin, should be like Mr. Nill the'pj^ ' Yet, was € better off fhe other "evening a:tthe 
and stout, is a matrimonid mira^, which I sup>K Solemn ektm^ given by :Lord Mastio, when I 


tween Lady Yieedle 
Flecdle, whd wants 


pose to be wrought by elel(^ve dmuty, andyeats was indigesti% cb^d^ between Lady Yleedle 
of companionship. - . ^ imd ErdfessotTbo^ 

To the above two dasaies of humanity who to be golite to eveQnofeJntt' blunderingly 
respectively Admire all, and nqthhm, imd whom aftmnts everybody, becaulpshe is blind and 
we may (£11 the overloaders and the undetr ; Profenor Toady, who sets <^lidS^ fl^ 
loaders of the gseat social balance, m^be added ism to^jbe Gr^t, by offenshre rudenc 
the comparers, who never praise an oi^t withju ' If Toad^ is a warning. Lady 

out being reminded of someth^ else hap an awM Vevelationt InhqrmistQkcs, the whL., 
seen. Mrs. Secundiqpa gobs into tra^orts at hoBpw mechanism of the wprldj^ththe plaster 
your pond: but she has seen the Lake of Ge- woiim«oilL is revealed. Tne abd-plttte of her 


neva. " Ah, that sublime Befiwe the little sooiei^^teb is gone, and thg hands 

picturesque cascade ha grounds, Mis^^ .distracted rounds over w$d wheels aa^Pbroken 
dum pausesr-^st in ^dlen^then i^speaking springs. With Professor Tdady I ' had been 
ecstasy.* "Beautifuh .bean^^ Moft poetfcl talking of spirit rap|dx^"''bnd 1 bad vented 
It reminds me Of that near dear Eeswkk, the vjary original remark that " Some people 
the cataract of Lbdorp, About which JS^tney thought it was the wbrkbf the devil !” on whush 
wrote so graioJOly. . * How dbes^ the water* copa^ La^ Pleedle caQsd out, ** Ah, dear man, I knew 
down at Lodore* ^ The Twisfteri|i who some- him intimatdy ! Is he dead? Tlbat a loss 
times come to see pk, are also comparers, but the world!” On tbe other side ef Lady Pleedle, 
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V^idow, with cue sweet chud, little Amy> the 
gownsmen’s pet ! Blessing on . thee for the 
undest, gentKst, truest ot flatterers ! 


lij pray, dear air, me in Seasidcrterraoe, tjt^ was seldom an 
, didst prosper! evening when the major'^dii not drop in to 
thee, young fair take his coffco, ana sltdie . hfe^^ orf'my 
little Amy, the [balcony. ’ 

n . thee for the Ifr was on the fourth evening of. our acquaint- 


ance that the mmdr, having lighted his fourth che- 
root, and mixed, as I have said, his third glass 

^ — brandy-and-water, sank down Itkuriously inn 

rocking-chair, tucked his legs by a violent exer-* 
MAJOR MONSOON’S TIGER STORY, tion (for I should mention that he was a little 

lame) on a second chair, and, with Im air. of- 

** Thank you, I think I’ll take another almost sultanic enjoiinent, commenced the fot- 
, cheroot, old follow— they’re a first-rate brand, lowing 'sto^ of oJ[e of his most remarkable 
*but not quite the sort, I keep for my own achieveg^pull in the hunting-field : 
smoking— and pass tlft brandy; thank you; your “Twenty years ilgo,” said the major, “I 
brandy’s good brandy, but not good brandy, cemmande^ a detacliment of* my native regi- 
One can’t expectit a( the sea-side.’’ ment. The lighting Half-Hundi’ed (as we were 

I The major tbokt another cheroot from the called, from our behaviour in tie Burmese war); 
frail but odorous dark cedar-box, bound with atalittleviUagecalledKollywallali,inthenorth- 
red, and he also cdndescendingly filled himself a east (Diner cf t^e Jubbaigore district of the 
peculiarly stiff third tumbler of bsandy-and- Bengal Presidency. It*was near a jungle, full 
water. I say brandy-iy«(f- water, but the expres- 'of tigers ; and, as we soon put down the paltry 
sion is scarcely correct, for, as he told me, ever tax riots that had brought ws to Kollywallah, 
smcc a fit of hydrophobia at Kollywallah, up and time began to bang iieavy on our hands, 1 
at the foot c)f the Hill Country, nc had had and Twentyman, the only other officer, na- 
a strong dislike to water, and a grateful re- turally took to tiger-hunting, which exciting 
collection of the brandy which Lad preserved his amusement soon occame a passion with us., 
valuable life. in six months tfiere was not a ryot at Kolly- 

The major was a full-habited middle-sized wallah who did' not know me as ‘The Great 
middle-aged man, with a bruised flattish red Shikarree,’ and it was all I could do to picvcnt 
face, rather staring blue eyes, with a noisy good- the people from worshipping mo and my hunt- 
humoured impudent manner that nothing Could ing-elcphant, ‘ Ramclmntier.^ 
daunt. .E^wore a straw hat and blue band, an “One morning, when Twentyman was down 
immense gilt double eye-glass tied with a broad with jungle %vcr, and I was sitting by his side 
black ribbon, a loose light suit oj a pale nankeen readiifg him Charles O’Malley in the balcony of 
colour, very small dancing-shoes, and carritd’four bungalow, which gave on the dhntonmciit, I 
a large silvcr-mountcid Penang “lawyer.” I heard a great noise as of a crowd of natives 
scarcely know how I picked up the gytUaut officer, trying to force their way in past my native 
but on the eighth (fay of my stay in Ramsgate servants. Poor Twentyman, who was fretful 


MAJOR MONSOON’S TIGER STORY. 


the billiard-rooms on the cliff. At that genteel “ ‘ Chodb ruho ekdum’ (‘ be silent immedi- 
cstablisliment, I found the nijjor laughing, talk- ately’J, I snouted. * 

ing, telling stories, executing unparalleled<j^an- “ The old kbitmttgar, an old grey-bearded 
nons, betting condesc(jndingly with very juvenile fellow who fia^ been butler to my father the 
boaiing-mcn, and drinking brandy-pawnee at general, came salaaming {orward wlieii he saw 
some young amateur commodore’s expense, with me, and said; • • 

a manner as totally free from pride as it “ * Sahib, sahib, tlTc rfountiy people from 

radiant with the uroanity of the officcr^and the Moonjc liave come to ask to come and 
traveliar. ^ . ^shoot a White tiger — man-eater — who has 

The major was one of those indescribable men alitady killed an Sd woman, six children, and 
who can be seen any day between four and dark tc^buljdcks.* . 

looking into tlD cigar-shops in Regent-stj;eet,,f*vOutIwent, just as I was, in my slippers, and 
or lounging about the doors of billiard-rooms ini sure enough at the %ate of* the n^ompound,* if 
Lciccstcr-square, dozing oii seats in St. James’s you’ll believe me, there werp M6ut a hundred 
Park, or reading the American news with nativesf salaaming, and tom-tomming, and pray- 
severe air in Wild’s reading-room ; an indefinite* ing MaWero to soften the sahib’s heart, and 
man of indefinite occupations. An idler, tired induce him to listen to them and come and kill 
of himself could not, however, have discovered the white tiger. I promised to do what I could, 
a more talkative, cheery, rattling, goo(rnatured if they would supply beaters, and would be ready 
companion than the major. He uad, like my- at the jvnglc next clay with their usual heathen- 


companion than the major. 


like my- at the iDiglc next (Jay with their usual heathen- 
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and shontinjEj like children, calling me every in my enthusiasm for the chase, I did not forget 
blessed name they could lay their hands on, ana some cold fowls and two or three bottles of 
promising to muster in* force at the place ap- champagne, &c. ; and my khansamah (pr butler) 
pointed, though they were half of them tiger was to mt in the howdah and attend to the com*^ 
worshippers at Moonje, and would not liave let missariat and general stores, 
me kill the animal if, he hadn’t tnmed a ^ man- *'Tho day came. I felt a strange* glow of plea- 
eater.’ ft, sure, mingled with a strange presentiment of 

** Back 1 wei^t to Twentyman, who was sitting danger which I could not shake off, do what 1 
up in bed, more cheerful, eating some fruit. might. However, 1 said nothing to Twentyman, 

“ ' What’s the row ?’ sa[d he, quite in ^ old who wished me eve^y success, and off 1 went on 
voice. • Bamohunder, who seemed proud to share in the 

1 told him that the peo{^ of Moonje wanted adventure. Which was more than the cowardly 
I me to go and kill a'manVater,’ but I didn’i| khansamali was, for Ills teeth shook like castanets, 
like leaving him. ^ t ■ and he dropped a bottle of bitter ''beer in sheer ' 

“ ‘ Then you go, old boy^’ said he, Hor Dr. nervousness in packing! M last we were ready. 
Johnson came in just as you left, and says IJpi “ ' J^ihlde jao !' (‘ go quick ’), cried I to the • 
twicf the man 1 was yesterday ; I’ll get along mahout ; and off trotted old Hamchunder to this 
well enough with a book and a cheroot or two.’ side of the Moonje jungle, wh^ all the heaters 
“‘And may Intake your double-barrelled had assembled. * 

breech-loadci;P “ If you’ll believe me, eveu at the taking of 

CQui'se; pnythhig I^^liavh, Monsoon. Mooltan, j|here wasn’t such a gol-mol (I am 
Johnson says, Moonie has been full of tigers ever »again taking Hindostanee— I mean, in pure 
since the last Ramn took to preserving them, English, ‘ row ’) as when- about two hundred of 
and made it death to kiU one ; but, for God’s the native fellows began to break into the jungle 
sake, Monsoon, take care of yourself! Those of prqus-trces and koriiida-slirubs, firing match- 
man-eaters are no joke, and if I were you I locks, yelling like fiends broke loose, rattling 
would ride to Popnahjah aud get Simpson and metal pans, ringing hells, and blowing horns : 
Dever to go.’ ' while half a dozen of the boldest and mos-t active 

“ ‘ No,’ said I, ‘ Twentyman. This i& an of the beaters were sent on to climb trees and | 
affair of danger ; I’ll stalk the beast, alone, give notice if the man-eater stole away in their 
There shall be no Englishman but myself to direction. It was arranged that I was to lie hi 
share the glory.’ wait, with Ramchunder, opposite to one of the 

“ ' You are a plucky fellow, Monsoon,’ said most tigerish places ; a crossing over^^y nullali 
Twentyman. ‘As you like, but, fer my own (or ravine), where three native postthen had 
part. I’d rather have one Englishman than a been carried off on consecutive days by the same 
thousand of tkose noisy devils, with their infernal’ 4i5ger. • 

drums mid horns. They’d spoil an angel’s Aud now, again, the presentiment weighed j 
shooting.’ ' upon me as soon as I found myself alone with j 

The rest of that day 1 spent inpreparing for that miserable funky old khansamah, who did I 
the tiger campaign at Moonje. I put on my nothing but mutter prayers &oni tlie Koran, and | 
red-brown sbooting-coat, made of stuff of that look at his amulet of tiger’s claws. Sh, all sorts i 
peculiar dry leaf colour usually worn by Indian of disagreeable anecdotes came fermenting up { 
tiger-hunters,, and which I was the first to intro- in xiy mind. I thouglitr of how Major Bunsen, ; 
duce into the Presidency. The plan of this coat in the Forty-third, had died in four houiB of lock- ; ! 
was my own invention; ft bad fourteei- pockets, jau^ from a scratch he received from a tiger’s ji 
each destined for a special purpose, and never claw ; aud of how Captain Charters, of tlie 1 1 
used for any other. It heVl caps, gun-picker. Fourth Light Infantry, was found dead in the ! : 
tigers’ fat for greasing locks, spareciipples, gun- jun^e from a tiger bite. | 

‘ screw, a small boot-jack (the usef of which I will “ I had le^ paiiicul^rly careful with Dostee | 

tell you presently), a ki^iie with sixteen blades, Pooloo, the captain of the beaters, as to the - | 
greased patches, iron^ bullets, ^cartridges, a dircictiou in which he was to drive the tigers, il 
pocket-revolver, a brandy-flask, a* hunting-knife for these rascals generally frequent the same | , 
as strong as a biffISbok, a dried tongue, a cigar- c?Pot, and I liad^very reason to su^pose^jthat I | : 
case, a powder-horn, fu 9 ,ees, a sketch-book^ a sbodd soon have my hands full. 1 1 

small key-bugle, a camp-stool, and a other “‘Dostee Pooloo, my boy,* said I, handing |j 

items useful to a man of severtil resources. Y’Ajwin ^ cheroot (for the**nig^rq^like you to be \ \ 
‘iAs this white tiger I®.vas to fight had es- jclvil^o them), ‘be sure and drive everything jj 
caped the natlvi$»pitfals, poison, spring-guns, and that is iii the jungle, soi^-westerly, for if I am j 
other stratagems oT the crafty natives ^of the fa{ away from Bamchunoer. and the guns, when ; 
jungle village, J! felt that at fast I met a they break covert, there’ll be a blank space left j 
foeman worthy of my arm, and I prepared for.a for me at the mess-table to-morrow.’ When j 
gigantic effort. I filled Ramcliuuder’s howdah I said*this, Dostee Pooloo showed all his box |! 
with tulwahs (keen native swords), double- of teeth, and I saw that he was game to do ' 
barrelled guns, rockets,, an^ boar-spe^'s; so just what I wished, so long as he hadn’t to |i 
that, kwaig that sagacious animal near me fight tigers himsdf, ^ I 

fastcne®JEo a tree, I could return to him at any,, Having planted my old khansamah with i 
time for fresh weapons and for lunch for, even iRarachunde);,. and the cold* fowls, and chain- ij 

. » ' " ‘ il 
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pagucj and tbe double-barrelled rifles near an old enormous tiger, clearing the, boa-constrictor, 
palm-tree, with strict injimotioiis not to move,, leaped a space of nearly forty feet I after* 

I stole off down the nullah whUk-whUh^ as the wards measured), im4;ig|nick. me to. the ground 
^natives say — which means very gently. before I could readjust my pfoce* 

I suppose I had not gone more than, three ; " It was the white tigee--thb.man-eatee— 

, hundred vards from where 1 left the khan- :I Celt sure of it at the first glance; a. splendid 
I samai^ and lUimchander, before a path to the fellow, full thirteen feet long, of a pale tawny 
right, trodden down as if by wild boars through cream colour stripedTwith dark brown, his chest 
a tract of tall> dry, dusty jungle gi^a, burnt By almost white. 

the sun to a pale straw colour, attracted my "If yon’H believe me, sir, as he held me and 
attention. The beaters seemed to rouse nothing, shook me in his moiftb, I felt no pain and no 
and I began to think the story of the white terror, but a. sort of almost pleasant benumbed 
tiger all a humbug and a flam. drowsiness, and a strange curiosity as to how 

• " The pathled on past a little tope of cocoa-nut The brute would eat me. I could hear the 

palm, strung with fr^t.* Cariosity and a naturd deer, fl^tJnkeys, ai||d snake scuttle off as he 
■ love of adventure carryii^ me on, I foUowed it shook me, as a cat ooes.a moT^se, or a terrier a 
for some hundred yards, till I saw the path a few ra!. Then*I remember I tried to get a gjsiol 
yards before mercpeu out into a sort of natural from pocket No. 13, and foinied. . 

• amphitheatre, beyoAd which lay the dry bed of * * * • * 

a small watercourse, the surface of which, if ; "B^ore I cmne to, full half hour must 
you’ll believe me, sir, was one vast^tau^e of iha^ elapsed. There d lay in a nest of dry 
enormous jungle flowers— great crimson fellows, ^Moonje grass. I felt that thS monster was still 
big as teacups, and smelling of musk and over me. Ifelt hispestilentiaj^breathon my face 
patchouli; ropes of creeping plants binding tree even in my swoon. Yes, there he was, bis enor- 
ti tree, and strung with scented yellow bios- mous length reclining beside me, his striped tail 
I soms and trails of things like tulins, oiiJly as sweeping across my face at every vibration— his 
large as my hat, and with,..purple-Dell flowers head turned from me. If you’ll believe me, sir, 
every half inch down the stalk. he had actually munched and chewed the whCle 

In a small open space surrounded by deep of my left leg from the toe to the knee ; he Imd 
Moonje grass, and only visible from the highe# eaten about tliree feet of it, sir (pardon the 
clump of ground where they sunned themselves, awkwardness of the expression), during my 
strutted half a dozen peacocks. I had just swoon.” 

knelt down and covered the biggest of them " Chewed, Major Monsoon P” I cried, in an 
with my riBe— a splendid fellow, with a great expostulatcvy voice. " Why, there arc your 
fan-tail, all green and purple— when, lo and be- two fogs as sound as mine 1” 
hold! what should come skipping from tree tev^ "Pooh! pooh! my dear sir,” ^aid he, with- 
Iree but a whole tribe of monkeys, chattering, out a smile and quite uuruflled, holding out his 
chasing each other, holding each other’s tails, left leg to me to pinch, " the leg he munched 
and cutting such capers, that it was all I could was cork then, as it is cork now, and as it has 
do to keep from laugliing out and spoiling the been ever since. A cannon-ball took off its 
whole game. ^ ^ fleshy predecessor at the siege of Mooltan. One 

"I had scarcely readjusted my aim which these happy result of its being cork, as you may 
monkeys had thrown oui, before, from out of imagine, was, that it took the .beast some time 
jungle, cl^e to me, ran tlirec little spotted de4| to t]irou|b, and that the beast didn’t hurt 
and a wild hog, and began racing about* as me mucA^ • * 

if that spot was their regular playground, " I opened mv e]^s quictly^when I found what 
and yet with a sort of fascinated stare and he was at, for no |fept growling and snarling 
alarm tliat made me suspect mischief. I d6ter- over the ratlisr indigestible meal, and I began to 
mined, however, coute que cout^ 4o see the look round me*to see where my rifle was. If 
•thing out, so I drew* the bran^-flask from you’ll believe me, sir, tjjiere it fay, full-cocked, 
my No. 13 pocket, and took a sup to steady not three inches frofinmy right hand, 
my hand. Before I had put it back, sure "My first (bought was to steal my hand 
enough, o\l\ between two chapapar-trees came ^along andTget hold of my rifll^ut the instant I 
a trenfendous beast of a boa-constrictor, as nnjired even a limb, th^ beast of a ‘ man-eater* 
large round ap a bolster, and seventy feet long, began t» growl, and evinced a dangerous dis- 
if lie was an inch— *hi.% scales wet and shining njJition to leave my cork leg and settle on fhe 
with the dew, and he writhing and undulsltingj fSiorc valuaAile one df«flesh. I thejefort, for the 
like an enormous caterpillar. • 7 moment, abandoned the atte'hq^ and resigned ■* 

" If you’ll believe me, sir, surprised as I was, myself to death; for it seCmed certain that i 

I had still presence of mind enough to aim firfii« wncii the beast had finished the cork leg, and j 

and steady at hia nearest, eye, thinking what began to taste my blood, he would turn round ; ’ 

a triumph it would be t» take him home t(S poor and devour me. !| 

Twcntyn^in. When what I should sJC about " I was sufliciently cool, even in this horrible 
twenty feet beyond this beast but some strai^o emergency, to cast my eyes round to see if I 
object waving in the grass I I covered it with was wmiuded. I *found no wound, but dis- 
my rifle, aiidwas^ust going to press thelriggqf covered that the tiger had, in seizing me, torn 
with my forefinger when iliearcki^jjish, and an off and probably devoured the tenth and eleventh 

• t 
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pockots of my shooting-jacket. I listened for 
the beaters, but couldftear no voice or sound. 
They hftd either gone s6 far off that they vere 
out of hearing, or, what was more likely, they 
had been darmed by the tiger, and had fled. 
For they’re poor creatures, the niggers, in any 
real danger. 

now, therefore, gave myself up as lost ; 
the tiger was still gnawing my cork knee, and 
had one paw lying as hea\^ as lead on my other 
leg, when' suddenly, if you’ll believe me, sir, the 
beast yawned twice, nodded his head, and fell fast 
asleep. 1 saw it all in a monMiit. He had swal-( 
lowed in my No. Ten pocket, a large byttle of 
morphine — ^the bi-meconata of morphine, an 
American projiaration of great strength — thaW 
always carried witli me when I went tiger- 
hunting, in case an attack of neuralgia, to 
which 1 was subject before I had two-thirds of 
my teeth carried away by a matchlock builetgat 
Bundelcore. Now was my opportunity. There 
lay the great striped beast fast asleep. I stoic 
my hand gently towards my rifle. I grasped it. 
I cocked it. 1 looked at the clean brass 
cap, held the muzzle close to the brute’s ear, 
and fired. With a yell — a groan— tlie beast fell. 
I leaped up at the same moment to avoid his 
fatal claws, and gave him the second barrel be- 
hind the right paw close to the heart. He 
groaned, stretched out his paws, tore the earth 
m long scratches you might lay your hands in, 
and fell dead. 1 took out my repeater. It was 
exactly three minutes past two p.m. I had 
started from the bungalow at Koliywallah, at 
seven a.m. Then a giddiness came over me, and^ 
1 fainted agaA.. . 

« « « « 

** I was awoke by something soft touching 
my face. I looked up. Kind Heaven ! it was 
Ramcliundcr, with that beast of a khansamah 
dead drunk in the howdaii, with one of my 
silver-topped cliampagne bottles in his hand. 
I instantly called out, ‘Pukrao^l’ which is 
Hindostanec for 'takc«ho)d,’ and, ^ if you’ll 
believe me, sir, the sagacious animal whom 
1 had trained to do this, lifted me with his 
.proboscis into the howdaliV for how could I 
move, you know, with my cork leg all eaten 
away? * 

“The first .thing I .did sras— what do you 
think?” 

I could not gum . < 

“ The first thing I did, sir, was to p*unch that 
beast of a khansamah’s fiead, to be s\p:e, and 
thoa to go in search of Dostee Pooloo and thc^e 
cowardly aigger beaters. ^ 

‘^If you’ll me, sir, we found them in 

the nearest village, iwo miles off, cooking rice at 
a fire, and telling the people how the salfib had 
been Ulled by ttie man-eater. So what did I do 
but ride in among them on Bamchunder, atfd 

^ • 

give the fellows such a welting with the whip 
of my buggy, which I always carried for that 
purpose, that they fell bn tjieir knees and cried 
for mercy. ' wT 

***Juhlde jao, Dostee Pooloo,’ I cried, *aud 
bring home the tiger on a stretcifer of clampa- 
boughs. You’ll find him in such a place.’"^ 

“And so they did, and three hours after, just 
at sunset, we entered Kolly wallah in procession, 
firing^ guns, letting . off rockets, the niggers 
shouting songs about the sahib and the tiger. 
Twentyman was delighted to see me, for he had 
given me up for lost, as one of tlio^ beaters had ^ 
run to the bungalow,, and told him I was ’ 
kiUed.” 

t. Sk « 4ft 4ft 

The next mornui", whenJ called at the 
major’s lodgings, I found, my astonishment, < 
he had left by the six A.M.. train, desiring the 
landlady to send in his bill to ‘his brother at No. 
Twenty-six. His brother ! But I felt bound in 
“honour to pay it. 

On closely considering tlie story of Major 
Monsoon’s remarkable escape from the tiger,. I 
founds several alarming discrepancies that led to 
doubts in my mind as to its entire veracity. 
Breech-loaders were not, I think, invented 
twenty years ago, and, now I think of it, 1 
regret I did not pinch his leg hard — to make 
sure that it really was cork. 

P.S. The other day, too, at the Oriental Cliil), 

I was telling the story to Colonel Curry, when 
he made the following remark : 

“ My dear Foozle, the follow was humbugging 
you, take my word for it. Monsoon is a tradi- 
wnal name in India, and is oftemtagged on to 
native stories. There was a Colonel Xionsooii, 

I believe, about Lake’s time, on whom the 
Hindoos wroje this distich, that I’ve often 
heard the fellows repeat : 

« 

Ghora par howdah, pathi par jeen, 

^ Mutlak bazayah, Cj^lonci Monsecn; 

4fe^ch means, in English, ^ 

Saddles on elephants, howdahs on horses, 

Monsoon ran awajt'with the whole of his forces- 

c 

And, depend on it, that’s what the dog borrowed 
his name froiTi. Here, v/aiter, another bottle of 
sherry.” 
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•were friends 1 made him talk of his family ^ 
yourself^ Edwari Julia^ I seem to know you 
all. 

■When the ruffian, who succeeded .our good 
captain, had wrecked poor us, and then deserted 
us, your husband resumed the command, and 
saved Freddy and ine once more by his courage, 
his wonderful coolness, and his skill, ^mcethen 
the mouse has be^n at work for the lion : 1 
despair of conveying any^ pleasure by it to a 
characterso elevated as Captain Dodd ; his re- 
ward must be his own conscience ; but we poor 
little women like external shows, do we not!* 
and so I thought a medal of the Huihane^Society 
might give some pleasure totyou and Miss Dodd. 
Never did medabnor order repose, on a nobler 
heart. The case was so strohg, and so well sup- 
ported, that the society did not hesitate : and 
you will receive it very soon after this. 

You will ^je surprise^, derr madsm, rat all 
this from a stranget' to yourself, and will perhaps 
set it down to a wish to intrude on your acquaint- 
ance. Well then,^ear madam, you will not be 
for wrong. 1 should like much to know one, 
whose character I already seem acquainted with; 
and to convey personally my gratitude and 
admiration of your husband, I could pour it out 
more freely to you, you know, than to him. 
lorn. 

Dear Madam, 

Yours very faithfully, 

Louisa. BEnnsroKD. 

1 . 

And the medal came about an liour before the 
fly to take hio^ away. His dear name was on it,' 
and his brave courageous acts. 

Oh, shall 1 ever be old enough and hard enough 
to speak of this without stopping to cry ? 

We fastened it round his dear neck witli a 
ribbon. Mamma would put it inside his clothes 
for fear the silver should tempt some wretch : 1 
should never have thought of tliat : is there a 
creature so base ? And we told thtf men how he 
had gained it (they were servlmtsof thd asylum), | 
and we showed them how Brave and good he I 
was, and would be again if they would bo kind 
to him and cure him. And mamma*bribcd them ^ 
with money to use him, kindly : 1 thought they 
would be offended and mfuso it : but they took 
it, and their fabes showed she was wiser than 1 
am. He keeps from us too. It as nearly 
a fortnight now.” • 

‘‘ Deo, 7tln Aunt Eve %ft to-day. i^amma 
kept her room and could not speak to her < ca^ 
not foigivQ. her interfering between papa and h(^ 
It docs seem that any one but mamma 

should be able to send papa out of the house, and 
to such a place ; but it is the law : and Edward, 
who is all good ^onse, says it was necessary; he 
says momma is unjust : grief makes her imrea- 
sonablo. I don’t know who is in the right : and 
I don’t muclfecare : but I know I am sorry for 
Aunt Evp. very, very son* for mamdkf^’ 

« 8th. I am an egotist : found myself out 
this moruing I and it is a good th^ to kee^ 


. dttiry. It* was overpowered at first by grief for 
mamma : but now tbo house is sad and quiet I 
am always thinking of hm; and that is egotism. 

Why he stay away so? 1 almost wish 
oonld think it was coldness or diminished affec- 
tion ; for I fear something worse f something to 
make him wretched. Those dreadful words papa 
spoke before he was afflicted! words I wiU never 
put on paper ; but they ring in my ears still ; 
they appal me : and then found at their very 
door ! Ah, and I knew I should find him near 
that house. And now he keeps away.” 

I "Dec. 9th. All day trying to comfort mamma. 
She made a great effort and wrote to Mrs. 
Beresford.” * 

• rOOn mamma’s LETTER. 

" Dear Madam,— Your kiniLwid valued letter 
reached us in deep afflictionij and I am little able < 
to reply to you as you deserve. My poor husband 
is very ill ; so ill that he no longer remembers 
the p!Lst, Neither the brave acts that have won 
‘him your esteem, nor even the face of his loving 
and unhappy wife, who now., thanks you with 
many tears for your sweet letter. Heartbroken 
as my children and I are, we yet derive some 
consolation from it. Wc have tied the medal 
round his neck, madam, and thank you far more 
than we can find words to express. , 

In conclusion, I pray Heaven that, in your 
bitterest horn*, you may find the consolation you 
have administered to us : no, no, I pray you may i 
never, never, stand in such need of comfort. I 
I am, 

Dear Madam, 

YourS gratefully and sincerely, 

Lucy Dodd.” 

"Dec. loth, Sunday. At St. Anne’s in the 
morning. Tried hard to apply the sermon. He 
spoke of griefs, but so coldly ; surely he never 
felt one : was not there. Mem. : dwayspray 
against wandering thoughts on entering church.” 

'^Dcc. 11th. A diarj is a dreadful thing. 
Everything must go down now, andf amongst 
I the reiSt, that the poor are selfish. I could not 
I interest one of mine in mamma’s sorrows ; no, 

I they«,must run bac& to their own little sordid 
I troubles, about money and things. I was so 
! provoked witfc Mrs. Jackson (she owes mamma . 
j so much) that I left her hastily : and that was 
Impatience. I had a mind to go back to her ; 
but would not ; and that was Pride. Where is 
fiiy Christianity ?• c •* 

A kind letter from Jane Hardic. But no 
word of him** . 

^ " Dec. 12th. To-day Edward told me plump 
Pmust nj>t.gb on takmg things out of the house 
for the poor : mamma gafe me the reason. * We 

ai^poor ourselves, thauks to ’ And then she 

stopped. Docs she suspect? How can she? 
She did not hear those ttwo dreadful words of 
papa’s ? t(Piey are like two arrows in my heart. 

* Egotism. The abstract quality evolved from 
concrete tcrm*’dgotuit by femihioe art, without 
the aid of grayviftr. * * • 
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And SO we are poor : she says we have scarcely 
anything to live upon after paying the two hun- 
dred and fifty pounds k year for papa.’* 

. **Deo. 13th. A comforting letter from Jane. 
She s^ds me Hebrews xii. 11, and says, *Let us 
take a part ef the Bible, and read two chapters 
prayerfully, at the san^ hour of the day : will 
ten o’clock in the moimng suit you? and, if so, 
will you choose where to begin?* I will, sweet 
friend, I will: and then, though some cruel 
■ mystery keeps us apart, our souls will be toge- 
ther over the sacred page, as I hope they will 
one day be* together in heaven ; yours will a9 
any rate. Wrote back, yes, and a thousand 
thanks, and should tike to begin with the Psalms : 
they are sorrowful, and so arc we. Ai/fl I must 
pray not to tl}ink too much of him. 

If everything is to be put down one does, 1 1 
cried long and bitterly to find 1 had written that 
I must pray to God against him."* * ^ 

“Dec. 14th. It is plain he neVbr means to 
come again. Mamma says nothing, but that % 
out of pity for me ; I have not read her dew face' 
•all these years for nothing. She is beginning to 
think him unworthy, when she thinks ot him at 
aU. There is a mysteiy ; a dreadful mystery : 
may he not be os mystified too, and perhaps 
tortured like me with doubts and suspicions? 
they say he is pale and dejected. Poor thipg ! 
But then oh why not come to me and say so ? 
Shall I write to him ? No, 1 will cut my hand 
off S 001 ?f*Tl” 

“ Dec. 16th. A blessed letter from Jane. She 
says ‘ Letter writing on ordinary subjects is a sad 
waste of time and very unpardonable among Bfs 
people.’ And so it is ; and my weak hope, daily 
disappointed, that there may be something in 
her letter, only shows how inferior I am to my 
beloved friend. She says * I should like to fix 
another hour for us two to meet at the Throne 
together : will five o’clock suit you ? we dine at 
six : bjjt I am nevef more than half an* hour 
dressing.’ , » 

The friendship" of this saint, and her bright 
example, is what Heave^ sends mo in infinite 
mercy and goodness to soothe my achingdiearta 
little : for him I shall never see a^u. 

I have seen him this vei 7 evening. 

It was a beautiful night : 1 went to l^ok at 
— ^the world to come I call it— for I believe the 
redeemec^re to inliabit those very stars hereafter, 
andf visit mem all in turn— and this world I now, 
find is a wprld of sorrow and disappointment— 
so I went bn the balaony to look at abetter oneii 
and oh it seemed so holy, so calm, so pifre, 
heavenly world : I gpzed and stretched my hd&ds 
towards it for ever so little of its holiness and 
purity; and, that moment, 1 heard a si^f I 
looked, and there stood a gentleman just outside^ 
our gate, and it was him, *^1 nearly Screamed, 
and nly heart beat so. He did no^e& me : for 
1 had come out softly, and bis poor head was 
down, down upon bis breast; and bo used to 
carry it so idgh, a little, little, while ago« ^ 
high some saM ;'biit not* L *^iUooked, and mj^ 


misgivings melted away; it flashed on me. as If 
one of those stars had written it with its own 
light in' my heart— 'JD^ere stands Grief ; not 
Guilt.* . And befmre 1 knew what I was about I 
had whispered ‘ Alfred !* The poor boy started 
md ran towards me : but stepped short and 
sighed again, j^y heart yeam^: but it w^ 
not for me to miake advanees to him, sflter his 
unkindness : so I spoke to him as coldly as ever 
I could, and I said, J You are uuhappy.* 

He looked up to me, and then I saw even by 
that light that he is enduring a bitter, bitter 
struggle ; 80 pale, so worn, so dragged I Now 
how pxany times %ave I cried, this last month ? 
more than in ^ the rest of my life a great deal. 
i Unhappy !’ he said ; ‘ I must be a contemptible 
thing if I was not unhappy.* And then l\p asked 
me should not I despise lym if he was happy. 
I did not answer that *. but I asked him why he 
wasp unhappy.# And when I bad, I wm half 
frightened : for he never pvades a question the 
least bit. 

He held his head highei^tifl, and said, * I am 
unhappy because I cannot sec the path of 
honour.* 

* Then I babbled something, I forget what : 
then he went on like this — ^ah, I never forget 
what he says— he said Cicero says ^quitas ipsa 
lucct per se ; something significat* something 
else : and he repeated it slowly for me, he knows 
I know a little Latin ; and told me that was as 
much as to say ’Justice is so clear a thing, that 
whoever^esitates must be on the road of wiong. 
And yet,* he said, bitterly, ’ /hesitate and doubt, 
in a matter of right and wrong, like an Academic 
philosopher weighing and balwcing mere specu- 
lative straws.* Those were his very words. 
‘And so,’ said be, ‘I am miserable; deserving 
to be miserable.* 

Then I ventured to remind him tliat he, and I, 
and dl Ghristiansouls, had a resource not known 
to heathen philosophers, however able. And I 
said, ‘Deir Alfred,, when 1 am in doubt and 
difficufty, I go hnd pray to Him to guide me 
aright : have yclt done so ?’ No, that had never 
occurred to him ? but be toouid, if I made a point 
of it ; and %t any rate he could not go on in 
this way; I should soon see him again, and, once 
lus mind was mridg lip, no shrijiking from mere 
consequences, he prOinised me. Then we bade 
one aifother good night, he went off holding 
his heSd as proudly as he used : and poor silly 
me frittered, aud nbarly hysterical, as soon as I 

uite lost sight of him.” * 

“ Dec. 17th. M church in the morning :jag(^ 
sermon. Notes and In the even^< 

Jaqp’s clergyman preached. She came. Going 
out I asked her a question about what we had 
heard ; but she did not answer me. At parting 
she told me she made a rule not to speak coming 
from church, not even about the sermon. This 
seemed austere to poor me. But of course she 
is light. Oh, that 1 was like her.” 


* Pttbitatio cogitationeiii significat injnrise. 
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“ Deo. Edward is coming out. This boy, father caH^ ** (the pen was drawn through the 

that one has taught all the French, all the dancing, rest). 

and nearly all the Latin knows, turns out to ' Dec. 22nd. A miserable day : low spirited and 
be one’s supei-ior, infinitely ; I mean in practical Hysterical. We are really going away. Edward * * 
good sense. Mamma had taken her pearls to has begun to make packing cases: 1 stood over 
the jeweller and borrowed two hundred pounds, him and sighed, and asked him questions: he 
He found this out and objected# She told him a said he was going to tak^ unfurnished rooms in 
part of it was required to keep him at Oxford. London, send up what furniture is absolutely 
‘ Oh indeed,’ said he : and we thought of course necessary, and sell the rest by auction, with the 
there was an end : but next morning he was off lease of our dear, dear bouse, where we were all 
before bredkfast, and the day after he returned so happy once. So, what with ‘ his knowledge 
j freftn Oxford with his caution money, forty of .the markets, and the world,’ and his sense, 

! pounds, and gave it mamma she had forgotten ^and his strong will, we have only to sfibmit. And 

aU about it. And he had taken his nime eff the then he is so kind, too ♦ * ^on’t cry, little girl,’ 

I college books and left the ifiiiversity for ever, he said. ‘Not but what I could turn on the waters 

The poor, gentle, tears of mortification ran down myself if there was anything to be gained by it. 

his mcjther’s cheeks, and I hung round her neck. Shall I cry, Ju,* said he, ‘ or sh^HI whistle P I 

and- scolded him like a vixen; as I am. Wc think I’ll whistle.’ And hd whistled a tune 
might have spared tears and fury both, for he is right through while he worked with a heart as 
neither to be iScltcd nor irritated by poor tittle sick as pay o\vn, perhaps. Poor Edward !” 

us. He kissed- us ahd coaxed us like a superior , “Dec. 23rd. My Christian friend has her griefs 
being, and set to work in his quiet, sober, pon- too. But then puts them to profit : she says 
dcrous way, and proved us a couple of fools to to-day, ‘ We are both tasting the same flcsli- 
our entire satisfaction^ and that without an un- crucifyvig but soul-profiting experience.’ Uer^ 
kind word : for he is as gentle as a lamb, and as every word is a rebuke to me : torn at this 
strong as ten thousand elephants. He took the solemn season of the year with earthly passions, 
money back arid brought the pearls home again. Went down after reading her letter, and played 
and ho has written “ Soyez de votre Siecle” and sang the Gloria in excelsis of Pcrgolcsi, with 
j in great large letters, and has pasted it on all alltmy soul. And, on repeating it, burst out 

I I our three bedroom doors, inside. And he has crying in the middle. Oh shame ! shame !” 
been all these years quietly cutting up the “Dee. 24!th. Edward started for London at 
Morning Advertiser, and arranging the slips with five in the morning to take a place foi^vw. The 
woifderful skill and method. He calls iff “digest- servants were next told, and received warning ; 
ing the ’Tiser !” and you can’t ask for any f^e one we had yie poorest opinion of, she is 
modern informwiion, great or small, but he’ll such a flirt, cried, and begged mamma to let her 

! find you something about it in this digest. Such share our fallen fortunes, and s^id she could cook 
j a folio ! It takes a man to open and shut it. a Httle and would do her best, I kissed her 
' And he means to be a sort of little papa in this violently, and quite foi’got I was a young lady 
1 house, and mamma means to let him. And indeed till she herself reminded me; and she looked 
' it is so sweet to be commanded ; besides, it saves frightened at mamma. But mamma only smiled 
I thinking for oneself ; and that is such a worry,” through her tears, and said^ ‘ Think of it quietljv 
“Dec. 19th. Yes, they have settled it : we are Sarah, before you commit yourself.’ ” 4 b,, 

I to leave liere, and live in Ipdgings tef save ser- % 

! vants. How we arc to exist *even so, £amma “I am now sitting in my own room, cold as a 

cannot see ; but Edward can ; lie says we two stone : for 1 have pasked up some things : so 

I I have got popular talents, and the fiAt step is actually taken. Oh, if I but 

(what docs that mean, I wonder), acid the world knew that he<;v^ happy ! Then I could endure 

I in general. I asked hinu wherever he picked it anything. But now can f think so ? YVcll, I 
: up, his knoivledge ; he satd,/tn the ’Tiser.’ I will go, and never tell a soul what I suspect, 
asked him would he leavt) the placb where sh4 And he camiot tell, even if be knows : for it is 
lives. He looked but said, * Yes : ^for the hi|(,father, Jane, {oo, avoids all men/on of,her 
< good of us all.’ So he is better than 1 am ; but , own father and brother more than is natural. Oh, 
who is not ? I wasted an imploring look on^iim ; if 1 could only be a child again ! 

: but ndfc on mamma ; she looked back to me, *an(^ p^egrets are vain ; I will*cease even to record 

thensjiidsadiy,‘JVait a few diys, Edward, for— thqia; these diaries feed one’s selfishness, and 
« ni^ sake.’ That mmiSf for poor credulous J ulia’s, the unfortunate passion, thait will make me a bad 
who still believes in hilri. My sweet mothei^!” daughUlt and an ungrateful soldier of Him who 
“Dec. 21st. Told mamma to-day I woiild go for , wax bom as to-morrow : to your knees, false 
a governess, to help her, since wc ore all ruined. •Christian,! to your ^nees ! 

She kissed me and trembled; but she did not say ** 

‘No;’ so it will come to that. He will be sorry. I am calmer now; and feel resigned to the 
When -1 do, go, 1 think I shall ^d cour^ to vrill of Heaven ; or benumbed; or something. 1 
send : just to say 1 am sure he is fiot will pack this box ^d theri^go dow^ and comfort 

to bhunen^withdrawing. Indeed, how could I my mother; and^ft my poor people, perhaps 
ever many a man whose father 1 have heard mjfcjfor the last tim6Vah me ! . ^ ' 
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A knock at the street door! His knock! 1 Then he turned to ine: /Miss i^^dd, do you 
know every echo of his hand, and his foot. Where retnember that night ypu and I jnet at Bicliard 
. is iny composure now P 1 flutter like a bird. I Eardie’a door f Well, scarce flve minutes before 
will not go down. He will think I love him so. that, your father was standing on our lawn and 
At least I will wait till he has nearly gone. called to the man, who was my father, m a loud 

voice-*it rings in my ears now—" Hardie I Vil- 
Elizabeth has come to say I am wanted in the lain ! give me back my money, my fourteen 


drawing-room. thousand pounds ! give me my children's moajey, 

So I go down whetlicr I like or no. or may your cliildrei^die before your eyes.” Ah, 

you wince to hear me whisper these dr^ful 
Bedtime. Oh that I had the pen of a writer words t what, if you had been where I was, and 
to record the scene I have witnessed, worthily.'’ heard them spoken, and m a terrible voice ; the 
AYlicn 1 came in, 1 found mamma and him both voice pf Despahr f the voice of Truth ! Soon a 
seated in dead silcuSc. He rose and looked at window opened cautiously, and a voice whispered, 
me and I at him : and years seemed to ha?e rolled "JIush ! VU bring it you down.” And M voice 
over his face sines last I saw it; I was obliged to was the voice of fear, of dishonesty, ^d of 
turn my head away ^ T curtseyed to him distantly, Richard Hardie.' ^ • 

and may Hcaven/orgive me for that : and we sal lie turned deadly white when he said this, and 
down, and presently turned round and tfll looked I erkd to manun^i, 'Oh, stop hhfi ! stop him!' 
at one another like the ghosts of thc^ happy crea- And she said, ‘Alfred, tliiidfr what you arc saj-- 


turcs we once were all together. 


ing. Why do you tell us wliat we had better 


Then Alfred began, not in his old imperative never know ?* Ho answered directly, 

^"oice, but scarce above a whisper ; and oh the * Because it is the truth : and because I loathe 
words such as none but himself in the widWorid injustice. Some time afterwards I taxed Mr. 
W'ould have spoken— I love him better than ever; Richard Hardie with this fourteen thousand 
I pity him; 1 adore him ; he is a scholar; he is pounds : and his face betrayed him. I taxed his 
a chevalier ; lie is the soul of honour ; lie is the clerk, Skinner : and Skinner’s facQ betrayed him? 
most unfortunate and proudest gentleman ly:- and he fled the town that very night.’ 
ncath the sun ; oli, my darling I my darling ! ! My mother looked much distressed and said, 
lie said, ‘Mrs, Dodd, and you bliss Dodd, whom ‘ To what end do you raise this pitiable subject P ^ 
I loved bnibre I lost the right to ask j’ou to be Your fatlier is a bankrupt, and we but suffer with ^ 
mine, and whom I shall love to the last hour of the rest.* • 

my miserable existence, I am como to explain ‘No, no,’ said be, ‘I have looked through 
my own conduct to yon, and it do you an act of the bankrupt’s books, and there js no mention of 
simple justice, too long delayed. To begin with the sum. And then who brought Captain Dodd 
myself, yon must know that my understanding is here? Skinner: and Skinner is his detected 
of the Academic School; I incline to weigh confederate. It is clear to me poor Captain 
proofs before I make up my mind. But then I Dodd trusted that sum to vs, before he had the 
differ from that school in this, that I cannot fft : beyond this all is conjecture.’ 
think myself to an eteinal standstill ; (such an Mamma looked at me again, and said, ‘ What 
expression 1 but whaf does that matter, if was am I to do ; or say P’ 

his;) V%Xi a man of action; in Hauilet’s^lace I screanlfcd, ‘Do nothing, say nothing: oh 
I should have either turned my ghost into riducule, pray, pfky make Ifim Hold his tongue, and let tlie 
or my uncle into a ghost ;^so I kept away from vile money go. It is not his fault.” 
you while in doubt ; but, now I doubt no inger, ‘ Do ?’ said thc^obstiuate creature ; ‘why tell 
I take my line ; ladies, yon liave ^ecn swinfied Edward, aftd^lct him employ a sharp attorney : 
out of a large sum of money.' • you have a supple antsjgonist, and a daring one. 

My blood ran cold at these words. Sjirely Need I say I ha»c tried persuasion, and even 
nothing on earth but a man could say this right bribes : but 'he delies«ine. Sef an attorney on 
out like tlmt. him ; or the police. EiatJjj^titia, mat coclum.’ 

MKmma'and I looked at fine another ; aifd I put bffth hands out to him and burst out, ‘Oli, 
what did I sec in her face, for the first time? ^fre^ why did youflfcll ? A son expose his own 
Why that slie had hv suspicions too, and had Jfctlier ? Eor shame ! for shame ! I have, sus- 
been keeping them^from me. Pitying angel l^^ftected it all long ^o: but I would, never have 
He went on : ‘ Obtain Dodd brought holBc told.’ ^ 

several thousand pounds P’ He started a little; bat said, ‘Miss Dodd, 

Mamma sold ‘Y<j3.’ And I think shc^was you Vere very generous tome; but that is not 
going to say how much, but he stopped her and , exactly a reason why I shoul(^ be a cur to you; 
made her write the amount in anenvel(^c, while and an accomplice in atheft, by wMchyou suffer, 
he took another and wrote in it wi^j^his pencil; I have no pretensions to religion like my sister : 
he took both envelopes to me, and asked me to so 1 can’t afford to tamper with plain right and 
read them out in turn : 1 did ; and maifma’s said wrod^. What, ff)ok calmly on and sec oue man 


• fourteen thoii^Vid pounds : and his said fourtei 
thousand poun^. Mamuia.leabsd such a loi 
at me. ' . 


defraud another ? I oan't do it. See you de- 
frauded P you, Mrs. Dodd, for whom 1 profess 
Section and friqndship P You. Miss Dodd, for 
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ifhoxn T profess loye and constanoy ? Stand and 
see yon swindled into poverty P 1516 : Tli be 
damn’d if I do. Of wliat do ydu think I am 
made? My stomach rises against it, my blood 
boils against it, my fMi creeps at it, my soul 
loathes it then after thk great burst he Semed 
to turn to feehle; ^oh/ said he, faltering, *I 
know what 1 have done ; 1 have signed the di^h 
warrant of our love, dear tp mo as life. But I 
can’t help •it. Oh, Julia, Julia^ my ^t love, 
yon ean.never look on me again ; you must nt^ 
love a man you cannot mar^, Cheat Hardie’s 
wretched .son. But what could I do P « Bate 
offers me but the miserable choice of desolation ! 
or cowardly rascality. 1 choose desolation. And 
I mean to stand by my ehoied like a man. So 
good-by, ladies.’ • 

The poor proud creature rose from hie seat, 
and bowed stMy and haughtilyuto us botlf and 
was going away withont another word, and, I do 
believe, for ever. But bis soul had been too 
great for his body ;*his poor lips turned pale, 
and he staggered ; and would have fallen, but 
mamma screamed to me, and she he loves so 
dearly, and abandons so cruelly, woke from a 
stupor of despair, and flew and caught him faint- 
ing in these arms.” 


WARLIKE WIMBLEDON. 

He was a discontented man, the, omnibus- 
driver, and he said generally that he didn’t }ike 
it. Wollunteers might be good, he said, and 
tliey mightn’t, leastways what noise they made 
frightening horses, with bangin’ bands and 
such like, wasn’t much ’count : lawyers they 
was, and clurks, and ribbing-coves ([understood 
by present writer to be drapers’ assistants), and 
such like. Rifle-matebes, ah ! well, he’d heard 
tell, but hadn’t seen much of that game, further 
than the Red House at Battersea, apd for nuts i 
at Greenwich Fair, If they was any^good— 
as men— -do you see P theyM come up to 
Copenhagen House, or the Brecknock, at Easter 
Monday, and have a back-fall ^ith tlpse parties 
that came up from Devonshire aud the North. 
Wollunteers ! he thou^ he knew a young man 


in the public lin^not far fifcnj Tottenham, which 
— he was all fair and ’boteboard— Which it was 
at Wood Green, hia«r-ame being Obblw, what 
could show them Wollunteers tomething &t knurr, 
and spell, let ’em come witS their fur cap% and 
all their fandangoes ! Here lib grew defiant; and 
elbowed mci fiercely with hip wMp arm. The 
r. whold affair was beu^se. 1 was on a Waterloo 
omuibu^oing to tue^ Waterloo station, on my 
wa;^ to Wimwdon, then undeiMnartial iaw,*and 
seeing that the tamt had got into the driver’s 
blood, and fearing lest lie should kick me 
with his Bluchers, 1 remained silent^ and never 
opened my T^outh until I asked for my railway 
ticket. t \ . 

Butr^fllpf^had curled into my comer in the 
and had taken stock of the 
Jwutrements, and general appearance df 


the three privates and the ensign who went down 
with me, and had weaned my ears from drinking 
m the pompous rhetoric of the otlier occupant , 
of ohr compartbient, a gentleman of very irapos- 
ing appearance, to whom, accordivg to his own 
account, Wimbledon was indebted for its tenure 
of existence, I began to pnder over the omni- 
bus-driver’s remarks ; ana his reminiscences of 
Battersea Red House, and the nuts at Green- 
wich Fair, reminded me of what my idea of a . 
rifle-match was, as embodied in the last one in 
which I took part. Sixteen years^ I thought, 
have passed since I went down, rifle in hand, to 
a long strip of meado\P bordering the Rhine, 
and pai^ my money to become a competitor at 
the Diisselberg Schiitzen Fest. A pretty quiet 
spot, flanked on one side b/ bther meadows 
filled with large-uddered, milfl-cyed cows, whose 
bells tinkled pleasantly in the cars of the com- 
petitors,*an^ on the other by the rapid rushing 
piver. There were some half-dozen painted 
wooden targets, arranged on the Swiss system, 
while a little distance apart, on the top of a high 
pole, tpwered a popinjay, to hit which was Ihtf 
great event of the day. The spectators of the 
friendly contest, varying, according to the time 
I of day, from one to three hundred, were all 
townspeople well known to the marksmen and 
tc^ eacn other, and occupied their time either in 
coming to the firing-posts and giving utterly 
vague and incoherent advice to their favourites, 
or m examining with deep reverence ^ prizes, 
consisting of two silver-mounted bierglascr, and 
a few olcctrotyped Maltese crosses bearing the 
%ame of the ^chfltzen Fest and the date, one of 
which I saw the other day in a dressing-table 
drawer with a few old letters, an odd glove or 
two, a hacked razor-strop, a partially obliterated 
daguerreotype, and such-like lumber. I don’t 
think we shot well, I know that an enlightened 
public would not have liked our appearance, and 
that tGencral Hay would Jliave objected to our 
attitudes, which were anything but Hyiihe posi- 
tion. < I am ccriain that the merest tyro of a 
recruit would have scorned our rifles, which re- 
quired several seconds’ notice before they went 
off, aiffl I have no doubt that wc were supremely 
ridiculous, but I am equally certain that we were 
undeniably hapjty. The great charm, I thought, 
of 8ii«h a meeting as that which I am recalling 
and that to which I am going, is its quiet, the 
cj^nge from the bj^stle and roar of ojfflmarj; life 
to the calm tranquillity, the noiseless serenity 
of open country space. If I felt it .then, wlien 
^erely straying from the tmonastic seclusion of 
nPv university, how shall I enjoy it now when 
froi|^ the ceaseless l]|^m of London ! how 
pleasant will be the open heEdh^ dotted here 
and^here with rifle-ranges and marksmen, the 
freedom from bustle mm ndise, the picturesque 
' surroundings, tlie fresh durf, the elastio air, 

the The vofce of the guard im- 

nouncing my ^destination breaks upon my reverie. 
I jump gut of the carriage, and, ascending 
the steps of the station, I emeq^ ^ ^ 

^ Into Pandemgpium: Into a Roaring, raving, 
^houting crow^ into a combination of the road 
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to the Derby and Aldershot Heath on a deld- 
day.in June, for yon Imre every component part 
of 'both. Enormous rollii^ doads of dust, a 
heterogeneous mass carriages o^n and shut, 
some resulady liceni^ed, others improvised for the 


occasion, and bearing a p^er permit ootaiued im- 
promptu from Somerset House, and gummed on 
to the panels ; the drivers of the vehicles shout- 
ing, shrieking, touting, beckoning, and gesticu- 
. lating with whips, carnying weak-minded and 
hustling feeble-bodied persons Jnto becoming 
passengers : gipsies, beggars, imps, with the^ 
bronze of the country on their fatses, and the 
assurance of Lon^n in their address, vending 
cigar-lights, showing the way, turning “ cart- 
wheels,” and being generally obstructive ; volun- 
teer officers cljaitkmg a good deal, and volunteer 
privates unbuttoning their tunics and showing 
more shirt-fronUthan is provided for.in the regu- 
lations ; public-houses crammed and o^fflowing 
into the road with drink-seeking wayfarers; 
station porters giving up all idea of busiueifi, 
and flitting from one knot of people to the 
•otlier, sipping here, sporting there, like butter- 
flies in velveteen. The inhabitants of Tutney 
evidently divided into two sections — ^the natives, 
who gathered together in grinning masses, who 
chuckled fat-heaaedly, and sniggered, and saw a. 
grSlld opportunity for shirking work, and paw- 

* the entire day in vacant staring ; and The 
iated, acclimatised, or naturalised Putneians,: 
who are ^rubs in tlie City from nine till five, 
and butterflies at Putney for the remaining por- 
tion of their lives, and whose wives and daugliters 
looked upon the whole thing as “low,” 
glared balefully at us from their plate-glass win- 
dows. I managed to survive oven their soowls, 
and installed myself as one of a cheerful though 
perspiring party of seven, in a carriage intended 
to hold four (and looking in its cheek cliintz 
lining as though it had como out in its dressing- 
gown), which, after jive minutes^ dalliancp with 
a knollied whip, a very flea-bitten grey horse 
was persuaded to drag up the hill tovavds the 
camp. r. 

As we neared the spot,«I was reminded of my 
friend the omnibus-driveris observations anent 
Greenwich Faflf and shooting for |iuts, for I 
bound to say that id the courJb of a long mid 
varied experience, I never saw anything |0 like 
a fair as the Wimbledon cauip, seen iiom the 
outside. V A wooden railing, shabby enough in 
itself, ana rendered more shabby by the tfcrn 
and ragged bills sticking to it, surrounds the* 


mediately outside stods tlui^vage of uothft^- 
doing, lounging, tnieving, drunken scum, in- 
vari&ly to be found in the immediate vecipity 
of all fairs. On first entering, the same idea 

S '^ed, for there«were a few misemble littld' 
, in front of which one emoted to see 
painted canvases of the giantess^e armadillo, 
and tlie tiger that, devoured the Indian on horse- 
back. Bat as 1 progressed^p the gtoimd, and 
passed, woflderingly, throu^^he long Ifhesof 
tents, this notion vanished euRfely, and instea^i 


of being in a fair, I foond itself in a very 
village of canvas. An hpur^s stspll showed mo 
that this village was a*town | the early Austra- 
lian gold^ijggers bad their -canvas town, and 
here we haaours, within a twenty minutes^ tun 
from London. Canvas Town, hy alt means ! 
for in what town uould you find more comnlfite- 
ness, or in what town would you require^nore 
than is here to your hand? For in the cobrse 
of my survey, t have lighted upon a newspapw 
office (Volunteer Service Gazette)*, a wlice- 
station, a post-office, wi^ the hours Sp l^e 
arrival and dcsp|teU of mails duly placarded 
outside, a*telegraph office, with temporary wires 
communicating vmh— eveiywhero, whence you 
doold send the name of the winner of the 
Queen’s Prize to^our friend Hyot in the»indigo 
trade at Suez, or utterly* depress Sneesh of 
McMuli, yachting off Malta, with the tidings 
thalsthe ^otcls^erqjieatenin the International 
Match; many taverns and* restaurants ; many 
gunsmiths, and shops (tents) for kindred matters; 
a club, where four copies cd the Times are to be 
found, with other journals in proportion, and 
from wbicli issuing tlie sound ot a grand piano 
and a musical voice proved that a great step in 
advance had been made in club matters, and 
that lady members were admitted. Further on, 
here and there, I found public boards whereon 
printed matters affecting the commonweal 
mfeht be— and were — read; “Lost” and 
“Found” (rare the latter) notices, shootings 
scores foj* great prizes, and other documents, 
very like* tlie inscriptions on pounds and such- 
iili^ country-town institutions. 1 am not much 
of a reckoner in such matteiC, but, from my 
observation, I should imagine that Canvas Town 
covers many acres : it is duly fenced off from 
the outlying grounds, and it has streets and a 
square regularly arranged. In what might be 
called the market-place, at the back of what .1 
choose to consider the town-ball (wl^jcli, to 
vulm minds, is the “ Grand Stand”), I find the 
pumio cldck, a mopster Bennett, and a little 
rurthdf off, tlie Public tliermometer, which tells 
you everything scientific which you cannot 
possibly want tc^know, and wiiioh, while being, 

I understfin^, excej||iyely useful to the erudite, 
is so exact and so cohif^licated, that even my very 
cursory inspection ofnt sends me away headachy 
and disconmted. * • * 

. The whole of this cijs^jphich teems with an 
ever-bnsy running pushing shouting gun-carry- 
ing baud -playing Vred green grey and brown 
pop^ation, is under canvas, save in a few in- 
sbmee^ wliem canvas is supplemenjted by wood. 
Far and away, ' Aglit stretch tke long 

lines of tents,' looking sopeSvhat ghostly even uf* 
thd brkrht afternoon sun, and suggesting a very 




two shapes, some like Brobdibgoagiaa dishes of 
blancmange, others like inverted monster peg- 
tops, witliuut the pegs. Strolling on, I come 
ujy^ a little o^is of pamted brick, a small house 
belonging to the mill^, whose mill looks like a 
huge geni with' arms outspread, protecting the 
iphantom village he has calied into existence — a 
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little hbttse which seemed quite ashamed of its 
couTentional appearance, and had done its beat 
to. hide it by having: teats in its eardea and 
right up to its very aoor-step. Ana as I skirt 
the garden I beoome aware of something | 
couchant iu the grassr-something which I 
imagine at first. to' Aje a snake, but which 
turns out to be not^g more than harmless 
policeman olP duty, wlio is lying supine on..hi8 
back lookin^r up at the skr, rural, happy, cour 


tendencies. Recalled, to sublunary matters by 
my approach, he sits up and |iv6s m^good day, 
and sitting down beside hinelenter into con- 
versation, find him a very pleasant fellow, and 
learn from him, amongst othdl' things, that Can- 
vas. Town has a plqpe for public worship, divine 
service being performed. on Sunday imtlic grand 
stand, to a large and atjLentiv# coiigregition, 
and a school— wneri^however, the “ instructors” 
are, to a man, from Hythe. 

On leaving my foliceraan, I. strayed plea- 
santly into the arms of some of my old com- 
panions thpe Grimgribber Rifles, whose proceed- 
ings I have recorded in earlier numbers of this 
journal,* and who received me with the greatest 
cordiality. From them I learnt that the most 
interesting feature in Wimbledon life w^as the 
camp-fire and its gatliering, which was decidedly 
a thing to be seen. It sounded well— a camp- 
fire, with plenty of punch, and singing, and 
ladies* company, to bo preceded by a dinner 
witli my old corps, and to be concluded with a 
dog-cart-drivc to London — so I agreed to stop, 
and very glad !l^am I determined on this arrange- 
ment, for the camp-fire was the end which 
crowned the day’s work, and crowned it royally. 

After a capital dinner, wo moved out about 
nine o’clock to the “ meeting,” which was held in 
a large open space, a cirde, surrounded by a 
rising mound, forming a perfectly natural amphi- 
theatre. In the middle of the cirole blazed a 
large fire of dried heathy; on thtf mound — 
some on chairs theref mostly)?' some 

couchant at full length, soihe squatting on 
their bams like Indians at a ODuncil fire — sat a 
motley assemblage, compe^d of yoiunteers in 
all uniforms and from ml^ountks, natives of 
Wimbledon neither pure*no| simple, gaping 
people from towli, and ps>o\fic from the neigh- 
bourhood ; the ladie^muffled in pretty^ capes 
and fantastic hooifiTand ravishing yachting- 
jackets, the -gentlemen in tiiat stern simplicity 
of white neckcloth and black every ^ng* else 
which* gives such picturesque dignity to the 
dining Briton. <No^was Sd)tl,and-yar(l with-; 
*‘out its representatfves. Not possessing the 
advantages enjoyed . by caricaturists, X have 
never seen a policqman at supper in my kitchen, 


bledon, the police never entirely forgot that 
they were not as other men ; they smiled, they 
spoke, they sang, but I imagine the singer pnly 
out his stock by one hole to suffer his high * 
C to have scope, and that in no mj^ment of de- 
light did any one of them cease to give an occa- 
sional slap at Ills coat-tails, to assure himself 
that his truncheon had not been purloined. But 
' it was very jolly. When we arrived (and we had 
scented tiie burning heather and tlie tobacco 
a quarter of a mile off). Lord Bowling was just 
^finishing a comic song, wbich^ so far as I could 
make out, was. about some transaction in which 
a Jew and some poached* eggs were equally im- 
plicated, and when the roaf of applause which 
followed the termination died away, Lord Echo, 
who was apparently" the president of the even- 
ing, called upon “A 395,’^ anfl that vigi- 
lant ofiicer,” as, no doubt, hollas been often 
described in print, -set to work with a will, and 
; piped i& a Sentimental ditty with a good voice 
^d much real feeling. While he sang I looked 
round me in wonder. Rembrandtisli — or rather 
more after the wild dash of Salvator Rosa— if 
was tilt) scene ; iu front the fitful glare of the 
fire lighting up now, leaving in dusk then, 
uniforms of various sombre hues, relieved here 
and there with a sharp bit of scarlet stocking, 
the top of which, surrounded by the d:j*k 
kifiickerbockcr, glowed like a fire iu a gi|||; 
incandescent tips of cigars dotting the biHk 
background, illumined now and then in a little 
space by a Vesuvian match ; furthef^till, the 
long, weird, gaunt common, stunted blank and 
4reary, with a ghostly fringe of wming spectral 
tents. This was a quiet night. “Not one 
of . our great meetings,” said a Victoria rifle 
to me ; and yet there must have been between 
three and four hundred people present. Close 
by me is a family paiiy, evidently from one 
of the houses hard by, consisting of papa, 
bland and full of port ^wine ; mamma, half 
sedate, half anxious; two noble somj^ijpf six- 
teen fifteen, braving papa in the matter 
of |obacco, and entirely absorbed therein; 
some very pretty daughters and dining friends. 
A&polsceman A 395 warbles forth .his ditty, one 
Jipetty daughter (the auburn-haired daughter) 
and one dining Irieud (with the shaved face and 
the heavy Austrian moustache) want “to see 
bette?’— happy A 395, to be the attraction of 
80 much curiosity I — so they gradually edge off 


and consequently mive ixever. been a spectatpr 
of that hilarity to which the “ force” abandons 
itself when it is off duty. Certainly, at Wim- 


* See Orioigrj 
and 499.; and. J 
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uifi.il they are quitifby themselves, andflhen Uiicy 
^no doubt see admirably, for the gentleman looks 
down at the lady, and thg lady looks down at 
tq{f, and OTAWS figures on it with her 
paMsdl! Never wnd, A 395, you are not the 
first persofi, by a good nftny, who has stood • 
iuqpaimt godfather to thin kind of business ; 
and you . quiver so nicely and make such a 
mrolonged shi^e an the note of your song, 
that you deserve all the applause aud th^glass 
of punch b^jowed on you as you make a stiff 
bow and r^ire. . = 

Who nfxt, my;Lord EcboP .Who nextP 
WmA bdt Harrisonr , And so soop^s the name 
heard, the (what is jthfi welkin P you 
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notioua -^coBfided them to the lancllord.of thii j 
wan hostelry. Srcakin^ his faith, the wjfhtoh’j 
sold the goods, and afterwards assured the fisher- i 
men that, couseqa^ioe of an unexpected 
approach of the revenue-officers, he haa been I 
compelled to fling the deposit into the sea.^ 
The truth was, novever, revealed in some 
manner to the worthy smugglers, and, inspired 
with prophetic power, they said to the land- 
lord, 111 uniiton, '^Thou hast committed thy last i 
theft.” 

All this occurred in the autumn. About 
Ghrisimas-timeif&e wieked is&uder enjoy- 
ing himself on the continent^ with a party of 
friends, when he was suddenly struck^with pa^ 
r^ysis,«and exclaiming “ ThatVaa tlie Skrat I” 
died on the spot. Th^ body was decently put into 
a coffin, but on Uie following morning the coffin 
was found shivered to --fra^iwents, andethe 
body, lacking the n^e, lay upon the ground. 
Another coffin was provided, which was more 
gently opened than« the first, and the . body 
was taken away altogether — of course by the 
Skrat. The friends of the dkeased could not 
do much under these peculiarly distressing cir- 
cumstances, but still they did their best. They 
carried the empty coffin to be buried with all 
solemnity. 

It is with real pleasure wc record the whole- 
some check put by an honest Eibo man. upon a 
plosaic investigator, who had ventured to aoubt 
the truth of this very awful and very mpral tale. 
The Eibo man had told his story to the investi- 
gator just as we have given it, but the latter, 
instead of receiving it in good faitli, proceeded 
to the church where the funeral had been held, 
and looked over the registry. Erom this he 
learned that tlie wicked landlord had died a 
natural death on the Ist of November, 1847, 
,»after an illness that had lasted six months, and 
that he had been buried on the 5tli of the same 
month, without anything remarkable having 
been noticed by the pastoiv Proud of his dis- 
covery, the investigator hastened back to the 
Eibo man, and detailed the 'information he 
had gathered. But the Eibb man was not 
daunted. ** How should the pastoa l(how what 
was inside the coffin?”. This was his ques- 
tion ; and the story of tho Sjsfat remained tri- 
umphant. ** * 

To those who are enough to secure the 
services of a Skrat, it will bring moneyf vege- 
tables, hams, corn, linen, alid even milk : but 
we grieve to. relate that it only obtains thesei 
articles by stealing them from less favoured 
mortallS. A farmCr’^ife in tfle island of Dago, 
^finding that her cow yielded less than the proper 
supply of milk, watched one fine night, and pr- 
ceived that the canie of deficiency was a little 
child, who sank into the earth as soon as she 
. approached. It is not always tlmt the Skrat 
gets so quickly out of the way. An old parish 
clerk of Ntmlw, returning homesfrom the bopr- 
shop, met ftipDeat hulking fellow who carried on 
his jshoulder taro gloves filled with com, and 
quizzed him: for we lightness of his burdens 
P8hj4'’::^weral the churl, ‘^I would not be 


balled Skrat if I could not carry more than 
this” With these words he flung dowuAlie 
gloves, which instantly swelled into two huge ’| 
SMks, and thrashed the clerk withip an inch of 
his life. Had not the pastor’s dog set up a 
louder bark than usual, and frightened the 
Skrat away, even that inch miglit have been 
consumed. A few crosses^ marked on a door- 
way, or a few straws laid crosswise on the 
threshold, are found efficient against the depre- 
{latidns of the Skrat. . 

This serviceable friend will not only steal for 
its master but will jealously guard Ms property. 

In faet, its zeal borders on cruelty. A man at 
Hapsal bad a Skrat on Ms premises, which 
burned off the hair of two ligh^^gered ladies 
who came to rob the house, ami frightened them 
not only out of the domicile but out of their 
wits. A* woman in the same town had a port- 
able Skrat, Vio bigger than a flea, whiclL she 
carried about in a box, and wMeh, when she let 
it : 9 ut, made the whole room glow as if with fire. 
This good woman was once robbed by a neigh- ^ 
hour of*^a sum of money ; but the thief, making 
away with his spoil, heard such a noise behind 
Mm that he lost his presence of mind, and bolted 
into a hole in the ice, where he miserably 
perished. 

I'or performing the most arduons duties the 
Skrat only requires his board, his favourite dain- 
ties being bread-and-butter and two or three sorts 
of porridge, which are set apart for ^im in a 
special vessel. Sometimes this provision is the 
I'tuibject of an express contract, and woe to the 
man who does not faitlifully comply with its 
terms. A peasant of Kirtil, in Dago, who, 
during harvest-time, forgot to give his Skrat tlic 
stipulated bread-and-butter, and consequently 
found all bis straws thrown into disorder, 
might think himself a very lucky fellow, for 
at Nj|by, a place on the continent, wliere an 
ill-conditioned boy eat up the Skra^g food 
and sdled the vessel that held it, the house 
was reduced to ashes. This awful event took 
place no further back than the Christmas of 1846. 

Thi^burning faculty seems to distinguish the 
Skrat from tlv5 Scotch Brownie, with which it 
has much in corfftnon, and ibnders it particularly 
terribjp. At Kemis, in the island of Dago, a 
man saw a Skrat flying through the air like a 
great burning cat. He tore open thu front of 
hif shirt, and, beflding down, peepea at ^he 
animal between Ms legs. The Skrat at once 
vaniahed into a house, fron% which a small flame 
Wbi' seen to issue. In three days tJic house was 
entllrely ebpumed, and during the time of the 
confla^tion the ^rat was^bften seen running 
in andkout dithe house in the. shape of a singea 
cat.. We suspect that the grotesque attitude 
bf ^e Task meant malice ; tbst be bad a grudge 
against the owner of the house into wlneh he 
charmed the^rat by virtue of the ridiculous 
posture. . . ' . 

As Skistts can mAe themselves ^useful on oc- 
casioh, we neednpt be surprised •that Skrat- 
isatohing is a reJflfla¥^occupation» An old blind 
beggar-woman seems to have had a singular talent » 
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in this line. Meeting with a Skrat in the neigh- 
^boufhood of Trewe {b, place in the northern part 

Esthonia), upon a certain midstimmer-day> she 
at once detected it as it was running across the 
road in the shape of a black cat, charmed it 
with magical words, caught it, and bore it in 
triumph to a bonfire whicn had been kindled in 
honour of the day. Here it was singed a little 
, by tlte boys, but the peasant to whom, it be- 
longed came up to the spot, and snccessfully 
imj^ored that it might be restored to him. So^ 

* clever and lucky was the old woman, that on the 
very same evenmg t|)ie baught two more Skrats, 
with precisely the same result. Her jin^iar 
talent was not overlooked. A man who nad been 

^ exceedingly at^dyed by the depredations of his 
neighbour’s Skrat,* invited her aid, whereupon 
she lured the Shrat into his room, and he had 
the pleasure of giving it a good th^lfi^. 

Some do not care to catch the okrut itselj^ 
but endeavour to make it give up the treasure it 
carries. Old Pastor Porsmann, of Eoieks, in 
f)ago, was a perfect master at this kind of sport, 
and he had a fine opportunity for showing jiis 
proficiency when, sitting with a party of visitors, 
he saw a Skrat at no great distance from his 
home. “ We will see what that fellow is carry- 
ingr^ttoth the worthy pastor; and, telling |iis 
friends to keep quiet, slipped out of the house, 
and compellecf the dragon to drop his load, but 
soon ran ip again, for the Skrat, in compliance 
with the imperative demand, had dropped two 
large sacks, one of rye, the other of barley, 
which, if they had lighted on -the pastor’s heaV 
would have stopped his conjuring for ever. The 
spoil was put to pious uses, being bestowed on 
a poor widow in the neighbournood. Pastor 
Forsmann's method of dealing with Skrats was 
a secret, which he would never reveal even to 
his most intimate friends. 

The Skrat does not seem to have becii«a na- 
tural pHiduct in all the places inhabited ^ the 
Eibo iolk. The large island of Oesel, whiin has 
now lost its Eibo population, and the small 
island of Kemis, were the*best places for catch- 
ing them, and, once caught, they could be fi^'ried 
anywhere. These same islands had, from the 
earliest times, been file noted abodes of magi- 
cians.*' Once three country fellows weut to 
Oesel for tlie express purpose of consulting an 
old jvizarA as to the best method of catching a 
Skrat. w asked them to oome into his r^m 
and take a.nap ; but only two of them complied 
with the Ifttter request, for the third kept awake| 
and, making the test use of his ears, heasrd^hs 
old gentleman slip gpt of the door, — some- 
thing, and whistle. In came the Skrat, which, 
settling on the foreheads of the tife slefipars, 
sucked their blood, and left a little blue mark 
as a memorial of th» operation. AH, •however,' 
were awake on the. following mo^ng, and the 
old conjuror, asking Item each o^is guests a 
two-copeck piece, threw the three coi^ into the 

• fire. Those jof the sleepers #?»ere consutpe^ but 
the one belonging to the*wake{j|j man remaitM 
uninjured. When tliey all tooftheir departurcji « 
the magician told, not the wakeful man, but the 

r 

other two, that the Sbat them 

both with a handsomf From 

this we may infer that the SIkrait. does not ap- 
prove of impertinent curiosif 3 r: - . 

Strange as it may appear, the Skrat is not 
only to be caught, but may actually be manu- 
factured. , A tin pipe, staffed with tow ; and 
pitch, a fragment of a pair of scales, part of a 
plough, a bit of a haSrow, a few rags, and two 
or three other articles, which the. vulgar would 
include in the category of rubbish, have bden 
found, when well piixed up together, to make a 
very %oocf Skratf Some, however, prefer a 
worn-out broom^ fo which they attach a pair of 
vitaodenfeet and a loftg tailor rag, twisting a 
red thread round *the stick, clapping on •an old 
pot for a head, adding a ]^ce of glass for a 
nose, and making the arms out of a reel, which 
lias been used hf a demon, at Mast a hundi'cd 
years old. On three succeesive Thursdays this 
figure must be set up with many ceremonies in 
the middle of a cross-way, find on the third the 
manufacturer cuts his finger, and letting hb 
blood spirt upon the figure, utters the awful 
words, "Fiend, take my soul, and give me 
wealth in return f” The compound of inanimate 
rubbish is then endowed with life — becomes a 
veritable Skrat, which, must instantly be pro- 
vided with an old lazy horse. The manufacturer 
has procured for himself as swift a horse as he 
can find, and gallops off as quicldy as he canj*"' 
for if the^krat once gets ahead of him, a bre^en 
neck will be the result. If all goes right, the 
’Skrat trots obediently after its master, and, when 
both reach the house, is welcoiiled with a mess 
of porridge. 

Having caught, purchased, or made, your 
Skrat, there is some difficulty in getting rid of 
it. If you hold it by purchase, you must sell it 
for less than you gave, or it will certainly come 
back to you : in this intrusive fidelity strangely 
resembling the Bottle-Imp. Or, it may be tom 
to litt|( bits and^ung into the water just when 
the ice is loosqpcd by the early spring. Op, 
the manufacture^ Skrat may be carried to the 
cross-road^here it first became an animate being, 
and be driven from the face of the earth by 

force of prayer. If, taking none of these pre- 
cautionary measAisps,*yonhap]}en to die with a 
Skrat in yofir possessten— 

All things considered,«t*is better to have no- 
rthing A do with a gkrat. 

j' ^ 

TWILIGHT DOZING. 

You sang the old^ songs, avd, SIdly dreaming, 

1 lay ^d listened, while you thought I idept ; * 

An<i if the tears were from my eyelids stieaming, 

You saw them not^and so I^fir^ly wept. 

Bound us the silent shadowy night wiu stealing^ 

You were a voice alone within Ibe dark, 

And from life’s hardened coat a tender feeling 
pnoke like a blpssom throiigd>L the ragged bark. 

You were again a yoimg and blushing maiden, 

Who leaned upon my breast and breathed of I 0 W 9 ; 
'ft.nd I, no more ^th disappointments laden, 

Seemed as of ^re beside you ih the grove. 
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The eky abore us was serenely tender, 

The moon shone softly gfeaming through the trees, 
Clasped heart to heart in Love's complete surrender, 
Life seemed an island in enchanted seas. 

Dim longings, vague desires, like breaths from 
heaven. 

Thrilled all our being with a Btrange.ttnre8t, 

And all the finest strings God hath given, 
Tremble^ to voiceless music in the breast. 

Your hand’s dectric fire again ran through me; < 
I breathed the hyacinth odoiv of youj hair ; , 
Your soul in long sweet kisses clung unto me^ 

’Till Love*s*fhll rapture we cftuld scarcely hear. 

« ‘ i. # 

Your 'voice had ceased, yet still^around me fluttered 
The visions that y^nr songs had raised in me ; 
When, “ Mr. Jones I” cried Jeamcs ; “ Curse Jones I” 
I muttered ; gu. • « 

And you, “Brinff in-lhe lights! — ’tis time for 
teal” 

1 was again an old hAd-hearted sinner, 

And you were fifty, and you wore a cap ; 
Laughing, you said to Jones, ** After his dinner, 

You see the old man likes to take his nap.” 


THE UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER. 

The shabbiness of our English capita^ as 
compared with Paris, Bordeaux, Frankfort, 
Milan, Geneva— almost any importanj town on 
the continent of Europe — I find vciy striking 
after an absence of any duration in foreign paVts. 
London is shabby in contrast with Edinburgh, 
with Aberdeen, with Exeter, tidtli Liverpool, 
with a bright little town like Bury St. Edmunds. 
London is shabby in contrast with New York, 
with Boston, witli Philadelphia. In detail, one 
would say it can rarely fail to be a disappointing 
piece of shabbiness, to a stranger from any of 
those places. There is notlii^ shabbier than 
Drury-lane, in Rome itsej/. The nfeamiess of 
Regent -street, set against tne great nne of 
Bo^evarts in Paris, is as striking as the abortive 
ugliness of Trafalgar-s^are,*set against the 

f allaut beauty of the rlace de.da^Coiicorde. 
londou is shabby by davlight, and shabbier by 


the mass of the London population have a se^nd- 
hand look which is not to be detected oil the 
mass of the Parisian pojpulation. 1 think this ia* 
mainly because a Parisian workm^ docs not in 
the least trouble himself about wnat is worn by 
a Parisian idler, but dresses in the way of his 
own class, and for his own comfort. In London, 
on the contrary, the fashions descend; and you 
never fully know how kiconveiiient or ridiculous 
a fashion is, until you see it in its last descent. ' 
It was but the other day, on a race-course, 
that I observed four people in a tiarouche de- * 
riving great entertainment from the contempla- 
tion of four people on foot.^ The four people on 
foot wfire two young men and two young wo- 
men ; the four people in the barouche were two 
young 'men and two young*Women. The four 


young men ana two young^omen. Tiie lour 
young women were dressea in,exactly the same 
style: tke four young men were dressed in 
exactly the*same style. Yet the two couples on 
Wheels were as much amused by the two couples 
on foot, as if they were quite unconscious of 
having themselves set those fashions, or of bein^ 
aLthat very moment engaged in the display ( 3 * 
Uiem. 

Is it only in the matter of clothes that fashion 
descends here in London — and consequently in 
England — and thence shabbiuess arises?- Let 
u/^ think a little, and be just. The “Black 
Country” round about Birmingham, is a very 
black country ; but is it quite as black as it has 
been lately painted? An appalling accident 
happened at the People’s Park near Birming- 
ham, this last Juk, when it was crowded with 
people from the Black Country — an appalling 
accident consequent on a shamefully dangerous 
exhibition. Did the shamefully dangerous exhi- 
bition originate in the moral blackness of the 
Black Country, and in the Black People’s pe- 
culiar love of the excitement attendant on 


the excitement attendant on 


Royal ufter dark. • 

The mass of London people*, are Shabby. 


The absence of distinctive Urcss has, no ebubt, 
something to do with it. The porters ol-th« 
Vintners* Company, the draymen, fmd the 


greaj^ personal hazard, whjph they looked on at, 
but in which they did not participate ^ Light 
is mufth .wanted in the Black Country. Tj we are 
all agreed on that. But, we must not quite 
forget the crowds of gentlefolks who set tjio 
sham^ully dangerous fashion, either. We must 
not quite forget the enterprising Directors of 
an Institution Shunting m^hty educational pre- 
tences, who made the low sensation as itrong 

J.1.T 1.1 1 ? 11. _ 


them on holidays. We have nothing whictf for | 
cheapness, cleanliness, convenienee, or pictu- 
resquencss, can compare with the belted blouse. ! 
As to our wom^—next Easter or Whitsuntide, 
look at the bbuneU at the British Museum or 
the Natio^ H^ry, and think of the psity 
wpte Spamsh mantilla, or the 


•jmoese 

'^Probably are not more sccond-han^ 

clothes 1 ^:^ than H Paris, and yet 


h&g it. All tin's mdst not be eclipsed mihe black- 
ness of tlie Black Country. The reserved scats 
high up by the rope, the cleared space below it, 
ifo4haWno one should be smashed but the per- 
fofhier, the pretence of slij^iug and falling off, 
the. baskets for the feet and the sack for the 
head,%the photographs everywhere, and the vir- 
tuous indignation nowhere — ^allthis must not be 
’wholly swallowed up in thn blackness of the jet- 
biack county. • 

Whatsoew fashion is set in England, is cer- 
tain to descend. This is the text for a perpetual 
sermon oircare in netting fashions When you 
find ft fdshion low ((own, look bajpfor the time 
(it will never bS*far bff) whea it was the fashion 
high up. Tliis is the text for a .perpetual ser-. 
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K.B.-p.Th!8 Establishment is conducted on ^e 
strictest business principles, witli. the full intention 
of making it selt-supporting, so that every one 
may frequent it with a feeling of perfrct indepen- 
dence. 

The assistance of all freq^niing the Dejpdt is 
confidently expected in checking anything inter* 
fcring with the comfort, qnx^. ^md regularity of the 
establishment. , * 

Please do noSi destroy this Hand Bill, but hand it to 
some other person, whom it may interest. # 

This Self-Supporting Gookbs Dep6t (pot a 
very good naaie, and one wop^d rather give it 
an English one) had hired a newly-built ware- 
house that it found to let ; therefore it was hex 
established in .premises specially designed for 
the purpose. But,* at a small cost they were j 
exceedingly well adapted to the ntirpose : hping ! 
light, well ventilatq^. clesSi, ana cheerful. They 
consisted of three large rooms. That on the 
basement story was^the Idtchen ; that on the 
ground floor was the general dining-room ; that 
on the floor above, was the Upper Room referred 
to in the hand-bill, where the Public Dinner at 
fourpencc-halfpenny a head was provided every 
day. The cookin® was done, with much economy 
of space and fnel, by American cooking-stoves, 
and by young women not previously brought up 
as cooks ; tlie walls and pillars of the two dining 
- iooms were agreeably brightened with orna- 
mental colours ; the tables were capable of 
accommodating six or eight persons each; the 
attendants were all young women, becomingly 
and neatly dresced, and, dressed alike. 1 think 
the whole staff was female, wiUi the exception 
of the steward or manager. 

My first inquiries were directed to the wages 
of this staff ; because, if any establishment claim- 
ing to be self-supporting, live upon the spolia- 
tion of anybody or anything, or eke out a 
feeble existence by poor mouths and beggarly 
resources (as too many so-called <Mechanics’ 

. Institutions do), I make *bold to expMiss my 
Uncommercial opinion that ik has no business 
to live, and had better die. 7.t was made clear 


purchased, audio the teiyna^onwhiph they were 
Dought. It was made equally dear to me that 
the quality was tSTeVery best, and Jbhat all 
bills were paid weekly. Mj next inquiries 
were^directed to the balance-sheet for tlie last 
two weeks— only the third and fourth of t 
cstablishmemt’a «oareer. It made e 




paid for, and after 'each week was ''charged 
with its full shaye of wages, rent and taxes, 
depreciation of plant in use, and interest on. 
capital at the rate of four per cent per annum, 
last week had > yielded a profit of (in 
^rouad numbers) one pound ten; and the, pre- 
vious week a profit of six poufids ten. By'this 
time I felt thm 1 had a hedtby appatite for the 
dinners. 

-^t had just afruck twelve, rmd a quick s 
-liPsion of frees had already begun to appear at 


a little window in the wall of the partitioned 
space where I sat looking over the books. 
Within this little window, like a pay-box at a 
tlieatrc, a neat and brisk young wopian presided 
to take money and issue tickets. Every one 
coming in must take a ticket. Either the four- 
pebce-italfpenny ticket for the upper room (the 
most popular ticket, I think), or a penny ticket 


for a bowl of soup, or as many penny tickets as 
he or she chose to buy. For three penny tickets 
6ne had quite a wide range of choice. A plate 
of cold beef and potatoes or a plate of cold ham 
and potatoes ; or a plate of h^ot minced beef and 
potatoes; or a bowl of soup, bread and cheese, 
and a plate of plum-pudding. Touching what 
they should have, some custobaers on taking 
their seats fell into a reverie-^ecame mildly dis- 
tracted— postponed decision, and said in bewilder- 
ment, they lyould think of it. One old man 1 
noticed when 1 sat among the tables in the lower 
room, who was startled by the bill of fare, and 
sat contemplating it as if it were something of 
a ghostjy nature. The decision of the boys wa^ 
as rapid as their execution, and always included 
pudding. 

There were several women among the diners, 
and several clerks and shopmen. There were 
carpenters and painters from neighbouring*birild- 
in^ under repair, and there were nautical men, 
and there were, as one diner observed to me, 
‘^some of moat sorts.” Some werp solitary, 
some esme two together, some diuea in parties 
of three or four, or six. The latter talked 
Together, but assfiredly no one was louder than 
at my club in Pall-Mall. One young fellow 
whistled in rather a shrill manner while he 
waited for his dinner, but I was gratified to 
observe that he did so in evident defiance of my 
Uncommercial individuality. Quite agreeing 
with him, on consideration, that I had no 
business to be there, un^ss I dined like the 
rest, I “went in,” as the phrase is,#for four- 
pence-halfpexmy. 

The room ofr the fourpence-halfpenny ban- 
quet Jiad, like the lower room, a counter in 
it, on which were ranged a great number of cold 
portions reail!^ for distr^ntion. Behind this 
counter, the fragrant spup was steaming in deep 
canaf and the best-cooked of potatoes were fished 


canaf and the best-cooked of potatoes were fished 
out of similar receptacles. Nothing to eat was 
tfuched with thp hand. Every vroitress^ had 
her own tables to attend to. As as she 
saw a new customer seat himself at. one of her 
table^ she took from thcfcounter all his dinner 
potatoes, meal^ and pudding— piled 
it up dexterously in her two han^, set it before 
him. and took his ticket. This serving of the 
wRom dinner at once, had been found greatly to 
simplify the business of attendance, and was 
also popular with the tustbmers: who were 
thus enabled to vary the meal by varying the | 
routine of whes : thinning with soup to-d^ 
putting qpup in the middle* to-morrow, 
i^iq) at the end^the dayitfter tq^morrow^ , , 
ringing similsiv changes on ipeat ar^ P 3 


ringmg simiisi^ changes on )peac ar 
ding. The r^iditj with which every rf 
got served, was. remarkable ; and dextentj 




effected ; it may induce our readers to appreciate 
more highly their present security^ ana the im- 
provement in the. police system. 

On Sunday, the 25th of September, .1726, 
the Bicester waggon was stopped, about mid- 
night, tfear Ealing. The hignwayman wore a 
red rug coat and a laced hat, rode a grej 
horse, and carried a scrgw-barrel pistol in his 
hand. He rode past the waggon several times, 
and at last stopped the deputy waggoner, who 
was riding the head waggoner’s horse whtle the^ 
head waggonm: turned in toe sleep. • Tli^ rogue 
threatened tp shoot him though the head,- lent 
him his own knife to cut the waggon ropes, 
and(ndering the passengers, to get down, un- 
loaded several hampers and searched for money. 
Eventually he ^und a small brown -paper 

E arcel, contidaing fifteen moidores and two 
undred and fiftyjguineah, which were wrapped 
with an old fan A a linen bag and an old 
gown. Before riding off, the prisoner told the 
waggon people that it was no use resisting him, 
as the road was beset with highwaymen, and 
thundered and swore at the women and chil- 
dren. 

On the next Tuesday the deputy waggoner 
arrested the highwayman at the Black Boy and 
Unicorn, at West Wickham. A pistol was 
found on him, with 71 in money, some bank i 
•bills, and a receipt. Under theVmpit of liis | 
coat was found 276/, in bills and notes, sewn in 
the lining. He tried to prove aa alibi but 
failed, eventually confessed his crime, andw^i 
hung at T^btwn. 

Tne prisoner had - been a bricklayer and ! 
doctor of smoky chimneys at Wendoyer, in 
Buckinghamshire, and got 500/. by his wife. 
He pleaded that he had never been a robber, 
,and bad lived in as good a character as any man 
in his neighbourhood, and that he had only been 
led into this robbery by the inducements of the 
waggoner. c* 

A little further on, in^he«01d Bailep Session 
Papers, we find the highwaymen venturing 
deeper into London. On Monday night, De- 
cember 1, 1730, Dr. Mead, the fasNon&le phy- 
sician of Dr. Johnson’s time, Vho married a 
blacksmith’s daughter* )n \^tter-lane, and had 
been a friend^-of Pone„ Newton,, and Bentley, 
was stopped by a highwayman in Holborn, near 
Eamivars Inn. The man presented ^*'pistol at 
the coachman, ordered him to stop, demanded ! 
the doctor’s watch and money, and hold ^e 
foolman he was a dead man if he dared to junm 
down. The servant did, hewever^ jump down, ’ 
and cried, “ Stop tiiief I” A shopman pursuing 
the highwayman, the . latter flashed ^ p^tol at 
him, bat was eventually run down in Leiather- 
lane, taken to flie Black Bull Inn in Holboro, 
ahd searched. Powder luid shot were found 
i& his pockets. He told the men searchijig 
hiiu that they oould nett hang him for that, 
but that .ifilN wished he Uad done ifinirder, 
for he h^jjraiMther be hanged t||an not. He 
was tried iP4he Old Baifey, and fined forty 

marks. 

The ApPl" following, this same highwayman 


(James Dalton) was indihted for robbing ajinen 
pedlar in the fields between Tottenham^court 
and Bloomsbury. Dalton had been drinking 
with this manat the Adam and E^ public-house 
at Pancras, and, it being night and the way 
lonely, he bought a link to light himself and the 
pnsoner home. At the end of the second field 
Dalton pulled out a pistol, swore at the pedlar, 
knocked him down, threatened to shoot him. 
through the head, and robbed him. He w^as 
found guilty, and hung at Tyburn, May thel2tb, 
1730. ^ 

The life of this man pifeseuts a curious pic- 
ture of the unsettled state of the metropolis 
one hundred and thirty years ago. Dalton’s 
father was a Dublin tailoi^ who enlisted and 
went to Flanders, came nome, turned card- 
sharper^ and was hung. DaKon’s mother was 
transported for thieving. Tlie boy turned shop- 
Jifter at eleven years old, and (as soon as he grew 
stronger^ became a footpad in St. Giles’s. Trans- 
ported tor a robbery m the Islington>road, he 
joined a mutiny at sea, and escaped! Heturniifg 
home, he was seized for a robbery at Bristol, and 
transported to Yirginia ; he escaped, and took 
to stealing slaves. 

On returning to Loudon, this thief confessed ‘ 
tikat in three months he and another nl^ had 
picked no less than five hundred pockets. He 
was the first robber who ventured on stopping 
coaclics in London streets. His fiii^st crimes of 
this kind were in Castle-yard, Holborn, Halton- 
gardcii, and St. Paul’s Churchyard. 

There is no g:reat variety m these highway 
robberies, but the evidence in them generally 
contains some curious traits of manners, or 
I some interesting bits of topography. It is 
I easy, from tlie perusal of a volume or so of the 
Ola Bailey Session Papers, circa 1720 — 60, to 
get a general idea oi the habits of highway- 
mefi, and of their modes of attack and of 
escape. Let us cull from the trialspgtf 1730 a 
case iilteresting for its trait of highwayman cha- 
racter. 

Qn the 24th of December, 1730, a high- 
wayman in a red rug coat stopped a coach, 
containing *two ladies, ^ maid-servant, and a 
child, at ^ttie-bridge. ' The thief, to disguise * 
hisr voice, put the capo of his coat into his 
mouth ; he was very civil, and as soon as he got 
|the money rode pff. The Imsband of one^of the 
ladies instantly came up and pursued the high- 
wayman, and he was taken, but not until the day 
after, at a tavern in Pripplegate. He had got 
4f'd5^ger and pistol, and threatened to shoot 
the dioamaker who toojr- Him; but the shoe- 
maker jumped in on niin, and secured him. 

prisoner tried to prove an alibi, but in 
vain, and was hung at Tyburn, February 20, 
1730. " 

The bkgraphy of this thief helps do show 
from what%uiLk of life these men sprang. John 
EvereiUhad been apprenticed to a salesman, but 
before his 'tim 0 »was expired be ran away ai^fj 
enlisted in l^ndere, where h^ oecame sergeant 
in General Sours re^fiment of foot. On his 
roiurn he purchased his discharge, and beciwne 
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an officer at Wiiitecliapel Court, where he got year, William Gates, John Armstrong, and 
into debt and difficulty' from being too lenient NatWiel Lampree, w»e indict^ for stopping 
' to poor persons lie arrested. He then be> a coach near the Bull and Gate in Hplborn, and 
came acquainted with several gangs of thieves, stealing a gentleman’s hat. They then went to 
who persuaded him to rob on the liighvvaj. St. Giles’s, and stopped another doaph: Oates 
Turning king’s evidence, he was confined m going into it with a drawn l|||giger, hold- , 
the Fleet' for debt, and, being allowed the lug out his hat for guineas a^ watches./ On 
liberty of the rules, opened an alehouse in the same night these meu stopped a chaise at | 
the Old Bailey. He then turned false witness, Hockley-in-tue-Hole, ^nd stoic a gold watch,; | 
and eventually was thrown into Newgate; a silver-hilted sword, and some money, lie 
* on coming out, ho took to the. road. While prisoimrs were traced to a public-house near St 
under sentence he presirved an outward dc- files’! Pound, where they showed the watches, 

‘ corum in cliapel, out at other times flew ouarreyed <ibout tiio division of the money, 
into passions, and j^reatened to murder the arank a good deqLof twopenny^” and then 
^ keepers. « ordered rum puncL These men were all hung 

There is scarcely any trial that does not con- at Tyburn, !luly 26»1731. In their confessions, 

^ tain some loudi of human interest, or that they owned? to the most audacious robberies, 
does not at least ^serve to show how much They had robbed a Roman Catholic priest at 
safer London streets and suburban roads are his own door iu H^nover-street, and, being seen 
now than they were a little more than* a bun- by tT?b servant • girliir from a window, had 
dred years ago. For instance, iu February, , threatened to shoot them i^ Iliey did not pull 
1730/Ferdinand Shrimpton and Robert Drum- down their blinds. ^ 

mond were indicted for robbing Jonathan , Of course in those wild times there were per- 
Gbllings, a carrier, in the Hampstcad-roadL of a petual murders accompanying such robberies, 
bay gelding, and two panniers full of pork. The In July, 1731, John Davis was indicted for 
liighwaymen were tracked to the Anchor Inn at robbing William Walker, of hat, wig, and sword. 
Wcybridge, there locked into their room by The roobers fell upon Mr. Walker and a friend, j 
stratagem, and disarmed. They had some time near Old-strcct church, Islington, at ten o’clock . j 
bcfofrttopped a gentleman in -the KingslancW at night. Mr. Walker drew his sword, made a j 
road, and sliot his servant. They were fouaa pass, and rtin one of the liipjliwaymen through the ! 
guilty, and hung at Tyburn, April 17, 1730. body; upon which he fell into a ditch, gagging 
They owned, to nine or ten robberies a night, his assailant with him, and there stabbing him. j 
Shriiiipton was the son of a higjliwayman, wdio The other #ian then came up, overpowered Mr. ' 
had been hung for murder. He himself had been l^^all^r, beat him, stripped him, and threw . 
a soldier, and died impenitenif, laughing and away his shoes. He also demand^ his sword, | 
jesting to the last moment. Drummond had but Mr. Walker contrived to throw it far off i 
been a dealer in hardwares at Sunderland, and into the high grass. The prisoner was after- | 
had recently returned from transportation, wards arrested and identified by Mr. Walker, ! 
Ills brother was also executed for highway who had been searching for him in all the prisons ■ 
robbery. of London, i 

Our next dip into the Session Papers brings Davis was hung at Tyburn, July 2G, 1731. ! 

us a highway robbery# in the very centre# of This Davis liad been a stone-sawyer and a small- i 
London, rjn October, 1730, Hugh Morris, beer brewer,* and had deserted from one of j 
Robert Jolinson, and James O’Brien, stupmt% a the king’^ regimente. *He owned to "four years 
coach near the Savoy Gate, and robbed two of incessant thieTsing. He Iiad joined some 
ladies of a snufl'-box, and several valuable highwaymen a year J)efore his arrest, in robbing 
rings. Just as they were cutting the laoics’ a carrier’s waggon near Marylcboiie. A high- 
ouiside pockets off, three soldi<is« came up, wayman on hdfseback, who had first stopped 
• but, on being thi*catciied, they* w^ent away, the waggon, claimed shares, saying, “ Brethren, 
These men were hung at Tyburn, November 46, I’m very poor, pray iiave pity ongie;” but they 
1730. had replied, according *to Davis’s confession. 

One of thqse men was the son of anappraiser| /*No, bibther of the tradfe, rthcre is nothing 
in Dcury-lanff; the two others had been sailors, dge to y8u ; Tfor sucli goods as these belong 
They owned, to numerous robberies of gold nottojipur way of business but, as ho went 
watches, silver-hilted sivords, and gold-hc^ed ou^importuning, they flung him two fowls; 
canes, in Holborn, New Bond-street, &c.-* JL siting, There, gop and cram.youfself wjth 
night or two before theig arrest, they had^toppea those.”. . * * 

a gentlemaffin Bloomsbury-square ; he had drawn It useless to searcli further among our old 

his sword to kill one of them, when Morris fifed Session Papers for crimes which are so mo- 
a pistol at him, and alarmed the watch ; and they nptonous in their character. Wb have> however, 
were thus compelled to run off. Thdy had wc think, selected sufficient to show the state of 
also stopped gentlemeu in Golden-sqwe, Han- London little more than a oentorj ago, and to 
over-square, Lincoln’s Inn-fields, toB. Hatton- prove that in the time of our grandfathers the 
garden. Their career; however, lasted <^y two suburMkn roads an^ streets were as dangerous 
rjpnths. * • • . . as the road# of a mejlueval city. Sufficient aisp 

Til 1731, hi^way robberies^a||umed a’stiir'to convince the most inveterate praiser of the 
more alarming cliaracter. Iu July of that pRSi? that, inadequate as our present police 
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“ You know him P Be careful, mon cher, for 
my sake if not for your f)wn, how you acknow- 
ledge sueh a dangerous acquaintance as that in 
Nevskoi, in broaa day.” 

And I felt my young Russian conQpanioif 
wince and start as we walked, arm m arm, from 
the Noble <Clab, of which,^ Jike the other at- 
taches of our embassy^ X was of ^course free. 
The ^persou whose salute 7 had just acknow- 
ledged was still in sight— a tall, 'well-dressed 
man of about thirty, with a pale keen face, bril- 
liant dark eyes, and a long mcmstaclie. 

” Know him P ^ To b^^sure 1 do,” wasSny re- 

g y. “In the naKie of all that’s mysterious, 
alitzin, what cai\be the harm of knowing the 
chevalier — think that is on his card — yes, the 
Chevalier Gliska, nephew, or cousin, or some- 
thing, to the old Prince Leeziuzka, at whose 
palace 1 have seen you a dozen times, waltzing 
as only the Guard can waltz.” 

But the young baron, w’ho was gencinlly gay 
enough, would not consent to make a jest of 
this occurrence, but muttered sometiiing about 
• my ” English imprudence,” and soon aftenvards 
left me. It was not easy to guess the cause 
of the young Guardsman’s evident nervous- 
ness, or to comprehend what particular, pqril 
there could be in knowing the chevalier, respect- 
ing whom I now began to feel some natural 
curiosity. Of his antecedents I knew very little, 
but tiiat little was in his favour. He liad been 
much abroad, was reputed to be clever and well 
read, and the few words which wc had ex- 
changed at any time had given me , the impres- 
sion that he was ameablc. Yet Galitzin, who 
had been, very kind and familiar <with me ever 
since my arrival at the Ic^atiou, seemed to shrink 
from even mentioning the s&igma that attached 
to the clievalier. 

It was from the chancellor at opt embassy, a 
quiet good-humoured old man,^trith a taste for 
gossip, and a memory^^or l^t. Petersburg Small- 
talk dating from the j^ace of ’15, that I heard 
the truth. • , ’ 

“Gliska! Gliska V’ said the qld ^tchman,^ 
taking a pinch of snuff Ao refresh Ins recollec- 
tion ; “ yes, to be sure I the young man, Deme- 
trius Gliska, is some relationHo the old Prinep^ 
Lfczinzkb, apd jras in ike imperial service. 
Your friend’s right. You had best fight shy of 
him, Mr. Acton.” * ^ e 

“ But why P Does he cheat at cords P Or] 
has he a turn fd)r what the doctors call hoaiicidal 
monomania P’* 

Nothing of the sort,” answered the chan- 
cellor; “Ws just a ‘suspect,’ and that’s the 
whole of it ; he’s one of tM black sbeefM the 
political flock, that all the rest, qpdT chiefly such 
ffay young birkies as your friend Galitzin^re' 
learfu^ to mb shoulders wiVi. To be suref!fc’s 


a Pole, and can’t be blamed for what he does in 
behalf of his down-trodden country ; but,, man, 
he’s sairly frowned upon by the powers* that 

On further pressing, Mr. Canmbell informed 
me that the chevalier, who had once held a 
commission in the army, had been arrested on 
suspicion of a share in some conspiracy. He was 


found not guilty ; but, being unable to clear him- 
self wholly in the eyes of government, had been 
coinpelled to serve as a private for three years 
in the Caucasus ; had^uitted Rus^sia at the end 
of this term ; and, after a long exile, had lately * 
been permitted to return, the intercession of 
his powerful relatives. He was still under 
considerable suspicion, and it was more than 
rumoured that his presende.in the capital^ 
was due to his desire to 'render aid in some * 
widely -spread plot for the enfranchisement of 
I Poland its imperfectly Russianised depen- 
dencies. 

“ If they catch him tripping, woe be to the 
lad,” said old Campbell, oracularly ; “ he’ll 
be lucky if he gets off with Eastern Siberia 
I and airmine trapping for the rest of his days ; 
more likely the mines or the knout, if the 
czar’s ministers happen to be specially ill hu- 
moured, or specially irightened, when the bubble 
bursts.” •**" 

i' The old chancellor had seen so many abortive 
plots, painfully planned, warily kept, collapse in 
the miserable rum of the plotters, tu^t he had got 
to regard the Russian government as conspiracy 
prooL This was peculiarly true as regarded 
the Polish aristocracy, many of whose chief 
families were understood to reside at St. Peters- 
burg rather as hostages than as courtiers, 
though never venturing to absent themselves 
from the imperial presence-chamber on cere- 
monious occasions. Among these were the 
Leezinzkas ; the old prince and princess ; their 
grwiidsou, heir to the expensive estates in Lithu- 
ania and the government of Warsa^tand their 
granddaughter^ Sophie Leezinzka. The prince 
himself was a gentle genial old man, with a 
tas^e for numismatics. 1 do not believe that 
his patriotism ever went beyond a mild senti- 
ment infiivopr of a free and prosperous Poland. 
The princess, who had been a famous beauty in* 
her day, was kind and hospitable, but not by 
any means capable of dabbling in political in- 
L trigues ; while ^he grandson was as yet so young, 
and so heedfuUy kept under the iye of a tutor 
recommended by the czar himself,„tbat he could 
scarcely have imbibedi any “revolutionary” 
Melts. Still, whoever was lord of the Leeziuzka 
lands, and of the infiueppe attached to the great 
name of that illustrious race, was esteemed 
°wirth watching by the authorities. 

The family had not always been so passive. 
The i^rince’s eldest son, a high-spiritea young 
man, ha^shared in the last disastrous^revolt of 
the PolSjfiiaiid died, in captivity, of wounds 
received in the defeat of Ostroleniui. His young 
widpw had soon followed ii^n to the grave, 
leaving Alei^ ^d* Sophie, one an infant, 
the other a girl eight years of age, to the care 
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of their grand-parents. And the second son, 
who. bad Tong wandered, an exile, from country 
.to country, had died far from his liome and 
friends. M this happened long ago, and the 
Leczinzkas, i& still watched, were smiled upon 
at court. Their entertainments were among 
the most splendid at St. Petersburg, and the 
foreign residents, in especial, met witli the most 
kindly reception there. 

Sophie Leczinzka was a beautiful dark-haired 
girl, in the early bloom of a loveliness that gave 

E romise of (/ecoming queenly and majestic at a' 
itdlr period; but just then she was a bright- 
eyed young creaturegsimple and frank of manner, 
and more like an English maiden than the languid 
Kussian damsels ^around her. Indeed, Sophie, 
by far the cleitere&j; of the household, was also 
the most national. It was her pride to be a 
Pole ; she loved tft sing Polish songs, and^to listen 
to Polish stories; and I remembeik her* pretty 
sorrow, half sad, half petulant, when her grand* 
mother absolutely forbade her appearing at the 
empress’s masquerade in the higli cap, velvet 
j^ket, and gold-braided vest of the old Sarma- 
tian pattern. 

It is not surprising that P, who u-as most 
heartily made welcome at the Leczinzka palace, 
on the strength of some intiniacv in long-past 
timePl^etwecu the old prince ana a relation f)f 
my^own, should have become attached, and 
deeply so, to the beautiful Polish girl, but the 
wonder sliqiald rather be that my auit received 
the sanction of Sophie’s guardians and kindred. 
Por an attach^, even though tolerably well off, 
to aspire to such a match wotild have seemed 
idle iu most cases, since even in their hour of 
captivity there is no prouder nobility than that 
of Poland, and a Leczinzka might, as I well 
knew, reasonably expect to ally herself with 
some man of rank much more biilliant than 
mine. It must, liowever, be remembered that 
Sophie was no heirese, since the estates Were 
strictly o atailed, and I was at that time under- 
stood to be the next inheritor of a considerable 
property in England. Whatever the cause, so 
the matter stood. I was r^arded in the house- 
hold as actually betrothed to Sophie. There 
had been no formal troth -plight^ Still less had 
• any time been fixed for our marriage, which, 
indeed, the princess desired to defer for a^ear 
or two on account of her grandchild’s youth, 
and her own reluctance to be«parted from he.% 
but the affair was no secret. 

And Sophie? With all my wish to relate 
calmly and fairly what sccurred, I cannot, even at 
this distance of time, be certain as to what'%^ 
her feelings. Perhap^she hersdf did not realise 
their natum She certainly did not dislike me. 
She had merely looked down, with a timid WuSh 
and smile, when the old princess bade her look 
upon me as her future*husbandr Her Tips had 
never ratified the tacit consent thuswen, nor is 
this expected iu a continental couildy, and espe- 
cially in a rank so elevated. ' % 

• Gliska, being in some related tp |;he 

E rincess, and having been bioqght up in the 
leczinzka mansion in Poland, was often to be 


met in the family oirde,. where he was always 
welcome. He had been* a ward of the old noble- 
man’s, having been early left an orphan, end both 
the prince and princess had a regard Tor him, 
which was probaoly in great measure rthe result 
of habit. Nothing could be more unlike than the, 
bent of the ex-guardian’s mind and tliat of hi|; 
former charge. The kind wliite-headed m^ter n 
the house had a sofi^ easy nature, that shUus 
from disagreeable or painful topics, and a narrow, 
though cultivated intellect. He had travelled 
muchl had many foreign friends, and loved to 
reoal Jiygaue intimacies among the wits and 
staiesmen of the jYest. His oowespondence, 
his Prenc|^ novels, and his curious cabinet of 
r£&:c coins and medals, filled up his leisure^fully. 
The chevalfhr, on the other hand« was calm and 
thoughtful, father' silent, but Evidently not from 
lack of thonght|.* When he did speak, it was 
always in well-choseif word^ and with a cer- 
tain suppressed fire and eibqucncc that told of 
great powers undeveloped. ^ 

I could not exactly make out on what footing 
Gliska stoodwith reference to Sophie Leczinzka. 
They were cousins. Sophie, as a child, had 
been used to look up to the tall playfellow so 
much older and wiser than herself— nothing 
would have been more reasonable than that they 
should have been on the same terms as brother 
and sister. Yet Gliska seemed to me rather to 
avoid his pretty cousin than otherwise, ancK« 
Sophie rarely mentioned his name. There were 
times whan 1 could not help feeling a ihiill of 
yabus suspicion, as a vague idea dawned in my 
mind that this apparent indifference, on Gliska’s 
part at any rate, was mere feigning. But such 
impressions were always fugitive, and were not 
loi^ able to disturb my peace. 

1 was one night at a ball at the Gorlschakoff 
alace, and happened to stand close to the open 
ooT of a card-room, where the whist-players, 
ignorant of my proximity; were chatting of the 
iieczinzkas«nd their prospects. One of them 
asked, mrelessly, whether there had not onee 
been some talk of « match between tlic chevalier 
and his beautiful eousin ? Involuntarily, I lis- 
tened for tlie reply, which was as indifferently 
spoken as thetjuestion had been : 

** Why, yes, thege wfh such a plan. The old 
princess, whp has ft match-making turn, like 
most of your ex-beautics — joxa deal, general ! 

— was c^gerjabout it, lou|^ ^fore mademoiselle 
was out of the nureery. But then came the 
Cj^p, and the lad’s lands were confiscated,^ and 
hHnsdlf packed <fff to carry a musket against 
ochamyl 4ii the Catcasns — go there was an/snd 
of tho matter— the cams, marshal, if you « 
pleas#.” ^ • 

‘*But the chevalier is pardoned,” observed a 
cracked femide voice across tlfe table. 

" True, madame ; but poor— ^oor as Job ; 
and uot only penniless, but compromised. 
No, no, the English fellow is a better parii, 
thouA I should* not wonder if Sophie pre- 
ferred the ^jauspect.* Women are problems, 
madame.” 

the midst o( the laugh tliet sucoceded, I 
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moved away with tingling ears. A glance at 
Sophie’s face, as she aat in the centre of a 
, blooming group of girls of hei own age,. prattling 
^ dmefs and their partiiers, made me ashamed | 
of my suspicion. If ever candour sat enthroned I 
on a fair forehead, surely, surely it was manifest 
on her£f. 1 approached, and she greeted me 
with a bright smile, as 1 asked if she had 
been charitable enough t() keep au early dance 
for me. • 

You are too late, M. Charles ; my poor little 
book is terribly full of names ! I have prf mised* 
to dance with RogainoiF, and Oginski, aiyi your 
great friend ,Baroii Galitziii the Guard, and O, 
so many more !” • 

*•' with your cousin, Chevalier Gliskaf?” 
1 asked the question in apparent playfulness, but 
1 suppose there w^s somelhiug har/n and hostile 
ill my tone, in spite of myself^whioh grated on 
the quick ear of f. wotvilin, for Sophie ^aiiced 
rapidly at me witlV the look of a frightened 
fawn. ^ 

No!” she said, and her lip trembled slightly 
as she spoke. 


Vexed willi myself for my own unjust peevish- 
ness, I tried to make amends, and so far suc- 
ceeded that Sophie recovered her cheerful com- 
posure, and accorded me a waltz. It was in 
one of the pauses in that giddy whirl, in the 
midst of light and glitter, the sparkle hnd gleam 
of gold epaulettes and jewelled head-gear, and 
the dying fall of the music, that Sopliic suddenly 
turned her eyes on mine, and said, ifitli abrupt 
frankness : , w 

“ M. Charles, avow that you arc jealous m 
my poor cousin Demetrius, and that you hate 
him.” 

I forget what I answered in my surprise, but 
I know that Sophie contrived to convey to me 
the impression tliat she had a sisterly aflcctiou 
for the companion of her childhood ; that slic 
regretted lus misfortunes, and admired his 

E atriotism ; that she was only anxious to see ; 
im safe from future perile, and o^ce more 
in the good graces of the* Russian govern- 
ment. c 

" Poor Demetrius ! I cannot forget, dear M. 
Cluu’lcs, how good and patient *he was to me 
when 1 was a spoiled sickly child, full of fancies 
and hard to fueasc. J^ooi* Demetrius has suf- 
fered so much for our afflicted country. I, as 
you know, am a rebel* at heart ; I haiey,he Mus- 
covites— I hope that frightful Colonel Aunenkqff 
heard that last remark— but 1 can do s^safdy, 
because I am too young and wdak to be dangerous 
to ^he czdr. Jt is different for a luau. You 
should not be jealous or erbsk, M. Charles, be- 
cause 1 wish to prevent poor Demetrini^ from 
ending liis days in Siberia.” 

^ 1 said somethhig about her cousin’s security^ 
since his pardon, mdess he were rash enough to 
enter ipto fresh intrigues against the emperor. 
1 spoke vrith more constraint and coldness than 
would otherwise have been i^ie case, bcduise 1 


to shrink hack, and was soon lost in the glitter- 
ing crowd of guests. 

Tliat niglit, as our sledges went whirling over 
the hard beaten snow of tlie streets, there was* 
a great hustle and confusion, tiie startled 
horses were sharply checked by the rein and 
thrown on their haunches in front of a double 
rank of soldiers drawn up across the priucipal 
thoroughfares. A harsh voice bade the drivers 
halt, and a number of policemen, accompanied by 
several officers muffled in grey watch-coats, went 
round from carriage to carriage, throwing the 
red glare of a lantern on tlic faces of the belated 
guests of the prince-nfinii^er, and asking with 
polished but imperious courtesy the names of 
those present, which were entered hastily in a 
book. There was mucli shoMpig and lashing 
of whips, plunging of fri^utenca horses, and 
screaming of terrified ladies,* as the mass of 
vcliicltfs carnc to an abrupt halt, hut sonic 
,of the old residents took the matter very 
coolly. 

“The first time this year!” said the senior 
all ache, who had taken a scat in my carriage; 
“I began to w'onder if the police had gone to 
sleep. Two yekrs ago I remember four such 
stoppages in a single winter. I wonder if Ihey’ll 
mate many captions to-night ?” 
m And I, who had been but eight montliflrtri St. 
fielersburg, learned with some surprise that tlic 
favourite time for tlie secret police to select for 
a razzia against the immmerabjp plotters, 
Russian or Polish, was that of some great 
festivity or public reception. Half the con- 
spiracies of th^ empire were hatched, my in- 
formant said, ill the saloons of the higher 
aristocracy, under the very noses of the emperor 
and his ministers ; and the best paid and most 
valuable spies were those who from their rank 
and position could enter such assemblies witli- 
out provoking remark or distrust. No doubt 
something had transpirc4at the prince-ininistcr’s 
ball which had aroused the vigilance ^tlie lynx- 
evc& prefect of police, and hence the impedi- 


eyc& prefect of police, and hence the impedi- 
ment to our progress homewards. 

The explanation diad got to this point, when 
a plotnik said -civilly to our driver that he 
might “ go con as fast as he liked,” at the same 
time taking on his hat dnd extending his open 
palci signilicantly. My companion topped a 
few copecks into it, and the man bowed low as 
Jie suffered, us to pass by him and strike off by 
a side-street to the Admiralty qua^? * 

“ They have caught their birds,^ no doubt 1” 
said the more experienced senior attachd, treat- 
qfe;4lie whole affair as a thing of course. 

The next day we heai^ vague rumours of de- 
tections and arrests, some said of .Vi/any, others 
Qpf one or two persons. When 1 called, 
next moruiug, at the Leezinzka palace, 1 found 
the old'mrince nervous aikd irritable, the princess 
agitated, niid Sophie not to be scee. Sjie 
had a frigiil^.1 headache, her grandmother said, 
and wai^oo unwell to leave her chamber. No 
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all the ill-mannered Tcliinn in Russia— had been 
too much for the poor dear child. But it was not 
on Sophie’s account tha't her grand-parents were 
po ill at case. It was on Gliska’s. Gliska had 
not returned to his lodgings on the previous 
night. His soiwant, alarmed at the non-arrival 
of his master, had come early to the palace to 
ask for news concerning liim. One of the 
Leezinzka chasseurs iiad seen the prisoners of 
tlie night before led away to the Conciergerie, 
.and was sure, or nearly sure, that one of them 
was the missing chevalier. 

I heard tlys news with mixed feelings. An 
* Englishman’s instinct- always rises in arms 
apinst an act of frbftrary oppression; and 
the arrest of the night before nad in iUsomc- 
thing of cat-like^and Oriental stealthiness that 
^ was peculiarly .odiojus. But I had an uneasy 
distrust of the chevalier, a smouldering jealousy 
which I tried to trample down, and I co,uld not 
help feeling a vague sense of relief, u • 

However, while I was copying a precis in the-' 
attache’s room at the embassy that afternoon, 
old Mr. Campbell came in, chuckling and rub- 
h^g his hands. • 

“ Yon fine conspeeracy has just turned out a 
mere flash in the pan — a mare’s-ncst of the 
police,” said he ; “ the chaps arc set free, Gliska 
and the rest of them. Their captivily was over 
by luff?Ti-time.” 

" TJicii tliere was no real plot, after all 
I asked, looking up from my writing. 

“ I cann^ tell,” said tlie cautious Scot, 
shaking his head as he took a fresh pinclr of 
high-dried ; “ the thing broke down for w^ant of 
evidence — a verdict of not proven, as we say in 
the north. They say the emperor had Gliska 
taken into his own cabinet, and questioned him 
there, but couldna cross-examine much out of 
the close fellow. And the story goes that his 
majesty said, in a loud voice, before the aide- 
de-camp, * You may go, chevalier, but be care- 
ful how you give me •the right to punish I’ 
Nicholas i.*ill to thwart. He likes contradic- 
tion even less than conspeeracy, so I’d hdvise 
M. Gliska to heed his steps in future.” 

Gliska had, in effect, been* set at liberty, ^nd 
I met him that evening, calm and elegant as 
ever, at the Leezinzka jnansion. .^e said very 
•little about the exciting events of the night, or 
the formidable interview of the moniing, Ifut 
talked pleasantly on general topics, S^hie was 
nresept, havijig fortunately recovered from hcr^ 
lieadache, but she was silent and thoughtful, 
and 1 fancied. that 1 detected a glance of intelli- 
gence once or twice between her cousin and he|^ 
self. But I soon felt convinced that I was.inis« 
taken. Gliska paid no scst of attention to«Sophie. 
He addressSSk her rarely, and never with any 
particular show of interest; indeed, he spoke* 
less to her than to her brother,’ a pale sleepy- 
eyed stripling, whose Elhssian tutor was nis in- 
separables Mentor and oonfpanion. ^ 

The noise the arrest had made ffflSt. Peters- 
burg society soon died away, and tlA usual 
round of gaietip* went on, as IfSibcria and the 
knout, plots and ^isaffectioh, ira^beeii myths.] 


My own prospects uiicSltpcotediy improved. The ] 
relative to whose estate I heir of entail, and \ 
whom 1 had never seed, sihoe he had lived in | 
morose seclasion, died, and I fcwd myself rich 
enough to lead an idle life. An idle life 
was not my choice, however, and At about the 
same time that. 1 succeeded to this inhentance 
T seemed likely to rise in my professional cArecr. 
Certain promotions and retirements had taken 
place among the diplcmatists, in consequence of 
which 1 was promised the post of senior attachd 
at ona of the Southern courts, as soon as the 
'preserk occupant should vacate it ; which would 
probably bw m early summer. 

Eortified by thy intelhgcnce, tl was en- 
couraged tq renew, or pather*to press, my suit 
foi^ Sophie’s lian^; the old pnuce standing 
my friend iffj;lie affair, the princess’s objections 
to parting with her granadaughter were by 
I degrey overruleil. •As^or Sophie’s consent, that 
was rather assumed than jisked for. Her grand- 
father blessed her, and strolAd her raven hair as 
I Ciiressingly as if she had heei* a child for whom 
I some holiday treat was in preparation ; her 
grandmother cried as she pressed her darling in 
ner arms, and dilated on the happiness of her 
future life and the splendours of her prospective 
trousseau. It was settled that Sophie and I 
were to be married soon after Easter ; that in the 
mean time^ milliners, lawyers, and jewellers were 
to be busy in providing laces, diamonds, and 
deeds of settlement; and that all was to go^‘ 
merry as a marriage hell. 

In all thlfe arrangement, the bride elect’s part 
s»jnn«d a curiously passive one. Sophie Lcc- 
zinzka neither ratinca nor rejected the engage- | 
ment which her nearest relations had thought 
lit to conclude on her account; she listened 
submissively to all the prince and princess chose 
to say on the subject, kissed their wrinkled 
liands in the ancient Polish fashion in sign of 
obedience, made me a formal curtsey, and left 
the room with downcast eyes and something 
like a smollicrcd so^. After that, Sophie 
always s^med to Slirink from me; her spirits 
grew variable, her* check thinner, her manner 
graver and more thoughtful. I ought to have 
read the lessoj^ thus mutely conveyed, but 
I was wilfully blind to it, and lent too ready 
an ear to the assuifincAs' of the old folks that 
Sophie’s manner wSs jnerely 1!he result of 
ginish tiipidity and a deep geuse of duty. Tlie 
I aged prii^pess^ iu especial, was coufldciit that 
hA grandchild esteemed me quite as highly as 
co\<d bA expected from ‘'a young person bjen 

I must fiot, the lady aaid; judge of the 
sentimehta of a Pmish girl as if slie were A ' 
“MeeSB Anglaise.** 

Gliska’s conduct left no room for fault-flnd- 
inc. Ho wished me joy, as the 'phrase goes, 
politely, but with no affectation pt heartiness. 
Indeed, wo had never been intlihate, though I 
had bjpn at flrst^ disposed to like him well 
enopgn; but there was something dark and 
^inscrutable in his bearing and disposition, very 
i^upal among his rash chivalrous countrymen. 
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Perljim the ^yretched years of degradation and 
srnffenng during whicli he Lad been a soldier in 
iikt Caucasus, and^fromeany reference to which 
he always shrank, had changed his character. 
He often reminded me of the traditional Italians 
of the middle ages : such Italian as MacchiavelU 
knew, and Shakespeare painted. 

He and 1 now met less frequently than before. 
He did not often spend his evenings at the 
Leezinzka palace, excusmg himself on the score 
of pressing business, and throwing out hints 
which seemed to indicate that he was impor- 
tuning the Imperial Chancellerie for the i/tstora* 
tion of his forfeited estate^. The cold ^prince, 
always good natnred, in smte of his indolence 
. and frivolous habits, offered liis interjest at court, 
and ^liska gratefully accepted the proffer.' 
seemed pre-ocoupied in his mind, aUd there were | 
new lines pf edre on his for^iead, and a I 
harassed look in his bold keen eyes ; but he 
treated Sophie ^ith thd' samc indifleren^J good 
humour as before. V 

Oue day, when J was driving out of the city 
with one of the Erench attaches, young Duma- 
noir, to whom the sledge belonged, and who was 
not a little vain of his heavy apron of Astracan 
fur, and of the spirit and beauty of his gallant 
horses with their silver bells, we had an un- 
expected rencounter. We had made a short cut 
througli the wretched suburbs inhabited by the 
tshernoi narod, or “ black people,” as' the iUrfed 
'^poor of St. Petersburg are called, and were 
striking across towards the broad drive on the 
bank of the Neva, when we ^un roujid a corner, 
and nearly ran over a group of four men in carnet 
converse. They started with evident alarm and 
vexation as they caught sight of us in that 
unfrequented quarter; and we on our part 
were surprised to see them, for more incon- 
gruous companions could scarcely haiw met to- 
gether. 

The party consisted of a young Russian in 
black clothes, wearing a scrap of coloured 
ribbon at his button-hole, and who was some 
government clerk or other membr: of the 
privileged bureaucracy of the empire ; of a ser- 
geant m the Guards, trim aud smart in his well- 
fitting uniform; of a long-l^eacded gi’izzled 
peasant, in a torn caftan and sheepskin boots ; 
and of— ^liska. We nbfldedto him' — the French- 
man and I— ^ut he was ^too much startled to 
return the salute, and his pale face flushed like 
hot iron as we dashed by. , J ^ 

" What an odd quartette !” said I. < 
"Very!” said Humanoir, dryly, knitting!*^ his 
black eyqjbrows ; then he thaVed into a laugl\ of 
unfeigned mirsth, ?s he sajd, ** I never saw rats 
so neatly caught 1 You are . .’oo guileless* and un- 
suspicious, my dear colleague, ror stfch a mdtier 
as our rascally one of diplomacy. We catch a 
Polish noble, wuose very name is as wormwood 
. iq the. emperoris august month, conferring with 
fri^ds in this deiightfd and civilised quarter ; 
andrftpse friends are a discontented ser^nt, a 
sulky Raskolnik, and a hungry undsrstrafiper of 
some igovcniiment bureau; and ^ou wonder at^ 
their oonfusion on being seen by usl^Foi 


de Dumanoir! My chief would never for- 

f ive me, if I omitted to inform him of what will 
e welcome news to his Majesty Louis Philippe, 
King of the French.” 

I could not but ovm that there was some- 
thing suspicious in the affair, |hough I with 
some trouble extorted from Dumanoir a promise 
that he would not mention what we had seen to 
any other than his ambassador : unwilling as I 
was that the Leezinzka family should be annoyed 
by any fresh proceedings against their relative, i 
But though I was not one of those who see a 
conspiracy in every gathering of men, I felt an 
innate conviction that all was not r^ht. Gliska’s ' 
politics were notorioub, ^nd his secret com- 
muning, in so lonely and barbarous a quarter of * 
the town, with persona so unlilie himself in rank 
aud bearing, seemed ominous 6'f poming troubles. ^ 
I had heard — ^as who had notV — of disaffection ex- * 
isting among the Poles, Finns; and Malorossians, 
who had l^ecn forced into the Muscovite army ; 
of disaffection among the educated servants of 
the state, weary of a career in which corruption 
and chicanery overruled zeal and merit ; and of 
deadly hatred on the part of the fanatics mi 
the old Greek faith — those grim Raskolniks 
of whom Dumanoir had spoken. A junci;ion 
of such malcontents with the restless Polish 
nobles, was exactly what the authorities most 
f^readed. 

When, later in the day, I drove to the 
Leezinzka palace, I saw Gliska leaving it 
on foot. He seemed to avoid recognition, I 
turning up the collar of bis furred overcoat so 
as nearly to conceal his face, and hurrying on 
with a quicker* step as he canglit sight of my 
vehicle. I found Sophie, with sparkling eyes 
and a flushed cheek, alone in the great drawing- 
room : the old princess coming in as soon as she 
was informed of my arrival. Never had 1 seen 
Sophie look more beautiful; but her excite- 
ment, which I could not help connecting with 
Gflska’s visit, caused yie a sensation of pain 
as, contrasting with her usual cold resignation, 
when’its cause was explained. 

Invitations had just been issued for a masked 
ba^l at the residence of Prince Wittgenstein, the 
Austrian ambassador ; and this bail, long pro- 
jected, wafij 1^0 be by far the most splendid of the 
season. It was to have tidken place long before,* 
bvft had been postponed, aud many of the in- 
tended jraests had their flmey dresses prepared, 
while all the town talked of the ruinous cost of 
the decorations and the skill of fue artists who 
were to turn the embassy saloons into an ephe- 
meral fairyland. Sophb was wild with pleasure 
jff^lhe prospect of the fete ; it was her first 
sea8on>cpoor (^d, and she had truly a child’s 
delight m the coming treat. He^^llged relatives 
*siimed as she talked with unusual anima- ' 
tion of the 'Amtastic splendours that were ! 
anticipated. It was said that the emperor and ’ 
empress ^ould be thCfre. The grand-dukes and’ i 
the Gran^&uchess Olga would certainly attend. 
OountrDemidoff was to go as a Chinese — no, as 
^ a Persian Khdn, with the Sancy diamond J;o 
fasten the filurae’on his trirban. The four . 
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tliered by the cloak over my head, T rather lay j 
than sat in the place into which I had bcen| 
pushed, while by the bounding motion of the 
jkibitka I knew that the speed of our^ progress 
was great. 

Presently the woollen wrapper that muffled 
my head, was removed, and I could sec the true 
state of the case. The sledge was traversing a 
snow-covered road, marked out by painted posts 
at frequent intervals. TJo riglit and left lay 
hillocky mounds of snow, covering the peat 
morass through which the causeway ipsed. 
Overhead, was a wrack of hurrying lead-cotoured^ 
cloud, with the pale winter < moon peepipg out 
sufficiently ifi show the horsemen or the escort, 
a party of dragoons of the Guard, who rode to 

J J.I. - - xi. - ‘A .1 1 


were two persons in the kibitka, the driver and 
a sturdy figure iji the tcniforni of a seifeoant. 
The latter held a pisf^ol in his gloved right hand ; 
an excess of precaution, for I was bound and 
helpless. 

I closed my. eyes for a minute or two, and 
calmed my nerves by a strong effort, Then 
I looked again. Yes, nothing liad changed. 
Snowy roita, lashing whip, bounding horses, 
painted posts to mark the way, the mantled 
nbrsemeii riding on either flank, the threatening 
attitude of the armed man at my side— all were 
real. And all these objects had but one signiff- 
cance — one which my soul shrank from. Tlie 
Guards, the haste, the chains, the desqlate wastes 
tlirougli which we were speeding, reminded r.\e 
of many a diemal tale of exile to the gloomy' 
deserts of Northern Asia. Either I was actually 
on my way to Siberia, or I was mad. 

My courage revived. It was impossible that 
an Englishman, and an Englishman in govern- 
ment employ, should be amenable to such a 
punishment, even had his offences against the 
czar been flagrant, whereas I was utterly un- 
concerned in Russian politics. Even the barba- 
rian caprice of absolute ‘power could rjot have 
taken umbrage at any act of mine, and then the 
. idea that my arrest was scjne cruel blunder 
flashed upon me. I tried the^sQjgeant with 
French and German, but in viun. He knew 
only one language, aiid. in ^ answer to my few 
awkward words of Russiah he rrvsrely growled 
out the words “ Polish *• dog I” and pressed 
the cold muzzle of the pistol-bo rrel ' between 
my eyes, as cy hint to ke<ip quiet. I ‘spoke no 
m<we. , a 

l^on after this, the wind vtoed round to tlje 
noistli, the nif^ou, vanishe^y the night grew 
piercing cold, and then tl^ heavy flakes of 
snow came whirling down, and the hcrsesiicould 


hardly struggle through the drift. Then all 
sensations were gradually and surely merged 
in one — the numbing leffects of the intense 
cold. • ^ 

Hours passed; post stations were! reached,* 
horses changed, fresh troopers took the place of 
the former escort ; but I only grew colder and 
feebler, pd the blood in my veiris seemed freezing 
into solid ice, and there wxre shooting .pains 
througli every joint, and I remember moamng like 
a child in agony, and then I seemed to faint with . 
suffering, the last thing I remember being a 
flash of ruddy torchlight. ^ 

When I recoverctl, I was in a warm bed, 
and beside it stood twor men: one dressed 
in blfiek— a doctor; the other, a tall officer 
in a long military cloak, wet hitH half melted 
snow. In the corner of the - room w^as an 
Ingrian peasant wom%n, heating some water in 
a samovar. * 

“ He^Jl ,do well, now,” said the doctor in 
•French; “mortification had not really begun. 
It’s only a slight case of frostbite, with extreme 
debility.” 

“ Hm glad to hear it !” said the officer, i.i 
whom I recognised a certain Major Oiioff, one 
of tlie imperial aides-de-camp. “ The emprtor 
is truly distressed that the mistake should have 
occurred. But how this Englishman came lo 
Viear the yeUow knot of ribbon by wliiclf uliska 
wus to be recognised by the other conspirators, 
had tlic plot really come to a head, and had the 
czar’s person been seized on, is a nuzzle lo us 
all. iM lay my life there’s a woman’s hand 
in it.” 

“Very likely,'^ said the doctor, with a smile ; 
“perhaps Mademoiselle Sopliie Leezinzka con- 
trived the exchange when Gliska'found out tliat 
all was lost, and Ins arrest imminent. The 
runaway couple have not "been caught, I be- 
lieve?” 

' I groaned. 

Come away, doctor,?^ whispered the good- 
natu^red aide-de-camp ; “ the poor fiillow may 
wake and overhear us. And ho will know quite 
soon enough that his fiancee deceived him from 
thc^flrst, and that nshe will be Madame Gliska 
when they get in safety across the Prussian 
I frontier, of wjiich the police prefect admits tiierc 
! is no doubt — so artfully were the chevalier’s • 
i pro;)ects laid, to provide the means of escape, 

I m case of the failure of the conspiracy. Aliens ! 
LBad news Hies fqjst.” 
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maimna; 'If the fourteen thousand pounds was 
in our hands, what should you do with it?* 

The dear thing said she should settle at least 
ten thousand of it on Me, and marry Me to this 
poor motherless boy, ‘whom I have learned to 
love myself,’ said she. 

‘There,’ said Edward, ‘you see it is you who 
lose by your ' governor’s— 1 won’t say what—if 
you marry my sister.* 

Alfred took his handy and said, ‘ God bless you 
^ for telling me this.* 

Then Edward turned to mamma and me ; apd 
Said, ‘ This poor fedlow has left his fathA’s house 
because he wronged ug : ^hen tliA house ought 
to open its arms to hims: that is only justice ; 
but now to be ^ust to our side ; I have byn to 
Me. Crawford, the'iawycr,feud I£nd this Hardie 
junior has ten thousand pounds (/ his own. That 
ought to he settled on Julia, to mfke up for what 
she loses by Hardie seuior^s-*-! won’t scy what.’ 

‘If anybody^sc^ilcs any of their trash on me, 
ril beat them, and throw it in the fire,* said f; 

* and I hated mdlicy.’ 

The oracle asked me directly did I hate clothes 
and food, and charity to the poor, and cleanli- 
ness, and decency?- Then I didn’t hate money, 

* for none of these things can exist without money, 
you little romantic humbug \ you shut up !’ 

. Mamma rebuked him for his expressions, bui| 
approved his sentiments. But I Uid not care 
for his sentiments: for he smiled on me, and 
said, ‘We two are of one mind; we shall 
transfer our fortune to Captain Do|ld, whom my 
father has robbed. Julia will consent to ’febare 
my honest poverty.* 

‘Well, we will talk about that,’ said Edward, 
pompously. 

‘ Talk about it without me, then,’ I cried, and 
got up, and marched out indignant : only it was 
partly my low cunning to hide my face that I 
could not keep the rapture out of. And, as soon 
as I had retired with cold dignity, oflp I skipped 
into tlie garden to let my face loose, and I think 
they sent him after me ; for I hearC his quick 
step bejiind me ; so I ran away from him as hard 
as I could, and of course soon caught me ; in 
the slirubbery where he first aikeli me to be his ; 
and he kis§hd both ir.y hands again and again like 
wildfire, as Jie is, and hf.^said, ‘ You are right, 
dearest ; let them talk q.^their trash while I tell 
you how I adoi;e ytu ; poverty with <you will be 
the soul’s wealth ; evep/snisfortilne, hy your ipd^i 
would hardly be misfortune : let all ^lie jvorld 


1 whispered some^ing on his shoulder, i)p matter 
what ; what signifies the cackle of a goose ? and* 
we mingled ofir happy tears, and our hearts, rnd 
our souls. Ah, Love is a sweet, a dreadful 
passion: what we two have gcue through for 
one another in a few months ! Ho dined with us, 
and Edward and he sat a Tong, long, time talk- 
ing j 1 dare say it was only a^ut their odiox^ 
money; still I envied Edward having l^^.so 


long. But at last he came up, and devoured me 
with his lovely grey eyes, and I sang him Aileen 
Aroon, and he whispered things in my ear, oh, 
such sweet, sweet, idiotic, darling, things ; I will* 
not part with even the shadow of oiie of them by 
putting it on paper, only I am tljp blessedest crea- 
ture in all the world ; and I only hope to goodness 
it is not very wicked toibe so happy as I am.” 

“Dec. 31st. It is all settled. Alfred. returns 
to Oxford to make up for lost time ; the time 
spent in construing Me instead of Greek : and ' 
at the end of term he is to come of age and 
marry— somebody. Marriage ! qh what a word 
to put down ! It ipakes me tingle ; it thrills 
me ; it frightens me, dek'ciously : no, not deli- 
ciously; anything but: for^ suppose, being both 
of us fiery, and lliey all say 'One of tlicm ought 
to be cold blooded for a pair to be happy, I shouhi 
make him a downright bad wife. Why then I hope 
I shall die in a year or two out of my darling’s ^ 
way, and let him have a good one instead. 

I’d come back from the grave and tear her to 
pieces.” 

“Jan. 4th. Found a saint in a garret ovjsr a 
stable. Took her my luncheon clandestinely; 
tliat is ladylike for ‘ under my apron ;’ ani was 
detected and expostulated by Ned. He took me 
into his studio— it is carpeted with shavings— 
and showed me the ’Tiscr digest, an ‘enormous 
ibook he has made of newspaper cuttings all in 
apple-pic order; I mean alphabetical; and out 
of this Authority he proved vicp and poverty 
abound most wherever tlicrc are most charities. 
Oh, and ‘ the poor* a set of intoxicated sneaks, 
and Me a Deiftoralising Influence. It is all very 
fine: but why are there saints in garrets, and 
half starved ? that rouses all my evil passions, 
and I cannot bear it ; it is no use.” 

“Jan. 6th. Once a gay day; but now a sad 
one. Mamma gone to see poor papa, where he 
is. Alfred found me sorrowful, and rested my 
fbrehead on his should^ ; that soothed me, while 
it lasted. I think I should like grow there. 
Mem. 1 to bum this diary ; and never let a crea- 
ture see a syllabi^. 

cAs soon as he was gone, prayed earnestly on 
my kncei^not to make an idol of him. Fcr it is 
our poor idols that are destroyed for otir urcak,- 
qpss. Which really I cannot quite sec the 
justice of.” 

“Jan. 8th. Jane does not approve my proposal 
that we should praise now and ti^en at the same 
hour instead of always praying. The dear girl 
sends me her unconve^ed diary ‘ to showrao she 

“ a brand.” ’ I have read most of it. But 
really Jt seems to me^she was always goodish : 
only she went to parties, and ijprad novels, and 
eFjoyed society. 

I There, I finished it. Oh deaf, how like 
nfer ««converted diaryds to my <?o«verted one I” 

“ Jan. T4th. A soA'owful day ; he and I parted, 
after a fOT«ildght of the tenderest affection, and 
that ifiutual respect, without which neither of us, 
fl think, coiddf bve long. I J^^d resolved to»be 
very brave ;%bwt We were al«ie, and his bright 
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face looked so sad ; the change in it took me by 
surprise and my resolution failed ; I clung to him. 
If gentlemen could interpret, as we can, he would 
never have left me. It is better as it is. He 
‘kissed my tears away as fast as they came : it 
was the first tme he had ever kissed more than' 
my hand : so 2 shall have that to think of, and 
his dear promised letters : but it made me cry 
more at the time, of course. Some day, when we 
have been married years and years, I shall tell 
. him not to go and pay a lady for every tear ; if 
he wants her to leave off. 

The whole, place so gloomy and vacant now.” 

“Jan. 20th. Poverty ^stares us in the face. 
Edward says we coi^d make a modest living in 
London; and nobody be the wiser: but here we 
arc known, and be ladies and gentlemen, 
and fools,’ he* says. He has now made me 
seriously promise not to give money and things 
out of the house* to the poor : it is robbing ray 
mother and him. Ah, now I see itt^ hohsense 
to despise money : here I come liome sad from’ 
my poor people ; and I used to return warm all 
<j»ver. And the poor old souls do not enjoy my 
sermons half so much as when I gave* them 
th’hgs to eat along with them. 

The dear boy, that I always loved dearly, but 
admire and love now that he has turned an in- 
tolemWe tyrant, and he used to be W^, has put 
down two maids out of our tliree, and brings q^r 
dinner up himself in a jacket, then puts on his 
coat and sits down with us, Jind we sigh at him 
and he grins and derides us ; he does not care 
one straw for Pomp. And mamma and I have 
to dress one another now. And I like it.” 

“Jan. 30th. He says we may now, by great 
economy, subsist honestly till my wedding-day ; 
but then mamma and he must ^absquatulate! 
Oh, what stout hearts men have. They can jest 
at sorrow even when, in spite of their great tliick 
skins, they feel it. Ah, the real poor are happy ; 
tliey marry, and need not leave the parish wllere 
their mother lives.” ^ 

“ Peb. 4th. A kind and most delicate* letter 
from Jane. She says, ‘Pa^aa and I are much 
grieved at Captain Dodd’s affliction, and deeply 
cczcemed at your loss by the Bank. Papa has 
asked Uncle Thomas for two huacued pounds, 
and I entreat you to oblige me by receiving jt at 
my hands and applying it according to the dic- 
tates of your own affectionate heart,’ 

Actually cur Viceroy will not let me take it* 
he says he will not accept a crumb from the man 
who owes us a loaf.” ^ 

“ Feb. 8th. Jane mortified, and no wonder.- .>If 
she knew how very poojwe are, she woi^d be sui- 
prised as Vv vU. 1 have implored her not to take it 
to heart, for ihat all will be explained one dayy arxl 
she will see we cmdd not. ^ 

His dear letters ! Weed on them. We nave 
no secrets, no two minds/ He is to be a first class 
and then a private tutor. Our x^^s^y is to go to 
mamma: it is he and 1 that are to qirork our« 
fingers to the JiQne (I am so hdlppy aiicLnp,ver 
let them be driven by injustice ^m their home. 


But all this is a great secret. The Viceroy will be ’ ^ 
defeated, only I let him talk till Alfred is here to 1 1 
back me. No ; it is ; 2 (>^just the rightful owner 
of fourteen thousand pounds should be poor. 

How shallow femde education is: I was 
always led to suppose modesty is the highest 
virtue. No such thing ! Justice is the queen 
of the virtues; ^ is justice iucamate.” 

“March 10th. On reperusiug this diary, it is 
demoralising ; wery : Jt feeds self. Of ^ the 
detestable compositions! Me, Me, Me, from 1 
one epd to another: for when it is not abc>nt 
myseli it is about Alfred, and that it is my Hie- 
Me tlkouglk not she-onc. So now to turn ; 
over a new leaf : fmm this day I ^hall record j , 
only the tlpngs th^ h!q)pen in this house and | . 
what my betters sa/ to w.<?, jiot what I say ; and .j , 
the texts ; *‘-‘jnd outline of the sermons ; '/md i : 
Jane’s Chris Jian admonitions.”^ « 

BejSrc a resolve so virtuous ull impure spirits ' 
retire, taking off their hats, bowing down to the i ' 
very ground, and appprehending Small Beer, 1 • 

CUAPTEE XXXI, I 

Extracts from Jane Hardie^s Diary : I . 

“ Makch 3rd. In my district again, the first ! 
time since my illness, from which I am indeed 
but half recovered. Spoke faithfully to Mrs, B. 
about her infidel husband : told licr not to try 
and talk to Inm, but to talk to God about him.** i 
Gave her my tract, ‘ A quiet heart.’ Came home i 
tired. Priired to be used to sharpen the sickles i 
oi‘ other mpers.” j' 

“March 4th. At St. Pliilip’s* to hear the i 
Bishop. In the midst of an excellent sermon on [ 
Gen. i. 2, he came out with the waters of ! 
baptism, to ray horror : he disclaimed the ex- ; 
travagant view some of them t ake ; then luuikered i 
after what he denied, and then partly unsaid \\ 
that too. Wliile the poor man was trimming his j 
sails, I slunk behind a pillar in the comer of my i • 
pew, antji fell on niy Iftices, and prayed^ against ! i 
the stream of poisop flowing on the congregation. ‘ 
Oh, I felt like Jere^niah in his dungeo*^/. 

In the evqping papa forbade me to go to church 
again : said thd wind was too cold : 1 kissed him, I 
and went up to my rjom and put my iiead between , 

the pillows noUto hear the bell^. Prayed for 
poor® Alfred.” Si * 

“MarBh 5^1. S|dly di^ppointed in J. D. I 
ftid hope* He was enlbitteriug thf*.-world to her 
b]^ deuces. Butiof some lime past she writes | 
ilL ill-concealed splits. 

Ancjthei friend, l^r secki^ rest in the world, 
is nowNidfeking it|n Kitu^ism. May both be ^ 
drawft frohi their rotten rc&ls to the cross. ‘ j 

And oh this moral may my |^eart retain, 1 

All hopes of happiness on earth are vam.” 

“March 6th. The cat is out of the bag. She 
is corresponding with Alfred ; indeed she makes 
no s^ret of it. Wrote her faithful letter. 
Received a i^ort reply, saying 1 had made her 
unhappy, ana Pegging me to suspend my judg- 
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ment till she could undeceive mo without giving 
me too much pain. What mystery is tliis ?” 

"March 7th. Alfred wmounces his unalterable 
determination to maiTy Julia, I read .the letter 
to papa directly. He was silent for a long time : 
and then said, ‘All the worse for both of them.’ 
It was all I could do to suppress a thrill of 
carnal complacency at the thought this might in 
time pave the way to another union. Even* to 
think of that now is a stn. 1 *=Cor. vii., 20-4, 
plainly shows that whatever position® of life we 
placed in, there it is our duty to abide. \ 
child, for instance, is placed in subjectiorfto her 
parents ; and must not leaver them ufithoUt their 
consent.” ' c 

"March 8 th. Shnt two cups of cold watc^to 
twp rfellow-pilgrims •*of mirfb on« 4 he way* to 
Jerusalem, viz. : Jo E. H., Horn. vir'J 1 ; to Mrs. 
M., Philipp*, ii. 27. 

Prayed for increase %.i humility. I f*m so 
afraid my great 'simcess® in His vineyard has 
seduced me into feeling as if there was a spring 
of living water in Ihyself, instead of every drop 
derived from the true fountain.” 

“ March Oth. Dr- Wycherley closeted two hours 
with papa— papa had sent for Jiim, I find. What 
is it makes me think tiiat man is no true friend 
to Alfred in his advice? 1 don’t like these 
roundabout speakers : the lively oracles arc not 
roundabout.” * 

" March 10th. My beloved friend and fellow- 

labourer, Charlotte D , ruptured a blood- 

vcsicP at 3 P.M., and was conveyed inhhe chariots 
of angels to the heavenly banqueting house, to'^o 
no more out. o May I be found watching.” 

" March 11th. Dreadfully starved with these 
afternoon sermons. If they go on like this, I 
really viusl stay at home, and feed upon the 
word.” 

"March 12th. Alfred has written to his 
trustees, and announced his coming marriage, 
and told them he is going to settle all his money 
upon the Dodds. Papan qiyte agitated by this 
news : it did not come from Alfred ; oie of the 
trustees v^ote to papa. Ob, the blessing of 
Heaven will never rest on this unnatural mjir- 
riagci Wrote a faithful letter to Alfred while 
papa was wnling to our trustee.” | 

“March 13Jh. My Solomon’s Song 

now ready for pubUcatifin^j^But it is so difficult 
now-a-days to find a pablisheiffor such « subject. 
The rage issSgf scntimentqi sermobs, efi* else f^^r 
fiction^ under a thin disguise of rcligiqus l^O' 
gral)hy.” V ‘ e 

"March 14^1. Mr. Plummer, of whose zeal 
and unction 1 had heard set much, u^as/iu the 
town and heard of tue, and' came tot^'ce me by 
appointment just after luncheon. Suc/i a sweet 
meeting. He edme in and took my hand, and in’ 
thfX posture prayed that the Holy Spirit might be 
' with us to make our conversation profitable to us, 
and redound to His glory. Poor man, his wife 
leads him a cat and dog lii!e, 1 hear, wim her 
jealousy* We had a siceet tallgr; he admires 
Canticles almost as much as 1 do^: aud^iiaa 


promised to tsdee my book and get it cast on the 
Lord® for me.” 

"March 15th. To pltase, one must not be 
faithful”. Miss L., after losing all her. relationsn 
and at thirty years of age, is to be married next 
week. She came to me and gushed out about 
the blessing of having at last one earthly friend 
to whom she could confide eve rything. On this 
I felt it my duty to remind her she might lose 
him by death, and then what a blank ! and 1 was 
going on to detach her from the arm of flesh, • 
when she burst out crying and left me abruptly ; 
couldn’t bear the truth, poor woman. 

In the afternoon met him and bowed, and 
longed to speak, but thoug^t it my duty not to : ^ 
cried bitterly on reaching horiCi,” 

"March 17th. Transcribed -ah the* texts on ' 
Solomon’s Song. It seems4o bb the way Hc^ 
has marked out for me to serve him.” 

" li^arch 19th. Received this letter from Alfred ; 

t ‘ Dear Jane,— I send you a dozen kisses and a 
piece of advice ; learn more ; teach less : study 
more ; preach less : and don’t be in such a hurrv 
to jutfee and condemn your intellectual and mor/l 
superiors, on insufficient information. \ 
Your affectionate brother, 

AJjFHED.’ 

4 . poor return for me loving his soul as nfy'bwn. 

I« do but advise him the self-denial I myself 
pursue. Woe be to him if he rejects it.” 

"March 20fch. A perverse reply «from J. D. 

I had proposed we sljould plead for our parents 
at the Throne- She says she fears that might 
seem like assuming the office of the mediator ; 
and besides her mother is nearer Heaven than 
she is. What blindness I I don’t know a more 
thoroughly unhcaltliy mind than poor Mrs.* 
Dodd’s. I am learning to pray walking. Got 
this idea from Mr. Plummer. How closely he 
walks ! his mind so exactly suits mine.” 

‘*'March 22nd. Alfred fe turned. Went to meet 
hin[]^at;the station. How bright and^iandsome 
; he looked ! He kissed me so affectionately ; and 
was as kind and Icv/ng as could be : I, poor un- 
faithful wretch, went hanging” on his arm and 
iiad not thoi- heart to dash his carnal happilihss 
just then. ** 

Ifo is gone there*' 

" March 24th. Stole into Alfred’s lodging when 
he was out ; and, after prayer, pinned Dcuter- 
^onomy xxvii. 16,rroverbs xiii. 1, afed xv. i, and I 
Mark vii. 10, upon his bed-curtains..” ! 

“March 25th. Alfred «has been in my room, 
q/!fihiailcd Matthew vii. 1, Mark x. 7, and Ezek. 
xviii. 20^on my w^aU. 9e found my diary, and 
has read it, not to profit by, alas ! kSft* to scoif.” 

• [Sjpecimen of Alfred’s comments. N.p. Era- 
ten^ criticisirf«fc- 

K» ^olo Episcopari. • 1 

B. It’s an ill wind tllW; blows nobody ^ood. 

D. The oiSkick ; picking one text, straining 1 

' it ; and l^oring^six. So th^ nobody, who is not 
^born married, must get married.^* * 

E. Recipe. ^ know peopled real estimate qj[ 
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themselves, study their lan^age of self-deprecia- begins at home.’ I ventured to say yes, but it 
tion. If, even when thcy.undertcd£e to lower them- did not begin and end at home.” 
selv.es, they cannot help insinuating self-praise, “March 31. Mr. OsmSnd here to-day; and over 
•be sure their humility is a puddle, their vanity is a my work’ I heard papa tell him Alfred is black- 
weU. This sentence is typical of the whole Diary, ening his character in the town with some im- 
or rather lary^ it sounds Publican, smells Pha- possible story about fourteen tbouaand pouxAs. 
risee. Osmond very kind and sympatbising ; set it 

X. How potent a thing is language in the hand all down to illusion; assured papa there was 
of a master ! Here is sudden death made neilher malice por insincerity in it. 'Put what 
humorous by a few incongi'uous phrases neatly the better am I for that?’ said poor papa: ^if I 
' disposed. am slandered, I am slandered.’ And they 

E. Excuse me ; there is still a little market *out to|fcther. ^ I 

for the Liquefaction of Holy Writ, and the Per- Pap^ seejns to feel this engagement more than 
version of Holy Wnt ; tVo deathless arts, which all his troubles, an J knowing by s^ experience 
meet in your cornmnit on the song you gseribe it is useless to cxp(fitulate with .^fred, I wrote 
, to Solomon. a Jong andf faithfijl lettei^to Julia just before 

Z. More than Mrs. Pluniner docs, apparently, limcheon, luting it to her as a Christian wlie^er 
G. Apotheosis of 1;hc British public. How very she could rcioncile it to her ]!frofe^ion to s'et a 
like profaneness dbmc people’s Piety is ! ^ son aj|ainst nis QiUier^and marry him in open 

C. H. Eaith, with this school, meajss sfnything defiance. 


the opposite of Charity. 

I. You are morally truthf ul 


J She replied 3 p.m. that her mother approved 
but intellectually the marriage, and she owed^no obedience, nor 


mendacious. The texts on Solomon’s Song! You affection either, to wy parent. 

^ow very well there is not one. No gravewriter 3.30 Sent back a. line rebuking her for this 
in /II Scripture has ever deigned to cite, or notice, quibble. 


that coarse composition ; puellarum dclicise. 

J. Modest periphrasis for “ 1 like it.” Motto 
for tiii^ Diary ; “ Ego, et Deus mens.” 

K. In other words a good, old fashioned, sobef, 

l 1.1 . ^ • i • A 1 Jl 1 ! /• ^l-* .-J* 


ae. At 5 received a note from M rs . Dodd proposing 

Motto that the correspondence between myself and her 
daughter should ceaSe/or ///^ present, 
sobef, 5.30. I^Jtortcd with an amendment that it 


humble Clirisiian, to whom the daring familiarities should cease for ever. No reply. Such arc 


of your school seem blaspliemics. 


worldlings! Remonstrance only galls them. An? 


M. IIcrc*l recognise iny sister; somewhat so in one afternoon’s correspondence cuds one 
spoiled by a detestable sect; but lovable by mye of mfChristip friendships with persons of 
nature (which she is for eve» abusing) ; and m^r fiwn sex. This is the eighth, to which a 


therefore always amiable, when off her guard.] 
“March 28tli. Mr. Crawford the attorney 


carnal attachment has been speedily fat al. 

In the evening Alfred came iu looking very 


called and told papa his son had instructed him red, and asked me whether it was not self-reliant 
to ‘examine the trust-deed, and to draw his and uncharitable of me to condemn so many 
marriage settlement. Papa treated him with the estimable persons, all better acquainted with the 
greatest civility, and brought him the deed. He circumstances than I am. I replied with the 
wanted to take it awa 3 ito copy ; but papa aaid fifth commandment. He bit his lip and said, 
he had better send a clerk here. Poor pap£^hid ‘ We had bcittcr not meet again, until you have 
his distress from this gentleman, though not from found oit which i* worthiest of honour, your 


and gave him a glass of wine. 


father or your brother.’ And with this he left 


Then Mr. Crawford chatted, and let out Alfred abruptly ; and soraathing tells me I sl)^ not see 
ha^^sked him to advance a hundred pounds for him again. .Mv faithfulness has wounded him to 
the wedding presents, ^c. Papa^jfld he might the quick. Alas! Prayed for hi»: and cried 


do so with perfect safety. 

But the moment he was gone, his wHole 


myself to sleep.” t 
“ April 4!th.,J\1ict^ 


manner changed. He walked about in terrible workmam and carcvwg a ^ck luii oi tnmgs. i 
angen and agitation ; and then sat down andj was so sljpck^’l ^ujd not maintain my resolu- 
wrote letters; one was to uncle Thomas; and tibu; I said, Oh, Mr. Edward, j^at are you 
one to a Mr.* Wycherley ; I believe a brother of dolhg ?• He blushid a little, but told me he jvas 
the doctor’s. I never inew him so long writjgg giBing to sell some&andlcsticlis and tb^gs of his 
two letters before. • making: Aid he sl»ild get aJbetter price in that 

Heard ?v^oisc in tSb road, and it tras Mr. dress jJKSiftraders l^ked gentleman as a thing 
Maxlcy, and'^he boys after him hooting; made To be pillaged. Then he told me he wiis 
have found out his infirmity rjvliat a savage ^ing to tuni them into a bonnqt and a wreath ; 
animal is man, till grace changesnim ! The ]^or ^d his beautiful brown eyes sparkled with affcc- 
soul ha^ a stick, and n(|v and then turned and tion. What egotistical creatures they must be ! 
struck at them ; but his tormentos were too I was quite overcome, and said oh why did he 
nimble. 1 drew pap 4 to the windfl^ an^ show'cd ^refusMur offer ? did he hate me so very much 
him, and reminded him of the poar man’s request, that nc would not even tsdee his due from my 
lie answered iftilatiently what jsm that to him hand? No, Ub said, nobody in our house is so 
Wft ft worae case nearer 4fand. Charity^ ainj'ifct to you as to.hate you; my sister honours 


w^isguisedp as a common 
g a sack full of things. I 
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you, and is very sorry you think ill of her : and, 
as for me, I love you b you know how I love 
you. I hid my face in my hands ; and sobbed 
out. Oh, you must not ; you must not ; my poor 
father lias one disobedient child already. He* 
said softly. Don’t cry, dear one ; have a little 
patience; perhaps tlie clouds will clear: and, 
meantime, why think so ill of us ? Consider, we 
arc four in number, of different dispositions, yet 
all of one mind about Julia marrying Alfred. 

a we not be right ; may we not knoweome-^ 
S we love jyou too wcU to tell you ^ His^ 
words and his rich manly voice were soothing; 
I gave him just one hand ^ilc I still hid my 
burning face withHhe other ; he kissed the hand 
I yielded him, and leS; me abfuptly^^' ^ 
Alfred ehonjd be right 1 1 tm staggered j 
now ; he pnte it so much more conwncmgly.” 

“April 5th. A letter iroift aillred, an^unc- 
iiig his wedding try special license for the 11 th. 
Made no reply. What could I say P 
Papa, on my reading it out, left his very break- 
fast half finished, and packed up his bag and 
rushed up to London. I caught a side view of 
his face ; and I am miserable. Such a new, such 
a terrible expression: a vile expression 1 Heaven 
forgive me, it seemed the look of one who medi- 
tated a crime** 


PATCHED LAW. 

We have all heard something o? a soci^y 
“ Por Promoting the Amendment of the Law,^’ 
and wc know liow' laboriously many of the fore- 
most men in. the legal profession strive to 


harmonise and arrange in compact rows the 
clumsy foundations oi a legal system designed 
for a half-civilised society. There is no depart- 
ment of law that does not require their atten- 
tion. Let us take, for example, one in which 
they have been lately working to some purpose, 
and show how in dealing with the c^ommon 
course of crimes and offence?, the old coat of 
criminal >{aw lias been outgrown, has burst 
into rents aiid broken into holes, b,i,it lias been 
cherished wiUi darns and patch% ^own to our 
own day : nothing so' revojutioiiary as a refit 
being dreamed, of. ' ® ^ 

If an Anglo-Saxon were caught in 

the act, knife in hand; or if aifj Anglo-Saxon thief 
were taken«>* 5 jlh the plunder in Kis hafnd, or on 
his back, there was no process of hiw caUed for ; 
the* constable, slicrifT, or lor A of the frahcliisp^ 
might killiiim without inqv^rj* Bufc if he were 
not so caught, nobody was wise see 

the force of circumidantial Evidence*! T 9 this 
day, llie effect of the strongest circumstantial 
evidence is lost upon the unsophisticated Anglq^ 
Saxon ; murderers and murderesses, condemned 
most righteously upon such evidence, find up- 
holders of their innocence, and petitioners in 



* An ancient Scotch law is exquisitely pointed 
and brief: — “Gif on/mon steal a cow, be sail be 
baogit.*’ ^ 


their favour, all over the land. The original 
Anglo-Saxon, yet untouched by Norman wit, 
never looked, when there was possibility, of 
doubt, to the shrewd linking of fact with fact. * 
The question was simply one of character. Was 
the accused a man likely to rob of murder ? If 
the injured man were the accuser, he must bring 
seven witnesses to swear that he did not accuse 
in malice. If the accused were of inferior rank, 
his lord and two thanes having sworn to his 
character, his own oath and that of a certain 
number of friendly neighbours would suffice to 
free him, or he might appeal to tiTe ordeal of 
boiling water or hot irem. If the lord refused 
his testimony, there must hi more inferior oaths 
of conTldence, or a more seVii^vj^ordeaL Con- 
viction involved, in such cases, not capital 
punishment, but the infliction ' of a penalty 
which was the price of redemption from death ; 
with tbls ws sometimes joined a penalty paid 
jn the person. A man frequently cnarged with 
the^t, at last forfeited a hand or foot as well as 
money. There were penalties also of banish- 
ment and slavery, and four or five crimes werj 
at one time set forth, any one of which wrte 
pronounced inexpiable. N 

The courts which decided these questions were 
the sherilT’s circuit, or tourn, and the Icet. The 
t|)um waa held by the sheriff and bishopi Wice 
a year in every hundred. The lect was an in- 
ferior court, for a hundred or manor too remote 
to be conveniently included in the circuit. The 
jud.ges in these courts had nothing to inves- 
tigate. They simply saw that, at a sort of public 
meeting, each party produced or failed to 
produce the due numuer of swearers for or 
against character; the whole arrangement of 
the evidence being a local matter; the judges 
had also to see tliat ordeals appealed to were 
^ne through, and that fines incurred were paid. 
The king liad a jurisdiction above that of all 
courts, and gave special pijotections of law, under 
the name of ‘ the king’s peace,* to tl\jse whom 
he fiivoured. 

When the Normans came, they modified tlic 
law they found, andr^began by making the king’s 
peac^/, not an exceptional favour, but the uni- 
versal guarantee. It was proclaimed, once'lhr 
all, at the bJ’ginning of* each reign ; but the 
proolamation was regarded as so necessary, that, 
in the interval between the death of one mo- 
narch and the rejjognition of his successor, the 
Hivown courts were held to have«>ft.o pow^r of 
inflicting punishment. Henry de 5racton, who 
was one of Henry thc„Third*s judges in the 
twelve ’forty-four, wrote a book on the 
Laws aud Customs of England, in which he 
describes “ how and in what ordeaxChe judges 
ou^ to proceed in their eyre” (that is to say, 
in »inere, on tMdL circuit). They were' to give 
at Kast"'fifteen days’ notvee of theil coming to 


teqeh them how'they were lawfully to keep the 
‘[leace, how apd^when to raise hue and cry and 
arrest suspecteu pt.^sons, or inose who bougliS^ 
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i provisions for robbers, or travelled bv night and 
i could not give an account of themselves. Such 
! . dutiqs these half-dozen leading men were then 
sworn to discharge. Then, there were called 
i together the serjeants and bailiffs of Iiundreds, 

I who named eateli from his own hundred four 
knights, and these elected from each hundred 
twelve more knights, or free and lawful men if 
knights could not be found, as a jury that was 

\ to return, in answer to a string of questions, 

, all particulars of internal administration. In 
this respect, therefore, the judges in eyre were 
not judges, ^ut collectors of information for 
the use of government. »The trials were of two 
i » sorts. In one, ther^was an individual accuser ; 
in the other, was common report. If 
^ there were an inoWidual accuser, the proceeding 
• was called an adpeah and the trial was generally 
by battle. Preliiqinary inquiries had to be met 
il by the appellant, and if the evidence oH crime 
were beyond all doubt, the accused ^as acuied 
liis right of battle, and immediately executed. 
The right of appeal to force was not abolished, 
during long practical disuse, until the year 
eiVyeen ’nineteen, when, in the case of* Ash- 
ford V. Thornton, the appellee “ waged his 
body,” and tlirew down his glove in. West- 
minster Hall : the court ruling that he had a 
rigliMo do so. If, iii the old law court, the 
accusation were by common report from t\^ 
jury of the hundred, the judge lirst satisfied 
himself of the good faith and discretion of the 
jury, and thJn entrusted to that jury, or to au- 
other, the decision of the case by sworn opinion 
of report and witness to each otli«r, with or with- 
out other evidence. The charge given to the 
jury was, A. B., liere present, accused of the 
death of C. D., denies the death and the whole 
charge, and puts himself for good and evil on 
your voices.” The cliarge now given is, “ A. B. 
stands indicted for the wilful murder of C. D. 
To this indictment hejjas pleaded not guilty. 
Your cliar^iip is to say whether he is guilty or 
not, and liearkcii to tlie evidence.” To»av*oid 
action of private malice the accused had liberty 
to challenge jurors, and cv<» eventually to re- 
fuse to be tried by # particular judge. * 
are taking this narrative from »n historical 
• sketch that forms part of a new and^ery thought- 
ful book on the spirit of English crimiual kiw 
(A General View of the Criminal Law of Eng- 
land) by the Recorder of Newark-on-Treut, Mr, 
James Eitzjaihes Stephen. ^ 

The jury, then, were not originally liearers of 
evidence, but formed inquest of men per- 
sonally acquainted with the matter in hand, 
swore to it as inform^ts of the judgp. The 
system wa&r^ommon in Normandy as well as 
in England, and applied not only to the trifd oH 
: offences* but to the collectioj^»reveuue, 
every other branch of tli^ executive goveAimlmt. 

I I The inquest by jury w'as^eld originally for the 
advantage of the sovereign; bijji|ikicorporated 

! bodies of Englishmen soon learn to %pt with 
! independence, ai^ the jury system thus becayie 
I a restraint oa*u|idue exercise.^ the preroga-^ 
The king, who lookq^''lo informed of 


I liis rights by the people, was checked in the en- i 
forcement of oppressive claims. The official 
I witnesses of a rude age* thus gradually became [ 
judges informed by witnesses; and the judf^s, * j 
who at first were chiefly collectors and registrars j 
of the information furnished by juries, would | 
then find use for their knowledge of law in i 
superinteudipg the admissibility of evidence and I 
summing up its effect. The grand jury, which j 
acted for the wlfole coAnty, and whose business 
was to accuse and not to try, was separated 
from the petty jury, in the reign of Edward 
Third. • Thus the present system of trial by i 
grand j^ry, Judge, [)#ttj jury, and witnesses, was 
gradually constructed between tho^ thirteenih 
and fifteentb centuries. • • 

For the &Jtchin{^ of criAiinals, tlie arraiige- « m ^ 
mehts usecr to be very elaborate. • The oldest 
institution fojF the purpose was the fmnk-pledgc, 
or joiig; responsiliiHty tof a certain number, of 
persons for the offence of anv one among them. 
Every one had to be a meniber of some frank- 
pledge. Watch and ward um the king’s high- ' 
way was kept by four men summoned from j 
every hide in the hundred, under command of 
the ward-reeve, who was paid by grant of his | 
own land free of taxation, but was personally ; 
liable for negligence, and was fined it a robber '< 
escaped with liis prey. Eraiik-pledge was an 
Anglo-Saxpii institution strongly maintained by 
the Normans. Statutes of Edward the First ^ 
further provided that each hundred siiould be | 
answerable for robberies ; that the gates of all ' 
grejt town# should bo shut from sunset to sun- 
rij^;*fchat liighways were to be cleared of brush- 
wood for a breadth of two hundred feet on each 
side ; that tliere should be fortnightly inquiry by 
the bailiffs for suspicious perso^is; that every 
man was to keep arms and show them twice a 
year to appointed viewers ; and that whenever a I 
crime was committed, hue and cry was to be ! 
raised and followed immediately by all persons 
bound to do s^, to the borders of their bailiwick. 

The she^' was at t^e head of the power of the 
county (posse comitatus), his duty was to keep 
the peace, to follo\^tiie hue and cry hkiself, or 
by his bailiff^ aud To seize offenders.^ The co- 
rouer was, on honest information, to go to the 
places wiiere lay anv slain, or sudtf?nly dead or 
wounded, or whe^ huystfe were broken, or where 
treasure was sdidxom found, “ and shall forth- 
with command fouAorthc iicxt towns, or five or 
six, to appear*bcfoic \\\\\ in such^iitlace ; and 
wTigii tjjey are coiTp hither, the woner, upon 

the oatJi of them, mall inquire This whole 

sfhtem, although formSty superseded, has 
in its or^Aal form^come pfticlTcally obsolefe. 

Ha|^ly^yfliinglias-bce« added to the law 
for d^ection of crimes, though a few things 
been taken away from it. The Tudors 
and Stuarts tried innovations, especially by intro- 
ducing the custoiu^f examination by torture, 
but they failed to c^blish them. The practice 
^of no^xamining aiprisouer’s witnesses, or not 
examining them on oath, was formally abolished ; 
the rule tiiat denied counsel to persons accused 
•f fAony or treaso^ was abolished^ as to treason 
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under William the Third, but as to felony only 
as late as the year eighteen Hliirty-six. It had 
been fitfully relaxed during the eighteenth cen- 
, tury, prisoners* counsel being sometimes only 
forbidaen to address the jury, sometimes for- 
bidden also to cross-examine or examine wit- 
nesses. There are lawyers living, who now see 
their error, by whom this barbarous injustice 
was fought for, as a precious relic of the wisdom 
of the past. With about equal reason on their 
side, there are lawyers now — Mr. Stephens him- 
♦ self among them — who argue against the sul;^- 
siitution of an, open Court of Appeal in Criminal 
Cases, for the informal s^cre^^ iihiuiry by the 
Home-officr. Only the ot^er day, a cruel mur- 
deress at Glasgow saved her life by«adding, after 
coqyictioii, breacluof the ^.inth c6mmand<vient 
tO' breach of the sixth. Against maintained 
conviction^, of flie judge and ji^ry who tried 
hqr, she not only obtajned iiiis advantage pri- 
vately from the. Home-office, out also procured 
a sort of government endorsement ot her her 
against an innocqiit old man, on unsworn evi- 
dence privately taken, which the House of Com- 
mons lias since forced into publication, and 
which proves to be so utterly wojcthless that, if 
publicly sworn to in a court of justice, and un- 
touclieil by rebutter or by cross-examination, it 
would have left the original conviction wholly 
unaffected. No legal theorizing c^n get over 
one such fact in support of the necessity of a 
public Court of Criminal Appeal, in which re- 
hearing shall be strict and just to every side, 
and any new evidence produced shall publicly 
be weighed and sifted. 

The modeim law of the arrest of criminals— 
consolidated not more than a dozen years ago — 
makes no provision for the collection of evidence 
or for the examination of suspicious persons, 
nor does it impose on the police any particular 
responsibility. Justices of the peace, whose 
office was first established five hundred and three 
years ago, can grant a warrant upon informa- 
tion that any private person, inttfl-ested or dis- 
interested, IS at liberty fo swear j^'and the 
whole q^ect of the law is iiiHliat case to ensure I 
the app^i^nce of the susjUbcted person. Ac- 1 
cusation is a voluntary matter, Jrce to all ; the 
police are n«ft under any legal obligation to accuse, 
and are entrusted with Ao special authority. 
No law constitutes thoir^ / .defective force. As 
for the magistrate, he biftxfc peculiar responsi- 
bility upon himself if heTshoujd venture to 
initiate a Jlteecution. ' (' ^ 

JHow, as to the definition crimes an^ puiflsh- 


mayhem — which meant an act disabling Another 
from self-defence — ^thus it was mayhem to knocly 
out a front toofii, but not mayliem to knock olft 
a grinder — arson, theft, and the lighter misde- 
meanors. 

The old definition of high treason was very 
vague, and included appropriation withourgrant* 
of free warren in one*a own landi or taking the i 
king’s venison or fish. More recently 4her£ 


have been temporary enactments, as when it was 
made treason to publiali objection to the marriage 
between H^ry the Eighth and Anne Boleyn, or 
when Rouse the cook was boiled to deatli as a 
traitor for poisoning many persons in Lambeth 
Palace. As regards the sovereign, the present 
conception of treason is a forcible resistance to 
the law as represented by the royal authority. 

Latitude of interpretation to stretch old 
definitions to the size of modem needs, occurs 
also in dealing with a murderer. There was an 
early distinction between manslaughter, which 
did not, and that worst sort of murder which did, . 
consist in the deliberate resolve of bne person to 
kill another and his doiq't it. Malice afore- 
thought” seemed to be a db^jMuient test of the 
distinction between these t^Jasses *of homi- -i 
cide, and tliat definition wms^accordingly adopted. « 
But it presently appeared that there were 
wantop and sudden murders, without evidence of 
grudge, as: sudden killing by robbers of a stranger 
who resists, and like crimes of deep dye, in 
which “malice aforethought” coula not be 
directly proved. To meet such cases, the 
doctrine of “ implied malice” was invented, ^.d 
it is now murder with malice aforethought..! a 
person shooting at a hen, with the intent to steal, 
should kill accidentally a person whom he did 
not see. , ^ 

f Theft In old time could only be very direct 
dhd simple. There is extant, a return made 
towards the end of the reign of ISdward the First 
of the personal property in Colchesler, and four 
neighbouring townships, for the purpose of 
assessment. There were no banks, and what 
money a man had was in his house ; yet the 
largest sums of money possessed in the town 
were one of thirty shillings, and one of ten 
shillings — equal to twenty-five times as mucli in 
present value. The return, otherwise, is of 
orazen pots, drinking-cuns, tablecloths, quarters 
of rye and barley, bullocks, calves, and sucking- 
pi^s. Theft of such goOds could only be direct 
an^ obvious. A knotty point aftenfards arose 
as to Ihe cutting down and carrying off of trees 
on a man’s land, trees not being movables; 
aft< rwards it was 'held tln^^ a box of charters 
was not movable, because charters relat«A..to 
land, and fte box follrwed the nature of the 
charters.” 

•Another difficulty arose as civilisation spre^ 
its more complex machinery over the land. 
Taking out of possession was es|,ential to lar- 
ceny; but debts, money due on bond, bills, 
notes, &c., were not in possession, and therefore 
j^'e not capable of bcin^taken out of possession, 
^ne old principle and the old definition were as 
usual cCilisidered sacredlf But whmit appeared 
th^servants robbed their masiers^mh impunity 
because the y .only stole what was entrusted to 
tm(m Y.oluntffill^ the law made theft by ser- 
vants, felony; and fw^the next two hundred 
years, lawyers interpreted by arguing "that the 
possession oNWie servant is, under particular 
circumXanccs, jhe possession of the master, so 
,tbat for a man to* take out of L^own possessiefn 
as a servant iS^bi^e out of 'his master’s 
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session and to put into liis own possession as a the needs of civilised s^iety oi 
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England. But after all that had been done in darning of. the Iioles and rents in the ola gar- 
the way of pdteh^and darn in the last year of ment, were denounced at the end of the last 
the last century, it was held that no sort of in- century by Jeremy Bentham. Durin*’^ the last 
terpretation would make it felony in a banker’s forty years, great efforts have been” made to 
clerk to put into his own pocket a bank-note reduce the law to onder, and in these no man 
paid to a customer’s account across the counter, has laboured more patiently, discreetly and 
This difficulty was met by a special statute of successfully, than the veteran reformer 
embezzlement, which led to the acquittal of Brougham. There have been in criminallaw 
r many persons obviously guilty of embezzlement, alread^ tbyee successive sets of Consolidation 
because they had been iBfdicted for theft. Twelve Acts. The last set was passed only two years 
years ago, this newrfifficulty was met by pother ago. They repeal former, acts on the sub- 
act for^he suiar^ J§sion ol such quibbles, which je^ts to which thqy refer, ^ind contain the pith 

^ has, after all, pifly shifted the ground pf diffi- of what is^mw the working criminal law of^e' 

culty. By the new Arrangement, if a man guilty land. r • • 

of theft be iudisted for embezzlement, he can __ 

be convicted of theft. But if it qan then V 

shown that his crime was, after all, embezzle^ WOUNDED SQLDIERS. 

; ment, the conviction is quashed, and the man 

i goes free. The benevolent author Af A Souvenir of 

I y And all this course of legislation to qorrcct Solfcrino* has the satisfaction of seeing his good 
j aVelemeutary and very simple fault in the first work prosper. Three thousand copies of his book 
; dcGnition of theft, was only designed to meet have been sold, and a fourth edition is about to 
one sort of difficulty. Fifty years ago, it was appear. It has been translated into German, 
for the first time discovered that there was no English, Dutch, and Italian ; a Swedish version 
check 'upon dishonesty in factors, agents, aijfi is near completion. Whether an European war 
; bankers. A stockbroker, named Benjamin is to be a^oided or not, a few months, or weeks 

i stealing wiU show; but if ever war be excusable, it 1? 

I fr®ni Sit Tpoinas Plurner, eleven thousand five surely when waged against monsters who make 
I hundred pounds, ])art of the proceeds of a cheque parents si^er for cluldren, and cliildrcn pay the 
; given him for the puroliMO of Excheaner bills, p^ty of parents; whoiudiseriminatelyiiVrison 
I “ was held that the iiidiotmcht could not be young and old; who bum huma* beings alive, 

I supported, because there was no fraud or con- thrusting them back when they e-scape from the 

.’if J vaxAisiA Mio women ; who hang girls of seventeen, and venc- 

i Lnds; because he neverL/poLssiSn if tlie the wounded and 

money received for it af the bankers, so that it m 

could not be called his.money ; and becauswtbo the solder, the irresponsible agent of 

bankers w^re discharged of the money by -pay- T >* pity when maimed and 

ing it on the cheque, so that they w0re not 

defrauded, and it could not be said that the active sympathy as is only too^ possible, he 
money was stolen from them.” This soij; of suffer m fighting ^^ainst such a disiyl, dreary, 
.case was also met by a special enactment, ^'^Ich and abominable system? 
sitri*left unpunished all fraudulcnt^*brcache 5 of I^anant^ charitable idea ^ already re- 
trust, except those committed by oaiiers, mer- reived the counten^ce of several governments, 
chants, brokers, attorneys, or other agents in Several sovereigns l»vd declai-e^ that they will 
violation of express written directions. The l^ake under their Vi^'niediate protection and 
scandal of a fraudulent trustep led afterwards^ personal patronagA ^e siAsieties wliich shall be 
and not ver^j'long ago, to more special enact- farmed fer tifis bLuefioleut objecLj^ud several 
ments for including more cases of breach of other potentates those of Bato, Belgium, 
trust. But still the .Siri^inal defect of an im- &ancfe, Hesse, RoUand, li^, Prussia, Spain, 
perfect definition of thelt was not cured. Sweden, and WuriWberg—h/ivfs also expres^sed 
clergyman, treasurer a local missionary their wjj^ andkpprobatiou. i 

society, poV/qted money that he ought to have In jaefcBountry die leadfiig idea has naturally 
paid to the central committee. Tbc trustee df assumed a special form, in accordance with the 
a friendly society pocketed >rtji pounds 'circumstances of the^ nation. "In Holland, for 
he was directed by a. resolution of the lodge instance, Prince Frederic is at this moment caus- 
to take . .to a bank ^d.j^y in. In each case inquiry to be ii)ftdc how far the task of Inter- 
Ine law said that the qffendei;,^|hs no thief, nation^ Societies for aicUng wounded soldiers 
because he was not obliged to pay Ae iden-< i 0 an bf combined with (and receive an immediate 
nniJil thifereforc di(J not commwicemenA of execution, for the countries 

i^ee. ^ tfie .act that TOVijs. larceny by a tjuftjorth) the office and the new regulations 

The confusion and inju? thuiwy;oduced, as J • See page 283 of the pres-wt volut^e. 
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of the existing Order of St. John. Here are new 
lists thrown open to noble chevaliers— the battle- 
field of charity. In England, ladies of the highest 
rank have bestowed their attention on the ques- 
tion, in which every woman ought to feel the 
deepest interest. This good work— eminently 
humane in the highest sense of the word— invites 
the aid of every individual^ to whatever nation, 
worship, or political opinion he or she may belong. 
Qsf^holic Sisters of Charity would feel themselves 
at 5 ome and at ease by the side of Protestant 
Deaconesses who receive their missiqp froin the 
reformed Christian Churched of ‘Europe ; while 
both would co-operate w.ith Jewish infirmieres— 
pious women who con^cratc their lives to tcndpig 
the-feick. Hu^sians and English, Aniv'trians and 
Frcnbh, will,, meet on the commot ground of 
charity and real civilisatioja- 
Tte opinion of. the author oT A SouvefSir of 
Solferino (as well as of the Genevese commis- 
sion) is, that, in cadi country, committees should 
be formed— a sort of framework in permanence— 
who, during time of peace, shall keep them- 
selves constantly informed of every improvcmmit 
relating to ambulances, new inventions for the 
transport of the wounded, and so forth ; and who 
shall also endeavour to propagate, as far as pos- 
sible, among the populations whence ^jjrmies are 
Tjperuited, sentiments of humanity. A wounded 
man prostrate on the ground should be regarded as 
SACitED. This has been forgotten only fpo often. 

In time of war, such committees .rill dirpet 
the persons who shall manifest sufficient good 
will, and, aboVh all, charity, to give their personal 
aid in the ambulances and hospitals, and who 
may even be placed, for that purpose, at the 
disposal of the staff. Conunittecs organised in 
different countries and in divers lo^ities, al- 
though quite independent of each other, will find 
the means of thoroughly understanding each other 
and communicating, in case of vrsf*. The com- 
mittees and their delegates ought to be-^’^fficially 
recognis^ ai,'d accepted by the respective govern- 
ments. X’le corps of volunteer infirmiers are 
always to be amenable to the military authority, 
to whose di':;«pline they are to be rigorously 
subjected whenever they,tak j part in a campaign. 
These corps should be c^gn^oser'of well-qualified 
assistants, who will , keep-'in the rear of the 
armies, without giving tj/'d'l sligl’ test trouble, 
causing the le^st ffisturbaiice^ or occasioning ady 
expense. The volunteers ari. to cost the bAli- 
gerent armies nothing; tliejr t'cc to be called fOir 
.whenever wanted, and dismi^^ed when no. longer 
required. These welhorgauis ;d de^hme^s will 
have their chief and various grades oi successive 
rank. They will have their own means of tran^'y 
port, their provisions, medicines, and surgical 
accoutrements of every kind. The directing com-rj 
mittees will hold the infirniLers at the disposal 
of the militaiy chiefs. » 

General Dufour, moreover, desires that through- 
out all Europe some conventionalrsign, gfiierally 
recognised, sliould be adopted— such as aif uni^ 
form, or annletj^r somethmg else of the kind, to 


designate these volunteers, and enable them to 
be distinguished everywhere. 

The Grand-Duke of Eaden has sent to M. • 
Dunant a sum of money as the beginning of a 
fund destined to the service of<«Intematioual 
Societies for aiding the wounded in war. This 
contribution has been paid in to the bankers at 
Geneva, who have accepted the office of trea- 
surers to the Genevese Litemational Committee. 
The Queen of Prussia, following the example of 
the Queen of Holland, has also taken the subject 
under her patronage, and encoura^d the for- 
mation of the new and* benevolent institution. 
The n^ilitary journals in gC*ueral have spoken 
of the project in friendly teT^k.i M. Dunaiit 
has received marks of sympathy jfrom Marshals 
of Prance, Field -Marshals of Austria, and 
Generals of several countries. Medical bodies 
are equally favourable. 

c We every day read of the sad scenes of carnage 
which stain the plains of Poland and America 
wdtb blood ; but there is no one to relate the 
lingering tortures, the lengthened martyrdom cc? 
the wounded, who expire in slow agonies, or a e 
carried off by locked jaw, for want of a little 
water, a scrap of lint, a friendly hand, or a word 
of encouragement and consolation. May the 
fAiblicity ^iven by our journal to the existence 
of^such wants help to supply the friendly hand 
and call forth the consoling voice! We are 
assured by eye-witnesses that M^ Duiiant’s 
account of the distress experienced at Solferino 
for want of sufficient nursing aid, instead of 
being exaggerated, falls below the reality. 


V' 


PUNCH IN AUSTRALIA. 


Indian Punch has already found a place 
in these pages. An opportune packet of recent 
numbers enables us to present his Australian 
bro^^er to our readers. r. 

Our‘'first -judgment of a periodical, as of a 
person, depends upon appearance. That of the 
Melhoumo Punch ‘is decidedly in its favour, 
though its comeliness be not of an original 
character. It is as much like the Punch of 
Fleet-street, as paper, type, and woodblocks, can 
make it. The cover bears bo strong a family re- 
semblance that you might throw the two together 
in the table and- not note the difference at first 
glance. There is the jester in his casy-chair, 
there is the dog Toby, there is the brimming 
bcTb and there is the c2fecl, varying in no impor- 
fiuit respect from the original. There is a marked 
difference, however, in^ Punch lijmself. The 
Qoknial jester is Punch the yothiger. He is 
taller, straigh^r.^ahd affects a certain elegance 
of V ostvime, He ‘even wears his hump as if it 
were an ornament, has the Puiiph phy- 
siognomy, b^^t is less matured. He wears his 
jester cqp jauxfcily on one side of his head, reveal- 
ing the fact that his hair is scr^ulously curled^ 
and He takes Ips^view of men and* things through 
an eye-glass. His ^ekly number consists of sH 1 1 
teen pages^he outei\;,eight of which are given pp 
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official. Here is a little hit at the governor, 
who does not seem to be very popular just 
now : 

Jones.— W q do not understand why the 
colonial aristocracy always say * Your Excellency.* 
The Duke of Newcastle addresses his letters 
simply, ‘ Gh)vemor Sir Henry Barkly.’ Perhaps 
our .swells are better educated thar. his grace,” 
is a bit of local gossip, supposed to be 
wiitlen by the Melbourne correspondent of the 
Sawpit Gully Times : ’ ^ 

“ . . . . But there is a split in. the mini'' try ! 
Johnston and qinderson are so overbearing that 
the others will not submit to it. In case of dis- 
jmptiqn, it is doubtful ^hethet^ J. or A, will bs 
seiif for. It will be one of the two, df course'. 
The worst of <it is that the governor has taken 
his passage under a feigned' natty? by the ^reat 
Britain; and it is* not likely that his successor 
will understand the complication. Nous verrons. 

“ It is not true (at present, at least) that Hugh 
Glass and J. H. Brooke are in partnership, or 
that the latter gentleman attempted to make 
terms with the squatters before leaving for NCw 
Zealand. Tlic rumour arose from Glass’s being 
seen on the Sandridge pier about the time when 
Brooke left ; and scandal has it that Glass and 
Heales returned to town in the same cabi* Should 
tJia prove the case, MTjellaii, the only honest 
man in the house, intends to resign. Nixon 
may follow !” f 

The local governments, it seems, havS adopted 
a new system ^f public instruction, as far as 
the payment of masters is concerned. Their 
remuneration is for the future to be, not by fixed 
salary, but so much per boy for every boy made 
to reach a certain standard of acquirements. 
The decision is supposed to have drawn forth a 
reinonstranQe from a boy, who says : 

“ I am one of the happiest fellows belonging 
to St. Vitus’ school in — wpll, nevermind what 
street — ^JMel^jounie. We were’^the happitit boys 
going some t)jic ago, our hsippincss only in< 
tciTupted an occasional caning on account of 
Arma virumque cauo [it will be f^bServed that 
this industriOda^ young joke has spread to the 
colonies], &c. But aboub toee months ago a 
change came ov^r the spk-itfhf ffar* dream ; our 
head-master’s face assuenedia i^pst anxious look, 
he took to i^\akiug his hea^cfelefuKy whenever^ 
he came across'uny ‘ thick)’ md looked at and^ 
handled the cane most significantly. We'oould 
not make out th^’ffllport of thete signs till Jones* 
/flrho has to rcadf the paper to his. father every 
night till he is hoarse), a fel^sow iff’tlyi fourth 
form, told us that the commissioners had decided 
on a new system called ‘Payment by Results,’ byrj 
which masters would have no fixed screw, but 
would get 6s. Sd. for everj^boiC perfect in read- 
ing, Cs. 8d. for every boy p<Jftect in writing, and 
69. 8d. for every boy perfect ifi arithmetic, Uhat 
is to say, a pound for a perfect boy. Jones also 
added that he bad seen letters in the paper say- 
ing that a master, in order to k^ep himself ali^^e, 
must lick , like winking to bring his boys up to 


the mark. This created an awful sensation 
among us, the non-perfect boys, and our con- 
sternation was still further increased when we 
heard that the master had a private list some- 
thing in this style : ** 

Must be licked up. 
s. d. 

6 8 
12 6 
8 8 


Worth to mo. 
s. d. 

Jonas 13 4 

Smith 7 6 

Brown 11 4 


"Oh, Mr. Punch, write against tlxi^ and save 
us from this woe, for lAy heart bleeds at the 
thought of what some fellows ’^■‘ust suffer ! There 
is Pred Phillips, he is 6s. 6d. af^-^sent— 6s. for 
reading, and 23 . 6d. for writing. He may be 
licked up to I 3 s. 4 d., but I anf blowed if he will 
ever get beyond that, seeing that he does not 
and never wijl know anything about arithmetic,” 
&c. 

Our colonial contemporary appears fond of 
verse : here is a fair specimen of his powers in 
that lint. A member of the Legislative Assembly, 
named Macadam, wlio seems to be an univers£^ 
genius and a pluralist in ofiice, was announced 
as intending to leave Melbourne for Europe. 
The poetical valediction which he receives, is 
frCiii a welkknow model : 

Wanted some gentlemen fitted to fill 

The posts of Macadam with competent skill, * 

In physics and filters and driving the quill; 
Legislating, debating, and drafting a bill ; 

Ethical lectures— md aught else they will — 

For the posts of Macadam were increasing still— 
They were increasing still. 

He was sniffer of scents to our own corporation, 
Detecting strange matters by aualysation ; 

He was chemical lecturer to Alma Mater, 

And the Koyal Society’s special curator. ’ 

He discoursed to small boys on all sorts of knowledge, 
At t9^e Eastern High Schoel, which is called the 
Scotch College ; 

He was reckoned a don at deodorisation, 

And he managed the whole of the last exploration. 
He was Member of Fai^liament, up to his trade. 

And bdt upon all the committees they made. 

In the courts e*) a witness he has not been lacking, . 
He would analy '3 aught, from Glenlivat to black- 
ing. 

Diseased bullocks’ lungs were his own special forte, — 
Or pleuro-pneumonia as it’s called for short. 

He was great upon poison and great upon oil, ^ 

And in fact, all admitted, a monster ofkoil. 

As M.D. to his physics he’d stick like a.Turk, 

And as M.L.A. cm-ul-a-ted the work. 

B^t'Viow he is going away it is said, 

And a few dozen persons are wanted instead. 

Wanted some gentlemen tiffed to fill ' 

Th,^ p^ts of Macadam with competent 4kill, 

Pn^^o lecture, another lb represent still ^ 

The tffistlemaincf voters, — the rest well or ill. 

To aimlyse, botanise, deoc^V'Se, pbil- 
Usophise, theorise, exercis^ till , 

The posts of MaCi. jam they properly fill — 

‘ ^ They properly fill* 

‘Our contemppraiy ‘does not *Sifldict himself * 
’fiiucli to commertiaT«i-opics ; but here is a hifr^ 
under the heg J'vof " Shipping Intelligence.” 



“Poet Albert, Gipps* Land. London, so that a fellow can find his way about, 

March — Sailed. — Brig Kopperbotham, and adding that the person who built it made a 

^with a hundred fat bullocks, a quantity of empty mistake in putting il so much in the sun. Tlie 
^Hisks, and a sausage-macUne of considerable last we hear of his lordship, is, that he takes 
power.. more wine than is good for him at dinner, and 

%PoRT CiiALMUs, Dunedin. gets into a condition which, it appears, is known 

April \st. — Arrived. — ^Brig Kopperbotham, in the locality as " truly rural and that not- 
aftei* a protracted passage, consequent on con- withstanding tlie dissuasions .of Sam— who is 
tinual calms. represented^s thocpughly brisk and colonmlised 

“The cargo consists of one hundred and fifty — lie delivers a lecture upon things in geiw^ at 
tierces of prime navy beef, ten tons of rejfi tli^ public library, which discourse we wli\no^ f 
German sausages, and a second-hand sausage- inflict upon our readers. Tjjie Dundrea^ jot^^ 
machine*in good preservation.” it Jnay J)e iprayked, appeared quite fresh and 

It is in social topidS that our antipodean jester hemthy at the antipodes, and geemed likely to ' 
principally shine H The*forras of satirc^are much have a Ipng run.* . • ^ 

the «ame those employed by our English j ‘ Swells in gineral fertile food .for 
Charivari; , Put there is a strong colonial conten^^rary. The most superb amonjg'^them j 
flavour which Reserves their originality. We appear to have a particuffir contempt for the 1 
find fine-ladyaism, servant-gal-ism, swell-ism, unfortunfae gwei®or. Several “social cuts” | 
and all the other ’isms familiar 4o dse at home, illlbtrate this prejudice. In one of these we are i 
duly represented, but heightened in colouitas introduced to a new arri^l of decidedly pTebeian > 
befits a young and vigorous state of society, aspect, and in the “truly lairal” condition already I 
and accompanied by other elements peculiar to referred to. He is leaning helplessly against a ! 

N it. Lord Dundreary has, of course, claims wall, and appeals to a gentleman of aggravated ' 
mi colonial attention, and, as may be sup- military appearance who is passing by. The fol- 
posed, he is made to pay a visit to Melbourne in lowing dialogue ensues : | 

s(jarch of his brother “Tham.” His arrival at “New Arrival {with introductions to the go^ 
the princip:il hotel is graphically described, as vernor).—l say, old fler, can you (hie) tell me , 

well as the fears which he expresses to his falct where £*renry Barkly lives ? | 

of being speared by any of the barbarous abori- “Melbourne Club Swell.— I supposedly j 
ginals, his lordship having always had a horror man, you allude to the present guvuah. 1 don’t ; ' 
of anythhig black — especially the red Indians, know h^.” | 

He has not quite got over the associations of the ^ The drder of swell who is too proud to attend to 

voyage, and asks if there arc«any Quakers ahead’ dhtics for which he is not too nroud to be paid, ! 

before he resolves to venture forth in quest of appears to be represented at Melbourne as at j 
his brother. He is astonished to find such a most other places. In one of the caricatures he ; 
thing as sherry in a place like Australia, but is is found making an excuse for his late arrival at j 
glad to take a glass of Amontillado before office, which would not be quite available at , 
dinner. He is very great with his nautical home. His irate superior remonstrates with 
knowledge, and tallfJ* about the sailors letting him in strong terms. In reply, he says: “Ale j 
go the binnacle in ^high wind, and the oapt^ some poisonous fish last night, sir; very ill, sir; 
asking how’s licr head,” under the impression did not CKpect to come at all this moniing, ' 
that some lady is unwell. He asks the*i)eoi)le at sir.”(j • * |« 

the hotel what colour the governor is, and whe- It seems thatVhere has been .^anic at Mel- | 

ther he w^ars an opossunurug over his shqj^lders, bourne on the Subject of poisono^ fish. The | 

I carries a spear, and puts clay in his hair ; and he particula»e;^CBse is, doubtless, adiiptcd only to j 
'*'is pleasantly surprisc^d at finding Jlfht the governor the locality; but we have ourcfidsonous fish in i 
is white, wears coats and trousers, and is not in this country in nlhny^sliapes. It was remarked ' 
the habit of making his dinner off convict, kan- last year thfflh g^o^iiig inteffered very much I 
garoos, and quartz reefs. Under the circum- with office hourj that the victims could be 
st^ices, he thinks he will calk upon him, and 1^ regovejed qply Bilious draughg^f soda-water. « i • 
his pistols prepared, in order that he may traverse^ The new cornea in*thc colony -5*^“ new chum” 
the streets in safety. In the next number he meets &s h(?is called-fis a favourite mark for «atire. 

Sam, whose name turls out to be Frederick, and isi As a general ruiy,^e is t!h>«iicrseof welcome. | 

characteristically astonished to find that he l^cs In the first placS, it is •uiffierstopd that hp i 

at a station which is dftuated in a bush— whether comes to sll&re tj^e local loaves and fishes, hnd 

a goosebeny, a raspberry, or a currant l^jsh^ he leave tne less to be divided among *the old 

cannot undertake to saj^ He objects to ^ residents ; in the next plaeCjpit is assumed that 
brown hands,. but consents fCshhke one o^^em, he is fully prepared to “give himsqlf airs” ^ 
and, learning from th^ owner a little about as a fresh expor^tion, and to treat the colonists f 
country, is,dclighted ro find thakthc natives are and all that bcloLOft to them with utter con- 
not carnivals who eat one anotbfi, nc^comeliap teippt. Accordingly toey resent him very severely, 
who feed upon nothing but. air. The pair then ana** don’t care who knows it.” They object to i 
* sally forth, lli^-lordship expj|ei^ing his *opmibn his whiskers^ they think his voice affected ; his | 
^4,hat it is a pif^'Melbourr^iv not laid out lik# cdht and trousers they regard as personal affronts. | 

• to . 
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Not that the colonists— in the towns at any rate 
—are otherwise than alaijnins dandies them- 
selves, as the caricatures sufficiently testify, but 
the new comer is naturally a few months ahead 
of them; and this it is not easy to forgive. 
The ladies especially, it appears from all accounts, 
indulge in a degree of luxury in matters of milU- 
ncry, which out-Parises Paris, and throws even 
New York into tbe shade. VOnly the other day 
a wrirfer who stayed some time among them, told 
us rfnl a thirty guinea bonnet being seen aC a 
pi6-nic. The Lucy^Hoequets of London or Paris 
would be puzzled to produce a hpad-drese costing 
this amount ofoinoney, unless they trimmed it 
with sovereigns pr Napoleons. Bi«t it is 
Vitiue th^it a new comer^^as a v«y difficult part 
to play. The slightest assumption vdft crush 
him in colonial society. There is an instance 
known, indeed, of a gentlwnaii /ind lady who 
went out under mo*K.t favourable auspices ; ^ith 
a very fair amount of ^capital and the very best 
introductions. But tbey m anaged to make them- 
selves unpopular on board ship by not associat- 
ing with the other passengers. Their reputation 
landed with them; their introductions went for 
nothing ; and their money would not last for ever ; 
a few months afterwards, the gentleman who 
had planted himself upon his social position was 
found selling lucifer matches in the streete ! On 
thcicther hand, there seems to be no doubt tliat 
a “ new chum” who, in popular phraseology, “ has 
no nonsense about liim,” and takes kinc'ly to his 
position, very soon finds friends, and byTlie timt 
he becomes an “ old chum,” has become a pro- 
sperous member of the community. 

Children, as a general rule, exhibit a wonder- 
ful degree of precocity in Australia, and “ the 
rising generation” furnishes a fertile theme for 
the local satirist. 

Another favourite subject for cuts is more 
peculiarly colonial. " Native pride” becomes a 
fruitful theme for satire. The abosigines, al- 
though they .occasionally conseht to be cii^lised 
.‘uid to take^ser ice, are very sensitive concerning 
their dignity^ and omit no opportunity of assert- 
ing their claims as the first loiila-of the soil. 
One of the illsiXjrations of this weakness repre- 
sents a hideous-looking mtiyd, clad in tattered 
European clothing, and witWat/ shoes on his 
feet, but carrying himself witU jaunty air, and 

?ll V 1 


all Britons to speak to aborigines after the 
ingenious manner in which nurses speak to 
babies.] ' J 

CoLOUEED Pauty Savcy 1 Go 

blazes, savey— take me for Chinaman P” • 

The proceedings of the Acclimatisilfcion Society 
form a standing joke with our colonial contem- 
porary. But in the comedy extracted from this 
subject we fail to see quite so much brilliancy as 
is occasionally bestowed upon others ; and the 
bits are generally too esoteric to bear reproduc- 
tion. 

It may be supposed that the heathen mythology 
is not very familiar to t)ie lower class of settlf;rs 
in Australia. It is not smpri.^ji|^, therefore, to 
hear of a stable-boy (aged abom. thirty) dis- 
coursing in this manner to “friend at the 
sculpture - gallery of the Melbourne Public 
Library: ^ 

“ STATftiE-BCY.— They don’t give yc the weights 
and colours, but they gives ye their names. That’s 
W enus {^pointing to a copy of the Venus of Canova], 
named arter a very plain mare as belonged to Sir 
Joseph; "she was the dam of llalfrodighty. 
Yonder’s Aristides, named arter a wdchious boss 
as belonged to Lord Eglinton; and there’s 
Hercules, named arter Sir Hercules, who weren’t 
no great performer hissclf, but he got good 
stock.” 

The same misapprehension may, however, exist 
among the same classes in England ; for a pro- 
fessional knowledge of horses somehow seems 
to preclude the remotest knowledge of every- 
thing else.. The sporting world” is the most 
isolated of all the other “worlds” into which 
society is divided ; and wc have heard of one of 
its most enthusiastic members who makes it a 
rule to name his children after the respective 
winners of the Derby in the years when they are 
born. As the family run W bn girls, the eficct is 
slightly whimsical ; and the young ladies as they 
grow r p will not, perliaps, be greatly ch-rmed to 
find themselves called WCst Australian, Ca- 
ractacus, and Macaroni ; — the latter, by the way, 
having! had a narrow ‘ escape of Lord Clifden. 
And as they will have no chance of changing 
their Christian -lames upon an interesting oc- 
casion, the infliction must be doubly distress- 
ing. 

Public men in Australia appear sometimes, in 


An English sew ant-girl, starJiing before thf. 
door of a house, is offering hin¥ a pair of boots, 
of the dcscriptioKUpfllned aftc? Marshal Blucher. 
The ‘ ‘ noble savage, ’’"howevei*; rejects them with 
disdain. a ( 

“Nah, me want, Wellingtons. If me vrear 
Bluchers folk takeeme for new chum.” 

In another cut, a country storekeeper ad- 
dresses a native waggon- drivci^Avho seems more 
occupied with his own impoje^Jnee than in attend- 
ing to his oUen; ' ^ 

“Country Storeman.— Here, Johnny, take 
box along a station— savey ?” 

[It appears, by the way, to b|e the custom ilor 


smoking a pipe with c<*mpl^ceney. 1 tk;? language of i>choolmistresses, .+o “ for^’ct 
A.. -Cl i.vi. X _:_i j Ij: i._i. ^themselves,” and to provoke that withering 

popular sarcasm, “ Do you call yourself a gentle- 
man?” We gather from' some verses in the 
Melbourne Punch that two b;‘rristers, wdio were 
engaged on difierent side^ in a police case, re- 
cently ttsame to word^g and to something more 
tDo;4j^ a rathe^^reipariable manner. Bamster 
nnmbl.r one, it seems, d^cribed the prisoner, 
f»ho was the bone of cofltentioii betweenwthem, 
as having beem intoxicated on the occasion 


which gav rise to the proceedings. Barrister 
number two denied the assertioj ; upon which , 
Barrister number one expressed opinion that 
Barrister number 'i\ro*"^as not himself in a stat^ 
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. to be able to ^11 the difference between the two 
conditions. To this retorted Barrister number 
t^d, that if he did occasionally “t^e a drop," 
*■ he did hot go rolling about from its effects, as 
some other people did. Thereupon Barrister j 
number two aSked if the insinuation were directed 
at him ; to which Barrister number one replied 
that of course it was. Barrister number two 
then declared that Barrister number one was a 
liar; and Barrister number two, repelling the 
assertion with his fist, Barrister number one 
tlirew liis bat at his learned friend. It missed* 
him, however, and there the matter seems to liave 
ended — at any rate, as lar, as the proceedings in 
court were conce,\p Jd. \ 

All this s(A7ij1s disgraceful; but we are in- 
clined to take •a mpre charitable view of it, and 
to consider it only colonial. So far from the 
majority of men changing their nature uptli their 
sky when they cross the ocean, out experience 
points directly to the belief that they only irf- 
tensify that nature, and render it more pecu- 
liarly and entirely their own. In Australia 
Sie word colonial is continually used by the 
rVigher class of settlers to express force and 
convey emphasis, if a digger wants to be par- 
ticularly positive in an assertion, he says, “Fll 
1 ake my colonial oath of it.” His friend who 
lias imbibed too freely, he will describe as ".hi a 
colonial state of beef.” As an expression of en- 
dearment, he will call the same friend " a good 
old colonial fellow,” and it is by no means cer- 
tain that “ yours colonially” will not be his form 
of concluding a letter, if he happen to be able to 
ivrite one. 

Here is a specimen of the domestic style of 
joke : 

“advice to young ladies about to maeky. 

“ Do. But if your liusband that is to be, is 
given to gambling, let it be a condition pihee- 
dent to tfce marriage that he shall give it> up ; 
and when you put the announcement of your 
nuptials in the paper, add, for the information 
of youi* bachelor acquaintance, the signiifcant 

/ Av.ords, ‘ No cards.' The late Miss^ adopted 

this ingenious course 4nany week«» ago, and the 
happy bridegroom so far has not suggested even 
whist.” 

A very good illustration of the social status of 
some of the J^cal senators is afferded by a sketcl| 
of a scene at a railway station. A gentleman 
(more or less) is standing on the platform, 
and talking through tlfe window to a lady (moje 
or less) who is scarfed in a second-class car- 
riagc. 

“ Where i^lie good man ♦his morning asks 
the oufsidcr. ^ ^ ^ 

To which the insideyeplies : 

" Ohj»you know he*s |^ember of parliament,! ^ 
and has a froe pass ; so Tie trav^J^rst class.” 

The members of. parliament, unde;’^ a recentt 
/idministratioih ^were allowed~that is to §a}' 
they allowed ibj^mselves, b^au/act passed for 
ide purpose— the annual stipencP of three hundred^ ^ 


pounds. But the arrangement was abandoned, 
as it was found that tj^e position of a legislator 
became. a great deal more attractive than was 
consistent with political purity, to say nothing 
of the public welfare, and that the persons whom 
it principally attracted were exactly the very j 
worst men who could be found for the work. 

Everybody who has experienced it describes up 
country life a%the dreariest of dreary inflictions ; 
fully justifying the policy of those wlio.prefe/ the 
birdtn the hand to the two which may posfii^y 
be awaiting them in “ the Bush.” If the state of*' 
society b(k ai^^thiijg like that pifetured in our 
contemporary, it deserves all IJ^at its worst 
enemies ciyi say oAt. Threo igaen in beards and 
b#6ts, ai^ garments som^hiug more tliqp I 
landish, m smoking their pipes raund a fifc'tn a 
rude hut, and they hold the Tbliowing political 
discussion. V % • » # 

“First Pastoral Party {afler half an, hour's 
salient smoking) s — Well, they may say whatithey 
like in the Eastern Marked, but when we are 
wanted we’re all there. i 

“Second ditto ditto.— Wc are so, my word! 
“Third ditto ditto.— No fear.” 

(^Another half houf^s silence ensues J) 

At Melbourne, to judge from tlie accounts 
of travellers, and more especially from the indica- 
tions aft«rded by the local satirist, we should 
suppose the state of society to be decidedly mere 
vivacious than most society in Europe. Punch — 
which wejmay here observe is generally written 
^Ith goocf taste — makes more free with some sub- 
jects than is usual in this country, yiius, we gather 
from its pages that one of the members of the 
government is about to appear in a divorce case,'iii 
which he figures as a co-respondent. In England 
such an occurrence would be treated with a 
certain degree of gravity— if treated of at all — 
even in a comic periodical. But the Melbourne 
Punch makes merry on the subject, and gets as 
much fun o3tt it possible, not one of the 
several^quibs at the gentleman’s expanse blazing 
up iuto auythiiijk hke severitjp^ ^Jhat this 
kind of levity represents the gcnoiftil tone of 
society we do^c/t suppose ; but the inference is 
that there is a class of,readci^9 whom it is 
acceptable. The sljciai as well as the political 
lil'c of the cuh)^ h^<«ot been *f>ainted by most 
travellc^p in vcj:u uih;terkig colours ; and the 
somewhat uafavdik'dWle impression produced by 
fiyir pictures in tyis 'country is,*^^ believe, not 
guitc' S fair one.'' The latest work concerning 
Australia, by au\ widentIy*'^scieatious and 
candid writer distinctly cHarges i^everal tra» 
volley W^th^avirig formsd hasty and careless 
conclusions, and with having generalised too . 
much from individual characteristics. And the 
author of Three Years at Melbourne is herself so 
Scrupulous in avoi^g anything like startling sen- 


sation-writing, thata^?^as a high claim to be ac- 
cepts as an authdrit}^ It is obvious that the 
value of a traveller’s verdict depends* entirely on 
the opportunities for collecting evidence which 
sucH traveller hq^ enjoyed. We complain of 
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neral appearance of the peasants, that their old 
slovenly lazy habits were giving place to industry 
and self-respecf. On inquiry, I found that on this 
. estate, serfdom had been abolished for some 
vears, and that the work was all done by free 
llussian labourers. The Lady Obrassoff had 
freed her sens, and by a judicious system of 
encouragement and assistance was gradually 
making men of them. 

It is true,” said the sf eward, “ \vc pay more 
for labour now, and we have to {jive them 
pasture-land and wood at a mere nominal priee.^ 
But we get more woik for our money, and 
by-and-by the small %ms let out will become 
more valuable, and pay higher rent, although 
madame’s ineom^pirom her land has lor 

a time ieduce^^tipnsiderably. The profits of her 
works, too, are already so nmeh increased, that, 
on the whole, wo tiirive under the new system. 
Tills will not be •the case with many o^her pro- 
prietors who have not taken care io conciliate 
the people, and find good work for the surplus 
population. At first, I was much put to it 
for workers in the mills and shops; many of 
Mie people having heard of high wages in 
^ Moscow and St. Petersburg, rushed tlicre, but 
most of them have since returnexl, bringing 
report home that in the great towns work: is 
scarce and living high, and that, on the wdiole, 
they find themselves better off in •the Smsll 
village. I expect that as soon as the seTfs 
! are free to go where they choose, great bodies 
of them wili rush to the capital and large towns, 
expecting high wages. This will glut the labour- 
market in places already fully stocked, and they 
w'ill return to their native places. For a time 
they may cause great loss and annoyance to 
those who possess land and works in the interior, 
but a few years ^ill remedy the evil.” 

Ill the winter of 1SG2, many serfs, who had 
been spontaneously fre^ by their barons, rushed 
to Moscow. When I was in Moscow last, the 
city swarmed with masses of starving peasaiUry 
seeking \»ork and finding none; on .ablate 
country journey 1 saw thousands crawling back 
to their villages and begging their way. 

Visiting madame at tlie ^eat house, I foftnd 
./an Englisli governess at home her there, 

in the heart of Russiji. It is a <;eneral prac- 
■ tice among the better classes in Russia to edu- 
cate their children, especially girls, at lioine. 
Placed un^cr the charge of a chief governess, 
a yo^mg Russian lady is often attended by a- 
retinue of tutors, comnrising a German, a French-’ 
man, an Italian, ana an Englishman, besides 
Russian dancing, drawing, and music masters. 
I knew a case in wbi/jfe a young lady’s educatioil 
! cost her guardians two ptands a day, for teachers’ 
and governesses’ fees alone. .^11 must be n^iv^ 
of the oountry whose lang^mge they profess Jfi 
teach, and must come, or pre^ess come, fijbm 
their capital. Scotch Irish men or women 

are tabooed either as ^ernesses, teachers, or 
companions. * . 

Ilaving complimented mai^e on^the im-' 
proving conditipn of her estate, • ^ j 

An, yes,” shi said ; “ my«^4trard has done 

# 

; a » 8.. 

wonders outside, and we have not been idle in- 
side. All things are changed, and oh, how much 
better it is ! Formerly, when the people were 
my own, I was obliged to have seventeen or 
eighteen servants of one kind an^ another in 
the house, to wait on us four ladies, and then 
we were not half served. Now,, we have only 
five hired servants, all free, besides the gardener 
and coachman ; and from these we get better 
attcndimce. We arefquietcr, there is less ws^te 
and fitealing, and the cost is not one-lfalf. fShe 
efforl was at first hard work, for, sometimes whe^- ' 
\ve w^re teaching them to be free— poor things — 
they did ii8t kw)w frhat it meant. But we perse- 
vered, and now I |im very happy^ It will be a 
long time, diowever, before I the idea o^t of . 

nJff old head thi# these independent creature:^ ^ 
are my cl^dren. Lucy” (the gnglssh governess) 
“and Sanjp have started a school for the 
peasants’ c\ildfctf. %\t first they bribed^the 
liltleihings, and even the ptffents, before they 
could get them to come ;*now, thev have* too 
many. The young ladies aWo visit the sick and 
the aged ; and Lucy has lately taken to remon- 
strating with the few lazy and drunken fellows 
in the village. About a year ago, she gave 
me a little book of Scripture tales, of which I 
am extremely fond ; it is in Englisli. Well, we 
three Russians soon translated it into Russ, in- 
tending get it printed for circulation among 
the peasants and their children. But you se^ 
at my last confessiou I had to tell the priest 
what I aijd my girls had done. He saw the 
mimuscripi;, aiii prohibited tlie,publication.” 

•“•And will YOU not publish it ?” 

Oil no ; it would be wrong.** I dare not. 

It is as much as 1 can do, to get the school 
carried on. But come here into this corner ; I 
want to tell you about Lucy. That young lady 
has a strong determined character, and must 
have been trained in good principles. During 
the first three months she was in my family, she 
effected a gAat change in it. lou know how 
abjectly the peasants behave when they ask a 
favour of receive one ?” 

“ Yes ; they cro^ themselves, bwf their 

heads level with their heels, kiss tjjrour feet, 
grovei on intern Sty ground, and kiss the earth 
you walk on.” , 

“ So it is, aqd wk afe so much accustomed 
to it that thik seems Natural. They 

will do it^to our when occasion requires, 

crawling ^anA grokt^ing before Poor 

y^i^ng tiungs, whaa can they imflglne but that , 
the !^9dt souls afe dogs and pigs compared 
'Mih themselves ? s&nmue little fellow, 

not disposed to grant a rc^udst to a grd!lt« 
sprawling'. moff, joii| to his«denial a kick in the 
face. Welrt One day after Lucy had been a short 
ti^e here, two male peasants cajne in and began 
their prosttations before the young girls ; they 
^ad a petition make to me, and wished 

’for their iiitercessfdi^ Sanya, although she is 
a good girl, took ^ qdite in order, as part of 
^her lAtural birthright. Not so Luay; 1 was 
in the next roen, and heard ho say, ' Get up, 
men ^and stand on vonr feet like human beings; 

. .. — - - - ^ . • 
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I will not hear a word while you lie on the floor •/ 
and looking through the curtains 1 saw lier 
with her uiigers m bot4i ears. Sanya said^ 

‘ Lucy dear, let them go on; they are only mou- 
shicks.’ ‘ ^ilhey are men,’ said Lucy ; and turn- 
ing to them, she said, ‘Now listen and remem- 
ber what I tell you ; never go on your knees, 
and kiss the ground to me again. 1 won’t Jiave 
it ; you must kneel to God only. Stand up and 
mal^e your request in a respectful manner, then 
I Ty>ll he'ar you, and help you if I can.’ /,The i ^ 
^^.oushicks did not understand her ; they stared ^ 
in blank astonishment ; they heard her ’lyords 
of rebuke, but supposed tha^the^ had not been 
abject enouglv, and again cap t themselves down 
at jfull length. , Lucy ran 'into my arms and 
j^urstc into tears. My Sanya^ could j\ot f6ri*a 
long time understand it, but 1 hope ^ did; and 
the end is, that*this abominable practice has 
been peremptorily abolished in yiy ifemily.” 

Now, let me describe my visit to the i31ack 
villdjje, or, as the llussians call it, “Churnoi 
Dcravonie.” « 

We (for I was not alone) arrived about ten 
o’clock, in fine time and humour for breakfast, 
but saw very few evidences of life as we passed 
down the road between the straggling poverty- 
stricken shapeless hovels of mud and wood. On 
approaching the baronial residence and farm 
offices, we round a small crowd of soine twenty 
peAsant men and women assembled at one of the 
barn-doors, where a middle-aged lady was gesti- 
culating with direful energy to the^ assembled 
peasants. The la^y was dressed in a fur wrapner, 
had tied her head up in a comfortable worilsn 
shawl, had pulf her hands in good warm fur gloves, 
and wore on her feet a pair of long velvet boots 
lined with rabbit-skin. The peasants seemed 
as if they had just risen from consuming fever. 
They were lean and wan and haggard, with their 
hair matted, their poor clothing tattered, and 
their faces fixed in sullen discontent. The lady, 
busy among her “souls,” did n<’,t appear to 
notice ou»* approach. She was id too great a 
passion toC'ttend to anything but the Outpour- 
ing of h^ ^ith. « 

. DogsV sons and daughters of dogs ! Is this 
the service you pay your Wamn*? Piga and 
swine! Is ISliSfa time; to come to your work? 
Rats and vermin ! You: sUWld have been here 
at four o’clock; and noJinw^fi^fen. Defilement 
of mothers 1 I will ha/i ^jrcry one of. you 
whipped. 4 ; And you, stair®, wIkt oiiht to be 
an example,''lke the worst oh the whole pac^ Ilf 
thieves. You came here at this heto with 
seventeen souis^w'iien yop /ought to have h^ 
fdrty here at f^r^’clock ifo thrash and put that 
rye away. De\dls yfiu all r^re I ray brother 
were well, he would punish you likb sons and 
da^hters of do^, that you are 1” ' , « 

The old starost, quite uuconcerned under ul 
this abuse, merely shrugged^is shoulders urU^ 
they reached his ears, an&;iid out his two hands 
from his sides with eacdT fiuger as Kur separi 


have achieved the universal deprecatory careless 
shrug of Russia. 

What’s to be done, barone'^s?” he asked. 
“I have been fighting the pigs all the morning 
to get them to come, but, the deuce take it, ' 
they say they are all unwell, and cannot work. 
See I Tliese are all I could get, aifd I had to pull 
them off their beds to bring them here, and, 
deuce take me, they are not worth bringing! 
But what’s to be done, baroness ? It’s God’s 
doing.” 

‘ Go into the barn and work, you whelps,” 
said my lady. “Starost, drive thqga in, you 
old fool. Be quick, pig/’ And here she gave 
tile old fellow a side qlow with her gloved hand 
which^tmade him stagger bi;^. But, recover- 
ing himself, he pretended tc) UK-Ve furfijus as- 
sault on the poor invalids, cuffing, kicking, and 
pushing them to the door of^ the barn, through 
which they huddled and disapp^^ared. 

“ Now tli^n, you old fool,” said the lady, “go 
find bring the others.” 

“ And who will watch these, baroness ?” 

“I will. Be off, thief.” 
rU try, baroness. But they won’t come.”. 


‘ Begone, devil, and obey my' orders.” Aga/^ 
she cssayedf uO strike the man, but he started on 
in quick time to the village. 

The language used towards these poor people 
did not astonish me. It is the usual style to- 
wards serfs. But it is not often that a lady is 
the speaker. 1 had been told of tliis baroness 
that she was a Tartar, and a Tartar sj^c assuredly 
was. Observing us as the old starost left, she 
came hurriedly over to us. “Ah, bless me, is 
it you, my dearsT Porgive*rae, you young ladies, 
I did not see you sooner. You arc welcome,, 
my darlings. How is your mother ? Sanya, 
who is this you bring witli you*?” (I am intro- 
duced, and touch the Tartar’s glove.) “ You 
see wliat awful work \jp ^have with these serfs, 
sir ? They think that sWe their freedom has 
befo so much talked of/ they are not to work 
any^mpre. They arc perfectly unmanageable. 
My brother’s illness has forced me to take them 
in hand, and I’ll let them know I am not to be 
plaf ed with. Now* go to the house, dears, and 
take off your things. I will be with you as^ 
soon as I see/bc$e peasqpts at work.” And off 
she went into the barn. 

The house was large and dilapidated. When 
we drove into the front yara we found all 
Lsilent and emptyr No one came to ''take cjiarge 
^of our horses, or usher us in.*^ Our coach- 
man could not leave his horses, one of them 
being rather restive : so, after halloaing for some 
lime, I waa. obliged enter unannounced. 
Just inside the door,- «iia coiled up in a cor- 
ner ,like a huge boa-constrictoR. lay what I 
^pected was tn^^rtcr sound asleep. , 1 gave 
hub a ^bake} but this had no effect. 1 then 
killed his legs, but h# only groaned. Seeing 
a jug of water on a litVe table in the passage, I 
poured it He started Up half awake 

and ma&e a fiej;c£ butt at. me with his head. 


from its neighbour as possible. If any oEe wilTi ana mane a ueme uuib av. mt; wxuu «io 
put himsdri’jscthis postt^, Sff^d stare fixedly lEortunately he missed me, and, came down om 
tefore him until his eyes are glassy, h% wi||,l the floor, head, 'tot. This h’sd only the effect 
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of so far rousing him that, when ^ looked up 
through his long tangled hair and saw a baron' 
•standing ovft him uiquiring for some one to 
take the horses in hand, he Jumped up and dived 
in at a side-door, bawling, Gregory I Visitors!” 
following close at his heels I foumd liim tearing 
•at the bcaijt of another fellow, who was sleeping 
on a wooden bench. Gregory being awakened 
and informed of what was wanted, dived into a 
passage, shouting, “ Evan 1 Visitors 1” Finding 
that I had not got at the right man, 1 again 
followed, and, crossing a back court, entered ^ 
outhouse tilled with straw. Herc,T found Gregory 
pulling Evan by the legs out of his comfortable 
bed ot straw. As soo)^ as he became sensible 
that visitors wc^s? at tlic door with lior^s, Evan 
seizefd a long pole with an iron hook on the end 
of it. plungea i^ among the straw, and, after 
various failures, ultimately succeeded in fishing 
out by their grey ragged coats his two ^ablc 
assistants. Thus reinforced, ho^leistPrely pro- 
ceeded to the front and took possession of •ur 
cattle. The battering-ram was ready by this 
time to act his part of lackey, and conducted us 
into the house. Several female heads popped 
I (Tut at various doors as we passedfcn, indicating 
*a numerous if not a select retinu'^ aifd our con- 
ductor presently opening a door at the end of a 
passage, shouted “ Visitors 1” and left us on the j 
opeh threshold. Advancing a few steps, wc were 
ill the presence of the lord and lady of the 
“ souls,” the pigs and dogs,wermin and devils. 

Tlic master of the house was an invalid. On 
one side he was nearly powerless, and he had 
p.irUy lost 4iis spepcli from palsy, llis other * 
side, however, was still serviceable, and with 
his sound arm he was nourishing a crutch at a 
red-shirted peasant who stood within reach : nor 
did it end in a flourish, for the crutch came 
down upon the moushick’s back as I entered. 
I wondered the fcll^^vj did not run ; but, look- 
ing down, I found that he was tied to* the 
great arm-chair in which bis paralytic lorft was 
cushioned. The man’s oflence was, tha| iA exer- 
cising the razor on liis master’s face he had 
made a deep^ash. That he might be safely 
within reach of punislimifiit the poor fellow was 
ahvays tied to the chaii- while jie dressed his 
master. . p* ' 

On a sofa lay a lady of portentous dimensions, 
enveloped in a loose robe by no means cafefully 
arranged^ Her face was hidden by a dense mass 
of. very long hair, and in her«rms she held a 
of Russiair breed and wondrous size. On her* 
knees on the floor was a young woman, who had 
in one hand a large comb, while the other grasped^ 
the locks of her l^y> aud she combed and 
! searched and scrinSm, and picked away the 
particles of% scurf wMcli arp apt to collect|On 
all h(^ds and all hair, ^fleaner skins, ^l^Qr 
heads, and cleaner hair, not^exisUany^ere 
than among Russianspqf this class, for tlA pro- .! 
•cess through which in^ame was going is a CmiiY 


sence, I turned to mj|r companions for counsel. 
But the young birds were flown. I was alone i 
in that august* presence. Thinking discretiou 
the best part of valour, 1- precipitately followed, 
j and soon found my companions, l^the sound of 
I their laughter, in another room. flUere we waited 
nearly half an hour, during which time I re- 
ceived the following items of’ information re- 
garding our baron, which, as he is one of a large 
classf shall he rcpetilcd. 

JIc had been an ofilcial in an hospital depart- 
mSit, or something of that kind, at Cronstadtor 
Petersburg, for many years.* It was his duly 
to l)uy and ^spense the stores and necessaries. ‘ , 
Ilis salary was fclow two pou»ds a week, and 
this seemed to suffice* for payment of the jjent of • 
la'good Jiouse, and enabW him to keem 
talJle, OTtA entertain good compamy. It liqftiven 
his daughter an expensive eJiicaticm, and a dowry 
of more llian^wo Uiousand pounds on hftr mar- 
riafe-day. It had educated l«s son, a young man 
now nearly ready to entei*the army as an Officer ; 
and had kept him in pgpket-mOliey. It had 
bought the Black *lfege, and made its paj^tic 
owner a baron. Finally, it had keptUiiiJvlKiwed 
sister, the Tartar, for twelve year^ ontne estate, 
as factotum, in the absence of the baron him- 
self. Bui: age and inefficiency will make them- 
selves manifest even in government places, and 
the bijron had now retired to enioy nobility on 
bis estate, among the hundred and seventy ^Is, 
out of whom he had always tried to ge^hc 
utmost ^inouut of work and obrok, and from 
yhoin Vc received with daily curses the least 
' possible amount of service. 

Ah, this horrid cmaiicipaticfi proposal !” said 
his sister to me, after she came in and ordered^ 
coffee. It is a most shocking act of injustice 
•on the part of the emperor. His father was a j 
gentleman, and would never have done such sr ■ 

wicked thing. He is a Well ! We shall all j 

be luiiie^^ m My brother paid twenty thousand 
roubles y this estate and the souls on H, anu^ 
by what right does yic emperor talp them from 
us v»^hout suflffeient compensate Kt We are 
already feeling Jie bitter effectjWi iW Notone 
of these moushi^s will work for usif he can help 
it. • Even? l^st^siimmcr a great part of ourwye 
cron was suffered to rqt on tht^fiilds, because I 
could not get theuLtocut it downintime. Think 


take delight. Ayr the bar(y].wa3 suU makil% 
• ^ild efforts Ip castigate the unfortunate-batb«r, 
^nd as his lady»secmed \fncgl\^Aous of our 


could not get theuLtocut it down in time. Think 
I of ten souls*, oatMmvventy, edming to the reap- 
ing-fiejd, and tji^e^en putting only twenty-five 
sheaves a#lay eiiJi, instead of ,^e hundred, 
jvhich they can fcsily cut if thCjr 'choose !” 

IlAre a sel:v.#it entered the room carrying 
coffee-cups, followed an^^er with brea£ 
and a third with tlK; qoffee-pbt.* Madame loBk«i 
and criqd • 

Wlftre is tlitf cream, you fool P” 

” There is no cream, teroi)|8s.” • 

** No bream!” screamed madame, “and six 
cows in the sta^jlp !” 

Off she ran to", sure. One of the cows 
had^ot to the crpa^^:uld lapped it all up. 

/Are you boiling the eggs P” \ ^ 

“ Barones!^ there are no 0^.” 

No eggs, and a houseful of jioultry I” • 
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“ The nests liay& b.eeh found empty.” 

“Oh, Heaven h6lp<-Us !‘ Ttie thieving villains, 
they will drive me mad ! Quick'j yon fool of a 
^1, and bring the';butter that was made yes- 
terday.”; . . j * 

“Baroness, ‘there is no butter. The young 
baronViJogs and the pigs got into the cellar 
andato.itallup.” 

"‘“iiiar !” roared the Tartar lady, and cuffed the 
ffirl out of tlic room : the screaming os ake 

fled,' “ It ib Ood’s truth!” ^ 

“ Give such pigs liberty !” said the la'dj, 
catching her breath. “ We have two-and-twepty 
' servants in this house, and yctyot.rSce^howawe 
are served. W’^ dare not puiysh them now as 
’ we ujpd to,, and they dotft care for m;; cuffing. 

* L*:8t*.<*uly the young baron, iv.y nepln^jv, waso 
lierd^on a visit; and for some fault he lashed 

1 a peasant with bis whip, and cut J[iim over 
the eye with the handle. Whuttdo<vyou think 
the wretch did? He complained to the*^! 
did lit^t catch the name, out it was one of 
the ‘icks’ — “aj^d tl^gre has been no end of 
’ trotbble ever since about ilf.i' Ah ! We used to/ 
get i:’?3rk out of the moushicks oi^. 

They paid fo;ty — ^some of the clever ones^ty 
and sixty — roubles obrok when they put at 

i work, and those 'at home ;i^cre -4<^Adi^t and 

' nulling to slave for us five days every week. 

But now we ban neither get obrok froi1| Jhose 
wl^p^rc away, nor work from those who remain. 

1 Heaven knows how it is all to end ; but I think 

' the world is turning upside dowii^ Thf mud is 

coming to the top. We shall all soon r;c slavcp 
to our own serfs.” / 

1 “But, mydeir madame,” I said^ “why do 

1 you not adopt Madame ObrJissoff’s plin ? Give 
! them their freedom at once, a few decitcena of 
land, and time to pay ?” 

* “ And who is to work our laud ?” 

“ You must work it by hired labourers.” <\ 
“Ard where are we to get the:.M^and V.i(^ 
U'^a.vrftr^m?” \ 

j “ Ttia!' yow must provide, for ; tlie surplus oT 

I these pea-za^ if fairly treate'fl, will wolk for 
i l you after ? J 

1 “ Not onc.of tliem ! You are a foreigner, and 

! don’t understand these people.' ffhey arc all 
revelling in tlce ^..iticipation of a life of idleness 
and high usages. They an dividing and 

picking out the ^feest Iaud-.^»’'i.l:mrsliare. As 
for paying for it, or vvprki jgjor us, nonsense ! 

^ A moiishickj^s never satisfic/.f^’ Giv:^ bim land, 
and he will ab^. for pasture, j Give liim pas- 
ture, * and he will ask for v^ood. Wlut he 
don’t get, he will sffeal. No, our land must 
l{e cultivated by mdichinery^and engines; and 
where the money is to come from’.? can’t tell. 
Those who can buy engines/aiid waiC twenty 
yejfpn Xor a return of capital, may hold on. As 
fpihMji we are rained, and must sell wliat rc- 
to us for what it will brj^, if a customeri 
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can be found. That, Mr. Englishman,', is the. - 
"condition to ^liicli we are con]ing,..if the barons 
don’t soon put a stop to this * cman.cipatioti- 
foJUy!” . ' • L 

• A decit^n of land, measures nearly three 
acres. This tjuant^y has been for many years ^ . 
selling in Russia, from three to ten'*l[l)ubles, ac-* 
cording to Quality- • The serfs do not in law 
belong to the baroAsi* personally, but. the land 
does ; and as the sorf^ w^e^ by imperial edict, 
long ago made fixtures on ihtj. land, so, by d 
carious fiction, whoever possessed the land 
possessed tlie 'serfs or souls jou' it. Although 
not slaves by iianfie, they, were really as much 
slaves as. any Africani negroes are. the pro- 
perty of' any Aihcrican pTani.irs.. Now,^ the 
emancipation edict severs that 'coimexion 
totally. A serf is no longer a fixture on his 
master’s land. He is no longer a serf, but a 
frec’^ jank^ He can go where lief likes. The 
land isr me baron’s, but these now free people 
mist live on it or by it. The edict, therefore, 
enjoins that a certain portion of it, five or six 
deciteens, shall be solcf to each male peasant, 
and for*t}4§ he must pay the baron fifteen - 
roubfasi'Ior.c/"v6 deoitecn. The general price of^" 
laud lA' iiic" market being (as I am informed) 
hot one half of this sum, the price seems to 
be a fair one, involving compensation: so on 
this* head tlie barons would seem to have little 
cause to complain. But as the peasants arc 
poor, it is decreed that they are to have nine 
years to pay iu, at a stipulated sum p£>r annum. 

Or if the baron be willing — and, indeed, whe- 
ther he be willing or no — the serfs^in a village 
may borrow money from the State, by becoming 
security for each other, and pledging their land, 
to pay the baron off at once. Thus, tliey can 
become immediately and wholly independent, 
with tiic State for their only creditor, while the 
baron obtains tlie where w-ith to farm his own 
remaining lands. But such arrangements not 
being tliouglit sufficient to meet the present 
need 6i tjje great mass of poor barons, the Slate 
has further devoted a large sum to be expended 
in loans for a long time, at low Interest, on 
the security of the land, to these poor baronial 
proprietors, ^uch, with some other arrange- ' 
meiits of less noment, ar'- the terms of the 
famous emancipation edict now at last iu 
force. 
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